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Axv MEMORABLE EXPLOITS. 


HISTORY or KING ARTHUR. 


one proud name exiſts, which is 
more familiar to mankind than 
any other, and which has too long en- 
groſſed attention tobe haſtily paſſed over. 
Into ſuch a gigantic port has Arthur 


\ MONG the defenders of Britain 


been magnified, that he beſtrides Eu- 


rope, and by his immeaſurable greatneſs 
almoſt defies our comprehenſion. The 
glance of man cannot traverſe the end- 
leſs coloſſus, by magic firſt gifted with 
life, and by death not ſhrouded from 


the conſcious world, but extolled into 
aglaring phantom, whoſe ſword rezch- 


ed from Scandinavia to Spain, and be- 
fore whom all the monarchs of the eaſt 
and weſt, with their defeated armies 
and ſubjected nations, fell humbly 


Proſtrate. | 


Yet, however diſtorted by his diſ- 
proportionate magnitude, the diſtin- 


guiſhed rank which Arthur has, for 


ages, occupied in the ſongs and tales, 
not only of his own friends and their 
dependants, but of his neighbours and 


enemies, forbids us to ſuffer him to 


ſleep forgotten in his Avallonian tomb. 
Was it to be expunged from paſt ex- 
iſtence, as well as from memory, that 


| he and his proud kingdom filled Eng- 


land, Scotland, France, and Denmark, 
Vol. VIII. No. 103, | 


with their triumphs, and Caerleon 


with philoſophers? For this did the 
kings of Greece and Africa, of Spain 
and Parthia, of Phrygia and Egypt, of 
Iturea and Babylon, march in union 
with the Roman generals to be de- 


ſtroyed by his caliburno, which no ar- 
mour could reſiſt? For this did he 


proſtrate eight hundred and forty ene- 
mies in one battle with his ſingle arm? 
For this did Merlin conſtruct that en- 
chanted table, which the glory of its 
order has ſo renowned; which three 


great cities in Britain witneſſed (though 


an invidious neighbour transfers it to 
Charlemagne), and preſent him with 
that ſteely dragon which breathed in 


flames from his fearful ſtandard ? For 


this did the compaſſionate Morgana 
tranſport, by her fairy power, the hero, 
dying by treachery, into the iſland of 
Avallonia to heal his wounds, monopo- 
lize his attentions, and, in ſome future 
age, reſtore him tothe world? Awake 
ye heroes who have ſo long vibrated 
on the harps of Cambria and Bretagne, 
ſound ſiercely your buffalo horns, and 
paſs once more before us in review. 
The authentic actions of Arthur 
have been ſo disfigured by the gorgeous 
additions of the minſtrels and of Jeffry, 
e that 
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that many writers have denied that he 
ever lived; but this 1s an extreme as 
wild as the romances which occaſioned 


it. His exiſtence is teſtified by his con 


temporaries, whoſe genius has ſurvived 
the ruin of twelve centuries; and the 
Britiſh bards are a body of men too il- 
I yſtrious, for their perſonal merit and 
wonderful inſtitution, to be diſcredited 


When they atteſt, The tales, that all 
human perfection was collected in Ar- 


thur; that giants and kings who ne- 
ver exiſted, and nations which he ne- 
ver ſaw, were ſubdued dy him; that 
he went tv Jeruſalem for the ſacred 


_ croſs; or that he not only excelled the 


experienced paſt, but alſo the poſſible 
future, we may, if we pleafe, recollect 


only to deſpiſe : but, when all the fic- 
ticns are removed, and thoſe incidents 


only are retained which the ſober cri- 
ticiſm of hiſtory ſanctions with its ap- 
probation, a fame ample enough to in- 
tereſt the judicious, and to perpetuate 
his honourable memory, will ſtill con- 
tinue to bloom. 2 8 | 
We are not yet empowered to point 
out the exact province from which 
Arthur emerged. ' We hear of two 


kings of Gwent, in the ſixth century, 
of the name of Arthrivs; but whether 


either of theſe was the conqueror of 
the Saxons, or whether his reputation 
had occaſioned others to impoſe the 


name on their children, or whether it 


be the ſame name, is uncertain. It is 
affirmed that Noe; ſon of an Arthur, 
gave Llandilovawr to the church. If 


this was a child of the celebrated Ar- 


thur, his donation announces a ſove- 
reigpty in Carmarthenſhire : but, in 
theſe days of confuſion, when chief- 
tains fled from one country to another, 


we cannot infer the firſt. reſidence of 
the father from the ſituation of his 


children, When Melra, king of So- 


merſerſhjre, deprived him of his wife, 


he appeared at the head of the men of 
Cornwall and Devon: when he gave 


his ſplendid feaſt, after his victory over 
the Saxons, Caerleon on the Uſk was 


the ſcene of the carouſal. Theſe in- 
cidents ſeem to ſtation him in various 


8 places, and forbid us to decide poſi- 


tively in favour of either. 
The chronology of his firſt appear- 
ance 1s alſo undetermined. We may 


chooſe the period which ſeems to us 


HISTORY or KING. ARTHUR, 


moſt probable, but we have no right 
to force it on the belief of others. The 
æra which we ſhould prefer would be 


one which did not precede 528. On 


ſuch a ſubject it would be ludicrous to 


alte mpt preciſion, | 
In 519, Cerdic obtained the deciſive 


victory at Chardford, which eſtabliſhed 
him in the ſovereignty of Weſſex. 
With whom he fought we know nox. 
Ir is 527 before another ſtruggle oc 
curred, and this was fought at Chard- 
ſley, in Bucks. We may concede the 
command of the Britons to Arthur if 
we pleaſe; but we cannot, if rigidly 
interrogated, produce evidence »f the 


fact. 


In 530, if that was the particular 


year in which Geriant fell, we can 
authenticate his preſence in the battle 


of Llongborth. We have already in- 


timated another battle on the Llawen, 
in which Arthur alſo feems to have 
been the general. He may have fought 
the twelve battles mentioned by Nen- 
nius; but it is not beyond the rules of 
fair criticiſm ro doubt if they were all 


directed againſt the Anglo-Saxons. 
We know that a part of Arthur's va- 


jour was exerted againſt his ambitious 
competitors; he once led on the war- 
riors of Cornwall and Devon againſt 


the kirg of Somerſetſhire, and. he is 


alſo declared to ive maintained a war 
in the north againſt a Britich prince. 
Huel, the brother of Gildas Albanius, 
would not ſubmit to the dominion of 
Arthur. A vigorous war deſtroyed 
the refractory chief, and Arthur re- 
Joiced that his moſt formidable enemy 
was no more. 


Four of the twelve battles have been 


ably illuſtrated by Mr. White ker. Mr. 


Camden and others had remark ed, that 


the Douglas, on which Nennius had 
placed them, was a river in Lanca- 
ſhire, The hiſtorian of Mancheſter 


has commented on the poſitions oſ 


theſe conflicts with great Ivcal know- 
ledge : his fancy, though often too pro- 


lific, and even on this portion of our 


hiſtory brilliantly active, yet deſcribes 
theſe with ſo much probability, that we 
may adopt his ſketches as hiſtory. 

he battle of Badon Mount has 
been celebrated as his greateſt and 
moſt uſeful atchievement : a long in- 
terval of repoſe to the Britons has been 
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HISTORY or KING ARTHUR _ ; 


announced as its conſequence ; yet it 


is curious to remark, that this mighty 


victory only checked the progrels of 


Cerdic, and does not appear to have 


roduced any further ſucceſs. We 
3 not of the vindictive purſuit of 


Arthur, of the invaſion of Hampſhire, 


or the danger of Cerdic. The Saxon 


was penetrating onward even toward 


Wales or Mercia : he was defeated, 
and did not advance, No other con- 
flicts enſued. Arthur was content to 
re pulſe. This muſt have been becauſe 
he wanted power to purſue. Arthur 
was, therefore, not the warrior of ir— 
reſiſtible ſtrength : he permitted Cer- 
dic to retain his ſettlements at Weſſex, 
and ſuch an acquieſcence accredits the 
chronicle, which aſſerts, that after ma- 
ny fierce conflicts, he conceded to the 
Saxon the counties of Southampton 
and Somerſet. ©. 


This ſtate of moderate greatneſs 
ſuits the character in which the Welſh 
bards exhibit Arthur: they comme-. 


morate him, but it is not with that ex- 


celling glory with which he has been 
ſurrounded by ſubſequent traditions. 
The ſong ſometimes ſwells with the 
actions of a warrior: but it was an 


age of warriors, and Urien of Reged 
ſeems to have employed the harp more 
than Arthur. Lywarch the aged, who 
lived through the whole period of 


laughter, and had been one of the 


gueſts and counſellors of Arthur, yet 


diſplays him not in tranſcendent ma- 


jeſty. In the battle of Llongborth, 


which Arthur directed, it was the va- 


lour of Geriant that arreſted the bard's 
notice: and his elegy, though long, 
ſeareely mentions the commander, 
whoſe merit, in the frenzy of later fa- 
blers, clouds every other. As this 


| 3 was a gift to the dead, it may be 
uppoſed to poſſeſs leſs of flattery, and 


more of truth, in its panegy rie; it 
ſpeaks of Arthur with reſpect, but not 
with wonder : Arthur is fimply men- 
tioned as the commander and the con- 
ductor of the toil of war, but Geriant 
is 3 celebrated. | 

In the ſame manner Arthur appears 
inthe Aſellanau of Myrzin : he is men- 
tioned as a character well known, but 
not idolized: yet he was then dead, 
and all the actions of his patrigtiſm and 


valour has been performed; not a ſin- 


gle . is added, from which we 
can diſcern him to have been that 
whirlwind of war which ſwepr away, 
in its courſe; all the ſkill and armies of 
Europe. That he was a courageous 
warrior is unqueſtionable; but that he 
was the miraculous Mars of the Britiſh. 
hiſtory, from whom kings and nations 


ſunk in panic, is completely diſproved 
by the temperate encomiums of his 


contemporary bards. 7 

One fact is ſufficient to refute all the 
hy perboles of Jeffry. Though Arthur 
lived and fought, yet the Anglo Saxons 
were not driven from the iſland, but 


gradually advanced their conqueſts, 


with progreflive dominion, whether he 
was alive, or whether he was dead, 


Reflecting on this unqueſtionable fact, 


we may heſitate to believe that Arthur 
was victorious in all his battles, becauſe, 
if he wielded the whole force of Bri- 


tain, and only fought to conquer, what 


reſcued Cerdic, Ella, the fon of Hen- 
gilt, and the iuvaders of Eſſex and Eaſt 
Anglia, from abſolute deſtruction.? 

Yet, on peruſing the Britiſh Triades, 
we diſcover ſome traits which raiſe 
Arthur above the fituation of a pro- 
vincial chieftain. They give him three 
chief palaces, and the poſitions of theſe 


imply a ſovereignty on the weſtern 


part of the iſland from Cornwall to 
Scotland. His court ſeems to have 
been ſomewhat extraordinary, becauſe 
we rcad of its three golden-tongued 
knights, its three free and diſcontented 


gueſts, its three undaunted chiefs, his 


three knight-counſellors, his three 
compeers ; all theſe expreſſions indi- 


cate a prince of peculiar power and 


diſtinction, and, on connecting theſe 
with the number and ſituation of his 


palaces, a prince of conſiderable dig 
nity riſes to our view. | 


Two circumſtances will render this 
aggrandizement more intelligible. Firſt, 
tae progreſs of the Anglo-Saxons muſt 
have materially affected the multipli- 
city of ſoyereignties which had divided 


Britain. Wherever they advanced, 


the petty principalities muſt have been 
deſtroyed, and, if compelled to a retro- 
gade movement, the diſtricts obtained 
from them would become the property 
of their conqueror. Thus, by de- 
ſtroying the other kipgdoms of the 
Saxons, the Danes produced the mo- 
| 8 narchy 


** 


of power. 


tility 


narchy of Alfred; and thus the Saxons, 
by the inevitable ſlaughter even of bat- 
tles in which they were beaten, as well 
as by the progreſs of their conqueſt, 
left many diſtricts without a ruler. 
Secondly, under Arthur, as afterward 


under Urien, the Britons confederated, 


and of theſe combinations Arthur was 
the choſen general. Nennius men— 
tions that he marched with the king 
of the Britons; the Welſh chronology, 
that he, with the elders, fought the 
battle of Badon. Arthur was, there- 
fore, raiſcd to a great military prepon- 
derance, and, as the Britiſh chieftains 
periſhed in the furious warfare, he may 
have poſſeſſed himſelf of the territo- 
ries they left. That he was careful to 
accumulate domini#n appears from his 
war with Huel. It was, indeed, an 
age of ambitious competition, and the 
power with which the command of the 
military forces of Britain inveſted him, 
would enabled him to aſſert his will 
with ſucceſs, whenever rivalſhip op- 
poſed, | | 
Hence, whatever was Arthur's ori- 
ginal dignity, the revolutions of this 
unfortunate period tended to throw 
into his poſſefſion a great aggregation 
His victories againſt the 
common enemy would favour his ac- 
quiſition of dominion. 
be, therefore, contemplated as a chief, 
elevated by his own abilities and ſuc- 
ceſs into a king of power; not of the 


_ overwhelming might of an Oroondates, 
or an Alexander, but of power ſuffi- 


cient to withſtand the Saxons, and to 
ſupport his competitors. „ 
T wenty-two years are calculated to 


have intervened between the battle of 


Bath, in which he checked the ſtream 
of the Saxon conqueſt, and that fatal 
period, in which he was torn from his 
lamenting friends by domeſtic trea- 


chery and civil rebellion. This cataſ- 
trophe was produced by the infidelity 


of his queen Gwenhyfar, and the hoſ- 
of Medrawd, his nephew. As 
Medrawd was able to defy the ven- 


geance of the potent Arthur, and even 


to meet him in battle, we may ſuſpec 
that chieftains, jealous of Arthur's au- 
thority, ſupported the rebellion. Some 
authors intimate, that, to obtain the 


aid or neutrality of the Weſt Saxons, 
 Medrawd gave them ſeveral provinces 


Arthur may 


4 HISTORY or KING ARTHUR. 


in their vicinity. As uſurped power 
always ſeeks to maintain itſelf by 
crimes, and abſurdly hopes to obtain 
from new tranſgreſſions that impu— 
nity which it can never find, Medrawd 
may have ſacrificed his country to re- 
venge; but all who love truth in hif- 
tory will tread lightly and cautiouſly 


over theſe events, and not bring any 


incident too ſtrongly into notice. 
Camlan was the ſcene of that diſ- 


aſtrous conflict, in which Medrawd 
dared to meet his injured uncle with 


the ſword of revolt, and to conſum- 
mate the crime of inceſt by murder, 
Two days the battle laſted. The 
poem of Myrzin adds, that ſcven only 
eſcaped from the flaughter. We may 
interpret this of chiefs, or officers. The 
traitor fell, but Arthur alſo received 
a mortal wound. From the coaſt of 


Cornwall he was conveyed into So- 


merſetſhire. Sailing along the ſhore 
they reached the Uzzella, which they 
aſcended, and the king was committed 
to the care of his friends in Glaſton- 
bury, but their {kill could not avert 
the faral hour. | 
The grave of Arthur was the myſ, 
tery of the world; his death was con- 
cealed, and a wild tale was diffuſed 
among the populace, that he had with- 
drawn from the world into ſfoine ma- 
gical region, from which, at a future 
criſis, he was to re-appear, and to lead 


the Cynmry in triumph through the | 


iſland. Why this fiction was invented 
we may now enquire in vain. It could 
not repreſs the ambition of the Saxons, 
becauſe the temporary abſence of Ar- 
thur was ſufficient to favour their 


wiſhes; and, if his living authority 


could not prevent Britiſh inſurrection, 
was it probable that his reſidence in 
another region would avail? Yer Ta- 
lieſſin induſtriouſly ſang, that Morgana 
promiſed, if he remained a long time 


with her, to heal his wounds: and it 


is notorious, that the return of Arthur 
was a fond hope of the people for many 


ages. Perhaps it was an illuſion deviſed 


to avert the popular vengeance from 
thoſe who, by aiding Medrawd, had 
contributed to produce the lamented 
event: perhaps the kings, inculpated 
by Gildas, had participated in the re- 


bellion; or, perhaps ſome, affecting to 
reign in truſt for Arthur, conciliated 


the 


LE 


the public prejudice in favour of their 
government, by thus repreſenting that 
they governed only for him. 5 

Gf the family of Arthur we know 
little: we hear of Noe in Carmarthen— 
ſhire, reputed to be his ſon ; another 
ſon, Llechan, is celebrated as an ac- 
compliſhed warrior. His ſiſter Anva 


married Llew, brother of the famous 


Urien, and ſon of Cynvarch; the trat- 
toor Medrawd was her fon. The 
marriage of Anna united the kings of 
the northern Britons in conſanguinity 
with Arthur: but this conneCtion, in- 
ſtead cf cementing the bond of patri- 
otiſm, by the addition of relationſhip, 
ultimately deſtroyed the great bulwark 
of the iſland. \ 
But, though the friends of Arthur 
concealed the place of his interment, 
a future age diſcovered it. In the year 
1189, when romance had begun to 
magnify his fame, his body was dili— 
gently {ought for in the abbey of Glaf- 
ronbury. Henry de Soil}, the abbot, 
at the folicitation of Henry 11. and 
others, profecuted the ſearch. The 
king had often told him, that he had 
heard from the Welſh bards, that Ar- 
thur lay buried between two pyra- 
mids, very deep. The monaſtery con- 


tained two ſtone pillars, with many 


inſcriptions, illegible from the injurics 
of time, and the antiquity of the wri- 
ting. The ground between theſe was 
dug to a great depth, and about ſeven 
feet below the ſurface a leaden croſs 
was found under a ſtone, with the in- 
ſcription, © Hic jacet ſepultus inclitus 
rex Arthurus in inſula Avallonia.” 
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The abbot preſented the croſs, and Gi- 
raldus read the inſcription. Nine feet 
below this, the remains of Arthur ap- 
peared, incloſed in oak: of this formi- 
dable warrior nothing but duſt and 
bones were vilible. Some yellow fe- 
male hair indicated that his ſecond wife 
had lain near him. : | 
The bones of Arthur were as extra- 
ordinary as his repeated actions; an 
eye-witneſs deciares, that the abb-t 
applied the ibi, or leg-bone, to the 
leg of the talleſt man then preſent, and 
that it roſe three fingers breadth above 
his knee, His ſkull was equally pro- 
digious; the ſpace of a hand expanded 
between the bones which had been co- 
vered by his cyebrows. Ten wounds 
marked the h:ad, which had concreted 
into ſcars, except one that diſplayed an 


uncloſed chaſm, the avenue of fate. 


The revered relics of this hero were 
re-interred with magnificence, His 


ſword, his caliburno, as a precious 


gift, was preſented by Richard the Firſt 
to the king of Sicily, and his crown 
was taken away by Edward from 


Caernarvon. The publication of Jef- 


fry's Britiſh Hiſtory, an interpolated 
tranſlation of the compoſition of Tyſſi- 
lio, diffuſed the fame of Arthur with _ 
new, but extravagant, ſplendor through 
England, through Europe, and the 
world. By doing Arthur this juſtice, 
he ſaved nature ſome trouble, for, had 
men been filent about Arthur, the 
mountains, rocks, and ſtones, of Wales, 
would have been perpetually pro- 
claiming his name. Such is the inſe- 
perable attachment of glory to virtue.“ 
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HE ſcience of Naval Tactics, is 
one of the moſt curious inveſti- 
gations, as well as the moſt intereſt- 
ing, that can poſſibly influence the 


mind of an Engliſhman. The riches, 


the honour, the glory, and ſtrength, 
of this imperial kingdom, has grown 
out of its maritime exertions, and its 
ſuperior courage and addreſs in naval 
engagements. Whether by the old or 


the new tactics, Britons haye gene- 
rally proved victorious; we ſhall there- 
fore illuſtrate the former as well as the 


preſent manœuvres adopted in nayal 
War. 


gallant maſt head. 


OF THE ORDER OF SAILING.— 
A fleet of ſhips of war is ufuaily di- 
vided into three diviſions or ſqua- 
drons, called the centre, van, and 
rear; and each ſquadron has a com- 
manding officer. The commander in 
chief, or admiral of the fleet, 1s in the 
centre column; the vice-admiral has 
the command of the van; and the rear. - 
admiral that of the rear. The ſhips 
of each ſquadron are diſtinguiſhed by 
the poſition of their colours. The 
ſhips of the firſt or centre ſquadron 
carry their pendants at the main-top- 
T he ſhips of the 

ſecond 
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ſecond diviſion carry their pendants 
at the fore-top-gallant maſt head, and 
thoſe of the third divifion at the mizen- 
toprmaſt head. Each ſquadron ought, 
if poſſible, to conſiſt of the ſame num- 
ber of ſhips; and alſo to be of the ſame 


. Force, ſo that each may be equally able 


to attack or repulſe the enemy; and, 
when ina line, the ſeveral parts will be 


equally firong. When the fleet is very 


numerous, each ſquadron is ſometimes 
ſubdivided in a ſimilar manner into three 
diviſions, of centre, van, and rear. 
When the fleet is formed in the line 
ar order of battle, each admiral takes 
his poſt in the centre of his ſquadron, 


the commander in chief being in the 
middle of rhe line. If the enemy be 
not in ſight, the ſtore- ſhips, fire -ſhips, 
floops, &c. are to be to the windward. 
of the fleet, becauſe they can be 
more eaſily ſupported, and can more 
readily obey the ſignals that may be 
made to them. There are frigates to 
the windward of the van and rear of 
the convoy, for the purpoſe of look - 
ing out for the enemy, and keeping 


thoſe veſſels in their proper ſtations, 
But if the enemy is in fight, then all thoſe 


thips which are not to be in the line of 


battle are to be on the other ſide of the 
line with reſpect to the enemy. If 
the fleet is failing in three columns, 


the firſt or centre ſquadron is in the 
middle, between the ſecond and third 
| tquadrons; one of which, according to 


circumſtances, forms the ſtarboard, and 
the other the larboard, column : and 


each admiral leads his reſpective divi- 
ſion. If the fleet is deſtined for a cer- 


tain place, at a conſiderable diſtance, it 
is generally formed into ſquadrons 


dut, if cruiſing in expectation of meet- 
ing an enemy, the admiral naturally 
keeps his ſhips in ſuch ſailing poſi- 
tions as may be moſt ad vantageous to 
form for action as quickly as poſſible. 


Theſe various poſitions or arrange- 
ments are called orders; and that ay 
may be better underſtood, it is necet- 
ſary to premiſe the following defini- 
tions. ; | 
The ſtarboard line of bearing, is 
that line upon which the ſhips of a 


fleet, being ranged, bear from cach 


other upon a cl. ſe-hauled line, what- 


ſo that, upon hauling their wind or 


tacking together, as may be neceſſary, 


the ſhips will be in a line cloſe-haulcd 
upon the ſtarboard tack. WE ad 
The larboard line of bearing, is that 


line from which the ſhips of the fleet, 


by hauling their wind, or tacking to- 


gether, may be formed in a line cloſe - 
hauled on the larboard tack. 
A fleet of ſhips is ſaid to be in the 


line abreaſt when the ſhips' keels are 


parallel to each other, and their main- 
maſts in the ſame ſtraight line. 


The bow and quarter line, is when 


the ſhips are ranged in a ſtraight line, 
cutting their keels obliquely in the 
ſame angle: hence at any intermediate 


ſhip, the ſhips towards one extremity 


of the line will be on the bow, and 
thoſe towards the other extremity will 
be on the quarter of that ſhip. 

If ſeveral ſhips ſtand on the ſame 


line and ſteer the ſame courſe, but dif- 
ferent from that line, they are ſaid it 


be in echiquier, or cheguerwiſe. 
Manceuvre in ſucceſſion, is when a 
fleet, ranged in cne of the orders of 


failing, and ſtanding on the ſame line, 
the ſame manceuvre is ſucceſſively per- 


formed by each ſhip as ſhe arrives at 
the wake of the van ſhip of the whole 
fleet, if in one line; or of the van ſhip 
of her particular diviſion when divided 
into ſquadrons. So that a fleet tacks 
or veers, bears away or comes to the 


wind in ſucceſſion, when all the ſhips | 
of every line execute, one after ano- 


ther, the ſame manceuvre on the ſame 
point of the wake of the leading ſhip. 
The number of orders of failing is 


commonly aſſumed. to be five; and 


denominated the firfl, ſecond, third, 
fourth, and jifth, orders of failing ; 


beſides an order of Battle, an order of 

retreat, &c. - „ 
In the firſt order of ſailing, the fleet 

is ranged on one of the lines of bearing, 


and each ſhip ſteering the ſame courſe. 
Let the wind be north, and the fleet 


ranged on the ſtarboard line of bearing, 


and let the thips ſteer any courſe, as 


ſouth-weſt. In this caſe, the fleet is 


ready to form the line on the ſtarboard 
tack, by hauling the wind. Again, let 
the fleet be ranged on the larboard line 
of bearing, and ſteering the ſame courſe 


as before, then the fleet is in a poſition 
ever courſc they may be ſteering; and 


ready to form the line on the larboard 
tack, by tacking. ; 
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In a numerous fleet this method of 


; #23 failing is defective; as the fleet will be 
too much extended, and therefore the 
communication between the van and 


the rear rendered more difficult than 
when in a more connected order, It 
is of uſe, however, when the enemy 
is in ſight, as then the fleet may be 
readily formed in order of battle; and 
in that caſe only, or in paſſing through 
a ſtrait, will it be neceſſary to range 
the fleet in this order. 
In the ſecond order of ſailing, the 
fleet is ranged on a line perpendicular 
to the direction of the wind, and ſteer- 
ing any proper courſe. This order 
has the ſame defects as the former; 


and has alſo this diſadvantage attend- 
ing it, that the fleet cannot ſafely rack 


in ſucceſlion from this order, as each 
70 at the time of tacking is in danger 
of fa 


[ling on-board the ſhip next aſtern; 
and therefore, if the line is cloſe, the 
ſhip aſtern muſt bear up conſiderably, 


in order to avoid being on- board the ſhip 


ahead, which at that time is in ſtays. 


The third order of ſailing, is that in 
which he whole fleet is cloſe-hauled, 
ranged upon the two lines, or lines of 
bearing, and, therefore, containing an 
angle of twelve points; the admiral's 


ſhip being at the angular point, and 


the whole fleet ſteering the ſame 


courſe. This order of ſailing is, no 
doubt, preferable to either of the for- 


mer, as the ſhips are more collected, 


and can more diſtinctly perceive and 


obey the figoals ; but, if the fleet is nu- 
merous, it will be too much extended. 

In the fourth order of ſailing, the 
fleet is divided into ſix or more co- 


lumns, as may be judged neceſſary: 


by which means the fleet is much more 


connected than in any of the former 


orders. The commanders, ranged up- 
on the two lines of bearing, have their 
ſquadrons aſtern of them upon two 
lines parallel to the direction of the 
wind; the firſt ſhips of each column 
being, with reſpect to the commander 


of their ſquadron, the one on his ſtar- 


board, and the other on his larboard, 
The diſtance between the 
columns ſhould, however, be ſuch, that 


the fleet may readily reduce itſelf to 


the third order of ſailing, and from 
that to the order of battle, This or- 


der is adapted for fleets or conyoys 
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eroſſing the ocean; but, as it requires 
much time to reduce a fleet from this 


order to that of battle, it is, therefore, 


defective when in preſence of an cne- 


my. | 

he fifth, and laſt, order of ſailing, 
is that in which the fleet is divided 
into three columns cloſe-hauled, and, 
therefore, parallel to each other; and 
alſo the reſpective ſhips abreaſt of each 
other. The van commonly forms the 
weather column; the centre diviſion, 


the middle column; and the rcar divi- 


ſion, the lee column. Circumſtances 
may, however, require the van to be 
the lee column, and the rear the wea- 
ther column. If the fleet is very nu- 
merous, each diviſion may be divided 
into two columns; and each admiral 
is to place himſelf at a little diſtance 
before, and in the direction of the mid- 


dle of his divifion, 


The diſtance between any ſhip and 
that adjacent to it, in the ſame column, 
and alſo the interval between the co- 


lumns, are regulated by the com- 


mander in chief according to circum- 
ſtances. The interval or perpendicu- 


lar diſtance between the columns is 
commonly taken; ſuch as, that the 


angle contained between the line of the 
columns and an imaginary line joining 
one of the extreme ſhips of that co- 
lumn, and the ſhip at the other extre- 
mity of the adjacent column, may be 
about two points. The meaſure of 
this angle muſt, however, depend in 
part upon the length of the column; 
and when it is determined upon, the. 
diſtance between the columns may be, 
found by multiply ing the length of one 
of the columns by the tangent of the 
above angle to the radius unity: 
whence, it that angle be taken equal 
to two points, the length of a column 
multiplied by the decimal . 414 will 


give the diſtance between the columns. 


Thus, let a column contain fix ſhips ; 
let the diſtance between each be 100 
fathoms; and the length of each hip. 
the extremity of the bowſprit to the 
ſtern 46 fathoms; then the whole 
length of the column will be 776 fa. 
thoms. Now the above angle being 
taken equal to two points, the diſtance 

between the columns 15 equal to 
776X .414=3214 fathoms. 


The order of battle is formed by 5 
| | | drawing 
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drawing up the ſhips of the fleet in a 
line nearly cloſe-hauled, and under an 


_ ealy ſail; each ſhip being at a certain 


aſſigned diſtance from that next ahead, 
as a half or a whole cable's length. 
The fire-ſhips, with frigates ahead 


and aſtern, form a line parallel to the 
foriner, and to the windward of it if 


the enemy is to the Jeeward; but to 
the leeward if the enemy is to the 
windward. Without this line another 


is formed, parallel thereto, of the 


Kore-ſhips, &c. with frigates ahead 
and aſtern. | mo 

In retreating from a ſuperior force, 
it is neceſſary to draw up the fleet in 
fuch an order that it may, with the 
greateſt advantage, oppoſe or annoy 
the faſt ſailing veſſels of the enemy: 


for this purpoſe, the order of retreat 


eommonly taken 1s that which is the 


inverſe of the third order of failing. 


As the feet generally runs before the 
wind, the ſhyps of the line are there- 
fore ranged on the two lines of bear- 
ing; hence theſe lines contain an angle 
equal to 135 degrees. The admiral is 


at the angular point, and the frigates, 


tranſports, &c. are included within 


the wings to leeward. In place of 


running before the wind, the fleet 
may take any other proper direction; 
but ſtill the angle contained by the 
wings is to be 135% _ EO 
'The order of convoy is that in which 


the ſhips are all in the wake of one 


another, ſteering on the ſame point of 


the compaſs, and forming a right line. 


If the fleet is numerous, it may be di- 
vided into three columns, which are 
to be ranged parallel to each .other, 
that of the admiral occupying the mid- 
dle, and all ſteering the ſame courſe, 
Having defined the different orders 
of failing, we ſhall now proceed to ſhow 
the method of getting a fleet under 
way, and of bringing it to an anchor, 
In order to get a fleet under way, 
the lee column 1s to get under way 
frſt, and bring to all at the ſame time, 


juſt as they find themſelves after caſt- 


ing. The centre column is then to 
perform the fame manceurre, and caſt 
likewiſe as ſoon as the other column is 
brought to; and both columns will re- 
main in that poſition till the weather 
column, which 'is ſtill apeak, having 


weighed, ſhall be alſo under Way.“ 


The three columns may often be got 
under way all at once: but, to execute 
this the fleet muſt all act together, and 
with equal ardour; for the weather 
ſhips muſt not, at any rate, be under 
way before the lee ones. If it be 
neceſſary to get immediately in order 
of battle, the weather columns are at 
once to bear away two points together, 
that they may take their poſts in the 
line of battle ahead of the lee column. 


Tf the fleet be moored in a line, 


head to wind, the rear ſhip may get 
under way firſt, and hav! immediately 


by the wind; the others in ſucceſſion, 


from the rear to the van, can eaſily 


take their ſtation in her wake, fo that 


the rear ſhip will now become the 
leader, Or, the fleet may all get un- 


der way at the ſame time; but the van 


ſhip is to bring to, while the reſt, caſt- 


ing the other way, would ſtand on 


by the wind on the ſame tack on which 


they have caſt, and come to tack ſuc- 


ceſſively in her wake, to form the or- 
der of battle. 7 

To bring a fleet to an anchor, it 
ought, if conſiderable, to anchor in 


three parallel lines, on one of the lines 
of bearing, and at the proper diſtance _ 


which the length of the columns re- 
quire; the diſtance between the adja- 


cent ſhips in the ſame column being 
about a cable's length. The van and 
rear of the columns are to correſpond 


with each other exactly in the direc- 


tion of the wind, that they may with 


eaſe get under way, and form the or- 


der of battle with facility, fo as to be 


able to diſpute the weather-gage with 
the enemy if he ſhould come in ſight. 


As this evolution is to be performed 


in moderate weather, the fleet being 
in three columns, they are all at the 
ſame time to bring their ſhip's head to 
the wind under the topfails, and let 
go their anchors together, clewing up 
their topſails with all poſſible diſpatch; 
putting the foot of the ſails in the 


and loofening the ſheets before hauling 
them down; then veering away an 
equal quantity of cable to preſerve the 


aſſigned ditance. When it blows ſo 
freſh as to require the topſails being 


reefed, two cables' length may be kept 
between the ſhips, and even three if 


it be likely to blow hard. 


If the flect do not exceed twenty 


ſhips, 


and arrogant. 
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" ſhips; they may anchor on one of the 


lines of bearing; or parallel to the coaſt, 
in places where trade-winds are com- 
mon, provided they blow in the di- 
rection of the land; for, in all caſes, 
they muſt be in a condition to get un- 
der way at the firſt ſight of the enemy, 
whoſe approach is never to be waited 
for at anchor; becauſe, if it be dange- 


rous for a ſingle ſhip, it muſt. be ſtil 
more ſo for a fleet, the movements of 
which are interrupted by the difficulty 
there is in getting with celerity un- 
der way ſhips which are moored, and 


Which, in that caſe, are not able mu- 


tually to ſupport one another, as is ab- 


ſolutely requiſite in a fleet. . 
L To be continued. © 


MEMOIRS or LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 
Liez or Miss WExNTWORTH, (written by herſelf.) 


T was my ill fortune to be born the 
I| youngeſt of three children; I ſay 
il], becauſe, in my infancy, I thought 
myſelf very unhappy on that account; 
and, indeed, | know not whether it has 
not been ſo. , My father's declining af- 
fairs, ſoon after my birth, ſubjecting me 
to continual contumely and inſult; 
theſe ſo irritated the natural impetuo- 
ſity of my temper, that it required all 
that ſeries of misfortunes I afterwards 


experienced to ſubdue it. 


Oppreſſed by the chilling hand of 
penury, which the diſtraction of my 
Fiber circumſtances (occaſioned by a 
tedious law-ſuit he was engaged in) 
cauſed, my youthful days were ſpent 


in a ſolitude leſs inſupportable to a feel. 


ing mind than the inſults of the proud 
But, alas ! it muſt even 
be painful to youth. Entombed, though 
yet in the world, I was as much a ſtran- 
ger to its ſocial ſatisfactions as though 


J had never reſpired but in the ſandy 


deſerts of Arabia. 85 
The misfortunes of my 
which all were equally concerned, ren= 


dered participation of no avail, ſince 
ſorrow could find little relief in' bur- 


thening. its neighbour with the woes 


they could nor remedy. Alone, there- 
fore, unregarded, unnoticed, uncoun- 


tenanced, frightful would have been 
relieve it by b:oks—Books! the fed 


the only recreation of abandoned po- 
yerty. 1 had always, from my child- 


an inclination to which the ſolitude, 
was cendemned to added ſome force. 

Thus left at a very early age to form 
myſelf, what could be expected from 
ſuch tuition? I had ſo. unbounded a 
VO. VIII. No. 103. | 


family, in 


my ſecluſion, had I not found means to 


companions of excluded indigence;— 


hood, a ſtrong inclination to letters; 


thirſt of knowledge, that I read every 
thing which fell in my way: and it 
could not be ſuppoſed that all could be 


worth my peruſal: my head, there. 


fore, became nlled with ſuch dreary in- 
congruous opinions, cauſed by ſo mixed 
a ſtudy, that I grew up te the age of 


' fifteen with a mind little elſe than a 


chaos of ideas I was unable to conne&t _ 
or derange. I was, however, per- 


ſuaded 1 had acquired a wonderful 


ſtock of knowledge. In this opinion I 
remained till my reaſon was more fully 
difcloſed ; when that faculty arrives 
at maturity, taſte and genius ripen in- 
ſtantaneouſly. I ſoon perceived 1 had 
been wrong. I ſtudicd in a more re- 
gular and progreiſive manner, nll, in 
another twelvemonth, I had really 
made ſome proficiency in that part of 
literature ſtiled the Belles Lettres. 
All this time I never once reflected 
of what utility thoſe ſciences I was 
purſuing with ſo much avidity would 
be of to me. No; I was too much in- 
tereſted in the delightful enjoyment of 
them, to reflect how unneceſſary all 
thoſe acquirements might be in the 
ſituation of life I might perhaps be 
deſtined to. Surely, rhoughr J, that 
which opens the mind, and expands 


the heart, can never but be valuable in 


any ſtation, My young and unwary 
heart deceived me. I fondly thought 

a noble mind would ſurely meet with 
ſome ſpirits congenial to its own, who 
could taſte, who would reward its 
merit. Poſſeſſed with this idea, I ſtill © 
continued to purſue them with eager-⸗ 
neſs, Such was the manner in which 
I employed my early youth, till the age 
in which it was thought neceſſary for 
me to be placed in ſome ſituation in 
which I might ſupport myſelf, as my 
N | 0 parents 
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parents were now no longer, from 
continued misfortune, enabled to do it. 


After many propoſitions, of which 


there was none that appeared practica- 
ble, it was at length agreed to endea- 
vour to procure for me a teacher's 
place in ſome boarding-ſchool. It was 
a ſituation I thought I ſhould like ex- 
tremely. I had read in Thomſon, 
how great the pleaſure, © To teach the 
young idea how to ſhoot; but J forgot, 
that in the diverſity of a ſchool there 
could be but few who would afford the 
tutor much pleaſure. I began mv. em- 
ployment, with”eaperneſs ; but, diſap- 
pointed in my expectations, I ſoon be- 
came weary of it. Young, and impe- 
tuous, I was often out of all parience at 
the ſtupidity of ſome, and the inatten- 


tion of others; till, at length, the chil- 


dren (who would not bear authority 


from one but a few years older than. 


themſclvcs) threw off all reſtraint, and 


in ſchool would not pay the leaſt atten- 


tion to any of my inſtructions, 
Their unobſervance perpetually ob- 


liged me to appeal to the governeſs, 


who became at length wearied with 
my complaints. One day, obſerving 
they behaved in a very improper man- 
ner, ſhe inquired, © Why I did not 
order them better?“ I replied, It 
was not my fault, for they would mind 
nothing I ſaid to them; a confeſſion, 

ou muſt imagine, mortifying enough. 


he governeſs returned, If that is 


the caſe, I muſt have ſomebody they 
will attend to.!“ I wes therefore in a 
ſhort time diſmiſſed, and obliged to re- 
turn to my parents, who were not in 
a ſituation to be very glad to receive 
me. mw | | | 
Remaining a long time at home, 
without hearing of any thing that 
would ſuit me, I led a moſt unhappy 
life. Continually told by ſome Kind 


* 


friend or other, (not without dark 


hints, they thought it muſt be by my 
own miſconduct, ) that it was a pity I 
could not go out into the world again, 
inſtead of ſtaying at home; they 
© wondered I had not more ſpirit than 
to be a burthen to my parents, they 


were ſo ill able to ſuſtain.” I inquired - 


of theſe good people, what they would 
Have me to do? Why, get into ſome 
employment to be ſure.”* © Moſt 
willingly,” replied I, „if you can 


point out the way.” They anſwered; 
they could not tell Juſt then; bur 
there were ways enough, if people 
would but try, and not be above their 


ſituation z and that, if you could not 


get one thing, you could get another.” 


Then they would tell me a long ſtory, 


how “ Miſs Such-a-one, who was 


moſt exceedingly accompliſhed, and a 


lady of great family, did not ſcruple to 
go into a milliner's ſhop, nor to carry 
a band-box as large as herſelf.”* - 

In anſwer to all theſe fine ſpeeches 
I could only tell them, * I ſhould not 
object to any thing of the kind they 
had mentioned; but that I had found 
employment was difficult to be got by 
thoſe who had not been bred to any.” 


«© That was true,“ they rejoined; and 


obſerved with a malicious p-intedneſs, 
© It was to be lamented I had not 
ſhown the ſame ingenuity in learning 


fome uſcful trade J had done in ſtudy- 


ing what could never be of any uſe to 
27 
me. 


endeavouring to gain ſome ſituation to 


ri&>me of them; but to no purpoſe; 


all my efforts were ineffectual, and J 
remained at home another twelve- 


month; at which period Mr, W. an 
old friend of my father's, had made in- 


tereſt with a lady of faſhion of his ac- 
quaintance, for me to ſuperintend the 


education of her two children, who 


were both very young. He introduced 


me to Mrs. Edgecumbe as a perſon 
very well qualified for that office. She 


received me with a {mile of tenderneſs 
and good nature. . 
I'm perfectly ſatis fied,“ ſaid ſhe, 


from your recommendation; ſhe ap- 


pears to me to have but one fault, and 
that is her extreme vouth.“'“ „ But,“ 


reſumed Mr. W. it is a fault that 


will mend; and your children are ſo 
young, that, by the time they will re- 


quire a more experienced miſtreſs, 
their young gouvernante will be ſufh- 


ciently improved in that reſpe&.” . 


„True,“ rejoined ſhe, “the pupils 
and the tutoreſs will improve together: 
but Miſs Wentworth would wiſh to 
ſee them, perhaps.” I bowed, and 
ſhe rang the bell; a ſervant came. 
« Defire Harriet and Charlotte to 
come hither.” Preſently two of the 


ſwecteſt cherubs that ever my eyes be- 


held 


You may imagine that, ſtimu- 
lated by ſuch refections, I failed not in 
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five years old, the other ſeven; they 
ran to their mother and inquired hy 
” ſhe ſent for them? 


« My loves,” ſaid 
ſhe, „there is your future governeſs; 
go and embrace her.“ 

The little creatures came up to me 
with ſome reluctance they were awed 
by the name of governeſs; but their 
apprehenfions ſoon ſubſided, when 
they perceived how affectionately L 
carcſſed them; for I overheard the 
eldeſt ſay to the other, I like her 
vaſtly, Harriet; ſhe looks very good- 
humoured ; I dare ſay ſhe won't be ſe- 
vere to us.“ And ſhe was right, I 
had no occaſion for ſeverity with ſuch 
docile and yielding natures. 

It was here I poſſeſſed that pleaſure 
J vainly hoped to find in a boarding- 
ſchool. It is impoiſible to deſcribe the 
ſatisfaction I felt at perceiving my 
young Pupils' minds open to receive 
inſtruction, which I generally gave 
them in the guiſe of ſtory or fable. 

This was the period when I might 


be ſaid to tale felicity. Alas! it was 


but of ſhort duration. Beloved and 
reſpected by every one, there was but 
one with of my heart that remained 
ungratified. There was one perſon in 


the family whoſe efteem I took the 
maoſt intereſt in poſſeſſing, and of which 
It was a 
young gentleman of the name of Her- 


T was the moſt doubtful. 


bert; „O name for ever lov'd, for 
ever mourn'd !*? | | 8 
Mr. Herbert was ſecretary to Mr. 
Edgecumbe, and we had frequent 
opportunities of converſing with each 
otlier. We, therefore, unavoidably 
grew intimate, and I was not long in 
ſuſpenſe. | TT = 
When there was a large company to 
dinner, I and my pupils generally 


dincd alone. At thoſe times I obſerved 
Mr. Herbert would always find ſome 


pretext for dining with us. Could it 
be wondered at if I was pleaſed wih 
the attention of a man whoſe noble and 


delicate foul fpoke in all his actions? 


Ah! no; from the firſt moment I be- 
held him, I took a too lively intereſt 


in every thing which concerned him. 


Alas! I imbibed a paſſion which time 
can never oblitcrate ; a paſſion which, 


for one ſhort ſcaſon of happineſs, has 
colt me whole ages of forrow ! 


LIFE or MISS WENTWORTH. 


No wonder if I was charmed by his 


approbation of my. acquirements:— 


Ah! how ſoothing were his delicate 
and reſpeAful praiſes to one who had 
nown the want of that ſoul-enliven- 


ing © manna to the faint bewildered 


mind.“ 


One day I had occaſion to go isto 


the library for a book which I wanted, 


As I opened the door, the firſt object 
which preſented itſelf was Mr. Her- 


bert, with a paper in his hand he ap- 
peared to be viewing with great atten- 
tion, and was raiſing to his lips juſt as 
I entered. I know not how it was, 
but an unaccountable jealouſy took 


poſſeſſion of me, and, with a ridiculous 
kind of reſentment, I begged pardon 


for my intruſion, and was haſtily reti- 


ring, when, ſtarting at my voice, and 


hurrying the paper into his boſom, he 


exclaimed, © Where are you going, 


Miſs Wentworth? you do not inter- 
rupt me; pray ſtay. I was only nou- 
riſhing a fond admiration of one, of 


whoſe charms I need no freſh proofs ; 


and whom if I had never ſeen, my 


heart had been the caſier.“ | | 
If ſuch were your meditations,” 


ſaid I, & I will not interrupt them: I 
came to look for a book I wanted, but 
it will do juſt as well another time.“ 


He caught my hand as I was going. 
„ How can you think your preſence 


an intruſion, when you muſt be con- 
vinced the happiet moments of my 
life are thoſe which are ſpent in your 
ſociety?“ | | 

After having, as I thought, confeſſ- 
ed a paſſion for another, I could not 
help reſenting the impertinent gal- 
lantry of this compliment, by“ beg- 
ging he would not rehearſe them to 
me, but reſerve them for her whote 


charms had made ſo deep an i npreſſion. 


on him.” “ Ah!” replied he, © have 


you ſo little conſcigufneſs of your own, 
as to imagine ir could be any ont but 
yourſelf.” 
muſt be vain indeed if I could ſuppoſe 
what I ſaw as I entered had any refer- 
ence to me.“ | 

Will you forgive me,“ returned 
he, © if I thew you, in your own ele- 
gant and judicious remarks, what it was 


I was contemplating with ſo much 


pleaſure and admiration ?” Sofaying, 


he drew the paper from: his boſom, and 


GC 2 preſented 
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preſented it to me. How was I ſur- 


priſed and confuſed, when I beheld 
in my own hand ſome obſervations I had 
made on an author, and had inadver- 
tent!y left in the book. „ 
He ſmiled at my embarraſſment. 


„What,“ ſaid he, © is Miſs Went- 


worth hurt at my having an opportu- 
nity anew of admiring the delicacy of 
Aer taſte, and the acuteneſs of her 
judgment?” | 1 


am afraid I am more indebted 


to politeneſs than to truth for that com- 
pliment,“ I replied, „for J am under 
no apprehenſions of the kind you men- 
tion; I am only mortified I ſhould by 
my carelefine(s have expoſed my vanity 
and preſumption,” | 
Good Heaven!“ cried he, “ and 
you inſenſible to your own merit, fo 
lind to your own deſert, as actually to 


* ſet no greater value upon that effuſion 
of your pen, than to call it by ſuch 
Harſh names: or is it the ſubtlety of 
that ſex, who think it graceful to ſeem 

to endeavour to hide what they. ace 


convinced all muſt fee?” -— 


J coloured with reſentment: „I 


am ſorry,” faid I, © you ſhould have 


fo poor an opinion of me, as to ſuppoſe 
me capable of ſuch man artifice,” 


I was leaving him with diſdain, 


though he conjured me to ſtay, and en- 
treated my pardon, if by the inadver- 


could ſay, I withdrew. 


moſt impaſſioned, | 
which he ſaid would end but with his 


tency of his expreſſions he had offend- 


ed me: but, notwithſtanding all he 


After this converfation, I did not ſee 


Mr. Herbert for ſeveral days, except 
at dinner hours, and then he ſeemed 
reſerved, and ſpoke little. He ima- 


gined I was greatly diſpleaſed by my 
refuſing to liſten to him. It was not 
long, however, ere he ſeized an oppor- 
tunity of declaring, in words the 


life, and that he ſhould be the moſt mi- 


* 


ſerable of beings if I was incapable of 


returning it. 


I could not with ſincerity ſay I was, 


and I frankly confeſſed my heart was 


not inſenſible to his merits : tranſport- 
ed with this ingenuous declaration, he 
thanked me a thouſand times for a 


confeſſion, which he ſaid was as gene- 
'XOus as it was candid, I was not able 


can you really mean what you ſay ? are 


a love for me, 


wholly to partake of his joy; ſome cruel 
reſlections intervened to deſtroy the 
ſatisfaction I felt in giving 4 to 


ſo amiable a lover. I could not help obs 


ſerving to him, how weak it was to flat- 
ter ourſelves with vain expectations; 
for, in our ſituation, it ſeemed improba- 


ble we could ever be united, without the 
higheſt degree of imprudence. Oh!“ 


cried he triumphantly, * nothing 
is impoſſible to love! love will find 
out means impracticable to every thing 
elſe; and, while I can flatter myſelf I 
have yours, 1 will never deſpair.“ 
Our lively imaginations: figured a 


thouſand different ſ-hemes, by which, 


we might be enabled to unite our fate 
together.. But that upon which he 
had the greateſt dependance, was the 
ſtrong intereſt he imagined he had with 
ſome people in power, to procure for 
him a place under government. Being 
of a good family, and having a relation 
who had been his guardian, and who 
had, from his profeſſion, ſome intereſt, 
he might naturally form hopes. Bur 


expectations from courtefriends arc {0 


long 'ere they are gratified, if ever, that 
though he had not the leaſt doubt of 


ſucceeding, yet his patience was almoſt 
exhauſted, and he would frequentiy 
importune me to, marry him; but, fa- 
tisfied with my preſent fituation, in 
which I enjoyed more felicity than I 
had ever known before, I turned away 


from his importunities, till a circum - 
ſtance happened that deſtroyed my pre- 
ſent happineſs, and gave him ſome un- 


anſwerable arguments to urge againſt 
my obje&tions. _ 4 


Mrs. Edgecumbe was one of thoſe 
characters that would be the moſt ami- 
able, was it not for a certain inactivity 


of diſpoſition that rendered it impoſht- 


ble for her to be ſtable in her regards; 
kind, tender, affectionate, and candid, 
ſhe was by nature formed to make the 


beſt friend in the world, if an indolence 


of temper had not rendered thoſe qua- 
lities abortive ; but ſhe would loſe the 


friend ſhe valued moſt, rather than take 
the trouble of penetrating into that 
which appeared myſterious or perplex- 


ing; and would ſooner forego the 
pleaſure of having the candid wiſhes 
of her heart confirmed, than ſuſtain the 


fatigue of minute inveſtigation. Such 
characters are extremely pleaſing for 


an 
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an acquaintance; for indolence did not 

revent her doing all thoſe little Kind 
offices that require no exertion, and 
yet make the harmony of mixed ſo- 
ciety. Such was Mrs. Edgecumbe's 
diſpoſition, that it cauſed her to do, 
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vering; for though ſhe profeſſed, and 
I believe really felt, a fincere love for 
me, yet could ſhe not overcome her 


indolence fo far, as either to endeavour 


to clear or extenuate my conduct when 
it was aſperſed. What follows will 
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from negligence and laſſitude, what ſbew how ſeverely I ſuffered by this 
others are guilty of from meanneſs and failure in her diſpoſition 
envy. This weakneſs I had unhap- [To be continued. ] 

pily too early an opportunity of diſco- "37 | . 
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HE moſt remarkable feature in innovations on eſtabliſhed practice were 
the military hiſtory of the pre- ſeldom adopted, in the corps of engi- 
ſent war is the invention, or the adop- ncers, becauſe the old officers, always 
tion, of horſe-artillery. The firſt and more numerous in that than in the 
moſt brilliant ſucceſſes of the French other corps of the army, combined ta 
armics were owing almoſt excluſively oppoſe their experience, and the rou- 
to this improvement. The hiſtory of tine of eftabliſhed practice, to the ef- 
it, as given in a French work of the firſt forts of the young officers, whole the- 
character, cannot but be intereſting, ory was frequently more learned; it 
It is well known, that horſe-artillery was often propoſed, but in vain, to 
was firſt uſed by the Pruffians. The form a light artillery, Before the re- 
great Frederic had invented this im- volution, however, ſome eſſays in that 
provement, on the old ſyſtem, at a way had been made; but they were 
time when, in order to reſiſt the league deſultorv attempts, founded on no fixed 
formed againſt him, his genius multi- plan. The general officers, who con- 
plied his reſources; and when his ar- deſcended to attend to theſe experi- 
my, tranſported with a celerity and a ments, propoſed that the wurſt-wagen 
Preciſion until then unknown, tri- ſhould be uſed in the ſame way in 
umphed againſt ſuperior forces, and, which it was uſed by the Auſtrians. 
in the ſame campaign, on frontiers II 1791 Mr. Duportail, the war- 
facing his eſtates, both on the eaſt and miniſter, authoriſed the commandait 
ww „55 _ of the diviſion at Mentz to form two 
The army of Frederic was become, companies of horſe-artiilery, The 
with reaſon, the great military ſchool ſucceſs of this trial, the extenſive in- 
of Europe; but it is wonderful that telligence of the officers, and of the 
the other European powers did not choſen artillery- men, who were em- 
earlier profit by this the moſt uſeful ployed in it, and who were, in a few 
of his leſſons, which bore more than weeks, able to manceuvre with the 
the others the imprint of rare genius. light troops, put an end to all doubts 
Horſe or flying-artillery was intro- on the ſubject, and evinced how pecu- 
duced into the Auſtrian army during larly well fitted for this ſervice were 
the reign of Joſeph II. but it was not French ſoldiers. WITS oo 
made a principal object of attention. It In 1792, alittle before the declara- 
remained in a ſtate of imperfection tion of war, M. de Narbonne, who 
which rendered it impoſſible to feel all had ſucceeded M. Duportail, and, like 
its advantages. They, indeed, tranſ- him, had formed a committee of the 
ported their cannoneers on caiſſons or beſt-informed officers in the ſervice, 
waggons, which were conſtructed in had ſummoned to this committee the 
the form of the old hunting-carriages generals of the three grand diviſions of 
of Germany called z2burſt-abagen, and the army, and the chief officers of the 
which differ from the common kind by artillery corps, when he ſet about exa- 
being covered in ſuch a way that a man mining and deciding on the beſt means 
may. fit on them in the attitude of riding of bringing to perfection, and extend- 
„ ing, the uſe of flying-artillery in the 
In France, Where the moſt uſeful French army. 115 TIT} 
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We cannot give a more juſt idea of 
the organization of this new ſpecies of 
troops than by reporting the reſult of 
this conference. It was there deter- 
mined unanimouſly, as fundamental 


Points, s 


1. That a numerous horſe- artillery, 


well {crved, and kept always complete 


in men and horſ's, was the ſureſt mode 
of protecting the evolutions of a body 
of men modcrately diſciplined, by ſup- 
porting their attack with the bayonet, 
and in fruſtrating, by poſitions timely 


and opportunely taken, the advantage 


which better diſciplined troops might 
promiſe themſelyes from their ſupe- 
riority in manceuvres, 

2. That the uſe of this new kind of 
artillery, the regulations of its ſervice, 
the inſtructions of the men, &c. ſhould 
differ from the common artillery only 
in this, that the canyon being better 
mountcd, and conveyed with the ut- 
moſt poſſible ſwiftneſs wherever its 
effect may be the greateſt, the can- 
noneers may always accompany their 
pieces, and begin to act as ſcon as they 
are placed. 


ter that the cannoneers ſhould be 
mounted on horſeback, than if they 
were only partly mounted, as in the 


dur ſt, or arched waggons, becauſe, in 


this caſe, accidents. are the leſs fre- 
quent, the movements more eaſy, the 
retreat more ſure, and the replacing of 
horfes mere eaſily and ſpeedily effected. 

4. That, without excluding any ca- 
bre, it appears moſt advantageous to 
ufe 8 or 12-pounders and mortars. 

g. That it is uſeleſs to inſtruct the 
cannoneer on horſeback in the ma- 
nœuvres of a cavalry ſoldier, becauſe 
that were to detach him, without rea- 

fon, from the principal object. That 
it will ſuffice if he be firmly ſeated on 
His horſe, and accuſtomed to mount and 
alight with. caſe, to guide his horſe 
with freedom, without confining him 


to any particular order in followiag his 


piece; and, leaving it to his own dit- 
cretion to learn and execute, when 
there may be occaſion for ſuch cavalry 
manœuvres as ſhall be necellary. 

6. That what is called the forward 
manceurre ſhould always be employed, 
unleſs when circumſtances render its 
ule impolſible; becauſe the horſes, in 
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wied, ⁊ ſimilar ſucces. 


that caſe, remaining harneſſed, while 
the pieces are in exerciſe, there is 
gained ſo much time to be employed 
in profiting of the poſition which the 
piece occupies, all the time which would 
otherwiſe be loſt in putting to or un- 
harneſſing the horſes. | 

7. That in order to form at once a 
ſufficient number of horſe-artillery 
companies, without weakening the 
artillery-regiments, it will ſuffice to 
attach to cach piece 7wo diſciplined 
cannoneeis, and to take the reſt from 
among the other troops, and in pre- 
ference from the light troops. 

On this foundation was eſtabliſhed 
this new inſtitution in the French ar- 
mies, from which they have derived 
ſuch ſignal advantages in the preſent 
war. | 5 | 

General Dumourter illuſtrated the 
utility of this kind of troops for inva- 
fion towards the end of the campaign 
of 1792, in Belgium. Since that time, 
innumerable inftances have occurred 


of the utility of horſe-artillery, either 


for defence or attack. At the affair 


5 | of Warerlo, while Pichegru command- 
3. That, for this purpoſe, it is bet- 


ed the army of Flanders, 4000 cavalry, 
manceuvring with horſe-artillery, ſuſ- 
tained the attack (the fact is teſtified 
by the officers of the combined army) 
of 30,000 men, ſupported by an artil- 
lery, at leafty triple that of the French. 
Buonaparte, at the battle of Caſtig- 
lione, after the raiſing of the ſiege of 
Mantua, having ordered General Do- 
martin to collect and place judiciouſly 
ſeveral diviſions of light artillery, 1s 
ſaid to have thereby broken the line of 


the Auſtrians, and thus decided the 
fate of Italy. 


The flying-artillery 
contributed no leſs to the ſucceſs of the 
battle of Ettlingen, where General 


Moreau, very inferior in cavalry, main- 
tained his left wing againſt all the ca- 


valry of the archduke. A ſimilar ma- 
nœuvre obtained for General Hoche, 
on the Rhine, in the laſt affair of Nicu- 
General Belle, 
whocommanded allthe artillery, which 
was rapidly brought forward, and ex- 
erciſed in open field, to ſilence the fire 
of an intrenched live, flanked with 
ſtrong redoubts, was one of the officers 
who formed the firſt companies. 
The archduke, profiting by this 
experience, greatly augmented and 
improved 
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ramparts. 


improved the uſe of horſe-artillery in 
the Auſtrian army. At the beginning 
of the laſt campaign he attached 
diviſions of it to different corps of light 
troops, and derived great adran- 
tages from it in the engagements of his 
advanced guards before the decihve 
battle of Stockach. | 

 Horfe-artillery is now become ge- 
neral in every army. It can follow 
cavalry every where, and traverſe ri- 
vers and marſhes which are impaſſable 
by foot-artillery. It can move rapid- 
ly, and en maſſe, to any point of un- 


* 


CONDUCT or 1 LAT TIPPOO SULTAUN. 13 


foreſeen attack, turn an enemy's corps, 
take them in flank or in rear; it can 
be made to anſwer the ſervice of ad- 
vanced poſts, that of ſtationary artil- 
lery, of rear-guard, and alſo that of a 
body of referve, It is free from the 


charges umverlally made againſt the 


heavy artillery, that of retarding and 
encumbering the march of troops. Ac- 
cordingly,' the French have confined 
the uſe of this latter kind to fieges 
only, with the exception of 4-poaund 
pieces, which yet remain attached to 
their battalion. | 


CONDUCT OF THE LATE TIPPOO SULTAUN, PENDING TRE 


ASSAULT or SERINGAPATANM. 


HE ſultaun went out carly on 


the morning of the 4th of May, 
as was his cuſtoin daily, to one of the 


cavaliers of the outer rampart of the 


North face, whence he could ohſerve 
what was doing on both ſides; he re- 
mained there till about noon, when he 
took his uſual repaſt under a panda]. It 


would appear that he had at that time 


no ſuſpicion of the aſſault being ſo near, 
for, when it was reported to him that 


our parallels and approaches were un- 
uſually crowded with Europeans, he 
did not expreſs the leaft apprehenſion, 
nor take any other precaution but de- 


firing the meſſenger to return to the 
Weſt face with orders to Meet Gof- 
har, with the troops on duty near the 


breach, to keep a ſtrict guard. 


A few minutes afterwards he was 


informed that Mcet Gof har had been 
killed by a cannon ſhot near rhe 
breach, which inteiligence appeared 
to agitate him greatly; he immediately 
ordered the troops that were near him 


under arms, and his perſonal ſervants 


to load the carabines which they car- 
ried for his own uſe, and haſtened 


along the ramparts towards the breach, 
accompanied by a ſelect guard and ſe- 


veral of his chiefs, till he met a num - 


ber of his troops flying before the van 


of the Europeans, who he perceived 
had already mounted and gained the 
Here be exerted himſelf 
to rally the fugitives, and, uniting 
them with his own guard, encouraged 
them by his voice and example to make 
a determined ſtand. He repeatedly 


| red on our troops himſelf, and one of 


his ſervants aſſerts, that he ſaw him 


bring down ſeveral. Europeans near 


the top of the breach. Notwithſtand- 
ing theſe excrtions, when the front of 
thc European flank companies of the 
left attack approached the ſport where 
the ſuſtaun Rood, he found himſelf al- 
moſt entirely deſerted, and was forced 
to retire to the traverſes of the North 
ramparts; theſe he defended, one after 
another, with the braveſt of his men. 
and officers, and, aſſiſted by the fire af 
his people on the inner wall, he ſeve- 
ral times obliged the front of our 


troops, who were puſhing on with 


their uſual ardour, to make a ſtand. 


The Jols here would have been much 


greater cn our part, had n:t the light 
infantry and part of the battalion com- 


panics of the 12th regiment, crothng 


the inner ditch and mounting the ram- 
parts, driven the enemy from them, 
and taken in reverſe thoſe who, with 
the ſultaun, were defending the tra- 
verſes of the outer ramparts. 25 

While any of his troops remained 
with him, the ſultaun continued to 
diſpute the ground until he approache _ 
ed the paſſage acroſs the ditch to the 
gate of the inner fort; here he com- 


plained of pain and weakneſs in one of 
his legs, in which he had received a 


bad wound when very young, and, or- 
dering his horſe to be brought, he 
mounted, but, ſeeing the Europeans 
ſtill advancing on both the ramparts, 
he made for the gate, followed by his 
palanquin and a number of officers, ' 
troops, and ſervants. It was then, 
probably, his intention, either to have 

| | | entered 
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18 CHARLES VIII. KING or FRANCE. 
About duſk; General Baird, in con- 


entered and ſhut the gate, in order to 
attack the ſmall body of our troops 


which had got into the inner fort, and, 
if ſucceſsful in driving them out, to 


have attempted to maintain it againſt 


us; or to endeavour to make his way 


to the palace, and there make his laſt 
ſtand: but, as he was croſſing to the 


gate by the communication from the 


outer rampart, he received a muſket- 
ball in the right ſide, nearly as high as 


the breaſt: he, however, ſtil] preſſed 


en, till he was ſtopped, about half-way 


through the arch of the gateway, by 


the fire of the 12th light infantry from 
within, when he received a ſecond ball 
the other: the horſe he 
rode on, being alſo wounded, ſunk 


under him, and his turban fell to the 
round; many of his people fell at the 
ame time, on every fide, by muſketry 


both within and without the gate. 
The fallen ſultaun was immedi-. 
afely raiſed by ſome of his adherents, 


and placed upon his palanquin under 
the arch, and on one {fide the gateway, 
-where he lay or fat for ſome minutes, 


faint and exhauſted, till ſome Euro- 
peans entered the gateway. A ſer- 
vant, who has ſurvived, relates that 


one of the ſoldiers ſcized the ſultaun's 


ſword belt (which was very rich,) 


and attempted to pull it off; that the 
- fultaun, who {till held his ſword in his 
hand, made a cut at the ſoldier, with 


all his remaining ſtrength, and wound- 


ed him about the knee, on which he 


put his piece to his ſhoulder, and ſhot 
the ſultaun through the temple, when 


be inſtantly expired. 


Not leis than zoo men were killed, 
and numbers wounded, under the arch 
of this gateway, which foon became 
impaiſable, excepting over the bodies 
of the dead and dying. 


ſcquence of information he had re- 
ceived at the palace, came with lights 
to the gate, accompanied by the Jate 
killadar of the fort and others, to 


ſearch for the body of the ſultaun, and, 


after much labour, it was found, and 
brought from under a heap of ſlain to 
the inſide of the gate. The counte- 
nance was no ways diſtorted, but had 
an expreſſion of ſtern compoſure: his 
turban; jacket, and ſword- belt, were 


gone; but the body was recognized 


by ſome of his people who were there 


to be Padſhaw; and an officer who 


was preſent, with the leave of Gene- 
ral Baird, took from off his right arm 


the taliſman, which contained, ſewed 


up in pieces of fine flowered ſilk, an 
amulet of a brittle metallic fubſtance, 
of the colour of ſilver, and ſome ma- 


nuſcripts in magic Arabic and Perſian 


characters, the purpert of which (had 


there becn any doubt) would have 


ſufficiently aſcertained the identity of 


the ſultaun's body. It was placed on 
his own palanquin, and, by General 
Baird's orders, conveyed to the court 
of the palace, where it remainedduring 


the night, furniſhing a remarkable in- 


ſtance, to thoſe who are given to re- 
flection, of the uncertainty of human 
affairs. He who had left his palace in 
the morning, a powerful imperious 
ſultaun, full of vaſt ambitious projects, 


was brought back a lump of clay, his 
 kingdomoverthrown, his capitaltaken, 


and his palace occupied by the very 
man (Major-general Baird) who, a- 


bout fifteen years before, had been, 


with othcr victims of his cruelty and 
tyranny, releaſed from near four years 


of rigid confinement, in irons, ſcarce. 


300 yards from the ſpot where the 
corpſe of the ſultaun now lay. 


CHARLES V1II. KING or FRANCE. 


* HEN Louis XI. expired, A. D. 


1483, his ſon and ſucceſſor, 


Charles VIII. had almoſt completed 
his fourteenth year, and might have 
aſpired to the helm of government 


without any material violation of the 
laws of France; but, the deficiency 


of his education, the delicacy of his 


conſtitution, and the diſtance at which 


| he had been kepe from public affairs, 


rendered ſome more able pilot neceſ- 


ſary to ſteer the veſſel of ſtate through 


the ſecret ſhoals which ſurrounded it. 


The hiſtory of the early part of his 


reign is conſequently the hiſtory of 


Anne, the eideft daughter. of the late - 


monarch, and to whom Louis, in 
his laſt moments, had committed the 
charge of the government, with the 


_ doubtful title of governeſs. This lady, 


. though 
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rhough only 
ſecond year, : 
all the qualities requiſite for the high 
office with which ſhe» was inveſted. 
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entered into her twenty = 
appears to have poſteſfed 


Equal to her father in genius, but 
more uniform in her conduct, and 


{I Louis; though vindictive, not cruel; 
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competitors. 


though tenacious of her dignity, nci- 

She early formed the deſign of annex 
ing the duchy of Britanny tothe crown 
of France; what ſhe was not able to ac- 


compliſh by arms, ſhe brought about 
by policy. Francis II. duke of Bri- 
tanny, overwhelmed by misfortunes 


and oppreſſed by infirmities, breathed 


his laſt in 1490, leaving his daughter 


Anne, then only thirteen years of age, 
the heireſs of his ſpacivus dominions. 
The * and rich inheritance of that 
princeſs were diſputed by numerous 
| Maximilian, king of 
the Romans, who had been married to 
Mary of Burgundy, pleaded his dig- 


nity, and was protuſe in his promile 


of future aſſiſtance againſt her enc- 
mies; he was preferred, and the mar- 
riage was celebrated by proxy; the 


poverty of Maximilian prevented him 

krom preſenting himſelf in perſon; and 
. . * * * _ 

an union, Which his preſence would 


haverendered indifſoluble, was ſoon af- 


= ter broken; for the very foundation of 
huis hopes was undermined by a com- 
= petitor, of whom he had not entertained 
tha moſt diſtant ſuſpici n; the governcſ; 
of France perceived that, the conqueſt 
of Britanny; in oppoſition to the na- 
tives, would till prove a difficult en- 


terpriſe; and that the marriage of the 
ducheſs with the King of France could 
alone fully re-annex that ficf to the 
crown, 
formerly affianced to Margaret; daugh- 
ter cf Maximilian, who, though too 
= young for the conſummation of her 


But Charles VIII. had becn 


marriage, had been ſent to Paris to be 


» educated, and at this time bore the 
title of Queen of France. Beſides her 
- rich dowry; ſhe was alſo lieireſs, after 


her brother Philip, to all the domi-" 


nions of the houſe of Burgundy, But 


the regent determined to prefer the 


immediate poſſeſſion of a confiderable 


territory to a ſucceſſion diſtant and 
Vox. VIII. No. 103. | 
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17 
precarious; and by diffolving two mars” 


riages, which had been celebrated bur 


not conſummated, to unite the King. 
of France with the Ducheſs of Brits 
tauy. Margaret of. Auitria was there» 
fore ſent back to her father. The 


F u ench forces puſhed their advantages 


in Brittany; they were received into 
Nantz, by the Lord d' Albert; and 
ſoon after inveſted in Rennes the Du- 
cheſs of Britanny. I hat princels, at- 
tacked on every fide, and hopelets of 
ſucceſs, long diſdained to violate the 
faith the had pledged; the preſſure of 
circumſtances at length extoried her 
reluctant conſent; and the nuptials of 
the Ducheſs of Britanny with the King 
of France were celebrated at Lan- 
gcais, in Touraine; in the year 1491. 
The ſucceſs of Charles was the moſt 
ſenſible mortification to the King of 
the Romans; he had loſt a confideras 
ble territory, w hich he thought he had 
acquired, and an accomplithed princets; 
whom he had cſpoulcd : hie was affronts 
ed in the pertoa of his daughter Mar- 


gat ct, who was tent back to him after the 


had been treated during ſome ycars as 
Queeu of France; he ventcd his rage 
in the mott violent expreitions ; and 
threatened France with an invaſion 
from che united arms of Auſtria, Spain, 


and England. | | 


With the acquiſition of Britanny, 
the influence of the regent (now 
Ducheſs of Bourbon) had expired; 
and the fears of Frauce were aug- 
mented by the inexperience of her 
youthful ſovereign. Yet the ſtorm 
which menaced deſtructſon, was ſoon 


huthed; and as ihe character of Charles 


began to expand itfelt with the in- 

crcaſe of his years; his ſabjscts dif- 
cerned a di{pohtion far different from 

that of his faihe-, 
dark and crafty Louis, they beheld a 
king whoſe fancy was lively; though 
his judgment was weak; who poſſeſſed 
a temper the moſt amiable and gentle; 
and a heart which even power could 
not corrupt to the commithon of a 
crime. Fond of pleaſure, though ea- 
ſily inflamed with the love of giory, he 


ſacrificed alternatcly to both; and the 


pretenſions which, as heir to the houle 
of Anjou, he 1nherved- on the king- 
dom of Naples, formed a plautlicle and 
fla:tering object to a youthful mind. 
The RELIES of the Quchos 
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* BY ' CHARLES VIII. KING or FRANCE, 
the gates of Rome to be thrown open. 


of Bourbon, the ſiſter of Charles, 
againſt the Italian expedition, were re- 
ceived with cold neglect ; vet the prepa- 


kations of the king ſeemed inadequate 


to the important enterpriſe he medi- 
tated ; the army with which he pro- 
poſed to croſs the Alps and Apen- 
vines, conſiſted ſcarcely of twenty 


thoufand men; gallant indeed and cou- 


rageous, but unaccuſtomed to the fa- 
tigues of long and toilſome campaigns. 
The tain of artillery, however, the 
ammunition, and warhke ſtorcs of 
every kind, provided for its uſe, were 
ſo conſiderable as to bear ſome reſem- 
blance to the immenſe apparatus of 
modern war. | 


Alfter a number of delays, unavoid- 


able at the commencement of ſuch an 


enterpriſe, Charles began his march, 


A. D. 1494. While he waited at Aſt, in 


Picdmont, for his artillery, which was 


obliged to be dragged over the moun- 
tains, he was ſeized with the ſmall- 


pox, from which he recovered after 
the moſt imminent danger of his life. 
His naval forces triumphed over the 


fleet of Naples; and the King of France 
himſelf advanced to Vigeve, where he 
had an interview with Ludovico Sforza, 
who, after a ſmall ſupply of money, 
left him in a few days to take poſſeſ- 
. Gon of Milan, which he had ſeized on 


the death of Galeazzo, his nephew, 
though that prince had left an infant 


ſon. The moſt ſagacious miniſters of 


Charles adviſed him to puniſh the un- 


natural uncle, and to occupy Milan, 
which belonged of right to the family 
of Orleans; but the king, intoxicated 
with ſucceſs, and regardleſs of the ri- 


gour of the ſeaſon, purſued, through 
the depth of winter, his rapid and vic- 


torious career towards Naples: 


On his approach to the frontiers of 


Tuſcany, the Florentines, who aſpired 


to freedom, expelled Pietro de Medi- 
cis, and received the king in military 


triumph into their city. C lad in com- 
pou armour, mounted on . horſeback, 


his lance couched, and his vizur low - 
ered, he entered Florence as a con- 


queror. Piſa and Sienna hailed him 
as their deliverer. His moſt implaca- 
ble adverſary, Pope Alexander VI. re- 


| ceived the intelligence of his ſucceſs 


with terror; he haſtily retired into the 


_ calle of St. Angelo, and commande 


[ 


— 


* 


to the victor, who took poſſeſſion of the 
city without a blow, and diſpoſed of 
his troops in the different quarters of 
it. Charles ente ed Rome with the 
greateſt ſtate, and by torch-light, 
which added to the ſolemnity of. the 
ſcene ; but he reſiſted the importuni- 
ties of thoſe who adviſed him to de- 


poſe the turbulent Alexander, and fill 3 


the apoſtolic chair with a more holy 
ſucceſſor. The king rejected their 
counſels, and concluded- a treaty. with 
the Roman pontiff, who ſolemnly 


granted him the inveſtiture of Naples, 


crowned him Emperor of Conſtantino- 
ple, and delivered to him ſeveral ſtrong 
places, with his fon Cæſar Borgia, as a 
pledge of the ſincerity of his intentions, 
From Rome the king preſſed for- 


ward towards Naples, where. all was 


confuſion and aftright. Alfonſo II. : 


who ſucceeded to his father Ferdi- 
nand, had, in former difficulties, me- 
rited the character of an active and 
warlike, though tyrannic, prince; he 
now for ever ſtained that reputation 
by the moſt baſe and unmanly deſer- 
of all the duties of a ſovereign. While 
the French were yet at the diſtance of 
ſixty leagues, guided only by his fears, 
he reſigned his ſceptre to his ſon, Fer- 


dinand II, and embarked on-board a 


veſſel for Meſſina, where he ſoon after 
ended his days in a convent. The new 
king was defeated in a ſlight engage- 
ment which he hazarded, and was 
obliged to ſhelter himſelf in the iſle of 
Iſchia. Naples. inſtantly received the 
conqueror; the caſtle held out a very 
ſhort time; and of the whole. king- 


dom, only Brindiſi, Reggio, and Gal- 


lipoli, continued to declare for Ferdi- 
m NEE 8 . 
Dazzled with ſo extraordinary a, 
blaze of glory, Charles alrcady medi- 
tated the attack of Conſtantinople, and 


the ſubverſion of the Ottoman empire; 


but while he inconſiderately waſted his 


time at Naples in feſtivals and triumphs, 
on account of his paſt ſucceſſes, or was 


fondly dreaming of future conqueſts 
in the caſt, a powerful combination 
was formed againſt him of almoſt all 


the Italian ſtates, ſupported by the Em- 


peror Maximilian, and Ferdinand king 


of Arragon. He had ſcarcely made his 


triumphal entry into Naples before it 
9 8 | ; . Was 
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vas neceſſary for him to determine 
ba bis retreat. With ſcarcely nine 


8 


traverſed the Alps; while the confede- 
rates, whoſe forces amounted to above 
thirty thouſand, declined: engaging in 
*Zthoſe mountains, and expected him in 
an open plain, near the village of For- 
noue, nine miles from Placentia. The 
courage of the French, animated by the 
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XZ preſence of their prince, was ſuperior 

do all oppoſition; Charles was among 
the firſt who charged the enemy, and 
in the action was expoſed to imminent 
27 danger, and extricated himſelf by his 
1 1 valour and the goodneſs of his 
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unable to improve his victory from his 
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and reached Aſt in ſecurity. 

A reinforcement of ſixteen thouſand 
Swiſs enabled Charles to dictate con- 
ditions of peace; but, while he aban- 


Ferdinand II. emerging from his re- 
treat, and affiſted by the Spaniſh 


Ernandez, ſurnamed The Great Cap- 
tain, returned again in triumph to his 
capital. The French, indeed, under 
the command of the conſtable d'Au- 
bigny, gained an uſeleſs victory, and 
maintained their reputation for nati- 
onal valour; the Duke of Montpenſi- 


was entruſted, ſurrendered after an ob- 
ſtinate defence; Capua, Averſa, and 
Otranto, returned to their allegiance. 
But, before Ferdinand could behold the 
complete reduction of his dominions, 


dy his uncle Frederic, who, in a tide of 
unipterrupred ſucceſs, {wept away the 
few remaining garriſons of France 
which 
nand. . f : 

From the period of this Italian ex- 
pedition,-the word Monſu (Monſieur) 
became aterm of the greateſt reproach 


> proach not to be effaced from the perſon 
who receives it, but by the deſtruction 
bot him who gives it. 

Iꝓhbe king, conſcious of the deeline 


CHARLES VIII. KING or FRANCE. 


thouſand men the King of France 


ardour of the youthful monarch, who, 


inferior numbers, purſued his march, 


doned himſelf to pleaſures at Lyons, 


troops, guided by the ſkill of Gonſalvo 


er, to whom the government of Naples 


he himſelf expired, and was ſucceeded 


had eſcaped the arms of Ferdi- 


= amongſt the people of Italy; a re- 


GS. 
of his. health, employed his hours in 


the internal regulation of his Kingdom, 


and in alleviating the burthens of his_ 
ſubjects. His attachment to the fair 
had already been productive of very 
injurious conſequences to his eonſtiru- 
tion; but he now, when too late, re- 

linquiſhed his former irregularities, 
and retired with the queen tothe caſtle 


of Ambroſe, a reſidence which he had 


ever regarded with peculiar fond par- 
tiality, From a gallery in that caſtle 
he was engaged in ſurveying a game 


of tennis that was played in the ditch 


below; deſirous that the queen might 


prime of the amuſement, he went to 
er chamber, and conducted her to the 


gallery; but, in paſſing through a 


dobr, he ſtruck his head with violence 
againſt the top, which was very low. 
He felt, however, no immediate bad 


conſequences from the accident, and 


was converſing with his confeſſor, the 
Bithop of Angers, and avowing his de- 
termination to obſerve the nuptial 
fidelity that he owed to the queen, 
when he ſuddenly fell back in an apo- 
plectic fit. The attendants, alarmed 
ar his danger, laid him on a wretched 
couch which ſtood 1n the corner of the 
gallery ; thrice he recovered his voice, 
and as quickly loſt it again; and, not- 
withſtanding every effort of medicine, 
he expired at eleven o'clock the fame 


night, in the fifteenth year of his reign, 


and in the twenty- eighth of his age. 
* him ended the direct line of Va- 
' His funeral obſequies were per- 


formed with uncommon magnificence; 


two of his' domeſtics are ſaid to have 
died of grief for the loſs of their beloved 


maſter; and Anne of Brittany, his wi- 
dow, abandoned herſelf to all the diſ- 


traction of ſorrow. During two days 
ſhe ſecluded herſelf in a corner of her 


chamber, overwhelmed with deſpair, 


deaf to the friendly importunities of 
her attendants, and obſtinately refu- 
ting to accept the nouriſhment that 
was repearedly proffered to her : ſhe, 


however, ſoon after married his ſuc- 
ceſſor, the Duke of Orleans, who im- 


mediately aſcended the throne with the 
title of Louis XII. 8 . 
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AMIABLE CHILD: 


NE fatal day, as Sol, profuſely bright, 
Pour'd through the airhisricheſt ſtores 
„Hof light. 
To deck the ſcene; th'angelic choir above, 
Cuardians of virtue, meekneſs. truth, and love, 
In ſynod fat, and view'd the little thi rong. 
(Theirt- ader charge, ) who, jocund, fizay'd 


along 


The plains; W Merxrirtrus, lovely 


boy! 


(Now es of gr ef, as ecſt the ſource of 


joy,) 


Was ſeene mind che pratitingeribe, to port, | 
By the bfight ſeraphs of th'ætherial court; 


Who, nor hy ſpace, nor yet to form confi” 4, 
View ſ{cenrs remote and pen-*tratethe EY 
At length th'enrapturgd.Hriel ſilenge beste 


And in thsſfe words th aſſembled hoit be- 


ſpoke. 


« Yeſce thoſe little 8 wand'rers 
there, ; 
The infant race, our own peculiar care: 


Amidſtthem, note yon lovely peerleſs child, 


Of aſpect beauteous, and of temper mild; 
In whoſe unſully'd breaſt ſair Mecknel 
© Perens; 

Eternal gueſt in theſe our pure domains: 


| Behold his blooming health, choice bleſſing 


iv, 


Ernblem ofnobler life, deriv'dfrom heaven; 
Health, ſuch as we immortals only know, 


By Fate deny'd to Frailty's ſons below. 


That ſpotleſs babe, though ſprung of mor- 


tal birth, 
Was ne'er defi n'd th'inhabitant of earth: 
Diſrob'd of Ach from lower manſions torn, 
His innocence would this our court adorn.“ 


Thus Uriel ſpoke, acclaim'd by all the choir; 


Each clap'd his wings and tun'd his golden 


_ Iyre. 
| Scarce had the god of day th'unwear'd 
ſun | 

With ſteady pace, another courſe begun, 
When Death was ſent, the babe to call away, 
Who, ſweetly ſlumb'ring, in his cradle lay. 
The willing monarch came, and aim'd his 
dart; 
His weapon flew, but miſs'd the vital part. 


Smiling in pain, the awaken'd babe diſ- 


play'd 


| Such eloquence of e as ſoon diſmay'd 


The fiend; who, fearing, part, to longer ſtay, 


And grudging . part, to quit. his lovely prey, 
PDiſtracted Rood ; mean-tinze the Choir a- 


bove, - 
Euardians Yf virtue, meckneſ 3, EV wth and love, 


% 


| loupe. 


N E WZ, &c. 


Impatient, ſound ad their high com- 
mand, 

Dauntleſ, to lift again his iron hand, 

Nor thus, witn wayward cruel pity, ſlow, 
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T'afflict the babe, aud ſtay the mortal blow - 


O'er this laſt ſcene the muſe her tears has 
ſhed. | 


Nor would the dying draw, nor paint the 

dead: 

Convulling ſtrokes quick ſtop'd the purple 
tide; 


The cherub ſoar'd on high, the infant died! 


W. B. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES: 


Copy of a Letter from Sir Charles Ha- 


miltun, dated Spithead, July 4. 
IR. You will be pleaſed to acquaint 


ther lord &1 105, chat on the 17th ult. 


ac a chace of 57 hours, I captured 

PAnguſte, French letter of marque, of 
10 guns an { 50 men, from Bourdeaux, 
bound to Guadaloupe 
| C. HAMILTON. 

Copy of a Letter from Caplain James 
Newman, of his Majefly's Ship Loire, 


to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated Liſbon, 


June 16, 1809. 
Sir, 1 beg you will inform their lord - 


ſhips, that on the 15th ult. at day-light, 
1 diſcovered a ſtrange fail in the con- 


voy, which I had the ſatis faction to 
capture after a chace of five hours. 
She proved to be la Francoiſe French 
ſchooner piivateer, of 12 guns and 42 
men, from Bourdeaux, bound to Guada- 
N. NEWMAN. 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Inman, 
of his Majeſty's Ship Andromeda, io E. 
Nepean, Efe. dated Dunkith, July 8. 
Sir, I beg you will be pleaſed to in- 
form their lordſhips, that, agreeable to 
their orders to me of the 17th of June, 
totake under my command the fire- veſ- 
ſels and others named in the margin 
and endeavour to take and deſtroy hs 
enemy's frigates in Dunkirk Roads, 
we joined at "the appointed rendezvous 
the 27th following; bur, from con- 
trary winds, and the tide not anſwer- 
ing, could not make the attempt before 


laſt night, when I fear the enemy had 


been apprized of my intention, as we 
were much annoyed by gun- -veſſels, 
and others, lying advanced ſome dife 
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MONTHLY C 
tance, which afforded the frigates an op- 
rtunſity to cut their cables, and avoid 
our fire-ſhips. I had directed Captain 
Campbell, of the Dart, to get tv, if he 
could, to the eaſternmoſt, and lay her 
on-board, at the time I hoped the firſt 
fire-ſhip would have been entangled 
with the weſternmoſt. I encloſe Cap- 
tain Campbell's letter t me, giving an 
account of this tranfat:on; and have 
the pleaſi.re to obſerve, that one ff irit 
ſeemed to actuate the whole; but am 
ſorry, that, notwithſtanding the ſteady 
conduct of Captains Edwards, Butt, 
Leof, and Carthew, of the ſeveral fre- 
yeſſels, in remaining on- board till com- 
letely, in flames, the three enemy's 
mi s, fram cutting their cables, eſcaped 
1 e the wind, and ran out of Dun- 
kirk-Roads, ſame little diſtance down 
the inner channel, within the Braak - 
ſand: one of them got on-thore for a 
ſhort time, but, at day-light, we had 
the mortification to obſerve her work = 
ing back on the ebb ride, and, with 
the other two, regained their ancho— 
rage, though not without conſiderable 
damage. having received the fire of the 
Dart, Biter, and Boxer, gun-brigs, 
within piltol-ſhor, before they cut. I 
kept the Selby in the rear to act, had 
any remained long enovgh on- ſhore, 
to have. deſtroyed them by firing car- 
caſes, and have now to regret I refery- 
ed her for that purpoſe, as I am confi- 
dent, had Captain Williams been di- 


rected to lay one of the enemy's ſhips 


on-board, he would have been ſuccefſ- 
ful in bringing her out. J put Mr, 
Scott, firſt lieutenant of the Andro- 
meda, in the command of the boats in 


a gig, and Mr. Cochran, third licute- 


nant, in another boat; and as I had 
all the cutters to attend on the fire. 
veſſels, except the Kent, directed their 
lieutenants in gigs to put themſelves 
under his command, and by which 
means not any lives were loſt; the 
Kent, Lieutenant Cooban, I directed 


to attack the gun-veſſels, who trimmed. 


them pretty handſomely, and prevent- 
ed any boats from annoying ours, 
that where employed to take out the 
brew of the fire-ſhips. I feel parti- 
cularly indebted to Captains Main- 
Waring, Baker, and Seater, as alſo to 
Mr. King, ſecond lieutenant, who was 


left in command of the Andromeda, 


HRONICLE. e 
for their perſecerance in getting over 
the banks, to render us every aſſiſtance 
by boats, and to be in readineſs to mees 
the enemy, had they ventured over the 
Braak Sand; which poſition they main- 
tained for that purpoſe, W ſpite of 
Freſh gales, and direct oppoſition to 
the cftablithed pilots, who gave up the 
charge of each thip on their hands 
while in this ſituation ; and before, 


when I firſt made the propoſition, po- 


fitively refuſed raking charge of any 
veſſels of the lighteſt draught of water 
intended for this Tervice ; but, with the 
aſſiſtance of Mr. Moor, maſter, (who 
I put on-board the Dart to lead in). 
and Mr, Wheatland, mate of the Ann. 
hired cutter, who very handſomely 
volunteered their ſervices to take any 
of the ſhips in, on my ſuggeſting it 
to them, and ſome men which I got 
out of ſmugglers, I was enabled to put 
one on-board each of the gan- veſſels 
and fire-brigs, I feel an inward ſatis- 
faction at bringing the whole of the 
ſquadron through the roads without the 
leaſt diſſiculty. I cannot omit mention- 
ing that Mr. Butcher, maſter of the 
Nile, and Mr. Dean, maſter of the 
Vigilant (luggers), at my requeſt, 
would have laid as a leading mark at 
Gravelines Hook; the former per- 
formed this ſervice, and I embarked 
with 30 volunteers from the Andro- 
meda in the latter; and, through the 
whole of this ſervice, I feel particu-' 
larty indgbted to the commanders of 
the ſeveral veſſels and cutters, for their 
very ſteady conduct. I encloſe a lift 
of-killed and wounded, and am ſorry. 
to ſay, Captain Leef, of the Comet, is 
among the latter, having been blown 
up. I have alſo to acquaint you, for 
their lordſhips' information, thar, from 
the mangled and unhappy ſtate of many: 
of the priſoners, I was induced to fend 
a flag of truce with them into Dunkirk, 
„ 5 H. IN MAN. 
% Waſp, Captain Edwards; Falcon, 
Captain Butt; Dart, Captain Camp- 
bell; Comet, Captain Leef, Roſario, 
Captain Carthew ; Selby, Captain 
Williams; Boxer, Lieutenant Gilbert; 
Teaſer, Lieutenant Robins; Biter, 
Lieutenant Norman; Stag, cutter, 
Lieutenant Humphrys; Nile; lugger, 
Lieutenant Whitehead ; Ann, cutter, 
Lieutenant Young; Kent, Lieutenant 
; 1 ooban; 
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ed half an hour later. 


tenant Dean. 

Gaptare Campbell's Letter to Captain 
Inman, dated Dart, off Dunkirk, 
July 8. 

Sir, Agreeable to the directions you 
honoured me with, to board the eaſtern- 
moſt of the enemy's frigates in Dun- 
kirk-roads, ſhould it be practicable, I 


ing you, that about one A M. I ſuc. 
ceeded in carrying La Deſiree, national 
frigate, mounting 40 guns, long 24 
pounders, on the main deck; with a 
complement of 330 men, ſome of whom 
were on-ſhore. From your being ſo 
nearly ſituated to me during the attack, 


I have only to anticipate your appro- 
dation of the Dart's conduct; but, as 


individual merit could not de diftin- 
Suiſhed but by thoſe preſent, I truſt J 
may be permitted to ſpeak in terms the 
moſt gratifying, of Lieutenant M Der- 
meit, who gallantly led the boarders on 
this occaſion, and who, I fear, will loſe 
his arm by aſeverc wound he received; 
Indeed J cannot fay enough in praiſe 
of his gallaptry in this unequal conteſt, 
having every reaſon to believe che 
enemy were fully appriſed of your in- 
tentions, from the reſiſtanct they made, 
and the preparations that were found 
on-board. Lieutenant M' Dermeit, 
with much preſence of mind, on being 
wounded, called to me, that he had poſ- 
ſe non of the ſhi p, but feared the y would 
rally, and requeſted an officer might be 
fent to take Sr Lieutenant Pierce 
gallantly anticipated my wiſhes, by 
jumping on-board, 
pulfed the enemy, who were rallying 
at the after-hatchway, inſtantly cut 
her cables, got her under ſail, and over 
banks which could not have been effect - 
I alſo beg to 


ſtate Mr. Ingledon the maſter's con- 


duct as highly meritorious, in placing 
the Dart ſo completely on-board the 
Defiree, and who nearly loſt his life, 


in ſupporting the boarders, by falling 


| between the ſhips ;- indeed, all the 
_ officers whom I had the honour to 
command, behaved in a manner that 
will ever merit my warmeſt acknow- 
ledgements; and, when I think of the 
{ſupport given me by my brave crew, 
I feel confident I thall never forget 
| their r and merit. 

. CAMPBELL. 


\ 


have complete ſatisfaction in acquaint-' 


completely re- 
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Coban; and Vigilant, lugger, Lieu- Killed and wounded on- board his 


Majefly's Ships in the Action of the 


French ap by in Dunkirk Roads. 
Dart, killed, 11 wounded.— 


Comet, 2 ben Diver gun-vel- 


ſel, 2 wounded. —Ann, 1 wounded.— 
Kent: 1 wounded: 


Officers æbounded. Comet; Cap- 


tain Thomas Lee, ſlightly, —-Dart; 


Lieutenant James M*Dermeit, badly. 


Mr. James Hall, Maſter's Mate, badly. 
—-Biter; Lieuvievant Norman, Com- 


mander, gail: 


Copy of an Encloſure from Vice- Ads 
miral Lord Keith, Commander in 
Chief in the Mediterranean, 10 
Evan Nepean, Eſq. 

Mermaid, off Cape Cootfarte, June 4. 

My Lord, I have the honour to ac- 

quaint your lordſhip, that his ma- 

jeſty's ſhip under iny command, cap- 


tured on the 1 inſtant, 12 leagnes to 
the ſouthward of the Hieres, the French 
brig la Cruelle, of 6 guns (4 of which 


were thrown overboard in the chace) 


and 43 men, commanded by Francis 


Xavier, enſeigne de vaiffeau, with a 
cargo of all ſorts of proviſions; ſhe had 
been only eight hours frem Toulon, 
ſailed with ſealed orders; but, from 
what I can learn, T have but little 


doubt but ſhe was deſtined to Malta. 


La Cruelle has been a bomb-velſle}, 
but left her mortar at Toulon. | 
DUDLEY OLIVER. 


Enclyſe es from admiral Sir Hyde 


Parker, Commander in Chief of his 

| Majeſty s Ships and Veſſels at Ja- 
maica, io Evan Nepean, Eſp. 

Calypſo, Port Royal, April ar. 

Sir, I have the honour to inform 


you, that on the 12th inſt. at night, 


Cape Tiberon bearing S. by E. diſ- 
tance four or five leagues, 1 diſpatched 
Mr. William Buckly, maſter of his 


majeſty's ſloop under my command, in 


a fix-oared cutter, with 10 wen, pro- 
perly armed and provided, and a ſwi- 


vel in her bow, to cruile for two days. 


under the Cape, with a view to inter- 


cept ſome of the finall craft, which na- 
vigate, in general, within a mile of the 


ſhore. . In purſuance of this intention, 
on the 13th, at 11 P. M. they 'per- 
ceived a ſchooner becalmed under the 
land, and pulled immediately towards 
her ; as the boat 6 ads 1 
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hail ſhe was deſired to keep off, and, 
upon their not complying, a diſcharge 
of muſquetry commenced upon them, 
under which they boarded, and after 
a ſhort, but very-ſmart, conflict upon 
the ſchooner's deck, the gallantry of 
the attempt was rewarded by gaining 
complete poſſeſſion of her; the proved 
to be la Diligente, French armed 
ſchooner, of about 70 tons, mounting 
fix carriage-guns, 30 ſtand of arms, and 
laden with coffee, having on-board, 
when ſhe was captured, 39 men. 
Of the boat's crew one man only, 


was wounded, and ſeven dangerouſly 


on the fide of the enemy. 
The great diſparity of numbers and 
force in this little enterpriſe places the 


ae conduct of Mr. Buckly in ſo 


rong alight, thatit has left me nothing 
to ſay, but to expreſs my hope, ſir, 
that it will recommend him to your 


notice. I feel much pleaſure in add- 


ing, that by his report he was moſt 
gallantly ſeconded by the few brave 
men under his orders. J. BAKER. 
Lark, off Saint Jago de Cuba, 
VVV 
Sir, on the 14th inſt. obſerving a pri- 
vateer in ſhore, I ſent the boats, under 
the command of Lieutenant Lane, to 
bring her out. The enemy had taken 


An advantageous poſition of two heights 


forming the entrance of the Bay, where 
the ſchooner was lying, and, notwith- 
ſtanding the gallant attack of Lieute- 
nant Lane and his people, the boats 


Were repulſed, and returned, he him- 


ſelf being ſhot through the heart. The 
ſer vice in him has loſt a brave and good 


8 5 | 
Mr. Paſley, the junior lieutenant, 


was landed with a party of men in a 


bay, at ten miles diſtance, to march 
round and attack the enemy in rear, 
whilſt I went myſelf in the boats to 
repeat the attack in their front, On 
my arrival Mr. Paſley had executed 
his orders with ſuch expedition and 


Judgment, that he left me no other em- 


ployment than that of being a ſatisfied 


CL to the ſteady and good con- 


uct of himſelf and his people. The 
veſſel mounts two carriage-guns, a 
great quantity of ſmall arms, and is 
one of thoſe which has ſo long infeſted 


the coaſt of Jamaica, I have deſtroyed 
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her, that ſhe may not again fall into 
the hands of the enemy. 3 
[Here follows a liſt of fix veſſels 
taken and deſtroyed between the gth 
and zoth of March, 1$00.—Alfo a liſt 
of one hundred and twelve armed and 
merghant veſſels captured, detained, or 
deſtcoyed, tince the 28th of February, 
1800. They are moſtly Spanith veſ- 
e A. FE TOY 


Copy of a Letter from Admiral the Earl 
„% St. Vincent, K. B. to Mr. Nepean, 
dated Ville de Paris, at Sea, 14th _ 

July, 1800. | 
Sir, I herewith tranſmit, for the in- 
formation of the lords commiſſioners of 


the admiralty, a letter, with its ſeveral _ 
incloſures, which I have received from 


Rear-admiral Sir John Borlaſe War- 
ren, giving an account of the attack 
made by the boats of his majeſty's ſhips 
under his orders on a convoy near the 
iſland of Noirmoutier, of which 1 high- 
ly approve, and of the ſpirited conduct 
thewn on the whole occaſion. © 5 
Renown, Bourneuf Bay, July 2. 
My Lord, I beg leave to inform 


your lordſhip, that, having received 
information that a ſhip of war, with a 


large convoy of the enemy, were lay=- _ 
ing within the iſland of Noirmoutier, 
which had aſſembled there from Sable 

d'Olonne, deſtined for Breſt, I judged 
the deſtruction thereof might be of 
great conſequence to his majeſty's ſer- 
vice; I anchored, therefore, with his 
majcſty's ſhips named in the margin *, 
on the 1ſt inſtant, in the bay of Bour- 


neuf, and directed the boais of the 


ſquadron to follow Captain Martin's 


orders for their further proceedings, 
and I take the liberty of referring your 


lord hip to the encloſed letter for a par- 
ticular account of the tranſactions on 
the ri and att inflabe 5 22509 
Although owing to an accident a 
part of the men have been made pri- 
ſoners, and four wounded in their re- 
treat upon this occation, yet, from the 
lois the enemy has ſuſtained, I hope 
the enterpriſe will meet your lordſhip's 
approbation, as well as the gallamry 
and preſence of mind dilplayed by 
Lieutenant Burke upon the above cri- 


tical 
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tical ſervice, wich the zeal and bravery 
of the ſeveral officers and men employ - 
ed under him, and I tru{t will recom- 
mend them to your Jordibip's protec- 
n | J. B. WARREN. 
» Renown, Defence, Fiſgard, Lord 
Nelſon (cutter). Ti 

Fiſgard, at anchor, in Bourneuf 

| EY bay, July 2. 

Sir, I beg to inform you, the boats 
ok the ſhips ramcd in the margin * 
wee formed into three divihons yeſ- 
terday evening, under the directions 
of Lieutenant Burke, to artack the 
armed veſſels and convoy lying within 
the ſands, in Bourneuf Bay, moored 
in a ftrovg poſition of defence, and 
under the protection of fix heavy bat- 
teries at the ſouth-eaſt pait of Noir - 
moutier, beſides flanking guns on 
every prejecting point. At twelve 
ol clock, after much teſiſtance aud con- 
fiderable loſs on the part of the enemy, 
we had polſeffion of la Tereſe, four 
armed vefſel:, and fifteen fail of mer- 
chantmen, the whele of which were 
burnt on finding it impofſible to bring 
them out; and this effential ſervice 
would have been accompliſhed in the 
moſt ſatisfactory manner if the boats, 


in returning, could have found a pal- 


fage over the ſand-banks ; but unfor- 
tunately they took the ground, and, in 
leſs than ten minutes, were pertectiy 
dry, at the fame time expoſed to a con- 
tinual fire from the forts and four 


hundred French ſoldiers formed in the 


ke ar; but, in oppoſition to this, they 
determined to attack other veſſels of 
the enemy, and ſecure one ſufaciently 


large ro receive all the party, which 


they did; and, with great intrepidity, 


excrtion, and ſtrength, drew her up- 


wards of two miles over the ſands, un- 
til they were up to their necks in 
water, before ſhe would float; bur J 
am ſorry to add, that four office:s and 
_eighty-cight of the valuable men em- 
ployed in this glorious enterprate ae 
priſoners, though from every report 
| there are only a few wounded. 

I fincerely congratulate you on hav- 
ing ſuccceded with fo little loſs in this 
important ſervice, all the veſſels being 
laden with corn and valuable cargoes, 


much wanted for the fleets in Brett ; 


/ 


and I am ſure you will be highly gra- 

tincd with the gailantry and uncom- 

mon perſcverance manifelted by the 

olhceis and men upon this occafion. 

I have the honcur to be, &c. | 
, B. MANI. 

* Renown, Fiſgard, and Defence. 


Hoelſels taken and burnt by the Boats of 


His Mayeſty's Ships on the 2d of 
Tuly, 1800. 


Armed Veſſels. —Ship la Tereſe, of 20 
A lugger of 12 guns. Two 


guns. 
ichooner gun- boats, of 6 guns each. 


One cutter of 6 guns. — Total 50 


uns. ; 


Merchant Veſſels.—Fifteen fail, alt 


laden (as well as the armed veſſels) 
with flour, corn, proviſions, .bale 
goods, and ſhip timber, for the fleet 
at Breſt, | 


Number of Men employed. Re- 


nown : 3 officers, 4 petty officers, 
37 ſeamen, and 20 marines —Fil-_ 
gard: 2 officers, 2 petty officers, 


31 ſeamen, and 13 marines —De- 
fence : 2 officers, 5 petty officers, 
45 feamen, and 28 marines, —Total 
7 officers, 11 petty officers, 113 ſea- 
men, and 51 mariness 


Number of Men taken Priſoners Res 


nown ; 1 officer, 1 petty officer, 2r 
ſcamen, and 13 marines. Total 36. 
—FPiſgard : 2 ſeamen.— Defence: 
3 petty officers, 30 ſeamen, and 2r 


marines. Total 54.— Total 1 offi- 
cer, 4 petty officers, 53 ſeamen, and 


34 marines. | 
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Copy of a Letter from Vice-Admiral 


Luar Keith, Commander in Chief in 


the Meducrranean, to Evan ͤ Ne- 
pean, Hſq. dated Minotaur, at Sea; 
Tune 24. BEET ab | 
Sir, J have the honour of inclo- 
ſing, for their lordihips* information; 
a liſt of veflels captured by his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips employed unde my com- 
mand, between the 1ſt of April and 
14th of Junc, except thoſe of which 
returns have already been tranſmitted. 


[Here follows a liſt of 92 veſſels, of 


various deferiptions, captured by his 
majeſty's ſhips on the Mediterranean 


ſtation, between the 1ſt of April and 


14th of June, 1809. | 
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1s gentleman was the ſon of 
Sir William Rooke, Knut. of the 
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into which haven he likewiſe looked» 
though, in the apprehenſion of the 


people of Ireland, it was the beſt for- 


ZFounty of Kent, and was born in the 
ear 1650. His father deſtined him 
bor a learned profeſſion, for which he 
pbegan early to prepare him by a libe- 
ral education; but the ſtrong natural 


3 2 24d 
8 


pdias of the ſon counteracted the deſigns 
pf the parent. It is probable that Sir 
William Rooke lived in the vicinity of 


the ſon to naval affairs might be at firit 
Drawn forth; his father, however, at 
length, finding all attempts to oppole 
this inclination in his ſon incffeCtual, 
conſented to his making a voyage on- 
board a man of war, From the very 
***Zfrft he diſtinguiſhed himſelf by unwea- 


"Za ſea-port, from whence the genius of 


ried application and undaunted courage, 


and, as his father's intereſt's ſerved to 
render theſe qualities more con{picuous, 
haue ſoon obtained the poſt of a heute- 


. of age, was appointed to the command 
of a ſhip. Soon after James II. aſ- 
© tended the throne, Rooke was appoint- 


+ 


1 fourth- rate man of war, which ſhip ap- 
Be re to have been ſtationtd off Or- 
Fordneſs, when the Dutch fleet con- 


Torbay. It ſhould ſeem, that he was 
well affected to the revolution, as he 


bert, to cruiſe on the coaft of Treland, 
Where he had the command of a ſmall 

ſquadron, and rendered eſſential aſſiſt- 
ancc to the pro eſtant cauſe, by reliev- 
ing Londonderry, in conjunction with 
Major-general Kirk, and the land 
forces. Soon after, he was employed 
in convoying the Duke of Schomberg's 
army, and, landing them ſafe ncar Car- 
rick fergus, facilitated the ſiege of that 
place, and, after it was taken, ſailed 
== with his ſquadron along the coaſt, 
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90 of Dublin, manned all his boats, and 
inſulted the town, although King 


night of the 18th of September, he 
formed a defign of burning all the veſ- 
ſels in the harbour, which he would 
have certainly executed, if the wind 
had not ſhifted, ſo as to drive him out 
to ſea. From thence he ſailed to Cork, 
Vor. VIII. No. 104. | 


e ed to the command of the Depttord, a 


1 was carly employed by Admiral Her- 


= where he firſt looked into. the harbour 


James was there in perſon ; and, in the 


tiked port in the ifland; but Sir 
George ſoon convinced them of the 
contrary ; for, notwiihltanding all the 
fire from their batteries, he entered, 
and took pofſcthon of the great iſland ; 
and might* have done more, bur that 
his ſhips were fo foul they could ſcarce 


ſwim; and his proviſions grown ſo 


ſhort, that he was oblized to repair to 
the Downs, where he arrived in the 
middle of October, having acquired 
great reputation by his activity and 
good ſervice. In the beginning of the 
year 1690, he was, upor the, recom- 
mendation of the Earl of Torrington, 
appointed rear-admiral of the red; and 
in that ſtation ſerved in the fight off 


Beachy-Hcad, which happened on the 


gnant, and, before he was thirty years 


- 


Th voyed King William and his troops to 


advantages. 


zoth of June, the ſame year; and; 
notwithſtanding the misfortune of our 
arms, which was indiſputably the 
reateſt we ever met with at fea, Mr: 
Nocke was allowed to have done his 
duty with much reſolution ; and there- 
fore the lords and others, appointed to 
enquire into the conduct of that af- 
fair, had orders to examine him and 
Sir John Aflby, who, in their account, 
juſtified their admiral, and ſhewed, 


that. the misfortune happened by their 


being obliged to fight under vaſt diſ- 


| Notwithſtanding that Rook e, by ex- 


eulpating his admiral, counteratted the 


ſecret withes of thoſe, from whoſe fa- 
vour preferment might be expected; 


yet, though his friends feared ſuch 


coniequences, the event was otherwiſe, 

for, very ſoon after, he was appointed 

to command the ſquadron that con- 

voyed the king to Holland; after 
1. — : * - 

which he joined the grand fleet under 


Admiral Ruſſel, which remained in- 


active during the ſummer; the 
French, though ſo lately victorious, not 
chooſing to riſk another battle. In the 
ſpring of the year 1692, he agein con- 
voyed King William to Holland; ſoon 
after which he was advanced to the 
rank of vice-admiral of the blue. In 
that ſame ycar was fought the memora- 
ble bartie of La Hogue, In this engage- 
ment he contributed greatly to the diſ- 
ES ER. 
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py of the French fleet; but the 
all diſplay of his bi avery and conduct, 


appeared in the defiruttion of thirtcen | 


French men of war, which had taken 
refuge near La Hogue, which has 


been already circumſtantially related 
in the annexed Hiſtory of the Wars of 


England, vol. iif. p. 382. In this bold 
action only ten men were killed. King 
William was ſo ſenſible of the impor- 


tant ſervice which our admiral had 


performed, that he ſettled a penſion of 
one thouſand pound a-year upon him 
for life: he was ſoon after appointed 
vice-admiral of the red; and, when 
the king reviewed his fleet at Portſ- 


mouth the next ſpring, be did the vice- 


admiral the honqur of dining on-board 


his ſhip, at which time he knighted 


The next ſervice in which Sir 
George Rooke was emploved, proved 
indeed extremely unſucceſsful, but in 
no reſpect tarnithed the glory which 


he had before acquired. This was ef- 


corting the Smyrna, or Levant flect, 


from England; (ſee p. 396 of the ſame 


vol.) In this tranſaction one thing is 


very remarkable, viz. that in France, 


Tourville, and his inferior admirals, 
were blamed for not having made 


the moſt of their ſuperiority; and the 
Admirals themſelves, inftead of endea- 


youring to diſprove the general charge, 


accuſed each other with want of con- 


duct, and neglect of duty, each man 
aiming at nothing more than to excul- 
pate himſelf. On the other hand, the 
conduct of Sir George Rooke remain- 
ed uncenſured, either by his own 
countrymen, or by the Dutch, whoſe 


 Gazettes aſſerted, that the Engliſh ad- 


miral gained more feputation by his 


eſcape than accrued to the French by 


their conqueſt. King William ſoon 
after made him one of the lords com- 
miſſioners of the admiralty z and, be- 
fore the cloſe of the year 1694, raiſed 


bim, from vice-admiral of the red, to 
the rank of admiral of the blue. 


But, 


though his ſovereign gave thefe teſti- 


. monies of his entire approbation of his 
conduct, yet he underwent an exami- 


nation before the bar of the houfe of 
commons. In the evidence which he 
gave on that occaſion, he ſaid, that 
if his opinion had not been over- 


W ruled, he might very probably have 


* 


paſſed the enemy in the night, and 
then a few only of the heavieſt ſailing 
ſhips could have fallen into their hands, 
Vet, he added, that he did not ſuſpect 
he was over-ruled by the majority of 
votes in the council of war from any 
diſaffection or incapacity in the offi- 
cers that compoſed it, but becauſe they 
did not credit his ſuſpicion, that the 
whole French fleet lay in Lagos Bay. 
In the year 1695, our admiral, for 
the third time, commanded the ſqua- 
dron which convoyed King William ts 
Holland ; andy in the autumn of the 


fame year, being then admiral of the 


white, he was appointed admiral, and 


commander in chief of the Mediterra- 


nean, having a fleet of ſeventy men of 
war, and merchantmen, under his 
care ; all of which arrived in ſafety at 
their deſtined ports. From this voyage 
he returned in April, 1696. When 


Admiral Ruſſel, the next year, was 


created Earl of Orford, and placed at 
the head of the admiralty, Sir George 
Rooke was appointed admiral, and 
commander in chief of the fleet; but 


nothing of moment was attempted. 


However, our admiral's vigilance de- 
tected a clandeſtine trade which had 


been carried on in veſſels built at 
Sweden, and nominally belonging te 


that kingdom, but actually freighted 
by Dutch, French, or Hamburgh, mer- 
chants, and bound to French ports. 


Rooke fell in with a large fleet of theſe 


Swedtth merchantmen, whom he 
brought to, and inſiſted upon ſearching 
them, upon which ſtrong preſumptive 
proof came out, that . of their car- 
goes belonged to French merchants, 
whereupon he ſent the whole fleet 


into Plymouth. The Swediſh ambaſ- 
ſador loudly exclaimed againſt this 


proceeding; and ſome of the miniſtry 
were inclined to diſcountenance it. 
Sir George, however, inſiſted, that the 
matter ſhould be brought to a fair trial, 


before the court of admiralty; where, 


upon the cleareſt evidence, it appeared, 
that theſe Swediſh ſhips were freighted 
by French merchants, partly with 
French goods, but chiefly with Indian 
merchandize, which had been taken 
out of Engliſh and Dutch ſhips ; and, 
that the Swedes had no further con- 


cern therein, than as they received twa, 


per cent. by way of gratification, for 
et. — lending 
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i, nding their names, procuring paſſes, 
End taking other neceſſary precau- 


E&hants' effects; ſo that the whole of 
this rich fleet was adjudged to be good 
prize and the clamours that had been 


; 4 8 
3 
7 vo . 


raiſed againſt Sir George Rooke were 
converted into general applauſe. _ 
Peace being now -reitored, we are 
co take a view of Sir George Rooke in 
mais ſenatoriai capacity. In 1698, he 


Y A 
* 


- 


was elected member for Portſmouth, 
And attached himſelf to the Tory party 
with great zeal, The very firſt ſeſ- 
ſion he ſar in the houſe, he oppoſed the 
>>: meaſures of the court with ſuch vehe- 
mence, that the king was preſſed to 
> rTemore him from his ſeat at the ad- 


=> miralty-board ; but that generous mo- 
"ZZ narch replied, “ Sir George Rooke 
—Z ſerved me faithfully at ſea, and I ſhall 
not diſplace him for acting as he thinks 
moſt for the ſervice of his ny in 
the houſe of commons.“ An anſwer 
truly worthy of a Britiſh king, as it 
tended to preſerve the freedom of our 
conſtitution, and the liberty of parlja- 
mens oo; | | . 

In the year 1700, Sir George was 
z gain called forth to exert himſelf in 
the line of his profeſſion, by taking 
the command of a fleet of ſhips, which 
> ſhould. over-awe the King of Den- 


thoſe ſchemes which he had formed 
againſt Charles XII. of Sweden, and 


ſtein-Gottorp. The manner in which 
our admiral accompliſhed this import- 


meritorious actions of his life. It has 
already been ſhewn, (Wars of Eng- 
land, vol. 11. p. 454-) that, when as 
much had been done as was neceſſary 
0 to ſecure a peace, Sir George refuſed 
— to do any more. Had the combined 
2 fleet acted as vigorouſly as the King 
of Sweden preſſed the admiral to do, 

the iſland of Zeeland muſt have been 
reduced, and, moſt probably, -the city 
of Copenhagen, which was more than 


thought 1t politic to attempt. This 
ſpirit of moderation rendered the bom - 
bardment of ſo little effect; and the 
Engliſh admiral did not ſcruple to con- 
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Mions for ſcreening the French mer- 


mark, and oblige him to deſiſt from 
his brother-in-law the Duke of Hol- 


ant buſineſs, is not among the leaſt 


the maritime powers aimed * or 


feſs it. Charles complained to him, 


that the Engiith bombs flew over, and firſt reſolutions * 


27 
and thoſe from the Dutch fell ſhort of, 
the Daniſh fleet, and that he won- 
dered England and Holland ſhould 
ſend ſo great a ſtrength to do nothing. 
To which Rooke replied, “ Sir, I 
was ſent hither to ſerve your majeſty, 
but not to ruin the Kingof Denmark.“ 
« Then,” replied the king, ſmiling, 
& you have certainly executed your 
commiſſion, and have made war in 
ſuch a manner as will make a peace. 

The next year a new parliament. 
was ſummoned, and Sir George Rooke 


was again returned a member for Portſ- 


mouth. The ſpirit of party diſcover- 


ed itſelf before the houſe was even 


formed, for, in the ehoice of a.ſpeaker, 


Sir Thomas Lyttelton had the luf- 


frages of the court, and Mr, Robert 
Harley, afterwards the famous earl of 


| Oxford, was nominated by the tories, 


Even King William intereſted himſelf 
ſo far in this conteſt, as to aſk Sir 
George Rooke, among many other 
members, to promote the intereſt of 
Sir Thomas Lyttelton. But fuch was 
the independent ſpirit of our admiral, 
that he dared to contradict the will of 
his ſovereign, by voting for Mr. Har- 


* 6 


ley, who was choſen. . 
Upon the acceſſion of Queen Anne, 
in 1702, Sir George was conſtituted 


vice-admiral, and lieutenant of the 


admiralty of England, as alſo lieute- 


nant of the fleets and ſeas of this King- 


dom; and, upon the declaration of 


war againſt France, it was reſolved, 


that he ſhould command the fleet 


ſent againſt Cadiz, the Duke of Or- 
mond having the command of the land- 
forces. The diſguſt which the duke 
conceiyed againſt our admiral, cauſed 
his conduct at Cadiz to be ſeverely ar- 
raigned by the nation at large, not- 
withſtanding the ſignal ſervice he had 
done his country at Vigo. We have 
already ſpoken of that expedition, ſo 
that it is only neceſſary to obſerve here, 
that Sir George Ro:ke's ſentiments 
were, that we ſhould wage war againſt 


France, and endeavour to keep on 


good terms with Spain; and on this 


principle he acted when before Cadiz. 


During this expedition, a new par- 
liament was called, and our admiral 
was choſen, in his abſence, once more 
member for Portſmouth. One of the 
by It, was to re- 
2 | turn 
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iS MEMOIRS or ADMIRAL SIR GEORGE ROOEE. 
turn thanks to Sir George Rooke, for 


his gallant ſervices. The Tory inte- 
reſt greatly prevailedin the new houſe 


af commons, ſo that they were very 


ready to do juſtice to the merits of this 
great commander. But the houſe of 
lords acted very differently, for, being 


| Inſtigated by the Duke of Ormond, they 


ſet: on foot an enquiry into the conduct 
of Sir George Rooke at Cadiz: in 
conſequence of which Sir George was, 
once more, interrogated at the bar of 


the houſe; where he juſtified himſelf 


ſo fully, that his merit became more 


illuſtrious by this ſcrutiny into his 


behaviour. The duke ſeems to have 
been convinced, before the buſineſs 
was, gone through, of the-unreaſon- 


ableneſs of his own heat, and the pro- 
priety of the admiral's conduct. 


' The next event worthy of record- 
ing in the memoirs of this great man, 
15, his prudent, yet ſpirited, conduct 
towards the Portugueſe, when he had 


carried over Charles III. kingof Spain, 
from England to Liſbon, in the ſpring 


of 'the year 1704, and then lay with 
his fleet in the Tagus. The King of 
Portugal expected, that when he came 
on- board the admiral's thip, publicly to 
conduct the new King of Spain on 


more, when the flandard which was 


ſet up in his veſſcl of ſtate ſhould be 


ſtruck, the Engliſh flag might be like- 


wiſe flruck; and when the two kings 


ſhould quit the thip, and go on-board the 
royal yacht, the ſtandard of Portugal 
might be hoiſted, and the admiral's 


flag continue ſtruck until they were 


on- ſhare. This propoſition was made 


from the King of Portugal by the King 


of Spain; to which the admiral re- 


plied, that his majeſty, ſo Jong as he 
| ſhould be on-board, might command 


the flag to be ſtruck when he pleaſed ; 


but that, whenever he left the ſhip, 
he was himſelf admiral, and obliged 
to execute his commiſſion by hoiſting 
his flag. This, and ſome other rea- 


ſons, fati-fied the King of Spain, as 
well as his Portugueſe majeſty ;. fo that 
the flag of: England was no longer 


ſtruck than the ſtandard of Portugal, 


of his country, even in a ceremonious 
punktilio, unimportant indeed in itſelf, 


but like all other ceremonials expreſ- 
fie of pre-eminence and diſtinction, 
ts. . 4 0 : 


t 


. diſpleaſed neither of the kings, and, | 


whilſt he remained at the court of Liſ- 
bon, he continued to receive every 
poſſible mark of reſpect and eſteem, 
The ſummer of 1704, as it cloſed 
the public life of Sir George Rooke, 
ſo was it the moſt eminent for great 
actions of any period in his glorious 
career. Dr. Campbell informs us, 


that in the council of war which was 


held in the road of Tetuan, Sir George 
Rooke himſelf propoſed the attacking 
of Gibraltar; ſo that the merit of that 
attempt juſtly belongs to him.” We 
have already mentioned the aſtoniſh- 


ing overſight of the Spaniſh court, in 


neglecting to furnith a proper garriſon 
for rhe defence of fo important a place; 
and, though moſt writers agree, that 
the natural advantages which Gibral- 
tar poſſeſſes might have enabled even 
the hundred men that did duty there, 
to repel the beſiegers, of which opi- 
nion is Voltaire, yet we can by no 
m-ans ſubſcribe to that ſentiment; and 
later experience will warrant our diſ- 
ſent from ſuch authorities. When the 
Prince of Heſſe defended it againſt the 
French and Spaniards, his garriſon, 
at the firſt, was no ways inconſiderable, 
and it was fon after augmented to 
three thouſand men; yet, even then, 
five hundred defperare fellows had 
well bigh gained the ſummit of the 
rocks, and, had their valour been well 
ſupported by the fleet and army, their 


boldneſs might have been crowned 
with ſucceſs, inſtead of precipitating © 


them into deſtruction. And, in 1757, 
when Lleutenant-general Fowke com- 
manded there, that officer went ſo far 
as to diſobey a poſitive order from the 
ſecretary of war, for drafting as many 


troops from the garriſon as lhould be 


equal to à battalion, and putting them 
on-board the fleet for the relief of 
Minorca, becauſe he had 'only two 
thouſand ſeven hundred men to defend 
the place ; which will be fully treated 
of when we come to relate the tranſ- 
actions of the year 1757. The bra- 
very of our ſeamen, in this memorable 
ſiege, is not lefſened by this remark, 


only the ſucceſs with which it was 


crowned becomes leſs wonderful. Bi- 
ſhop Burnet blames Rook e for his man- 
ner of carrying on the attack, and re- 
pzelents the bombardment of the town 
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ful expenditure of ammunition ; but 
the good prelate, who was no ſoldier, 
herein (poke the ſentiments of a party. 
It ought not to be forgot, that Sir 
George Rooke attacked Gibraltar on 
the 22d of July; and, on the 13th of 
the next month, beat the grand fleet 


of France in a general engagement. 
Theſe events reflect ſuch luſtre on the 


activity, bravery, and ſkill, of our ad- 
miral, as to entitle him to a very diſ- 
tinguiſhing rank in the liſt of Eugliſh 


naval heroes. 


Although the nation in general, and 
the miniſtry particularly, were back 


ward in applauding their ſuccefsful 


chiefrain, and thewed a diſpoſition to 
Jeden his merit, by magnifying that 
of his coadjutor, Sir Cloudelley Shovel, 
yet ſome addreſſes were preſented from 


different paits of England, expreſſing 


the fulleſt ſenſe of Sir George Rovke's 
ſervices. Theſe addrefles alarmed the 


miniſtry extremely, and they twok fo 
much pains to hinder Sit George 


Rooke from receiving the compliments 
uſual upon ſuch ſucceſte:, that it be- 
came viſible, he muſt either give way, 


or a change happen in the adminiſtra- 
tion. 


Vet, even the weight of the 
miniſtry could not prevent the houſe 
of commons from complimenting the 
queen, expreſsly upon the advantages 
obtained at ſea, under the conduct of 
our admiral; but the houſe of lords, 
who were under a more immediate 
influence at that time, was entirely 
ſilent; the commons, however, as if 
they intended to puſh this matter as 
far as it would go, preſented another 
addreſs on the 2d of November, in 
which they defired her majeſty to be- 
ſtow a bounty upon the ſeamen and land- 
forccs who had behaved themſelves 
ſo gallantly in the late actions at ſea 
and land. This determined the point, 


and Sir George Rooke perceiving that, 


as he roſe in credit with his country, 


he loſt his intereſt with thoſe at the 


helm, reſolved to retire from public 


buſineſs, and prevent the affairs of 


the nation from receiving any diſturb- 
X Thus, as the 
Tories had before driven the Earl of 
Orford from his poſt immediarely after 
the glorious- victory at La Hogue, fo 
the Whigs returned them the compli» 
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5 8s altogether ineffectual, and a_waſte- 


[7 


29 
ment, by making uſe of their aſcen- 
dancy to a fmilar purpoſe, with re- 
ard to Sir George Rooke. Such is 
the effect of party ſpirit in general! 
ſuch the heat with which it proceeds! 
ſuch its dangerous and qeſtructive ef- 
fects, with reſpect to the welfare of 
the ſtate, | * 
From this time Sir George Rooke 
lived as a private gentleman, and 


chiefly refided at his -ſeat' in Kent. 


His zeal for the church, and ſtrict ad- 
herence to the Tories, ſtrongly en- 
deared him to one ſet of people, and 


called forth the bitter enmity of an- 


other. He had been long afflicted with _ 
the gout, which diſorder at length 
terminated his life on the 24th day of 


January, 1708-9, in the. 58th year of 


his age. We are toid by Dr. Camp- 
bell, that his executors took care ta 
perperuate his memory, by erecting a 
beautiful monument in the cathedral 
church of Canterbury, with an ele; 
gant Latin inſcription, recording the 
principal occurrences of his life, and 
the leading features of his character. 
Sir George Rooke was unqueſtion= 
ably a naval commander of diſtin- 
guiſhed merit, if b th eonduct and 
courage meeting in the ſame perſon. 
can confer it. In party matters he 
was too warm and cager; bur, in the 
heat of battle, he was perfectly cool 
and collected, and iſſued out his or- 
ders with the fame ſerenity as cha- 
ractcrized the great Marlborough in 
like circumſtances. In the promotion 
of officers, he was influenced by no 
other conſideration than their perſonal 
merit, and never viewed their deſert 
with the © jaundiced eye of party.” 
He had that innate fortirude of mind 
which enabled him to maintain a dig. 
nity of character upon all occaſions, 
as well in the day of examination as in 
the day of battle; and, when called to 
the bar of the houſe of lords or of the 
commons, he always eſcaped cenſure, 
although he ſteadily maintained what. 
he thought to be right, and ſpoke his 
ſentiments with the freedom of an En- 
gliſhman, whenever his conduct in his 
country's ſervice was brought in queſ- 
tion. In private life, he was a good 
huſband, and a kind maſter; lived 
hoſpitably with his neighbours, and 
left behind him only a moderate — 
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reſſed ſome ſurpriſe that Sir George 
Rooke ſhould have no more wealth to 
jeave, he aſſigned the beſt reaſon poſ- 
fible, faying, “ I do not leave much, 
It is true, but what I have was honeſt 
ly gotten; it never coſt a ſailor a tear, 
or the nation a farthing.”” Indeed, he 
gave a remarkable inſtance of his dif- 


intereſtedneſs and integrity at the time 


that he quitted his public employ- 
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and when one of his friends, who was 
prefent when he made his will, ex- 


ments : he had then a confiderable ba, 
lance in his hands of the public mo- 
ney, which had been remitted to him 
for the ſervice of the navy; a privy- 
ſeal was offered him for the paſſing his 
accounts without requiring the ſur- 
plus, but he nobly declined the favour, 
adjuſted his accounts with the moſt 
{ſcrupulous exaCtneſs, and paid back 
the full amount of what he became 
ciarged with, | 
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Manner of forming the ſeveral Orders of Sailing, and changing to the Line 


4 HE firſt order of failing is formed 
as follows: As the fleet 1s ſup- 
poſed to be in no particular order, that 


N mip which is to lead on the propofed 


line of bearing on which the fleet is to 
ſail, runs to the leeward of the whole 
or greater part of the fleet, and then 
hauls her wind, carrying an eafy fail: 
each ſhip then endeavours to get into 
her proper ſtation, by chaſing the ſhip 


which is to be next ahead of her; and, 


when in the wake of the leatler, muſt 
take care to preſerve the aſſigned diſ- 


tance from the ſhip immediately ahead, 


by increaſing or diminiſhing the quan- 
tity of fail: and, if any of the fleet 
ſhould happen to be ſo far removed 
from her ſecond ahead as not to be able 
to chaſe her without getting out of her 
way towards the line, in that caſe ſhe 
muſt take her ſtation diſcretionally in 
a line with the leaders, and leave a 


proper interval. The fleet will now 
de formed in the line of battle; from 
which the firſt order of failing is formed 


by each ſhip bearing away at the ſame 
inftant, and ſteering each the ſame pro- 
poſed courſe. 8 


To form the ſecond order of failing, 


the leader runs to the leeward of the 
whole, or of ſo many of the fleet as thar 
each ſhip may eafily fetch his wake, 
and then ſteers a courſe eight points 
from the wind, carrying an eaſy ſail, 
Each ſhip now pets into her proper ſta- 
tion, by chafing that which is to be a- 
head of her; and, when the whole fleet 
is formed in a line, which will be per- 
pendicular to the direction of the wind, 
each ſhip bears away at the ſame in- 
ſtant, and the whole ſteer the ſame in- 
teaded courſe, 2 15 i 


In the third order of ſailing, the ad- 
mitral is in the middle of his fleet. Now, 
the fleet being formed in a line, on one 


of the lines of bearing, as before direct- 
ed, and the ſhips ſteering in the wakes of 


each other, or ten points from the wind, 
the leading or leewardmoſt ſhip firſt 


hauls her wind; the ſecond ſhip, as ſoon 


as ſhe is in the wake of the leader, hauls 
her wind alſo; and, in like manner, 
each ſhip, until the admirals ſuccefſive- 


ly haul their wind, as ſoon as they have 


reached the wake of the leading ſhip ; 
and, at the ſame inſtant that the admi- 
ral's ſhip hauls her wind, the other, or 
fternmoſt half of the fleet, do the ſame. 
The fleet will then be in the third or- 
der of failing. From this order of ſail- 
ing the fleet can be expeditiouſly form- 
ed into the line of battle on either tack. 

As the fleet, in the fourth order of 
ſailing, is divided into ſix columns, and 
the three commanders ranged on the 
two lines of bearing, the commander jn 


chief being at the angular point; in 


order, therefore, to form this order, the 
admirals range themſelves on the two 
lines of bearing, at a proper diſtance 
from each other, and ſteer the proper 
courſe ; the ſhips of the ſeveral columns 
come each into its reſpective place, 


forming themſelves into lines in the di- 
rection of the wind, and parallel to each 


other. ; 
In order to form the fifth order of 
ſailing, the three leading ſhips of the 


diviſions are to take their poſts abreaſt 
and to leeward of each other, keeping 


their wind under an eaſy fail. Then 
the ſhips of each ſquadron making ſail, 
will range themſelves in their reſpec- 
tive ſtations, aſtern of their _— 
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ndnd keeping the ſame courſe; each ſhip 


preſerving the appointed diſtance from 
that next ahead ; and the commanders 
of each diviſion; and each ſecond, third, 
&c. ſhip, are to keep themſelves mutu- 
ally abreaſt of each other. : 

To form the order of battle, it has 
already been obſerved, in the firſt or- 
der of failing, that the ſhip which 1s to 
lead runs to the leeward of the whole, 
and then hauls her wind upon the tack 


directed, carrying an eaſy fail, Each 


ſhip then makes fail, according to her 


diſtance, and chaſes the ſhip which is 
to be immediately ahead of her in the 


line, and hauls in her wake in the line 
on which the van thip is moving. 
The admiral, or ſhip appointed to 
make the angular point, runs to the 
leeward of the fleet, and brings to; 
then each ſhip runs to its reſpective 
ſtation in one of the lines of bearing, 
and brings to; one-half of the fleet be- 
ing on one of the lines of bearing, aſtern 


and in the wake of the admiral, and 
the other half on the other line of bear- 
ing, on the ſtarboard or larboard bow 
of the admiral. 


When this is accom- 
| opens the whole fleet bears away be- 
ore the wind: the two wings will now 


bear from the admiral two points be- 


fore his beam, and ready to form the 


line of battle upon either tack ; the 


ſhips on the admiral's ſtarboard bow 
being in the line of bearing for the lar- 
board tack, and thoſe on his larboard 


dow in the line of bearing for the ſtar- 
board tack. > | 


To form the line from the ficſt order 
of ſailing : If the ſhips be running large 
on the tack anſwering to the line of 


bearing on which they are failing, and 


the line to be formed on the ſame tack, 
all the ſhips haul the wind at the ſame 


time, or, at leaſt, each ſhip hauls her 
wind immediately after the next to 
windward : but, if the fleet be on the 
other tack with reſpect to the line of 


bearing, all the ſhips haul their wind 


and tack together, or all veer together, 


according to circumſtances. If the line 
of battle is to be formed on the other 
line of bearing, the leewardmoſt ſhip 
either veers or tacks, and hauls her 
wind: the reſt of the fleet veer or tack 
at the ſame time, and ſteer with the 


wind four points free; and each ſhip 
ſucceſſively, as ſoon as ſhe gets into the 
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wake of the leader, hauls her wind. 
Hence the line of battle will be formed 
from the firſt order of ſailing. 

To form the line from the ſecond 
order of failing; the fleet running large 
or before the wind: All the ſhips of 
the fleet haul up together on the tack 
directed, preſenting their heads on the 
line upon which they are ranged, or 
eight points from the wind. The lead- 
ing ſhip then hauls her wind, and ia 
followed in ſucceſſion by the reſt, 


That the thips may not be too near 


each other, they make ſail as they haut ©. 
their wind, or their ſeconds aſtern 
ſhorten ſail to open the order. CE 

To change from the third order of 


failing to the line of battle: The ſhips 


being ſuppoſed going large, that wing 


which is in the line of bearing for the 


tack on which the line is to be formed. 
and the ſhip at the angular point, haul 
their wind at the ſame time; the ſhips 


of the other wing haul up together 


eight points from the wind; then each 
ſhip moves in this direction until ſhe 
reaches the wake of the other wing, 
where ſhe hauls cloſe up. hon, 
To form the line of battle on the 


ſame tack from the fifth order of ſail- 


ing: Let the weather column form the 
van, and the lee column the rear. The 
centre brings to, or only keeps ſteer- 
age-way; the weather column bears 
away two points, and hauls its wind as 
ſoon as it is ahead of the centre; the 


lee column tacks together, and runs 


under a preſs of fail, to gain the wake 
of the centre, when it retacks together, 
and completes the line. This evolu- 


tion may alſo be performed as follows: 


The weather column brings to; the 
centre and lee columns tack together, 
and go away two points free: when 
the centre column has gained the wake 
of the van, it retacks together, and 
brings to; and when the lee column 
has gained the rear line, it retacks to- 
gether, and then all ſtand on: other- 
wiſe the lee column brings to; the cen- 
tre goes under an eaſy fail two points 


free, to get ahead of the rear ſquadron; 


while the van carries a preſs of ſail, 
alſo two points free, to get ahead of the 

centre diviſions. N 
Hitherto the weather column has 
uniformly been ſupported to form the 
van, and the lee column the rear divi- 
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then retacks together. 


1 OPERATIONS 


* the line may, however, be formed 
y interchanginz theſe columns in a 
variety of different ways, ſome of which 
are as follow : 

1. Let the weather and centre co- 
lumns interchange: In this caſe the 
centre column ſtands on, the weather 
column bears away cight points, and, 
as ſoon as it reaches the wake of the 
centre column, which now forms the 
van, hauls up together: the lee co- 


lumn tacks together, and gocs under a 
— , 


_ preſs of ſail ſcarcely two. points free, ſo 
as juſt to gain the rear of the line, and 
T his evolution 

may alſo be performed by the Ice co- 
lumn bringing to; the centre ſquadron 
then bears away together one point, 
and, as ſoon as it has gained the head 
of the line, hauls its wind; and the 
weather column bears away together 
three points, under an caſy ſail; and, 
when it has got into the wake of the 


van, hauls up together, forming the 
centre diviſion, 


2. Let the centre and lee columns 


interchange: The lee column ſtands 


on cloſe hauled, under an eaſy fail; the 


weather column bears away two points 
under a preſs of ſail, until it reaches 


the head of the line, and then hauls up: 


the centre column bears away eight 
points; and, when in the wake of the 


lee colamn; which is now the centre 


/ diviſion, hauls its wind. 


3. The weather and lee columns in- 
terchanging : For this pur poſe, the lee- 
column ſtands on, cluſc-hauled, under 
a preſs of ſail ; the centre column bears 
away two poin's, under an eaſy fail, 
and hauls up as foon as it has come in- 


'to the wake of the new van {quadron . 


and the weather column bears away 
eight points, until it gains the wake of 
the centre column, and then hauls up. 
4. The centre forming rhe van, avd 
the weather column the rear diviſor: : 
the lee column brings to, the centre co- 
lumn bears away together, two points, 
and forms the line a-hcad of the new 
centre ſquadron ;z the weather column 


vecrs away together, feven points on 


the other tack, and forms the rear ſqua- 
dron. 
6. The. lee column to form the van, 


ard the centre the rear diviſion: In 


order to this, rhe lee column ſtands on, 


under a pteſs of fail; the weather co- 


under an eaſy ſail; 


Ser THE NAVY, 
lumn bears away together, three points; 
; and rhe centre co- 
lumn bears away eight points; and 
each, when it has gained the wake of 
the new van, hauls its wind. 

To form the line of battle, on the 
other tack, from the fifth order of ſail- 


ing. The wcather column firſt tacks 


in ſucceſſion; the centre and lee co- 
lumns tand on, the firſt under an eaſy 
fail, and the {econd under a ſtill lets 
fail, according to the length of the co- 
lumns; and the leaders tack when they 


gain the wake of the new-formed van, 


and each ſhip tacks in ſuceſſion, as it 
reaches the wake of the above-men- 
tioned van. Very great care muſt be 
taken by the centre and lee columns, 


left they draw too near the ſternmoſt | 


ſhips of the van, and alſo each other. 
Toperform this ex olution, the centre 
and weather columns interchanging: 
The weather column brings to, the 
centre column ſtands on, until the 


leader judges he ſhall be fully able to 


clear the weather column, and then 
the centre column tacks in ſucceſſion : 
when the laſt ſhip of this new-formed 
van has. paſſed the weather columns 


that column ſtands on, and each ſhip 


tacks in fucceſſion, as ſoon as it reaches 
the wake of the van. The lee column 
ſtands on, and tacks in ſucceſſion, as the 


ſhips attain the wake of the van, and 


at the ſame time carrying a moderate 


fail, that there may be a ſufficient in- 


terval left for the weather column to 
form the centre diviſion, 

To form the line from the fifth or- 
der of failing, on the cther tack, the 
centre and lee columns interchanging: 
The centre column brings to; the 
weather column tacks in ſucc effion; 


under very little ſail, and the lee co- : 


lumn ſtands on, under a preſs of ſail. 


when the leader of the lee column has 


gained the wake of the line, he tacks, 
and is followed in ſucceſſion by his divi- 
ſion. The centre column is to fill and 


ſtand on, when the firſt ſhip of that co- 
lumn, and the laſt ſhip of the lee co- 


RM. bear from each other in a line 


perpendicular to the direction of the 


wind. 


To form the line on the other tack, 


from the fifth order of failing, the wea- 
ther and lee columns int erchanging : 
'The weather and centre columns bring 

to; 
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; the lee column ſtands on under a 
HPreſs of ſail, until it can paſs ahead of 
he weather column, and then tacks in 
cceſſion; the centre column fills 
Where its leading ſhip and the Jaſt ſhip 
the lee column bear from each 
ther, in a line perpendicular to the 
Firection of the wind, and tacks in 
fucceſſion, when it has gained the wake 
pk the new van; In like manner the 
peather column fills, when its leading 
ip, and the laſt of the centre bear in. 
à line perpendicular to the wind, and 
* each ſhip. tacks in ſucceſſion when it 

a Fo gained the wake of the centre. 
, To form the line on the other tack, 
the centre forming the van, and the 
weatherthe rear diviſion: The weather 
Column brings to, the other columns 
make fail and ſtand on, till they can 


paſs on the other tack ahead of the 


weather column, when they tack in 
lucceſſion. When both columns have 

paſſed the weather column, it fills, 
tacks in ſucceſſion, and forms the 
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Jo form the line on the other tack, 
from the fifth order of failing, the lee 
column forming the van: The weather 
and centre columns bring to; the lee 
column carries a preſs of ſail, and tacks 
in ſucceſſion, when it can piſs ahead 
of the weather column ; and when the 
lat ſhip of this new van has paſſed to 
the windward of the former weather- 
column, the van ſquadron ſhortens fail, 
to give time for the othar columns to 
form ; the weather and centre columns. 
fill at the ſame time, to gain the wake 


of the van, when they rack in ſucceſ- 


ſion. ' 


To form the line from the order of 


retreat: The leader of the wing, which 
is to form the head of the line, hauls 
the wind, and that wing follows in 
ſucceſſion; the other wing goes four 
points free together on the ſame tack, 
and thus, runs parallel to the wing 
which firſt began the evolution; and 
they haul up together when they ar- 
rive in the wake of the line. | 
[To be continued.) 


MEMOIRS 6r LOVE AND GALLANTRY, 


LirE or Miss WENTWORTH.—Continued from page 13. 


RE 82 time after my reſidence in the 
120 family, there came, on a viſit, a 
ſiſter of Mrs. Edgecumbe's, who was, in 
every reſpect, a contraſt to her: Mrs. 
Edgecumbe never could mean ill; but 
Miſs Godfrey ſeemed not to have a 
thought that did not teem with miſ- 


2 — 
* 


= chief. 
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young lady appeared to have conceiv- 
ed a great fancy for me, but, whatever 
was the cauſe, her ſeeming fondneſs 
changed into a mortal hatred : whether 
he was afraid I had perceived, what 
Was but too apparent, that ſhe had im- 
bibed a paſſion for Mr. Herbert, or 
whether ſhe had diſcovered ours, I 
know not, but ſhe took every oppar- 

teunity of injuring me in the opinion of 


Een, 
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ſuggeſtions of ill- nature cannot fail of 
mah ing ſome impreſſion, when not ſup- 
Ported by a ſtrong and liberal way of 

thinking. | To 4 

Mrs. Edgecumbe could not reſiſt the 
poiſonous inſinuations her fiſter art- 
fully inſtilled into her mind, that I did 
Vor. VIII. No. 104. 


Upon our firſt acquaintance, this 


ker ſiſter; and, let the mind be ever ſo 
little diſpoſed to cenſure, the perpetual 


far as to have raiſed a miſtruſt of 


not pay a proper attention to my pupils, 
and that I was too much engaged in 
other purſuits to attend properly to 


their education. 


She did not ſtop there; —ſhe was 
not ſatisfied with charging my diligence 


in my employment, but reflected upon 


my character in that moſt delicate con- 
cern of a woman, her conduct with the 
other ſex, and aſſured her ſiſter that 


ſhe had diſcovered an intimacy be- 


tween Mr. Herbert and me, which ſhe 
believed was not of the moſt innocent 
kind. Mrs. Edgecumbe, alarmed and 
amazed, inquired “ what cauſe ſhe had 
for ſuſpicions ſo injurious to one, who, 
in every reſpect, appeared the very 
reverſe ?”'* She replied, “ the was not 
ſurpriſed at her aſtoniſhment, for that 
indeed ſhe had found it difficult to be 
convinced herſelf, though the had the 
evidence of her own eyes; ſhe requeſt- 
ed her to let things reſt as oy were, 
till ſhe was able to bring proofs more 


inconteſtible, which ſhe did not doubt 


of ſoon having an opportunity of doing.“ 
Thus Miſs Godfrey gained her end, fa 
me 
in 
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in the mind of Mrs. Edgecumbe; for 


well ſhe knew, that the poiſon of ſuſ- 


picion is not eaſily eradicated, 


J had obferved a coolneſs in Mrs. 


Edgecumbe's manner for ſome time : 
as at firſt ſhe ſeemed extremely pleated 
with my manner of teaching my pu pils, 
and was always complimenting me on 


their improvements; fo now, the was 


continually finding fault, and fapcy ing 
they did not improve under my tuition. 
J was relieved from my furprize and 
wonder at the mutability of her charac- 
ter (for to no other cauſe could 1 im- 
pute this change in her behaviour, ) 
by a knowledge of the cruel aſperſions 
that had been thrown upon me. Good 
heaven | what were iny feelings, when 
one morning ſheentered my apartment, 
with an air of the utmoſt coldneſs and 
reſerve, and, after making ſome harſh 
obſervations, without cauſe, on her 
children's flow improvement, defired 


me to provide for niy ſelf, and diſmiſſed 


me from any further attention to them, 

I was ſo much overpowered by the 
forbidding manner in which the ſpoke, 
I had hardly reſolution to reply; but, 
recovering mytelf, I requeſted ſhe 


would © examine the young ladies 


more particularly herſelf, as I was cer- 


tain it would redound to my honour,” 


She replied, „that would anſwer no 
purpoſe; becauſe, if the was ſatisfied 
in that reſpe&, ſhe could not be fo 
with regard to my morals, which were, 


to her, of more importance in the edu- 


cation of her children, than even know- 

Imagine the conſternation I felt, at 
an accuſation ſo dreadful and unexpect- 
ed: I was, for ſome moments, in doubt 
whether I heard aright. * My mo- 


rals }*” I exflaimed : O madam, what 
is it you mean? 1 intreat you would 


explain yourſelf. * There is no oc- 


cafion,” returned ſhe, © for any ex- 


planation from me, yourſelf can beft 
explain it.” And with an air of diſ- 


dain ine drew a letter from her pocket, 
and gave it to me. | 
emotions upon reading this infamous 
ſcrawl, which contained the ſentiments | 


What were my 


of the moſt abandoned of women, and 


yet appesred to be in my hand-writing 


and ſignature ! It was directed to Mr. 


Herbert. Ah! how terrible muſt be 


the ſenſations of guilt, when even in- 


nocence cannot ſupport itſelf on ſuch 2 
trial; not even the conſciouſneſs of the 
purity of my heart and actions was 
able to ſuſtain me againſt a charge fo 
ſhocking. My contuſion and filence 
gave Mrs. Edgecumbe reaſon afreſh 
to doubt my innocence ; ſhe miſtook 
the terror and aſtoniſhment expreſſed 
in my countenance, for the ſymptoms 
of guilt; an error, which thoſe of nar- 
row diſcernment frequently fall into. 
* Since you do not deny it is yours,“ 
ſaid ſhe, “ you cannot be ſurprized at 
my conduct, and, therefore, the ſooner 
you go, the more agreeable.” “And 


can you really, madam,” I rejoined, 


think me the author of that diſgrace- 


ful letter ? has any part of my conduct 


correſponded with the ſentiments it 
contains?“ No,“ ſhe replied, I 
never could have believed it of you, 
if J had not beheld the evidence of 
your own hand-writing.“ „ My 
hand! I ſolemnly proteſt it is not 
mine,“ I replicd, “ but a vile forgery, 
contrived by ſome ſecret enemy, to 
ruin me for ever Ah! is there no 


way left to clear me, muſt I be falſely 


branded for that which my ſoul abhors.““ 


Diſtracted with conjectures of who 


could have been the contriver of ſo 
barbarous a plot, I conjured her to tell 
me how ſhe came by the letter; ſhe 
did not ſeem much inclined to give 
me that information. But I inſiſting 


upon knowing by what means the ac- 


quired it; ſhe at length confeſſed it 
was her ſiſter, who found and gave it 
to her. © It is to your ſiſter then, it 
is to Miſs Godfrey, I owe this piece, 
of treachery.” Overwhelmed with 
rage, at this diſcovery of the author, 
(for to me, who had heard her charac- 
ter, it was no calumny to fuppoſe her 
the inventor,) I cried, © I never had 
any very high idea of the goodneſs of 


Miſs Godfrey's diſpoſition, or of the 


purity of her principles; but I could 
not have imagined: ſhe would have 
ſported with the deſtruction of one 
who had never, in the ſmatleſt degree, 
injured her.“ RE 
Mrs. Edgecumbe .was incenſed at 


my freedom, and deſired me inſtantly _ 


to be gone. Not till I have ſeen 
Miſs Godfrey,“ returned I, “to know 
by what means ſhe came to be poſſeſſed 


of a letter I never wrote, with my. 


: ſignature,” 


4 
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ZZZZenatare."” At this inſtant Miſs God- 
Y krey entered; her ſiſter deſired her to 
. ply to my demand; with an un- 


Haunted effrontery ſhe anſwered, * I 
pound it in going from your apartment 


to my ow] nl ſuppoſe your paramour 


. ropt it there.” I ſmiled with ine ffa- 
ble contempt, at her malicious inſinu- 


75 ation. 


e & Are you ſure you found it 
: tere 9” ſaid I, and I darted my eyes 


IR ZKercely upon her. For once I believe 


he was a little aba hed; bur, recover- 
ing her aſſurance, ſhe anſwered, ** Upon 


muy word, madam, you take great li- 
bpberties in mterrogating me ſo freely; 
but, however, to ſatisfy you, I repeat 


It again, I found it in the paſſage lead- 


ing to your apartment.” 


- Shocked at her depravity, and con- 
yvinced it would anſwer no purpole to 


—Zeontend with her, and unable any 
_* Honger to contain the various emotions 
> that agitated my boſom, I withdrew ; 
but not without firſt reproaching Mrs. 

Edgecumbe for the tameneſs of her 

.— = behaviour, which I could not help con- 
ſidering as more owing to the indolence 

than to the credulity of her temper. 

— > When had packed up my clothes, 

ln order to be gone, I went down ſtairs 
do deſire ſomebody to call a coach, but 
not ſeeing any one, I was croſſing the 
> hall, in order to go into the lower 

offices, when the door of an oppoſite 
= apartment opened, and Mr, Herbert 

came out. He was the laſt perſon I 


= wilhed to ſee at that moment; and, in 
haſtening up ſtairs, in order to avoid 
= him, my foot ſlipped, and I fell; he 


= flew to raiſe me; but, alarmed at the 


paleneſs of my countenance, he ima- 


gined I was very much hurt, and ten- 
> derly queſtioned me; but I returned 
no other anſwer to his enquiries, than 
by 'defiring him to leave me, and aſ- 


0 192 


1 him I had received no injury, 
wic 


was really the caſe (for my 


wy former agitations) ; in an 
or t 


ed, would give an air of truth to Miſs 
Godfrey's calumnies, I ſhrunk” from 
his touch, when he, unable to account 
for the ſtrangeneſs of my behaviour, 


ninterrogated me with aſperity for the 


cauſe, Not knowing what anſwer to 
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with the affair; when obſerving ſome-- 


death-like appearance was cauſed by 


agony 
error, leſt any one ſhould lee us 
together, which, after what had paſſ- 


make, I was going to acquaint him 


35 


body approach, I broke abruptly from 
him; and, calling a ſervant, I haſtily 


' deſired him to order a coach, and ran 


Ce: OT on 

When I was told the coach waited, 
I was alarmed with the fear of mret- 
ing Mr. Herbert again, for I dreaded 
another rencounter with him; but, 
to my ſatisfaction, he did not appear. 
When 1 got into the coach, my 
mind was in a ſtate little to be envied. 


1 ordered the coachman to drive to my 


father's; but in what a ſituation was 


I going to meet them! Already over- 
_ whelmed with trouble, they could 


look upon me in no other light than 


as one that was come to add to their 


calamities, by the diſgrace- attending 
my ignominious difmiſhon. This re- 


fleckion wounded me deeply z © Sure- 


ly*” ſighed I, © I am born neither 
to know or to give pleaſure to any 
one.!“ TI recollefed, however, it 
would anſwer no purpoſe ta let them 
know the cauſe of my ſudden appear- 


ance, which would only render their 
poverty more inſupportable. I there- 


fore reſolved to put off their enquiry, 
by ſaying Mrs. Edgecumbe's ſiſter had 
taken an unaccountable pique towards 
me, and that I could not, with pro- 
priety, ſtay in the family, while ob- 
noxious to one fo nearly connected 
„„ k SY 
My father and mother received me 
very cordially ; even poverty had not 
power to remove or to diminiſh their 
affection. When I had briefly told 
them the cauſe of my return, I retired 


to my own apartment, to give vent to 


the anguith of my heart in ſolitude. 


Exaſperated at the injuſtice I ſuffered, 
I broke out into the moſt paſfionate 


exclamations at rhe cruelty, of my fate, 
which had ſubjected me already to ſo 
many diſappointments, and had com- 
pleted my misfortunes, by adding the 
loſs of reputation, Oppreſſed with a 
torrent of conflicting paſſions, I im- 
piouſly reproached providence for not 
performing a miracle to clear mv in- 
nocence. I bewailed the misforrune 
that had for ever ſeparated me from 
him on whom my heart fondly reſted 


for all its hopes of happineſs; for I 


reſolved never more to fee him, who 
had been the cauſe, though uninten- 
Res if os tionally, 
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tionally, of my diſgrace. No!“ I 
exclaimed, © it ſhall never be ſaid his 
generoſity, to an unfortunate creature, 
made him overlook the world's opinion, 
and caſt aſide his honour,” But ſud- 
denly recollecting myſelf, “ Alas!“ I 


cried, © there is no occaſion for theſe 


proteſtarions : he will never make them 
neceſſary ; be, like the reſt of the world, 
will ſhun me; and, fo far from wiſhing 
to call me his wife, will bluſh art the 


mention of my name.''—* Never!” 


exclaimed a voice I knew full well, 
« never! whilſt I have life, this heart 
will beat for you alone with conſtancy 
and truth; it will be ever fond of 
owning you for its conqueror,”” 1 
lifted up my eyes, bathed in tears, and 
beheld Mr, Herbert. “ Is it you?“ 
ſaid I 3-4 why did you come hither ?”” 


but, without anſwering me, he'return=- 


ed, How could you unjuſtly charge 


my faith, without deſigning to try it? 
Surely you could not have fo cruelly 
accuſed me, if your own heart had 


not ſuggeſted thoſe unkind expreſſions 


I heard as I entered.“ Subdued by 
his tender reproaches, I quite forgot 
my reſolution, and began to excuſe 
myſelf, by putting him in mind of 
what I had ſuffered, © I can excuſe ecve- 


ry thing but thoſe unjuſt reproaches, 
he replied, © and even th fe are pal- 


liated, when I conſider how ſeverely 
your delicate mind muſt have bcen 
wounded.” At the ſame time he gave 
me to underſtand, he had long been 
apprehenſive of Miſs Godfrey's machi- 
nations, from ſomething. he had per- 
ceived in her conduct and behaviour; 
and that he had ſo much dreaded her 
diſpoſition, from ſome anecdotes he 
had been informed of, as to have often 


 meditated to inform me of it; but, 
knowing how well aſſured I was of 


Mrs. Edgecumbe, he judged it unne- 
celfarys 5-5-5: | 5 | 


He now urged me to a ſpeedy union, 


as the moſt effectual means of fruſ- 
trating her malicious deſigns; but, I 
rephed, © I would not conſent whilſt 
my honour remained dubious,” He 


laboured to convince me, by all the 


eloquence he was maſter of, the pro- 
priety, nay, even the neceſſity, of ſuch 
a mcaſure, to clear my reputation; 


and had almoft removed my ſcruples, 
when another aroſe, which my diſ- 


no 


intereſted attachment to him ſuggeſted, 
I bethought myſelf, that in acceding 
to his wiſhes, I might injure his for- 
tune. I knew his temper too well to 
imagine he would continue with Mr. 
Edgecumbe, after the ceremony had 
given him a right to reſent the in- 
dignities I ſuffered, But, when I 
made this objection, he anſwered, by 
aſſuring me, that, © whether I deſign- 
ed to accept his hand or not, he ſhould 
not remain with Mr, E. a moment 


longer than he could avoid; for he 


could not bear the idea of living under 
the ſame roof, from which I had been 
ſo injuribuſly expelled. Nor does my 
ſituation,'” ſaid he, “ make it neceſ- 
ſary : though 'my patrimony is but 
ſmall, it is enough to enable me to ex- 
ecure a plan I have projected. You 
know my fondneſs for the arts, more 
eſpecially that of painting, which 1 
have ſtudied with particular applica- 
tion, and have met with ſo much en- 
couragement from the approbation my 
early attempts in that. ſcience have 
been received, as to be intitled to make 
it my profefſion; and, I have little 
doubt of ſucceſs, for I have already 


gained the patronage of a lady, very 
much diſtinguiſhed in the beau monde, 
who has promiſed to uſe all her in- 


fluence to bring me into notice, as an 


artiſt of promiſing abilities; and, be- 


licve me, that is no ſmall aſſurance of 
my ſucceſs, for ſhe is a 'cognoſcents, a 
bel-efprit, and, in ſhort, an amateur, 
and encourager of every thing that 

bears the title of literature and the fine 
arts. Her opinion has of courſe great 
{way in that circle called the polite 
world, which 1s generally compoſed of 
beings too volatile and diſſipated to 
judge for themſelves, and therefore 
are very much obliged to thoſe -who 
will take that trouble off, their hands; 


The little money I poſſeſs, all that my 


father had to leave me, the trifling rex 
ſidue of a good eſtate, is now in the 
hands of the only relation I have living, 
and will be ſufficient to ſupport us (it 
you will condeſcend to ſhare it) till J 


become known. If,“ continued he, 


% you will conſent to my wiſhes, 1 
will embrace the plan I have laid be- 
fore you, if you approve it, imme- 
diately; otherwiſe, I will accept an 
offer I have had made me, of a com- 
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firſt, before J agreed to alter 
He then left me. 


at the ſame time te 


LIFE or MISS WENTWORTH. 


miſſion in a èompany that is going to 
ve ſtationed abroad, in a climate which 
is in general ſo mortal to my country- 
men, that, in all probability, I ſhall 
ſoon be rid of a life I ſhall then be 
weary of.” Alarmed at the deſign he 
had formed, of going abroad, if 1 con- 
tinued inexorable; and vanquiſhed by 


his generous, his diſintereſted, paſſion; 


J confeſſed my conſent was not too 
hard to be obtained; that I had no 
farther objection to make, except the 
dread of his ſuffering by marrying a 
woman without a fortune. Enrap- 
tured by my compliance, he made light 
of my apprehenſions, giving me a 
thouſand aſſurances, which he, no 
doubt, thought very convincing, of 
the impoſſibility of his ſchemes fail- 


ing. Before he went away, he intreat-. 


ed me io fix the day; but I inſiſted 
on conſulting with my friends, and 
gaining their conſent and approbation 
my ſtate. 


my father and mother with the fitua- 


tion of my affairs, and requeſted their 
| readily granted, 


.conſent, which they 
ling me, they re- 
lied on my prudence in the choice of 


the * on whom I had placed my 


affe 


ions. I informed them of his 


circumſtances and proſpecs, with 
which they were well ſatisfied. When 


he came the next day, he inſinuated 
himſelf ſo much into their favour, 


that thev joined with him in reject- 


ing delays, and inſiſting upon our 
ſpeedy union. 65 | 
Mr. Herbert, after our marriage, 
took the earlieſt opportunity of giving 
up his office, which he found ſome 
difficulty in doing; for Mr. Edge- 


cumbe was loth to part with one of 


Whole abilities he had great need. Mr. 


Edgecumbe, being entirely occupied 
by the ſtation he filled (a public one), 
was wholly unacquainted with the 
domeſtic concerns of the family, and 
therefore incapable of accounting for 
the motive of Mr, Herbert's ſudden 


deſire of removal; but, as he did not 


feem inclined to communicate his rea- 


ſons, he politely refrained from en- 


quiry : but it was different with Miſs 


Godfrey; for, when at dinner, he 
mentioned Mr, Herbert's intention of 
{caving him, ſhe could not conceal the 


N * ; & - +: 


47 
perturbation and alarm the informa - 
tion gave her, but impatiently interro- 


gated the cauſe; and, gueſſing by Mr. 


Herbert's anſwers, the true reaſons, 
the imprudently exclaimed, * 1 dare 
ſwear it is that creature !''—© If you 
mean Miſs Wentworth, madam,” ſaid 
he, „ by that improper appellation, 
yon cannot wonder, when you are n+ 
formed the is my wife, that I ſhould 
feel it impoſſible to continue where 
the had been treated with ſuch un- 
merited indignity.“ + 
At this intelligence her knife and 
fork dropt from her trembling hands ; 
ſtruck motionleſs, with diſappointment 
and vexation, ſhe was unable to ex- 
preſs, but by the malignant fury of 
her eyes, the rancorous gall that over- 
flowed her heart, Her ſiſter was 
aſtonithed—for the ſuppoſed we had 


been too intimate before, to make 
matrimony at all agreeable or conve- 


nient to Mr, Herbert, She began to 


think ſhe had acted wrong, in not 


having more ſtrictly enquired into the 
matter, and endeavoured at a recon- 
ciliation, by ſaying, “ perhaps, the 
letter her ſiſter found might be the in- 
vention of ſome domeſtic in the family, 
who had a pique towards me; and 
if ſo, the was forry ſhe had ſuffered 
herfelf ta be mile 
Miſs Godfrey, provoked at the na- 
tive candour of her ſiſter's mind, ap- 
pearing, in ſpite of prejudice, incon- 
ſiderately replied, ©** What motive 
could a ſervant have to deviſe ſuch a 
ſcheme? It could not be envy, for 
that is not natural in ſituations ſo diſ- 
fimilar.''—* Your obſervation is very 
Juſt, madam,” anſwered Mr. Herbert, 
with quickneſs, and fixing his eyes 
keenly upon her; “it is much more 
eaſy to conceive it was the production 
of one whoſe ſuperior rank ought to 
have been a reſtriction, and prevented 
an action ſo baſe and unworthy ; but 
what mean and contemptible things 
will not malice and envy make people 


commit!“ Enraged at her own folly, 


in making fo inconſiderate a ſpeech, 
and loſing ali prudence and caution, 
the cried, with fury; © Do you mean 
to allude to me in that reflection? 
Does your vanity lead you to imagine 
I was capable of envying beings ſo in- 
fignificant ?'* Her fiſter, alarmed at 
the vehemence of her manner, now 
N began 


8 imer 
began to have ſome ſuſpicion of her 


poſe herſelf ſtill further, aroſe to re- 
tire, and beckoned her to follow. 
When they were gone, Mr. Edge- 
cumbe, who had comprehended very 
little of the converſation, requeſted 
Mr. Herbert to explain to him the 
meaning of what he had heard, 


CHARACTER 


VAR V plunged by the violence of 

his paſſions, and by the uncommon 
vigour of his conſtitution, into all 
manner of exceſs, Mirabeau had 
ſhaken off the yoke of principles, and 
had ſubſtituted in their places ſyſtems 
ever dependent, as to his conduct, on 


long and frequent impriſonments had 
confiderably ſoured and hardened his 
diſpoſition, and, in the courſe of them 
he had alfo acquired the habit of re- 
flecting deeply, of conſidering a queſ- 
tion unser all its points of view, and 
of ſupp ng with equal ſtrength the 
affirmative or negative; whence that 


which gave him an immenſe advan- 
tage over all his opponents. Unfor— 


in his opinion, that for which he was 
beſt paid, and his eloquence was at the 
ſervice of the higheſt bidder. He has 
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on ſeveral occaſions, when his life only 
was at ſtake, he has given unequivo- 
cal proofs of courage. But he was 
often daſtardly, through avarice or 
vanity: there was no inſult, however 
ſerious, which he could not bear when 
he had a large ſum to receive, or an 
important ſpeech to deliver in the 
aſſembly next day ; and it ſeldom hap- 
pened but that one or other of theſe 
was the caſe. Being a royaliſt on con- 
viction, he would have ſupported the 
throne very powerfully, had not Mr. 
Neckar ſcrupled to purchaſe his ſer- 
vices; and it was not till he refuſed 
them, that he offered them to the de- 
mocratic party, who paid much more 
for them than he would have got from 
the court. 25 

Mirabeau was far from being the 
author of all the ſpeeches he delivered 
from the tribune. His attendance at 
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conduct, and, fearful ſhe ſhould ex- 


the ſordid calculations of intereſt. His 


readineſs, that ſuperiority in reply, 


tunately, the beſt cauſe was always 


been unjuſtly accuſed of cowardice ; 


or MIRABEAU. rs 
When informed, he frankly ownea, 
he knew his fiſter-in-law's plotting 
diſpoſition too well to doubt her being 
the writer of the letter; but, at the 


ſame time requeſted, he would let the 


matter drop, as iv would wound Mrs, 
Edgecumbe ſeverely, to have her ſiſter 


expoled. ak 
| [ To be continued.] 


OF MIRABEAU, 


the aſſembly, and the parties of plea- 


ſure, or rather of immoderate debauch, 
in which he was perpetually engaged, 
left him no time to write them, even 
had his head been ſufficiently at li- 


berty to compoſe them. He had at 
command a certain number of writers, 


of more wit than fortune, who, flat- 


tered by his patronage, encouraged 


by his promiſes, and aſſiſted at times 
by trifling ſums from his purſe, did 
themſelves the honour of working 
for him. He received them at his 
houſe at different hours, and employ- 
ed them all, unknown to one another; 
telling each, under the ſeal of ſe- 
crecy, that he purpoſed to make a 
motion of ſuch a nature, but that he 


had ſo little time to beſtow upon 


thinking of it, that it would be doing 
him a real friendſhip to give him ſome 
ideas, ſome notes which he might make 
uſe of, and that he had thought of 
him for ſuch aſſiſtance. 
not one of them but went inſtantly ro 


work, as hard as he could, to juſtify 


the confidence of a man lo celebrated 
as Mirabeau. When they had all ſent 
in their work, he ſelected the beſt 


paſſages of each, forming a whole 


out of them, which he arranged and 
enriched in his manner, with ſome 
pompous phraſes, and then ſet out for 
the aſſembly. His fellow-labourers, 
who got there before him, recognized 
each the particular paſſage he had 
furniſhed him with, admired in ſecret 
the advantage he had drawn from it, 
and never doubted that all the reſt of 
the ſpeech was his own compoſition: 
they wondered at his being able to 
produce ſo fine an oration in ſo ſhort 
a time, and left the hall, convinced 
that no man had more talents than 
Mirabeau. And there is no doubt, in 
fact, that he was very able, woot 
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the moſt uſeful to a ſtateſman, that of 
appreciating the talents of others, and 
= extratting the greateſt poſſible advan- 
tage from them. Charlemagne could 
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poiſon was perceived. 


but he had a rarer talent, and 


hardly ſign his name, and Cardinal 


Richelieu was an indifferent writer; 


et the one was the greateſt king, 
and the other the ableſt miniſter France 
ever had. | 3 
Mirabeau poſſeſſed ſo robuſt a con- 
ſtitution, ſuch extraordinary ſtrength, 


that it was very generally ſuſpected 
he had been E But he was 
opened, in pre ever: 

faculty, by his own phyſician, who 
was affeQonately attached to him, 


ence of ſeveral of the 


and not the ſlighteſt appearance of 
For near a 


month before, his health, which he 


never took care of, had been much 
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- impaired, by frequent attacks of the 


cholic; and the diſorder that proved 


31 YEAST, a REMEDY in PUT RID DISEASES. 
the aſſiſtance of any body, to make as 
good ſpeeches as thoſe he thus patch- 
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| 5 39 
fatal was the natural and immed ate 
conſequence of a debauch, which he 
had carried to the greateſt exceſs. 


Tus died this man, who was poſ- 


ſeſſed of qualities doubtleſs very rare, 
but the moſt fatal when not the moſt 
valuable. He had ſufficient energy, 
ſufficient ambition, and more talents 
than neceſſary, to fill the higheſt of- 
fices with great eminence; in a word. 
to be a great man, if the violence of 
his paſſions, and his love of money, 
had not always rendered him a con- 


temptible one, and often a raſcal. It 


would be very difficult to ſelect a ſingle 
period of his life, free from errors 
or crimes. If he had not died ſo 
ſoon, he might, by important ſervices, 
have repaired a part of the miſchief 
he had done; he might, perhaps, have 


ſaved the monarchy: but Providence, 


who ſometimes ſuffers the wicked to 
triumph, and to oppreſs virtue, very 
rarely permits the ignominious path of 
wickedneſs to lead to that of real glory. 
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N this philoſophic age, when diſ- 
eaſes ſo often change their appear- 
ance from what phyſicians had any for- 


mer experience of, it is a pleaſing re- 


flection that the ſtudy of medicine has, 
of late, been ſo much ſimplified, and 
almoſt every diſtemper incident to the 
human body fo fully explained, as to 
come within the common apprehenſion 
of mankind, The following facts, com- 
municated to the world by a worthy 
clergyman, afford an antidote for the 
molt dangerous diſcaſe with which the 
human body can be afflicted : fo that it 
it 1s hoped one of the moſt crowded 
avenues to the grave is at length in a 
great meaſure cloſed. ' Ss 
Seventeen years ago I went (ſays 
he) to reſide at Brampton, -a populous 


village near Cheſterfield. I had not 


been there many months before a pu- 
trid fever broke out among us. Find- 
ing by far the greater number of my 
pariſhioners too poor to afford them- 
ſelves medical afliltance, I undertook, 


by the help of ſuch books on the ſub- 


ject of medicine as were in my poſſeſ- 
fon, to preſcribe for them. k early 
attended a boy about fourteen years 
of age, who was attacked by e 


trid. 


He had not been ill many dave oefore 
the ſymptoms were unequivoh y pu- 
then adminiſtered bark, wine, 
and ſuch other remedies as my books 
directed. My exertions were, hows 
ever, of no avail; his diſorder grew 
every day more untractable and ma- 
lignant, ſo that I was in hourly expec- 
tation of his diſſolution. Being under 
the neceſſity of taking a journey, be- 
fore 1 ſet off I went to ſee him, as I 
thought, for the laſt time, and I pre- 
pared his parents for the event of his 
death, which I confidered as inevitable, 
and reconciled them, in the beſt man- 
ner I was able, to a loſs which I knew 
they would feel ſeverely. While I 
was in converſation on this diſtreſſing 
ſubject with his mother, I-obferved, in 
a ſmall corner of the room, a tub of 
wort working. The fight brought to 
my recollection an experiment I had 
ſomewhere met with, © of a piece of 
putrid meat being made ſweet by be- 
ing ſuſpended over a tub of wort in the 
act of fermentation.“ The idea flaſned 
into my mind, that the yeaſt might 
correct the putrid nature of this diſ- 
eaſe, and 1 inſtantly gave him two 
large ſpoonfuls. I then told the mo- 
of . 7 8 ther, 
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ther, if ſhe found her ſon better, to re- 
peat this doſe every three hours. I 
then ſet out for mv journey; upon my 


return, after a few days, I anxiouſly 


enquired after the boy, and was in- 
formed he was recovered. I could not 


repreſs my curiofity, though I was 


greatly fatigued with my journey, and 
night was come on; I went directly 
to where he lived, which was three 


miles off, in a wild part of- the moors. 


The boy himfclf opened the door, 
looked ſurpriſingly well, and told me 
he felt better from the inſtant he took 
the yeaſt. 8 

After J left Brampton; I lived in 
Leiceſterſbire. My pariſhioners being 
there few and opulent, I dropped the 


medical character encitely, and would 


not preſcribe for my own family. One 
of my domeſtics falling ill, accordingly 
the apothecary was ſent for. His com- 
plain: was a violent fever, which, in 
Its progreſs, became putrid. Having 
great reliance, and deſervedly, on the 
apothecary's penetration and judgment, 
the man was left folely to his manage- 
ment. His diſorder, however, kept 


daily gaining ground, till at length the 


apothecary conſidered him in very 
great danger. At laſt, finding every 


effort to be of ſervice to him baffled, he 


told me he conſidered it to be a loſt 
caſe, and that, in his opinion, the man 


could not ſurvive twenty-four hours. 
On the apothecary thus giving him up, 


I determined to try the effects of yeaſt. 
J gave him two large ſpoonfuls, and, 
in fifreen minutes from taking the 
yeaſt, his pulfe, though il] feeble, be- 


gan to get compoſed and full. He, in 


thirty-two minutes from his taking it, 
was able to get up from his bed, and 
vcalk in his room. At the expiration 
of the ſecond hour, I gave him a baſon 
of ſago, with a good deal of lemon, 
wine, and ginger, init; he ate it with 
an appetite; in another hour I re- 


= Feet the yeaſt; an hour afterwards 


gave the bark as before ; at the next 


hour he had food; next had another 


doſe of yeaſt, and then went to bed; it 
Was nine o'clock 3 ue told me he had 
a good night, and was recovered, I, 
however, repeated the medicine, and 


he was ſoon able to go about his buſi- 


neſs as uſual. 
About a year after this, as I was ri- 


ding paſt a detached farm-houſe, at the 
outſkirts of the village, I obſerved a 
farmer's daughter ſtanding at the door, 
apparently in great affliclion. On en- 
uiring into the, cauſe of her diſtreſs, 
N 10 me her father was dying: I 


A 


diſmounted, and went into the houſe 
to ſee him; I found him in the laſt. 


ſtage of a putrid fever. His tongue 


was black, his pulſe was ſcarcely per- 
ceptible, and he lay ſtretched out like 
a corpſe, in a ſtate of drowſy inſenſi- 
bility. I immediately procured ſome 
yeaſt, which I diluted with water, and 
poured down his throat; I then left 
him with little hopes of recovery; I 
returned; however, in about two hours, 
and found him ſenſible and able to con- 
verſe; I then gave him a doſe of bark; 
he afterwards took, at a proper inter- 
val, ſome refreſhment. J ſtaid with 
him till he repeated the yeaſt, and then 
left him, with directions how to pro- 
ceed; I called upon him the next 


morning at nine o'clock ; I found him 


apparently well, and walking in his 
garden. He wasanold man, upwards 
of ſeventy. % ooo aodptels: 
I have fince adminiſtered the yeaſt 
to above fifty perſons labouring under 
putrid fevers; and what 1s fingular, 
(continues this benevolent man,) 1 
have not loſt a patient. . 
The above has been handed to us by 
a gentleman in Edinburgh, who had 
loſt two children by a fever. He had 
a third child who was taken ill; and; 


this preſcription having come to his 
knowledge, he made the experiment, 
which was happily crowned with ſuc- 


cen, 1 5 | 

_ Avcvsr, 1800,—During the pre- 
ſent long continuance of hot weather, 
neee diſorders have been very preva- 
ent, and yeaſt has been uſed with the 
happieſt ſucceſs. A table- ſpoonful gi- 
ven in a little beer, ale, or water, every 
hour or two, effects ſo ſpeedy a cure, 
that there have been innumerable in- 
ſtances of patients being perfectly re- 
ſtored in leſs than 48 hours, who other- 


wiſe would not have ſurvived half a 


day. Several phyſicians in town have, 
for ſome time, preſcribed no other re- 
medy, and they have had uniform ſuc- 
ceſs, This diſcaſe, which frequently 
uſed to baffle every effort of the moſt 
Kilful, is now ſo uniformly and ſpecdily 

e removed 


* 


moved by the uſe of yeaſt, that all 
erſons ought to inform themſelves 
ES here it may molt readily be found in 
cir immediate neighbourhood, to pre- 
ent any lots of time when the diſeaſe 
aakes its firſt appedrance. The ex- 
hibition of this remedy is attended with 
o one inconvenience, except, in ſome 


„ however, when it occurs, a falſe in- 


NX IR. Saunders entered early into 
5 the royal navy, and was ſo diſ- 
7 ringuiſhed by that undoubted judge of 
= naval merit, Lord Anſon, as to be ap- 
*EEE pointed; on his recommendation, firſt 
„ Pede of his own ſhip, the Centu- 
* Fion, when he ſailed on the expedition 
In February foliowing, during their 
ftay at Port St. Julian, on the coaſt of 
Patagonia, which was occaſioned by 
an accident that happened tothe Trial's 
mainmaſt, Mr, Saunders was promot- 
ed, by the commodore, to the command 
of that ſloop, in the room of Captain 
Cheap, removed to the Wager. But 
Captain Saunders lying dangerouſly 
ill of a fever on-board the Centurion, 
and it being the opinion of the ſur- 
geons, that the removing. him. on- 
board his own ſhip in his preſent con- 
dition might hazard his life; Mr. An- 


firſt lieutenant of the Centurion, to act 
as maſter and commander of the Trial 
during the illneſs of her captain. 
In the paſſage round Cape Horn, 
Captain Saunders, out of his ſmall 
complement of eighty men, buried 


. 


thirty-four; and, arriving at Juan 


left any ſhips of the ſquadroa ſhould 
have miſtaken the neighbouring iſland 
of Maſa Fuero for that of Fernandes, 
all its bays and creeks were, by Mr. 
Anſon's orders, more particularly ex- 
amined by Captain Saunders than they 
ever had been before, or, perhaps, 
ever will be again, The voyagers in- 
to the South Sea, particularly Captain 
Carteret, found this ifland fortificd 
and garriſoned by the Spaniards, fo 
that none of the ſhips touched there. 
It is obſervable, that the Spaniards, 
taken ſoon after in a prize by the Cen- 


Vor. VIII. No. 104. 


% 


ew caſes, ſymptoms of flatulency, It 


fon gave an order to Mr, Saumarez, 


Fernandes ſoon after the commodore, 


to the South Seas, in September, 1740. 


cure. 


MEMOIRS os ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES SAUNDERS. 4t 


dication, and ſoon removes itſelf; for 
the gas (the wind) which cauſes the 
ſenſation, is ſoon abſorbed by the ſyſ- 
tem, being neither more nor leſs than 
the carbonic acid gas, or fixed air, that 
has been liberated from the yeaſt by the 
action of the ſtomach, and which be- 
comes, in fact, the efficient cauſe of the 


MEMOIRS or ADMIRAL SIR CHARLES SAUNDERS. 
| turion, were altoniſhed cn ſeeing the 
Trial floop at anchor; that, after all 


their fatigues, the Engliſh could fo 


ſoon have built ſuch a veſſel on the 


ſpot; and could ſcarcely believe, that 
ſuch a bauble as that could paſs round 
Cape Horn, when the beſt ſhips of 


Spain were obliged to put back. On 


September 18, 1741, Captain Saun- 
ders, being diſpatched on a cruize off 
Valparaiſo, took a large merchantman, 
of ſix hundred tons, bound to that 
port from Callao. But, to balance 


this ſucceſs, the Trial ſoon after ſprung 


both her maſts, and, beſides, was ſo 
leaky, that, on joining the commodore; 
he found it neceſſary to take out her 
people, and deſtroy her, and, in her 
ſtead, appointed her prize to be a fri- 
gate in his majeſty's ſervice, mounting 
her with twenty guns, manning her 
with the Trial's crew, and giving com- 
miſſions to the captain and other offi- 


cers accordingly. After ſcuttling and 


ſinking her, Captain Saunders, with 
his new. frigate, (called the Trial's 


prize,) was diſpatched on a cruize off 


the high land of Valparaiſo, in com- 
pany with the Centurion's prize, 
where, however, they had-no ſucceſs, 
and fo proceeded down the coaſt to 


the rendezyous off Naſca, where they 


Joined the commodore November 2. 


From that time till the April follow- 


ing, Captain Saunders kept company 


with the commodore; but then, the 
whole numbers on- board the ſquadron 


not amounting to the complement of a 
fourth-rate man of war, it was agreed 


to deftroy the Trial's and other prizes, 8 


Fd 


and to reinforce the Glouceſter with 


the beſt part of her crew; and, ac- 

cordingly, on April 27, they were 
towed on ſhore and ſcuttl:d in the 
harbour of Chequetan. 


Soon 
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Soon after the Centurion's arrival at 
Macao, in China, in November 1742, 


Captain Saunders took his paſſage to 


England, on-board a Swediſh ſhip, 
charged with diſpatches from the com- 
modore, and arrived in the Downs in 
May, 1743. By this means, he loſt 
the great emoluments that attended 


the capture of the Manilla galleon in 


June following. We have not been 
able to learn what ſhip this brave offi- 
cer commanded (as we hardly can ſup- 


poſe he was unemployed) till March, 


1745, when he was made captain of 
the Sandwich, of ninety guns. Nor 


had he any opportunity of diſtinguiſh- 
ig himſelf till October, 14, 1747, 


when, being commander of the Yar- 


mouth, of ſixty-four guns, in the 


ſquadron of Admiral Hawke, he had 
a great ſhare in the victory of that day, 
the Neptune and Monarque, both of 
ſerenty-four guns, ſtriking to him; 


and, though he had twenty-two men 


killed and ſeventy wounded, he gal- 


lantly propoſed to Captains Saumarez 
and Rodney the purſuing the two 
ſhips that eſcaped, which they in con- 


ſequence engaged, and probably would 
have taken, if the death of Captain 
Saumarez (cur hero's fellow-lieute- 


nant in the Centurion) had not occa- 


ſioned his ſhip to haut her wind, and 
do no more ſervice. On the trial of 
Captain Fox, of the Kent, for miſbe- 


Hhaviour on that dav, November 25, 


our captain was one of the witneſſes 
„ 

In April, 1750, he was elected 
member of parliament for Plymouth, 
in the rcom of Lord Vere Beauclerk, 


deccaſcd. 


In May, 1752, Mr. Saunders ſailed 
as commodore, in the Penzance, of 
forty guns, to protect the Newfound- 
and nihery, with inſtructions alſo to 
look for a ſuppoſed iſland in latitude 
49 deg. 40 min. longitude 24 deg. 30 
min. from the Lizard; in ſearch of 
which Commodore Rodney (ſome 
weeks before) had cruiſcd ten days in 


vain, and Commodore Saunders had 


no better ſucceſs. In April, 17 54, he 
was appointed treaſurer of Greenwich 
hoſpital, an office which, on his far- 
ther promotion, he reſigned; and, in 
rhe parhament that met at Weſtmin- 


ſter, May 31, he was returned for 


/ 


December following, on being appoint- 


Neptune, of ninety guns, February 


Hawk, though without orders. But 
that affair was decided before his arri- 


Heydon, in Yorkſhire, by the interef 
of his great and conſtant friend, Lord 
Anſon; who, before his advancement 
to a pcerage, had himſclf repreſented 
that borough. © +. 5 
In March, 1755, a war being appre- 
hended, Mr. Saunders was appointed 
captain of the Prince, a new nincty- 
gun ſhip; and, in June, he treated, 
with the utmoſt magnificence, on- 
board his ſhip at Spithcad, the nobility . 
who came to fee the firings of. the fleet 
on the anniverſary of the king's acceſ- 
ſion. This command he reſigned in 


ed comptroller of the navy; and, on 
this occaſion, his ſeat in parliament 
being vacated, he was re-elected. 
About the ſame time, he was choſen 
elder brother of the Trinity-houſe. In 
June, 1756, on advice being received 
of the miſcondu& of Admiral Byng, 
off Minorca, a large promotion of flag- 
officers was made, purpoſely to include 
Mr. Saunders; and he was ſent imme- 
diately into the Mediterranean as rear- 
admiral of the blue, with Sir Edward 
Hawke, to take the command of the 
fleet : and, on -Hawke's return to 
England, in January, 1757, the ſole 
command devolved on him. 

In February, 1759, Mr. Saunders 
was appointed vice-admiral of the blue, 
and ſailed from Spithead on-board the 


17, (with General Wolfe on-board,) 
as chief commander on the expedition 
to Quebec. Returnjng from that glo- 
rious conqueſt, in November, with 
General Townſhend, they were m- 
formed, in the chops of the channel, 
of the Breſt ſquadron being failed, on 
which the admiral took the gallant re- 
ſolution of going to join Sir Edward 


val. Landing at Cork, he arrived at 
Dublin, December 15, where, going 
to the play, he was ſaluted by the au- 
dience with the higheſt demonſtrations | 
of applauſe. December 26, he arrived 
in London. For his great ſer ices, 
Mr. Saunders was appointed heute- 
nant- general of the marines; and, on 
his taking his ſeat in the houſe of com- 
mons, January 23, 1760, the thanks 
of that houſe were given to him by the 
ſpeaker, May 21, he ſailed from St. 

| BEM Ted ty | Helen's, 


Helen's, with the Neptune, &c. to 
Wake the command in the Mediterra- 
Wincan. On May 
nſtalled a knight of the bath in Henry 


Ewhich met November 3, was re-elect- 
Jed for Heydon. In October, 1762, 
Sir Charles Saunders was advanced to 
the rank of vice-admiral of the white; 
Fand, on September, 16, 1766, having 
= ſome time had a ſeat at the admiralty- 
board, he was ſwern of his majeſty's 
privys council, and appointed firſt lord 

of the admiralty: but this poſt he held 
only about two months. In the func- 


ral proceſſion of the Duke of York, 


November 3, 1767, he was one of the 
admirals who fupported the canopy. 
In the new den wren which met 
May 10, 1768, he was again choſen 
for Heydon. In October, 1770, he 
was appointed admiral of the blue. 
In the parliament, which met Novem- 
ber 29, 1774, Sir Charles Saunders 
T7 was a fourth time choſen for the bo- 
ZZ rough of Heydon; and remarkable it 


hours after his lamented death, which 
happened at his houſe in Spring-gar- 
dens, on December 7, 1775, (of the 
gout in his ſtomach,) a juſt eulogium 


tues and abilities, His corpſe was pri- 
vately interred in Weſtminſter-abbey 


General Wolfe, “ his brother of the 


TE THREE PHIALS. 


; It matters not a ſingle pin; 

For all the who, the where, and when, 

I leave to thoſe grave learned men, 

Who cannot laugh, and will not cry, 

Vnleſs they know the reaſon why. 

Mine is, by far, a better plan,. 
Cry when I muſt, laugh when I can. 


This bon-vivant one morning found, 
His fleep had not been quite ſo ſound, 
His head was muzzy, pulſe was full, 

1 His ſtomach queer, is ſpirits dull; 

Jerry, ſays he, to Bolus go, 

Fo And tell him, I am but ſo-ſo; 

Bid him ſend ſomething ſpicy, warm, 
Such as he knows will do no harm; 

I'll ſtay at home, and try at night 

What reſt will do to ſet me right, 


| 


POETRY. 
26, 1761, he was 


VII. 's chapel; and, in the parliament. 


zs, and much to his honour, that, five 


was paid him in that houſe by two 
members diftinguiſhed for their vir- 


on the 12th, near the monument of 
POETRY, 


A Ban-vivant, ſome fay t'was Quin, 


; 43 
war;“ but no monument is exected eto 
his memory, neither is any inſcription 
affixed. He left a fortune of not leſs 
than eighty thouſand pounds, a great 
part of which he had acquired in the 
Mediterranean. The war of 175, while 
it procured to the nation in general the 
moſt unexampled advantages, enriched 


the naval commanders beyond any for- 
mer period. | | 


By his will he left his eſtates in Nor- 
folk and Suffolk. in truſt to Sir Hugh 
Palliſer and Mr. Thomas Moore, fub- 
jecting them to the payment of an an- 
nuity of twelve hundred pounds per 
annum to Admiral Keppel, who had 
been lieutenant with him in the Cen- 
turion. In failure of making the half- 
ycarly payment for forty days, the 
annuitant was empowered to enter on 


the premiſcs, From the rents iſſuing 


out of the ſame eſtares, he bequeathed 
an annuity of two hundred pounds per 
annum to his nephew, Charles Kinſey, 
ſon of his ſiſter, Anne Kinſey ; but, if 
he ſhould anyways alienate ir, the an- 
nuity to be thereby forfeited, To his 
five couſins, children of Mr. Thomas 


Jenkinſon, his uncle, one thouſand 


es yes each. To a young lady who 
lived with him, two hundred pounds 
per annum, a thouſand pounds in mo- 
ney, and all his houſchold furniture, 

except plate and pictures, which he 
gave to his njece, together with the 

bulk of his fortune, whoſe huſband 


thereupon took the name of Saunders. 


NEWS, Kc. 


| Away went Jerry: hardly gone, 


When ſome companions of the ton 
Juſt made a call, propos'd a ſcheme, 


Which put to flight the drowſy dream 
Of home and reſt; with them he went, 
And paſt the time in full content. 
Jerry came back, three phials brought, 


With ſov'reign pow'rs of healing fraught ; 


But where's his maſter? gone aſtray, ' 


Totr y for health a better way. | 
The day was paſt, the night was come, 


Or rather morning peep'd, when home 
The maſter came, his ſpirits light, 
His pulle wag cheery, eye was bright, 


bo 


When on the table, in a row, _ 

He ſaw the phials,-— goodly ſhow, — 

Each with a label trimly deck'd, 

The time and purpoſe to direct. 

He read the firſkk—Th1s pleaſe to take 

Inmediattly—the cheerful rake 8 
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mons, I return you my particular 
. 3 „ 5 ; 


” 


Obey'd the order, down it goes, — 

And then he read the ſecond doſe; 
What's here ?—Take this at going to veſt, 
Why, aye, ſays he, it is confeſt, | 
I'm going to bed—without a frown, 

He fairly chucks the ſecond down: 
When lo! the third, in ſight appear'd; 
What, am I never to be clear'd . 
Ot all this ſtuff? in angry phraſe 

He ſpoke,—but, let's ſee what it ſays, 
This, fir, you will be pleas'd to take 
To-morrow morning ;—p!eaſe to ſhake 

The phial well: this droll advice 
Calm'd all his anger in a trice; 

His watch declar'd, beyond denial, 
T*was four o'clock; he {hook the phial, 


i 


And with the firit and ſecond, he 


Pops down the third for company. 

This tale, a lucky proof ſupplies, 

How to be merry, and be wile; 

And how we may, on fame condition, 
Pleaſe both ourſelves, and our phyſician. 


HOUSE or LORDS, Jul 29. 
His Majeſty this day came down to the 
Houſe, a little before four o'clock, 
and cloſed the Seffion with the fol- 


lowing Speech froin the throne:— 


„My Lords and Gentlemen, In 


putting an end to this Jaborious {cifion 


of parliament, I muſt expreſs the juſt 


ſenſe I entertain of the diligence and 


perſeverance with which you have ap- 
plied yourſelves to the various objects 
of public concern, which came under 
your deliberation. It is with peculiar 
ſatisfaction I congratulate you on the 


ſucceſs of the ſteps which you have 
taken, for effecting an entire union 
between my kingdoms of Great Britain 
and Ireland. This great meaſure, on 


which my wiſhes have been long 


earneſtly bent, I ſball ever conſider 


as the happieſt event of my reign, 
being perſuaded, that nothing could 


ſo effectually contribute to extend, to 


my Iriſh ſubjects, the full participa- 
tion of the bleſſings derived from the 
Britiſh conſtitution, and to eſtabliſh, on 
the moſt ſolid foundation, the ſtrength, 


proſperity, and power, of the whole 
empire. I have witneſſed, with great 


concern, the ſevere preſſure on my 
people, from the continued ſcarcity of 
the ſcaſon; but 1 truſt, that, under 


the bleſſing of Providence, there is 
now every reaſon to expect, that the 


approaching harveſt will aftord g ſpeedy 


and effeCtual V 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 


14 
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thanks for the zeal and liberality with 
which you have provided for the va- 
rious exigencies of the public ſervice. 
I regret deeply the neceſſity of theſe 
repeated ſacrifices, on the part of my 
inbjefs; but, they have been requiſite 
for the preſervation of our deareſt in- 
tereſts, and, it is a great conſolation to 


_ obſerve, that, notwithſtanding the con- 


tinuance of unuſual burthens, the re- 
venue, commerce, and reſources, of the 
country have flouriſhed beyond all for- 
mer example, and are ſtill in a ſtate of 
progreſſive augmentation. | 

*© My Lords and Gentlemen, The 
courſe of the campaign upon the con- 
tinent has, by a ſudden reverſe, diſ- 
appointed the ſanguine hopes which 
the ſituation of affairs, at its com- 
mencement appeared fully to juſtify, 


and has, unhappily, again expoſed a 


confiderable part of Europe to thoſe 
calumities and dangers, from which it 
had recently been reſcued, by the bril- 
liant ſucceſs of my allies. Much as 


thele events are to be regretted, it will 


always be matter of juſt ſatisfaction to 
me, to reflect, that, in the courſe of this 
important conteſt, my efforts, and thoſe 
of my parliament, have been unremit- 
tingly employed for the maintenance 


of our own rights and intereſts, and 


tor animating and ſupporting the ex- 


ertions of other powers, in defending 


the liberties of Europe. Notwithſtand- 
ing the viciſhtudes of war, your con- 
ſtancy and firmneſs have been pra- 


ductive of the moſt important and laſt- 


ing advantages, in the general fituation 
of affairs; and the determination ma- 
nifeſted in your recent declaratigns and 
conduct, muſt afford me the beſt means 


of promoting, in conjunction with my 


allies, the general intereſts, and, of pro- 


viding, under every circumſtance, for 


the honour of my crown, for the hap- 
pinefs of my ſubjects, and, for the fe: 
curity and welfare of every part of the 


Brit ep: 
' Then the lord chancellor, by his 
majeſty's command, ſaid 7 
„My Lords apd Gentlemen, It is 
his majeſty's royal will and pleaſure, 
that this parliament be prorogued to 
Tueſday, the 7th day of October next, 


to be then here holden; and, this par- 


lament is accordingly ꝑrorogued to 


Tueſday, the th day of ®tober pext. 


From 
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Encloſure from Captain 

Cockburn, of his Majefty's Ship La 

Minerve, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 
Flora, at Sea, June 23, 1800, 


you, that laſt night I fell in withand 


captured the Spanich ſhip packet Cor- 
tes, belonging to the King of Spain, 


commanded by Don Jofeph Starcs 


| Quiios, pierced for 14 guns, with only 


4 mounted, and 44 men, 1s copper- 
bottomed, from Rio de la Plata 98 days, 
bound to Corunna, with a cargo of 
cocoa, hides, tallow, &c. and ſome 
ſpecie: ſhe threw her maſt overboard 
pn our hailing her. She is of ſuch 
value that | thought it neceliary to ſee 
her ſafe off the Bar of Liſbon, but will 
loſe no time in putting your further 
prdefs in gxecution.: n 
Ro. MIDDLETON. 
[The Gazette likewiſe contains a 


letter to Mr. Nepean, from Mr. J. 


Hocquard, commander of the Hazard, 
private ſhip of war, dated at Jerſey, 
July 17, ftating, his having captured 


the Ajax, French privateer, of four 


braſs guns, and 23 men; and alſo a 


letter from Captain Ferris, of his ma- 


jeſty's ſhip Ruby, dated off the Start, 


July 30, intimating, that on the 13th 


July, lat. 45 N. long. 29 W. he fell in 


with, and on the 14th captured, la 


Fortune privateer, of Bourdcaux, of 
16 long 8-pounders, four long twelye- 
pounders, and two 36-pound carro- 
nades, all braſs, and a compliment of 
202 men, 24 of whom where on-board 
the Fame brig, from Sierra Leona to 
London, which ſhe had captured on 
the 14th. Captain Ferris adds, that 
the Fortune is a fine ſhip, and fit for 
his majeſty's ſervice]: 7 


Copy of a Letter from Earl St. Vincent, 
K. B. to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated 
Royal George, at Sea, Aug. 4, 1800. 

Sir, I did nor think the enterprize 
of Sir Edward Hamilton, or of Captain 
Campbell could have been rivalled, 
until T .read the incloſed letter from 
Sir Edward Pellew, relating the del- 

perate ſervice performed by acting 

Lieutenant Coghlan, of the Viper 
cutter, on the 29th July, which has 
filled me with pride and admiration; 


and, although the girguraſtance of his 
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not having completed his time in his 
mejeſty's navy, operates, at preſent, 
againſt his receiving the reward he 13 
moſt ambitious of ©btainthg, I am per- 
ſuaded the lords commiſſioners of the 


Ol, I have the pleaſure to inform admiralty will do all in their power to 


conſole him under his ſevere wounds, 
and grant him promotion the moment 
he is in a capacity to xrecelre it. 
| | - > St; NN. 
Sir Edward Pellew's Letter to Kart. 
St, Vincent, dated [mpeineux, Pa- 
lais Road, Aug. 1. | 1 
My Lord, 1 have true pleaſure in 
ſtating to your lordſhip the good con- 
duct of Lieutenant Jeremiah Coghlan, 
to whom, for former gallant behaviour, 
you had given an acting commiſſion ta 
command the Viper cutter, from this 
ſhip. This gallant young man, when 
watching Port Louis, thought he could 
ſucceed in boarding ſome of the cutters 
or gun-veſſels which have been moving 
abour the entrance of that harbour, 
and, for this purpoſe, he jntreated a 
ren-oared cutter from me, with 12 vo- 
lunteers; and, on Tyeſday night, the 
29th ult. he took this boat, with Mr. 
Silas H. Paddon, mid ſhipman, and fix 
of his men, making, with himſelf, 28. 
and, accompanied by his own bcat and 
one from the Amethyit, he determined 
upon boarding a gun-brig, mounting 
three long 24-pounders, and four 6- 
pounders, full of men, moored wih. 
ſprings on her cables, in a naval port 
of difficult acceſs, within piſtol-thor of 
three batteries, ſurr unded by ſeveral 
armed craft, and not a mile from 2 74 
and two frigates, bearing an admiral's 
flag. Undilmayed by fuch formidable 
appearances, the eariy diſcovery of his 
approach, (for they were at quarters, ) 
and the loſt aid of the two other boats, 
he bravely-determined to attack alone, 
and boarded her on the quarter; but 
unhappily, in the dark, jumping into a 
trawl-net hung up to dry, he was 
Pierced through the thigh by a pike, 
and ſeveral of his men hurt, and all 
knocked back into the boat. Un- 
checked in ardour, they hauled the boat. 
farther ahead, and again boarded, and 
maintained againſt 87 men, 16 of whom 
were ſoldiers, an obſtinate conflict, kill- 
ing fix, and wounding 2 1, among whom 
was every officer belonging to her; his 
own loſs, one killed and eight wound- . 
8 e ee a d; 
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ed; himſelf in two places, Mr. Paddon 
in fix. I feel particularly happy in 
the expected ſafety of all the wounded. 
He ſpeaks in the higheſt terms of Mr. 
Paddon and the whole of his party, 
many of whom were knocked over- 
board, and twice beat into the boat, but 


returned to the charge with unabated 


courage, I truſt J ſhall ſtand excuſed 


by your lordthip for fo minute a de- 
ſcription, produced by my admiration 
of that courage which, hand to hand, 


gave victory to a handful of brave fel- 
Jows over four times their number; 
and of that ſkill which formed, con- 
ducted, and effected, fo daring an en- 
terprize. Le Cerbere, commanded by 
a lieutenant de vaiſſeau, and towed out 
under a very heavy fire, is given up as 
a prize by the ſquadron, to mark their 
admiration, and will not, J know, be 


the only reward of ſueh bravery; they 


will receive that protection your lord- 
ſhip ſo liberally accords to all the young 
men in the ſervice who happily diſtin- 


I incloſe Lieutenant Coghlan's letter, 
and have the honour, &c. 


ED W. PELLEW. 


laſt from Vigo (19 days), into which 


oſs 


guiſh themſelves under your command. 


Lieutenant Coghlan's Letter to Sir 


+ dw. Pellew, dated Cutter Viper, 
Tueſday Morning, 8 Clock. 
Dear Sir, I have ſuccceded in bring- 


Ing out the gun-brig le Cerbere, of 


three guns, 24-pounders, and four 6- 
pounders, and 87 men, commanded by 


a lieutenant de vaiſſeau; pray forgive 


me when I ſay, from under the batte- 
Ties of Port Louis, and, after a moſt 


deſperate reſiſtance being made, firſt 
by her, and afterwards by the batteries 


on both ſides, and a fire from ſome 
{mall veſſels which lay round her. But 


nothing that I could expect frora a 
veſſel lying in that inactive fituation, 


was equal to the few brave men be- 
longing to your ſhip, whom I ſo juſtly 
confided in, aſſiſted by fix men from 
the cutter, and Mr. Paddon, midſhip- 
man, who, 1 am ſorry to ſay, was 
wounded in ſeveral places, though I 
hope not mortally. I am ſorry to ſtate 
the loſs of one man beionging to the 
cutter, who was ſhot through the head, 


and four of your brave men, with my- 
elf, wounded in different parts of the 


body : the principal one I received was 
with a pike, which penetrated my lett 


ter, from Oporto, laden with wine; 


day with the prizes and recaptures, as 


priſoners, taken in the veſſels hereafter 
ſpecified. 


thigh. Mr. Patterſhall, in the cutter's 
ſmall boat, aſſiſted with two midſhip- 
men from the Amethyſt, in one of their 
boats. The loſs of the enemy is five 
killed, and 21 wounded; ſome very 
badly. J. COGHLAN. 


Encloſures from Earl St. Vincent to 
Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated on-board 
his Majeſty's Ship Royal George, at 
Sea. 8 

| Uranie, at Sea, July 28. 

Sir, Cruiſing according to your in- 
ſtructions in his majeſty's ſhip under 
my command, I beg leave to acquaint 
you of my having captured this day la 

Revanche French ſchooner privateer, 

mounting 14 6-pounders, with 80 men, 

belonging to Bayonne ; had been out 
from thence about four months, but 


A ſhe had carried three prizes, an 
ngliſh brig called the Marcus, a Por- 
tugueze ſhip, and a Spanith brig, prize 
to the Minerve. G. H. TOWRY, 

: : Boadicea, at Sea, Aug. 4. 

The Fiſgard, which had been ſta- 
tioned conformable to your lordihip's 
directions, rejoined the ſquadron this 


ſtated in Captain Martin's accompany - 
ing letter. R. G. KEATS. 
Fiſgard, at Sea, Aug. 3. 

Sir, I have to inform you, that his 
majeſty's ſhip under my command has 
captured the following veſſels ſince the 
2oth of laſt month: St. John Baptiſte, 
Spaniſh lugger (burnt); la Gironde, 
16 guns, 141 men, French privateer; 
IAlerte, 14 guns, 84 men, French 
privateer ; Joſeph, an Engliſh South- 
Sea ſhip, prize to the Minerve French 
privateer. It will, I am ſure, give you 
particular ſatisfaction to find la Gironde 
one of the number, as ſhe has long been 
an active and ſucceſsful cruizer againſt 
the commerce of our country, and was 
now returning to port with 53 Engliſh 


L'Alerte is only fix days 
from Bourdeaux, and was fitted pur- 
poſely to cruize for the homeward- 
bound Weſt-India convoy. 5 

255 T. B. MARTIN. 
Lift of Veſſels captured by la Gironde, 
_ French Privateer Brig. 

Swan Sloop, Andrew Miller, maſ- 
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muda, laden with ſugar and cotton; 


. ter, from the South Scas, laden with 
7 1 oil, &c. 
Copy of a | aL 
Ni, Commander of his Majeſty 
L Sloop Wotverene, to Evan Nepean, 


Letter from Captain John 


5 E/q. dated St. Marcou, Aug. 19. 
•ävG Sir, I beg you will be plealed to in- 
1 form my lords commiſſioners of the 


ga admiralty, that this morning, having 
been informed by Captain Price, that 
fſome part of the enemv's convoy, con- 
ſiſting of two large ſloops, were at- 
tempting to make their eſcape from 
the mouth of the river Iſigny, and 


I loſt no time in giving chace, having 
in company the Sparkler and Force 
gun-brigs. The enemy finding them- 
68 ſo hard preſſed, and no proba- 
bility of eſcape, run theriſelves on 
ſhore, in the bay of Gr aud Camp, 
commanded on both fides of the en- 
trance by heavy batteries, which J at- 
tacked for near an hour, and was ably 
aſſiſted by Lieutenant Stephens, of the 
Sparkler, and Lieutenant Tokely, of 
the Force, covering Lieutenant Gre- 
gory, of the Wolverene, with the cutter 
and jolly- boat, with a party of marines, 


under the fire of three field-pieces, and 
near 200 men with muſquetry, with 
ia half piſtol ſhot of the ſhore, and ſet 
her on fire, and otherwiſe diſabled her. 
The other was ſo completely ſhot 
through as to ſtop her further pro- 
ceedings. e 

I am happy to have it my power to 
inform their lordſhips, that neither 
the veſſels, or men, ſuffered any thing, 
excepting three of the Wolverene's, 
who were a good deal burnt on-board 
the ſloop, by an exploſion of gunpow- 
der. The enemy loſt four men, killed 
on the beach, JOHN WIGHT. 


Letters from Captain Durham, of his 
Majeſiy's Ship Anſon, to Evan Ne- 
pean, Eſq. dated Gibraltar, June 27. 
Sir, I beg you will be pleaſed to in- 
form my lords commiſſioners of the 
admiralty, that this morning, at day- 


* 


proceeding along ſhore to the eaſtward, 


who gallantly boarded the largeſt veſſel, 
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light, I diſcovered a large convoy, be- 
tween 40 and 50 fail, of different deſ- 
criptions, in the Straits of Gibraltar, 
I immediately got under weigh and 
gave chace ; on our approach they got 
under the batteries, where they were 
covered by 25 gun-boats, who together 
with the forts very much annoyed us ; 
notwithſtanding, with the aſſiſtance of 
two Gibraltar row- boats, we captured 
eight, one of which was afterwards 
re-taken; they prove to be Spaniards, 
bound from Malaga to Cadiz, | 
1 have the ſatisfaction to inform 
their lordſhips, that I have this mo- 
ment returned to my anchorage, with 
the prizes. | : | 
I feel much obliged to Captain Hay, 
of the Conſtance, for his diſpoſition of 
the armed boats, which, had it been 
calm, would have rendered our ſucceſs 
much more complete. | 
June 30.—Sir, Laſt night I had an 
opportunity of cutting off two of the 
_ Spaniſh gun-boats (the Gibraltar and 
the Salvador), who had been, for ſe- 
veral days, a very great annoyance to 
my convoy; they are fine veſſels, com- 
manded by king's officers, mounting 
two 18-pounders in the bow, and 
eight guns of different dimenſions, 
_maaned with 60 men; they defended 
themſelves very gallantly, and, I am 
affald, have lolt a number of men. 


Pi. C. DURHAM. 


The king has been pleaſed to grant 
the dignity of a viſcount of the king- 
dom of Great Britain, to the Right 
Hon. Alexander Baron Bridport, K. B. 
admiral of the white ſquadron of his 
majeſty's fleets, and vice-admiral of 
Great Britain, and the heir male of 
his body, lawfully begotten, by the 
name, ſtyle, and title, of Viſcount Brid-. 
port, of Cricket St. Thomas, in the 
county of Somerſet, 

The alterations in the Houſe of 
Commons, prepzratory to the meeting 
of rhe Imperial parliament, are already 
begun. The oak wainſcoting at each 
tide has been removed, and given again 
tothe view the venerable walls of what 
was once St. Stephen's Chapel. The 

Gothic pillars, the finiſhed ſcroll-work, 
and the laboured carvings, are, gene- 
rally ſpeaking, in good prelervation. 
The paintings which fill the interſtices, 
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Having been protected from the act ion 
ef the air ior ſo many centuries, are, 
in many parts, as freſh and vivid as if 
they could only boaſt a twelvemonth's 


date. In the right hand corner, be- 


hind the ſpcaker's chair, about fire 


feet from the ground, is a Virgin and 


Child, wih a Jofeph bending over 
them, well preterved, and tolerably 
executed in freſco. Adjoining theſe, 
and oh the ſame level, are two ſingular 
figures, the one a man, the other a Wo- 
man, ſtanding each in a diſconſolate 
attitude, the head reclining on the 


ſhoulder, and holding cach a piece of 
_ Urapery, as it fliould ſeem, extended 


before thei middle. The drapery be- 
fo e the woman is decorated with pea- 
cocks feathers, very highly finithed, 
and in which the green and gold are, 
neu ly laid on. The ſame may be ſaid 
of the gilding of the cornices, which, 
as far as they have been laid bare, are 
very richly decorated. On the oppo- 
ne tide of the chapel are ſeveral figures 


of men in complete armour, with in 


ſcriptions under them, which are for 


the greater part illegible. Under two 


of them, however, we could diſtinctly 


read the names of © Frftace,”' and, 


what is more fingular in a catholic 
chapel, of Mercure,” in black-letter 
characters. The whole of the chapel 
appears to have been finiſhed in the 


ſame ſtile with that admired ſtructure 


the chapel of Henry VII. The inte- 
rior roof of the building, which has, at 
all times, been vitible over the Houſe 
of Commons, ſpcaks ſufficiently as to 


the file of the architecture, and the 


labourcd minute of the ornaments. 
| PoRTSMOUTH, Arp. 18. 
On Thurſday morning laft, at nine 
o clock, a gun was fired on-board the 


Braakel, Captain George Clarke, in 


Portſmouth harbour, and the yellow 
flag hoiſted, as a ſignal for executing 


James Allen, who had been condemn - 


ed by a court-martial, with John Wat- 


ſon, as being concerned in the mutiny 
on-board the Hermione. 
mad been exccuted early the ſame 


The latter 


morning, on-board the Puiſſant ſheer 
bulk, at Spithcad. Armed boats from 
al! che thips in harbour attended the 


in general, as lively as if they had been 


dreadful ſcene. James Allen came in 
an armed boat on-board the Braakel; 
attended by Mr. Howell, chaplain of 
the Royal William, about half paſt 
eight. The principal witneſs againſt 


Allen was Parrot, late butcher on- 


board the Hermione, who depoſed, that 
on the night the mutiny took place, 
he was ſeated on a cheſt in the gun- 
room. He then obſerved a band of 
murderers dragging the ſecond lieu- 
tenant acroſs the deck, who repeatedly 
ſtretched out his hand, crying, © Mer- 
cy | mercy!” He was drawn up the 
ladder by the hair of his head, after 
receiving many wounds. Parrot de- 
clarcd, that at this moment, he ſaw the 
ſecond lieutenant's ſervant, James Al- 


len, with a tomahawk or hatchet in 


his hand, and that he exclaimed, &* Let 
me have a cut at him;“ on faying 
which, he dreadfully wounded his own 
maſter. - On receiving this depohtion 
from Parrot, a general groan of horror 
was heard in court. Every thing, 
however, that naval juſtice could de- 
viſe, was exerciſed on behalf of the pri- 
ſmerz but the very witneſſes called 
by him ultimately proved of difadvan- 
tage to himſelf. Both Allen and Wat- 
fon came home to England inthe Prince 
of Wales, but were not recognized 
till their arrival. Allen, to the laſt, 
denicd having ſtruck his maſter. As 
to the particulars of the murder of 
Captain Pigot, of the Hermione, it 
appeared, that hearing a noiſe upon 
deck, he immediately ran out of his 
cabin, when, being badly and repeat- 
edly wounded, he was at length obliged 
to return. He had reached his cabin, 
and was ſitting on a couch, faint with 
the loſs of blood, when four men en- 
tered, with bayonets fixed. n 
headed them. Captain Pigot, weak 
as he was, held out his dirk, and kept 
them off. They ſeemed for a moment 
appalled, at the fight of their comman- 
der, when Crawley exclaimed, © what, 
four againſt one, and yet afraid ? here 
gocs then;*”” and buried his bayonet 
in the body of Captain Pigot. He 
was followed by the others, who, with 
their bayonets, thruſt him through the 
port; and, he was heard to ſpeak as 
he went aſtern. 


HIS gentleman ſpent a long and 


— 
4 


active lfe in the ſervice of his 
*Fountry. He was born the zgth of 
q January, 1717, received his firſt com- 
milſion in the army in 1731, was aid- 
de- camp to General Ligonier in 1741, 


And. in that character, was preſent at 


thc battles of Dettingen, Fontenoy, and 


ZRocroux. He was aid-de-camp to the 


Duke of Cumberland, at the battle of 
Laffeldt, and continued with his royal 


bighneſs to 1756, when he was ap— 


3 


1 colonel of the 15th regiment of 
Foot. 
Duke of Cumberland, at the battle of 
Haſtenbeck. In 1758, he received or- 
ders to return to England, being ap- 
pointed for the American lervice, and 
failed from Portſmouth on the 16th of 
March, as major-general, commanding 
the troops for the ſiege of Louiſbourg. 
The land-forces amounted to about 


He was afterwards with 'the 


14,000 men, including ſome light 


troops, fitted out for the peculiar ſer- 
vice of the country. The fleet arrived 

gat Halifax, in Nova Scotia, on the gth 
day of May, failed from thence on the 


28th of the ſame month, and, on the 
2d day of June, appeared before Louiſ- 
bourg. For fix days they remained on 
the coaſt, without being able to effect 
a landing, owing to the prodigious ſurf 
which ſwelled all along the thore, fo 
that no boat could poſſibly live near i-. 
The French, not truſting to this ob- 
ſtacle, had drawn intrenchments in 
every part where it might be poffible 
to land, ſupported them with batteries 
in convenient places, and lined them 
with a numerous infantry. At length 
the ſurf, though violent at beſt, was 
obſerves to be ſomewhat abated, and 
the admiral and general did not loſe a 
moment to avail themſelves of this firſt 
opportunity of landing : they made all 
their difpoſitions for it with the higheſt 
judgment. The frigates were ordered 
to rake the enemy on the right and 
left, whilſt the troops were diſpoſed for 
Jinding in three diviſions. That on 
the left was deſtined to the real attack. 


The diviſions in the centre, and to the 
right, were meant only as feints, to 


draw the enemy's attention to all parts, 
and to diſtratt their defence. 
landing beinp. effected, the centre di- 


— 0 
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bs, 


vifion of the army moved forward, 

and was followed by the third diviſion 
on the right; ſo that, in the courle 

of that day, the whole Britih army 
made gond their landing, with incon- 
fiderable loſes, The in erval of calm 
weather, which had befriended the 
operation thus far, was of very ſhort. 
continuance ; it was ſucceeded by tem- 
peſts, which continued ft eral days, 
and cauſed a prodigious ſurf, which 
rendered it impcflible to land the ar- 
tillery and ammunition neteflary to be- 
gin the ſiege. Bur the excellent con- 
duct of General Amherſt, by degrees, 
overcame al] the difhcult:es of the wea- 
ther, which was extremely unfavour- 
able, as well as thoſe of the ground, 
which was rugged in ſome places, and 
bogey in others. At the ſame time the 
garriſon defended the place with great 
reſolution. Nor were the French deſ- 
titute of mcans of defence, for in the 
harbour they had ſive fail of the line, 
each of which could bring a broadſide 
to bear on the Engliſh troops as they 
advanced. It was, therefore, neceſſar 

to ſecure a point called the rhe ea 
battery, which, in ſome meaſure, com- 
manded the harbour. The poſſeſſion 
of this ſpot greatly accelerated the re- 
duc ion cf the place; fer, on the 25th 
of June, the ifland battery, which had 


been a great annoyance to the beſiegers, 
was effectually ſilenced. 


Still, how- 
ever, the advances were very gradual, 
for the ſhips in the harbour yer con- 
tinued to fire with conſiderable effect. 
Fortuvately, on the 21ft day of July, 
one of the Hips blew up, and fpread its 
flames tothe two next adjoining, Where 
by they were preſent!y conſumed to 
the water's edge. This was a deciſive 
advantage gained. The approaches 
were now brought near the covered 


way, and, it was expected that a lodge- 


ment would ſoon be made in it; the 
fire from the beſieged grew leſs. By 
this time the fortifications had ſuffered 
great injury, and a conſiderable part of 
the town was reduced to aſhes; ſo that 
the garriſon foon after became priſoners 
of war, aud amounted, with the irregue 
lars and ſeamen, to 5637 men. 

On the gth of November, this ſame 
year, General Amherſt was appointed 
5 | H come 
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commander in chief of his majeſty's 
forces in North America, governor © 

Vicginia, and colonel in chief cf the 
both, or rcval American, regiment of 
foot, and was afterwards created a 
knight of the bath. After the glorious 
and ſucceſsful expedition againſk Low!- 
bourg, he was choſen by his majeſty as 
commander in chief of the army ap- 
pointed for the conqueſt of Canada, 
and deſiined for the arduous exped:tion 
againſt Quebec, and Montreal, in the 
{pring of the year 1759. He arrived 
at Albany on the 12th of May, and fct 
out for Fort Edward on the 3d of 
June; the regular regiments being 
policd on the read, to bring up the 
proviſons in the battcaux; and, all 
precautions were uſed to prevent a 
ſurpriſe, But, not to mention the dif- 
ficulty of bringing up the batteaux, &c. 
for tranſporting the army, ſuch was 
the behaviour of ſome individuals, in 
that part of the world, without whole 
concurrence nothing could be done ef- 
fectually, that General Amherſt s pro- 
greſs was greatly obſtructed: the im- 


pediments he met with protracted the 


time till the ſummer was far advanced, 
before he could get his forces acres 
Lake George, They landed on the 
21k of July, and reached the field 
where their countrymen had fallen 


with fo great a ſlaughter in the pre- 


ceding year. But this hitherto-1mpreg- 


nable poſt, the enemy judging, from the 


precaution and wiſe diſpoſitions of the 
approaching beliegers, that it would 
be impoflible for them to maintain, 
they did all that time would permit to 
diſmantle their fortifications, and then 
reireved to Crown Point. 


This acquiſition, without a blow, put 


General Amherit into poſſeſſion of a 
polt that effectually covered the fron- 
tiers of New York, and afforded him 
a fafe retreat, in caſe of neceſſity. For 
which reaſon he ordered the fortifica- 
tions to be immediately reſtored, and 
allotted a ſtrong garriſon to protect it 
after his departure. During his ſtay at 
Ticonderoga, he I vciled the treyches 
and batteries, and filled up the road 


he had made from lake Champlain to 


the Saw-mill river, for carrying on the 
ſiege, repaired the works of the fort, 
ſent 500 men to Fort George, for pro- 

viſions, &c. and not only ordered brig- 
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boats, built by his direction, to be 5 5 
finithed wih all expedition, but the 


French boats, which they ſunk before 9 
they retreated, to be fiſhed up, that 


he might have a ſuperior force of ſloop, - 
to the enemy on the lake. He for. 
warded every thing as faſt as poſſible, 
that he might get poſſeſſion of Crown 
Point without loſs of time. While the 
general was thus neceſſarily employed, = 


he continually detached ſcouting par- 
tics to reconnoitre, and to look from 
the mountains into Crown Point itlelf, 
and to watch the motions of a corps of | 
the enemy, which encamped on the 
eaſtern part of the lake. Whether 
difident of their own ſtrength, or di-. 
rected to withdraw from their ſtrgng 
holds, the ſcouts, on the 1ſt of Auguſt, 
brought an account, that the enemy 


had abandoned Crown Point alſo. The 


weather was fo bad that made 1t im- 
practicable to move with his whole 
army until the 4th. But he diſpatched 


zoo rangers through the woods, te 


ſeize the poſſeſſion of ſo eaſy a con- 
queſt. On the 4th, weather permitting, 


and the boats being brought over the 1 


carrying place, the troops began to em- 
bark at two in the morning, and were 
all got over the lake, landed, and poſted 
before night; ſome being encamped. 
and others laid on their arms. 


portance of this ſituation, which en 


tirely ſecured all his majcſty's domi- 7 
nions behind it from the inroads of the 


enemy, and from the ſcalping partic 
that had infeſted rhe whole countre. 


and that it would give peace and quis 


to all the fettlers from thence to New 


York, to have a reſpectable fort buiit . 


on that ſpot; he immediately ordered 
the ground to be traced out, and the 
fort to be begun with all poſſible ex- 


pedition. Here General Amherſt re- 


ceived intelligence, that the flying 


enemy had retired to the iſle Aux 


Noix, ſtanding at the other end of Lake 
Champlain, at about five leagues from 


St. John's: that their numbers were 


augmented, by other parties called in, 
to 3500 effective men, regulars, ma- 


rines, and Canadians, encamped under 


the command of M. de Burlemaque, 
and provided with a numerous and 
well-regulated artillery; and thar the 
enemy had got a ſquadron of four arge 

| vellels 
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Next 
day the general, conſidering the imm 
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"2 vftels on the lake, mounted with can- 
mon, and manned with piquers from 
1 ok regiments, under the com- 
"mand of experienced naval officers. A 
frength, which, if to be encountered 
dd defeated by General Amberit, was 
fufficient to retard his advancing to the 

Afliſtance of the beſiegers of Quebec, 


before the approach of the winter 


5 would oblige him to fall hack, to pre- 


vent his army's ſuffering by the incle- 
TMency of the weather. But ſuch was 


his zeal for the ſervice of his country, 
that, regardleſs of ary thing but to 
fFulſil his inſtruRi-ns, he ordered a ſloop 
to carry ſixteen guns, and à radeau 


(of cighty-four feet long, and twenty 
broad) to carry fix 24-pounders, to be 
built with the utmolt expedition; and 


with theſe, and with a brigantine, and 


2 ſloop, which arrived on the 11th of 
October, the genera! embarked to at- 


tack Burlemaque, on the ifland Aux 


Noix; but a ſtorm ſcon after compelled 
him to give up all further thoughts of 
forcing a way to the river St. Laurence 


would permit. 


1 To in queſt of the Britiſh fleet, and to 


ſeek ſhelter once more ia the bay, 


from whence he had ſailed juſt before; 
where he dcbarked, and marched with 


his army back 10 Crown Point, without 
being able to get any certain intelligence 
of the ſituation and operations of the 
fleet and army before Quebec. He 
arrived at Crown Point on the 21ſt of 
October, where he completed his in- 
tended fortreſs, and three {mall out- 
forts ; opened communications between 
Ticonderoga and the governments of 
New Hamp'hire and Maſſachuſett's; 
and diſpoſed his troops in winter quar- 
ters, after ſuch a manner as to prevent 
any inroads by the enemy. _ 

General Amherft cſumed his ope- 
rations as ſbon as the ſeafon in 1760 
But, before he could 
reach Oſweg', (on the gth of July,) 


two French veſſels had croſſed the lake, 


and appeared off that fort. Being in- 
formed of rhis, the general ordered the 
Mondega, carrying four 9. pounders, 
fourteen 6-pounders, and 100 ſea— 
men; and tze Mohawk, carrying ſix— 
teen 6-pounders, and go {eamen; to 


fail in queſt of them, and, if poſſible, 
to cut them off from their harbour. 


General Amherſt, during his ſtay at 
thus fort, employed his time in every 


51 
uſeful expedient to improve the troops 
and to forward his intended operations 
againſt the enemy. For it was the gth 
of Auguſt before Schuyler's regiment 
arrived. The whole army was ordered 
to embark at day break next morning; 
but, the batteaux being not quite com- 
plered, the general embarked w1 h the 
regulars, and left Gene al Gage to 


bring up the provincials and the rear; 


who ſailed next morning, and joined 
General Amherſt on the 14th. This 
navigation was attended with ſeveral 
difficulties, from its own nature and 
the want of ſufficient pilots; Which 
greatly retarded the armed veſſels. On 
the 16th the general had intelligence 
of the enemy's two veſſel-, which had 
eſcaped the vig'lance of thoſe ſent in 
queſt of them on the iqth of July. 
An Oſwegatchie Indian int. rmed him, 


that one of the French veſſels was a- 
ground at the fort, and fo much da- 


maged that ſhe could not get off; and, 
that the other lay off Galette. At this 
juncture the armed veſſels could not 


be found, having got out of the right 


channel: wherefore the general fitred 
his row-galleys to attack the veſſel, 
This account alſo haſtened his attack 
of the enemy's poſt at Ifle Royale. 
As this poſt was deprived of any al- 
ſiſtance from their ſhips, he refolved to 


proceed, without halting, down the 


river Swegatchie for that purpoſe ; and 
reached the Point de Baril, with the 
advanced guard, very late in the day 
of the 16th. They could lee the 
French veſſel a-ground ; but, as it was 
a calm, there was no reaching of her 
that night: but ſhe was taken the next 
day; on which day alſo, the general 
took poſſeſſion of Swegatchie, and en- 
camped there, while he d-tached two 
engineers, with parties, to view the 
coalts and ſituation of the iſlands near 
I'Ifle Royale; whoſe report, next day, 
being favourable, General Amherſt, 
though the weather was excethve bad, 
was determined to ſeize the firſt mo— 
ment to inveſt the place. He ſet off 
with a proper force, and three row- 
galleys, iaking alſo ſome light neld- 
pieces; rowed down the north ſhore, 
paſſed the fort, and took poſſeſſion of 
the iflands and coaſts below it. At 
cleven at night the place was com- 
pletely inveſted, Ifle Gallot and I Abbe 
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Piquet's Iſland were found abandoned ; 
the enemy having left them in a great 
hurry; for the ſcalps they had taken 
on the Mohawk river, with tools and 


. utenſils of various kinds, two ſwivels, 


ſome barrels of pitch, and a quantity of 
iron, were left behind. The Indians 
whom the gencral had with him, on 
finding the ſcalps, burnt the chapel, 
and all the houtes. On the 19rh, at 
day-break, the general viewed the 
Wands, with Col nel Williamſon and 
Lientenant-colonel Eyre, and fixed the 
batteries, one on each of the twoiſlands 
neareſt the fort; and one on a point of 
land on the ſouth ſhore, De:achments 
were immediately made to open ground. 
The enemy kepi a front fire at the veſ- 
ſels: but th general rdered his vellels 
to avoid fring, ra her than keep ir up, 
and ſpent the 19th in preparing #:ſ- 


cines, and every neceſſary for carrying 


on the ſiege. Which p eparatio s were 


ſo well cond cted, that all the bat eries 


began to play on the 23d, and did ſo 


much execution, that the enemy drew 


in their guns, and tried to put them un- 
der cover. General Amherſt alſo made 
a diſpoſition for ſtorming the fort, after 


ſome time firing: but he was obliged. 


* 


for the preſent, to put it off; his veſſels 
not comply ing with his orders fo well 
as he could have wiſhed. But, the ene- 
my not able to keep to their guns, and 
many of their guns being diſmounted 
2nd diſabled, the garriſon beat a par- 
ley in the afternoon, which ended in a 
capitulation; by which his majeſty was 
put into poſſeſſion of a fort and poſt, 
that entirely commanded lake Ontario, 
and effectually covered the Mohawk 
river, and all that part of his majeſty's 
dominions, from the inroads and bar- 


barities of the ſavages. 


Having repaired the fort, mended 
the batteaux, fitted out the veſſels, and 
made ſuch other-preparations as were 
Judged eſſentially neceſſary for the pal- 
ſage of the army down the river, the 
general proceeded for Montreal, the 
place of his deſtination, on the 31it, 
and arrived at the Iſle au Chat, a paſ- 
ſage of about twenty-four miles, where 
he ercamped that night; and next day 
arrived at Johnſon's Point, fourteen 
miles lower, being interrupted and de- 
layed by the parties of the enemy that 
lined, and fired upon the batteaux from 


the ſhore, as they paſſed the Long Saut; 
and by the rapids and broken waves, 
which filled many of the batteaux with 
water, and drowned a corporal and 
three men of the royal, highlanders, 
On the 2d, this armament rowed twen- 
ty-four miles down lake St. Francis, 
arrived at Point au Beaudet; encamp- 
ed and hauled in their boa's under the 
ſhelter of coves, before night; when 
there aroſe a very violent ſtorm of rain 
and wind, which continued all next 
day. But the army embarked again 
ſoon after day-break on the 4th, and 
arrived that nig t at Iſle Perrott, wi h 
the loſs of eighty-four men drowned, 
twenty-nine barieaux of regiments, ſe. 
venteen of artillery, ſome artillery and 
ſtores, ſeventeen whale- boats, agd one 


r-w-gallev, occationed by the rap'ds, 


The regulars encamped upon this iſland, 
about two miles from the rice. But 
the greateſt part of the artillery, and 
the provinciais, ercamged on the river 
ſide, it being too late for them to pros 
cecd to the head-quarters. The iſland- 
ers abandoned their houſ.s, and fled 


into the wocds, at the approach of the 


Englith. Bur ne.t day, being invited 


to come in by fome of their own peo- 


pie, who were taken and diſpatched to 


them, with aſſurances of protection, 


upon their ſubmiſſion and g od beha- 
viour; they returned ro ther! habita- 
tions, took the oath of allegiance to his 


Britannic majeſty, and, being buffered 


to keep poſſeſſion of ther: houſes, they 
ſeemed as much ſurpriſed with their 
treatment as they were happy ia it. 
It was the 6th before the boats could 
be repaired: when, fron after day- 
break, the whole army embarked, and 
the boats rowed in four columns by the 
right, it being intended to land on the 
left, at la Chine, on the iſland of Mon- 
treal, which lay at the diſtance of three 
leagucs only from this glace of embar- 
kation: and, the weather proving fa- 


vourable, they arrived at the place of 
deſtination ſoon in the day, and landed 
without any other oppohtion than a 
few random ſho: from flying parties, 
that ran into Montreal, breaking down 
a bridge between the Engliſh camp and 


the town. General Amherſt, deter- 
mined to make the moſt of the day, 


marched on towards the city, repaired 


the bridge, and, after a march of twa 


leagues, 
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leagues, formed the troops on a plain 


before Mort el; ha ing left the New 
York troops, and "WO Conne#tticut re- 
giments ar la Chine, to protect the 
boa s. The armv, thus encamped, lay 


all night on their arms, and got un two 


12-pounders, five 6-pounders, and five 
3-pounders, of light-arrillery. In this 
fituartion Genera! Amherſt, next morn- 
ing, received a letter from rhe Marquis 
de Vaudrenil ; which was brought by 
two officer, and referred his exc-llency 


to Colonel Boutain ilſe for particulars; 


and this confè e ce produced a ceſſa— 
tion of arms ill twelve o'clock. The 
colonel broght propofals for a cap'tu- 


lation from the French governor, and 


they were r=-'urned by General Am- 


herſt, wich ſich alterations and amend- 
me'ts as he thought proper. But the 
French command. rs ſhuffled fo long 


about particulir articles, that it was 
next morni»g before the capitulation 


co db completed and ſigned. By rhis 


canitularion, not only Montreal, but 
a'! Canada, an immenſ: country, was 
ſurrendered tothe King of Great Bri- 


_ tain. Accnrdinely be Briuth ti ops 


took immediate poſſe ſſio of all the for- 
tre ſſes in that pr vince, and the French 
garriſens were engaged not to ſerve 
againſt G eit B itain during the war, 

The minds of the Eng!i:ſh people 
had beer, f r ſome time, agitared and 
filled wi | ve. y difag: ceable ideas, by 


the ſurpriſe ON. whoundland. The 


French, ap priſed of he weak ſtate of 
that inp rtant ſland, which had been 


t-::ally negle ed, landed in the bay of 


Rolls, on the 24th of lune, 1762. They 


ſelz d upon te ſmall ſettlement in the 


bau, and, on the 27th, obliged the gar- 


riſon of St. John's, conſiſting oniv of 
ſixty- three men, to ſurrender priſoners 


of wir, with rromiſe to ſecure them in 
their perſons and effe ts. But they de- 
ſtroyed every tuing that belunged to 
the fithery ; by which they only in- 
Jired private property, and ruined ma— 
ny individuals. Having done all the 
miſchief in their power, 'hev fect about 


repairing the forrifica ions of the town; 


becauſe they intended to hold the place. 
When the news of this Joſs reached 
England, it is impoſſi-le to deſcribe the 
indignation with wh ch the people were 
exaſperated. It is true, government 


ordered a ſquadron and ſome forces to 
be got ready for the recovery of the 


place ; but thoſe orders were ſo de- 
layed, that Newfoundland muſt have 
remained in the hands of France ar the 
commencement of the treaty of peace, 


had not General Amherſt, of his own. 


accord, detached a ſufficient force to 
drive them away. He ſent his brother, 
Colonel Amherit. before he received 
any orders from Europe, with a body 
of troops to Join Lord Colville, who 
wa ſtationed with one {h'p of the line 
and one frigate onlv, at Halifax. This 
junction was happily effected on the 
11th of September, and on the 18 h 
the place was re-taken by the Britiſh 
and we are certainly indebred to the 
general for the firm poſſeſſion of this 
moſt ancient and important ſettlement 
in North America. HM | | 

Lord Amherit continued in the com- 
mand in America to the latter end of 
1763, when he returned to England. 


In 1768, he rehg-ed the command of 


the 15th and 6oth regiments, bat was 
ſoon afterwards appointed colonel of 
the 3d revinen* of foot, and alſo of the 
both, In 1771, he was made gover- 
nor of Guernſey, and rhe year after- 
wards was appointed licutenant-gene- 
ral of the ordnance. In 1776, he was 
created Baron Amherſt, of Holmidale, 
in the county of Kent. In 1778, he 
had the command of the army in Eng- 
land. In 1779, was made colonel of 
the ſecond troop of horſe grenadier- 
guards. In 1782, he received the gold 
Rick from the king, when, on the 
change of adminiſtration, the command 
of the army, and the lieutenant-gene- 
ralſhip of t:e ordnance, were put into 


other hands. In 1757, he received 
ano her puent of peerage, as Baron 


Amherſt of Montreal, with remainder 
to his nephew, William Pitt Amherſt. 
On ihe 23d of January, 1793, he was 
appointed to the command of the army 
in Great Britain; and, on the ioth of 
February, i795, the command cf the 


army being given to his royal highneſs 


the Duke of York, an offer of an carl- 


dom, and the rank of field-marſhal, 


was made to Lord Amherſt, who de- 
clined ace ptiag them. On the zoth 
of July, 1796, he was promoted to the 
rank of field-marſhal. Lord Amherſt 

died on 'Thuriday, the 3d of Auguſt, 
1797, at his ſear called Montreal, near 
Sevenoaks, in Kent, in the eighty-firſt 


ear of his age. | 
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- OPERATIONS or THE NAVY.—Continued from page 33. 


To change from ihe Line of Battle to 


the different Orders 4 Sailing, and 1% 


mana ure the Line of Battle, 


'O haves from the line of battle to 

the firſt order of ſailing on the ſame 
tack : All the ſhips bear away together 
the number of points directed Af the 
admiral, obſerving to keep themlelves 
in the line of bearing for the tack they 
are in. The ſternmoſt ſhip bears away 
fir ſt, and the reſt ſucceſſively as quickly 
as potbble, to prevent being too near 
each other, 

Jo change to the firſt order of ſailing 
in bearing for the line on the other 
rack : The leader bears away four 
Points to leeward, and 1s followed, in 
ſucceſſion, by the reſt. When the 
ſternmoſt ſhip has bore away, the 
whole haul up, and they will be in 
bearing for the line on the other tack. 

To change from the line of battle to 
the ſecond order of ſailing: The whole 
fleet bears away t: gether ten points; 
and fo proportions the ſailing from the 
van to the rear of the line, 
the headmoſt-ſhip, which firſt preſſes 
| fail, ſhall come abreaſt of the ſecond 
ſhip, the ſecond ſhip adapts her fail to 


keep in this bearing; and ſo on in ſue- 


ceſſion, each obſerving to keep the ſhip 
that immediately preceded her in the 
evolution in a line with herſelf, per- 
pendicular to the direction of the wind; 
and the Whole fleet will now be run⸗ 
ning before the wind. Bur, if it is 
intended that the flcet ſhall ſteer any 
other given courſe than that before the 
wind, the whole feet may then alter 
| together to the propoſed courſe. 
 Tochange tothe third order of ſail- 
ing from the line of battle : The whole 
fleet bears away together ten points ; 
the headmoft half of the fleet, including 
the centre ſhip, carry an equal degree 
of ſail, in order to preſerve their So 


of bearing ; each ſhip of the remain- 


der of the fleet carries leſs ſail in ſuc- 


ceſſion, ſuch as will form and preſerve 


on the other line of bearing ; with re- 
ſpect to that upon w hich they were 
rapged before the evolution; and, by 


clin” means, the fleet will be formed i in 


the third order of ſailing. 
To change from the line of battle to 
the fifth order of failing on the ſame 


that when. 


with the wind: 


tack : In the treatiſe of Naval. Tactics, 
publiſhed in the ſecond volume of The 
Elements of Rigging and Seamanſlip, 


there are various rules for performing 
this evolution, according as the differ- 


ent ſquadrons in the line of battle are 
intended to form, the weather, the 
centre, and the lee-columns, 1 in the or- 
der of failing. We ſhall give two of 


them as examples. 


1. When it is intended to change 
from the line of battle to this order of 
ſailing, ſo as that the van ſhall form 


the weather, and the rear the lee, co- 


lumn, and the fleet, at the ſame time, 
keep as much to wind ward as poſſible, 
the van and centre tack together, and 


run cloſe-hauled in bow and quarter- 
line; the rear moves on in its former 


courſe under an eaſy ſail. When each 


ſhip of the centre is abreaſt of its cor- 
reſpondent ſhip in the rear, the centre 


retacks; the van ſtands on until the 


centre and rear come up, and then 
and all the columns regulate 


retacks, 
Wer ee 

When it is intended that the van 
wal form the le-, and the rear the 
weather-column, the van bears away 
together under an eaſy fail, and goes 
at right angles with the hue ahead : 
the centre, at the fame time, goes 


awd ay two points free, and each thip 


ſteers for that {hip of the van reſpec- 


tively which is to be abreaſt of her 


when in column. The leader of the 
van mult determine the diſtance, by 
not hauling up with his divifion until 


his ſhip and the fternrooſt ſhip of the 


centre-column, which is drawn up 


with him, are in a line at right angles 


of both. 
To change from the line of battle 
to the fifth order of ſailing on the other 


tack: This evolution may be perform- 


ed in as many ways as the former, ac- 


cording to the intended poſitipns of 


the different columns; but here it may 

be ſufficient to obſerve, that, 
1. When the yan is meant to form 
the 


they then both ſtand 
on under an caly Gail, while the rear, 
crow ang ſail, paſſes to the windward 
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the weather, and the rear the lee- co- 
lumn: The van tacks in ſucceſſion ; 
the leader of the centre tacks when the 
leader of the van is paſſing him exact ly 
to windward, and his diviſion follows 
him; the rear manœuvres in the ſame 
manner with reſpect to the centre. 

2. When the rear is to form the 
weather, and the van the lee- column: 
The van tacks in ſucceſhon ; and, 
when about, either brings to, or ſhor- 


tens fail, to allow the other columns 


time to form. The centre and rear 
then carry ſail, and tack in ſucce{'1on, 
The centre tacks when its leader has 
the centre of the lee-column in a line 
at right angles with the wind, or when 
its centre paſſes aſtern of the lee-co- 
lumn. When the centre is about, it 


regulates its rate of ſailing by the lee- 


column, either by bringing to, or 
making equal ſail; and thus both wait 
for the rear to pals to windward. The 
rear tacks when its leader has the firſt 
ſhip of the lee-column in a line at right 
angles with the wind, or when its 
centre ſhip paſſes aſtern of the laſt ſhip 


of the centre-column. 


To change from the line of battle to 
the order of retreat: The leader bears 
away four points; and all the fleet 


following cloſe-hauled, they will come 


to file off, in ſucceſſion, at the ſame 


point in the van ſhip's wake, till the 
centre ſhip arrives at the angle where 
the evolution began. Then the order 


of retreat will be formed, and any 


courſe whatever may be ſteered, ſince 
the two wings will be equal, and in 
order, on the ſtarboard and larboard 
lines of bearing, forming, conſequently, 
between them an angle of 135 degrees, 

The method of forming the line of 
battle, when the ſhips are in no pre- 


vious order, has already been explain- 


ed. In this place, it is intended to 
point out ſome. of the various evolu- 
tions that are, or may be, performed by 


a fleet which is already formed in a 


line of battle. 


The fleet, being in line cf battle, to 


form the line on the other tack, by 


_ tacking in ſucceifion : The headmoſt 


ſhip of the fleet tacks firſt, having 


' previoufly made more fail, or the ſe- 
cond having ſhortened ſail, in order to 


increaſe the interval between them; 
for jt often happens, that one or two 
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cable's-length are run over before the 
ſhip ahead has been able to fill her 
ſails on the other tack. When the firſt 
ſhip is about, either the ſecond makes 
more ſail, or the third ſhortens 1ail ; 
and then the ſecond tacks as ſoon as 
the has gained the wake of the leader, 
the helm being put down at the in- 
ſtant ſhe opens the weathcr-quarter of 
the firſt ſhip, which is already on the 
other tack. In hke manner, the third, 
fourth, &c. ſhips rack, each at the in- 


ſtant it has gained the wake of the 


leader; and thoſe ſhips already about 
mult preſerve their athigned diſtances, 


by ſhortening ſail, if neceſſary, until 


the whole fleet is on the other tack, If a 
ſhip miſſes ſtays, ſhe is immediately ta 
till again on the ſame tack, and make 


ſail with all poſſible expedition, taking 


care to keep as cloſe as poſſible to the 


wind, and not to fall off to leeward. 


By this means, ſhe will get ahcad and 
to windward of thoſe which follow 


her; and they will perform ſucceſſively 


their evolutions in the wake of the 
ſhips which are already on the other 
tack, only ſtanding on a little farther 
than they would have done if the ſhi 


ahead had not miſſed ſtays. The ſhip. 
that miſſed ſtays will return ſooner to 
her ſtation, by making all poſſible ſail 


to windward of the line. N 
To form the line on the other tack 
without tacking in ſucceffion: The 


whole fleet veers together; the rear 
ſhip hauls her wind on the other tack, 


and ſtands on, while all the others go 
two points free on the other tack, and 
haul up as they ſucceflively gain the 
wake of the leading ſhip. Thus the 
rear of the line on the one tack be- 
comes the van on the other rack, 

The line to veer in ſucceſſion : The 


van ſhip of the line veers round, and 


ſteers four points free on the other 
tack z and, when ſhe is clear of the 


rear ſhip of the line, ſhe hauls her 


wind ; the reſt follow, and haul up in 
ſucceſſion. 1 55 | 


The line to tack and retack toge- 


ther: In tacking together, the ſtern- 


moſt ſhip of the line puts in ſtays; then 
her ſecond ahead puts her helm down; 


and fo on through the whole line, t& 


prevent the ſhip ahead from falling on- 
board the ſhips aſtern. The fleet will 
then be in bow and quarter line; from 


which, 
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which, if teck ing together, no ſhipmuſt 
put in ſtays til! the ſhip on her wea- 
ther quarter is in the act of racking. 
The line bear away together, pre- 
fervire their bearing for the line: The 
rear beg'ns this evolution, the ſternmaſt 
ſhip bearing away the number of points 


propoſed; and ſo on as quickly as poſ- 
ble, to pre vent fallingon- board of cach 


other. 

To turn to windward in line of bat- 
tle: When the ficet has ſea- room, the 
moſt advantageous method of gaining 
to windward is, that all the ſhips of 
the fieet may go about together ; as, 
by this meaus, the whole fleet will 


gain as much to windward as in the 


caſe of a ſingle ſhip. The fleet will 
be in line of battle on the one board, 
and in bow and quarter line on the 
other. This is alſo the moſt proper 


method to get to windward on a coaſt 


when the wind is parallel ro the land: 
but, if the fleet 1s turning to windward 
in a ſtrait or between two ſhores, the 
fleet ſhould tack in ſucceſſion; for, if 
all the ſhips tacked together, the van 


would be ſoon in with the land on one 
| fide, and ſoon after the fleet had re- 


racked the rear would be in with the 


land on the other ſide: hence this would 
bdccaſion a number of ſhort boards. In 
paſting through a ſtrait, other circum- 


ftances are alſo to be attended to, as 
tides, &c. | 

To interchange the van and centre 
ſquadrons: The van bears away a lit- 
tle, and brings to; the centre paſſes on 


to w ndward, edging a i to get a- 
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head of the former van on the ſamt 
line; the rear, coming on under an caſy 
fail, edges away li“ ewiſe, to obrain the 
wake of the new centre ſquadron. 

To interchange” the van and rear 
ſquadrons: The van ard cer tre ſqua- 
drons bear away a lit -le, ard then bring 


to, the van obſerving to bear away a. 


little more to the leeward-thin the cen- 
tre. The rear ſtands on to gain the 
Head of the line; and, when abreaſt of 
the former van, the centre fills, and 
both ſtanding on, form ahead of the 
new rear, by edging down until they 
are in a line with it. 


To interchange the centre and rear 


ſquadrons : The van ſtands on under 
an caſy fail, while the centre bears away 
a little and brings to, and the rear, at 


the ſame time, carries a preſs of fail to 


paſs the centre to windward, and get 
into the wake of the van. 
and centre then edge away to gain the 
line with the new rear {quadron, which 
then fills. 

The van to paſs and form the rear: 
T he van ſquadron edges awav a little 


and brings to; the other two ſquadrons, 
crowding ſail, ſtand on till they get 


ahead of the new rear, and then edge 
away a little to form in the line; after 
which the rear fills. 


The rear to paſs and form the van: 


The van and cemre bear away a little 
and bring to; the rear makes ſail, paſſes 
ahead of both, and then N an 1 to 
torm on the ſame line. 

[To be continued. * 
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HORTLY after our marriage, I 
was introduced to Mr. and Mrs. 
Charlton, who had had the care of 
Mr. Herbert from his infancy, and to 
whom Mr. C. was guardian. 
Mr. and Mrs, Charlton were, 1n 


their diſpoſition, ſo much alike, that it 
would be ſuperfluous to deſcribe them 


ſingly. If the abſence of pain can con- 
ftirure pleaſure, or a ſtate of inſenſible 


Felicity, then were they the happieſt of 
human beings; for they had neither 


paſſions nor "affe&tions to diſturb their 
tranquillity, Their hearts (if thoſe 
can be called ſuch which merely ſerve 
the purpoſes of animal nature) reigned 


ö 


in their boſoms with a 8 truly 
philoſophical; equally incapable of be- 
ing deranged by cither the emotions of 
joy or for:ow. If there was any thing 
Mr. Charltcn /oved, it was money; he 


took carc, therefore, to be diligent in 


his employment (a contractor for go- 
vernment), as a ſure way of acquiring 


it. Nor was Mrs. Charlton negligent 
of her houſchold affairs, which the at- 
tended with the moſt ſcrupulous perſe- 
verance, if not with the greateſt aQ1- 
vity. In ſhort, this couple were what 


the world generally calls good fort of 


people. 


1 had been ſome time acquainted 
with 
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with Mrs. Laurel, the lady whom Mr. 
N erbert mentioned as having patro- 
nixed his performances; when, one e- 
vening that I paid her a viſit, I was re- 
Zceived with unuſual warmth. “ My 
d,tcdcar Mrs. Herbert,“ exclaimed ſhe, as 


. EN 5 
J entered, “ how rcjoiced am 1 to fee 


a+ 


you; I have been wiſhing for you this 


* x: 5 


5 to you, that I dare ſay will be pleaſing.“ 


When 1 had ſeated myſelf near 


her, © Do you know,“ cried ſhe, her 

eyes ſparkling with ſatisfaction,“ I 
"have been talking of Mr. Herbert to 

my Lord Farnham, whom I had not 
ſeen a long time till I met him this 
morning at an auction, and I believe I 
> have gained Mr. H. his patronage ; 
for, continued ſhe, laughing, his 
lordſhip has ſome opinion of my taſte, 
br, at leaſt, he thinks other people have, 
which is the ſame thing you know; 
and ] told him I had a friend whom [I 
wiſhed to ſerve, and who I ſhould be 
happy to ſee introduced to the notice 
of the public. As I knew him to be 
extremely liberal, I ſaid; of his encou- 
ragement to the arts, and more eſpe- 
cCilally that of painting, I could not avaid 
recommending to his protection one of 
the moſt promiſing of its profeſſors. 
BEöhi hen he was informed of his name, he 
aid, he believed he had ſeen ſome of 


his pieces, and very readily promiſed to 
render him all the ſervice in his power; 
->Zand faid, he would call and view his 
paintings. | 1 

I retyrned Mrs. Laurel my thanks 
for the zeal with which ſhe endea- 
2 voured to ſerve Mr. Herbert, particu- 
are in recommending him to Lord 


Farnham, who was well known for 
b Fey 


16 Why, yes, replied ſne, “I think 
it may be of ſervice, though I have not 
that opinion of his lordthip's taſte ſome 
people have; for it is by no means a 
gneceſſary conſequence, that, becauſe he 
has a good collection of pictures, he is, 
herefore, a judge of them; no, by no 
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hem himſelf, I do not believe he has 
any more than my dog Pompey. Ir is 
py 1 matter for one poſſeſſed of a 
large fortune, to employ thoſe whoſe 
tate and judgment may be depended 
pa, to procure for him the rareſt pieces 
Vor. VIII, No. 10;. 
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hour; for I have ſomething to impart 


means; for, as to any knowledge of 


nor rglilh the * of virtue. 
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of eminent maſters. By ſuch means 
has Lord F. acquired the reputation of 
a knowledge and taſte for the art, where 
in fact he is acquainted with nothing 
but horſes; in thoſe, I believe, his {kill 
is undoubted ; and I will allow he has 
the fineſt iu in Europe! Neverthe- 
leſs, his opinion baving much weight 


with the crond of -unthinking mortals 


that make up our faſhionable circles, 
render his patronage of conſequence, 
and, on that account, I ſolicited him 1n 


favour of Mr. Herbert.“ | 


1 expreſſed my gratitude to Mrs, 
Laurel for the lively intereſt the took 
in our concerns, and was proceeding to 
inform her how much our ſentiments . 


coincided with reſpect to my Lord 


Farnham—when, at that inſtant, I was 
unluckily interrupted by a ſervant's 
announcing his lordſhip. 

«© How fortunate,” exclaimed Mrs, 


Laurel; „ ſhall now have an oppor» 


tunity of introducing, yoz to him before 
vou go.” While ſo ſpeaking, his lord- 
ſhip approached, and I was ſoon con- 


vinced the had very juſtly deſcribed 


him. He was neither poſſeſſed of deli- 
cacy nor taſte, He could diſcourſe on 
the moſt animating ſubjects, with a 
coldneſs and inſipidity that evinced how | 


little intereſted he was by any thing 


great or noble. With a libertine incli- 
nation for almoſt every woman he ſaw, 
he yet, with the little arrogance. of a 
low mind, beheld them with contempt, 
and conſidered them only as the toys 
of an idle hour; beings utterly un- 
worthy a reaſonable attachinent, and 
only formed to be the looſe ſlaves of 
pleaſure; a prepoſſe ſſion that is a ſure 
proof of a bad heart and a weak under- 
ſtanding. He was one of thoſe who 


think virtue a jeſt, and morality hy po- 


criſy; becauſe, judging from his own. 
unprincipled ſoul, he could neither per- 
ceive the exiſtence of the one, nor the 
neceſſity of the other. His manners 
were as unpleaſing as his mind; there 


Was a certain air of clowniſh libertiniſm 


in them, that ſeemed more properly to 
belong to a groom in the ſtables, than 
to a nobleman accuſtomed to a drawing 
room. In ſhort, unpoliſhed and inele- 
gant, both in mind and manners, all ap- 
pcared the reſult of a mean and inſig- 
nificant ſou], that could neither perceive 


When 
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When introduced by Mrs. Laurel, 
J could hardly ſuppreſs the ſenſation 
of diſguſt I felt at his bold and pre- 
ſuming manner; for J was neither 
charmed nor pleaſed with the profuſion 
of compliments he laviſhed upon me. 
Prudence, however, induced me to en- 
deavour to prevent his perceiving my 
diſlike, and I thanked him, in Mr. 
Herbert's vame, with an air the moſt 
graceful! I could poſſibly aſſume. I 
now foon took my leave of Mrs. Lau- 
rel, who bad me farewel with the ten- 
dereſt expreſſions of eſteem and regard. 
His lordſhip, extremely aſſiduous in his 
attentions towards me, inſiſted on ſee- 


| Ing me to my chair. As we deſcended 


the ſtairs, he continucd to aſſure me 
how earneſtly he wiſhed to be the means 
of diſtinguiſhing Mr. Herbert's talents, 
« Not, ſaid he, “on his own account, 
but as being the huſband of ſo charm- 
ing a lady, for whoſe ſake,” he conti- 
nucd, preſſing my hand, and fixing his 


eyes upon me, I ſhould think I could 


never do enough.” The indelicacy of 
this ſpeech ſo much diſguſted me, I was 
almoſt tempted to give utterance to the 
contempt with which he inſpired me; 
when, recollecting how abſurd it would 
be to indulge ſo imprudent a diſdain, I 


checked my feelings, and, pretending 


ignorance of his real meaning, appeared 
to take his compliments as the idle ef- 
fuſions of gallantry. He was chagrin- 


ed at my not chuſing to underſtand 


him; and, as he handed me into the 
chair, he, with another ſqueeze of the 
hand, gently reproached me for it, but 
afured me he would call on the mor- 
row. His lordſhip called as he pro- 
miſed, and foon began to repeat his 
viſits very frequently, under pretence 
of ſitting for his picture. His portrait, 
however, in time was finithed; bat it 
did not prevent his continuing them. 
At length it became ſo apparent who 
they were to, that I thought it was but 
prudent when his lordſhip came, and 
Mr. Herbert was from home, to be al- 
ways denied. | | 
One day that Mr. Herbert was a- 
broad, the ſervant, who had inadver- 
tently forgot my orders, upon my lord's 


enquiring if 1 was at home, replied, 


« Yes,” He inſtantly ſeized the occa- 
fion, and was announced to me. 
My ſurpriſe and vexation at his pre- 
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| ſence was heightened by his immedi. 


ately entering on the ſubject of his paſ- 
ſion, and my cruelty in denying him 
acceſs, * How could you,” ſaid he, 
* drive me to ſuch deſpair?” „ am 
ſorry I am compelled again, my lord,” 
1 returned, “ to inform you, this is 
language i do not chooſe to hear: my 
averſion to it was the cauſe of my being 
denied: I muſt intreat, therefore, your 
lordſhip would have done with a diſ- 


courſe which it is both improper and 


unpleaſing to me to liſten to.“ Inſtead 
of complying with my requeſt, he con- 
tinued to teize me with his hateful paſ- 


 Gon—exclaiming, “ My angel! what 


is it I implore of you? only in conſent- 
ing to my wiſhes, to make yourſelf the 
happieſt of women ! I will do all that 
my fortune, and the moſt unbounded 


_ Paſſion, can inſpire, to gratify the ut- 


moſt wiſhes of your heart. I will ren- 
der you independent: your huſband I 


will provide for by my intereſt and pro- 


tection; and I will engage to procure 
for him, in his own line, a place at 
court, which will effectually eſtabliſh 
his reputation.“ | | 

Such were his infamous propoſals; 
— offers he, no doubt, thought it im- 
poſſible to withſtand. Shocked to the 
laſt degree, I could ſcarcely find word: 


ſtrong enough to expreſs my contempt | 
and abhorrence of the baſeneſs and tur- 


pitude of his heart. 


Bur, inſtead of being abaſhed by the J 
ſeverity and freedom of my expreſſions, 


he only laughed and ridiculed my pre- 
judices, as he called them. Herbert.“ 
ſaid he, © will inſtruct you better. He, 
when informed, will know the value 
of my offers too well to reject them: 


he knows more of life; and mult be 


convinced, the only way to riſe in it i 
by the means I have propoſed.” 
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Irritated by his thus inſulting the "iy 5 
honour of Mr. Herbert, I infifted on 


his immediately 


uitiing the houſe; WT 
which, after ſeveral fruitleſs endeavours 977 


to convince me of the abſurdity and 


folly of refuſing fuch advantages, he 

As he retired, he adviſed me to 
conſider well before I wholly rejected 
them; ſaying, © he would call on the 
morrow to know my final determina- * 


did. 


tion ;*” and made his exit with caution- 
ing me, not to be too ſcrupulous, or 
I ſhould ruin my huſband's fortune 


entirely 2 : "IA 15 


WR” 
ipled child of quality called again; 
put, as I had given ſtriét orders to be 
daeenied, he went away without gaining 
aAdmittance. 


1 A conſiderable time now clapſed, and 
I neither ſaw nor heard any thing of 
mim. Rejoiced at being rid of his trou- 
plüwKeſome importunities, I refrained from 


piſiting at thoſe places where I might 
moſt probably meet him, and eſtranged 
muyſelf almoſt entirely from Mrs. Lau- 
>> rel's, knowing that he viſited frequent- 
Fly at her houſe. Hearing, however, 
nothing of him, I concluded, that, per- 
ceiripg it would anſwer no purpoſe, he 
had entirely overcome his paſſion, 
„About this time I had the grief to 
loſe my mother—a parent whoſe ma- 
= ternal affection 1 had never, for one 
ZZ moment, cauſe to doubt. Always ten- 
duieerly ſolicitous for my happineſs, her 
1; ER. heart equally ſympathiſed and partook 
of wy joys and my ſorrows, My ati- 
© flict ion for the loſs of ſuch a parent was 
= extreme ; but it was . after aug- 


* : ab - r S 
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* . — 


> ſurvived her a very ſhort period. The 
loſs of fo affectionate a partner, and par- 
ticipator of all the misfortunes he had 
ſuffered, made life inſupportable after 


MEE her deceaſe. NS 

Wich ſuch cauſe for ſorrow, conceive 
how poignan:ly I mutt be afflicted, by 
FF perceiving an unuſual melancholy over- 
> ſpread rhe countenance of Mr. Her- 
bert; a melancholy he ſcemed to wiſh 
to conceal from me. Senſibly wounded 
>; by a conduct ſo different from what I 
had been accuſtomed to, I tenderly re- 
öðX Proached him for his reſerve; I con- 
XX jured him to tell me the cauſe of the 
ö gloom I could not avoid ſeeing oyer-, 
= whelmed him. My dear Herbert,” 
1 ſaid I, it it is your affairs that afflict 
© you, if you are diſappointed in the ſue- 
1 ceſs which you hoped, and might na- 
15 turally have expected to have met with 
in your profeſſion, or that we have lived 
beyond what our circumſtances will 


admit of, we can eaſily retrench theſe 
ſuperfluous expences.“ He replied to 
my affectionate interrogatories, by al- 
ſuring me, my apprehenſions were 
groundlels : “ that the gloom which 
had alarmed me was only occaſioned 
by a very oppreſſive head-ache he had 
been afflicted with for ſome days.“ Ah} 
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1 ment by the death of my father, Who 


39 
Herbert, how could thy ingenious mind, 
unaccuſtomed to deceive, thus uttet 
falſe hood. Compoſed by theſe aſſur- 
ances, my tears ſoinewhat ſublided 


I became more (atisßed; and the ra- 


ther, as ina ſhurt time after, his coun» 
tenance regained its wonted cheerful- 
nels. Rs | 

But this calm was but of ſhort dura- 
tion: my tranquillity was again de- 
ſtroyed. I wasalarmed by the pertur- 


bation and anxiety I could not but per- 


ceive Mr. Herbert's mind again la- 
boured under; an anxiety he in vain 
ſtrove to conceal from me. But, au» 
ated by a motive equally delicate and 
tender, I ceaſed to-importune him to a 
diſcloſure of which he ſeemed ſo averſe; 
perſuaded my inability would render 


me unable to avert the impending evil, 


whatever it might be, by a premature 


knowledge of it, I contented myſelf 


with collecting patience and reſolution 
to ſuſtain thoſe ills which might await 
us; convinced they would ſoon enough 
diſcloſe themſelves. In fact, they did. 
He was no longer able to conceal tlie 
diſtraction of his affairs from me. Diſ- 
appointed in his expectations, deluded _ 
by the hopes he had formed, he was 


immerſed in difficulties he was unable 


to e:iricate himſelf from. Fearful of 
alarming me by a full communication, 
he could no longer wholly conceal, he 
imparted his affairs to his couſin Charl- 


ton. Knowing his frigid diſpoſition, 


he dreaded the harſhneſs and rigidity 
with which he would look on the im- 
prudences of youth; but, convinced 
there was no other expedient, he ap- 


plied to him in this emergency, and re- 


queſted his advice. | | 
That gentleman did not receive the 
information with all the leverity he 
expected; though by no means ap- 
proving his paſt conduct, he contented 
himſelf with cenſuring him for ſuffer. 
ing his affairs to proceed to ſuch extre- 
mity. In reality, he was too little ſen» 
fible of tenderneſs or affection, to be 


very ſuſceptible to the emotions of an- 


ger or reſentment at the follies of others, 
that did not immediately affect him» 
felf. There was another reaſon too 
which might have weight in the ſeale, 


and make it preponderate in favour of 


lenity, and, perhaps, cauſe him not 
much to regret the occaſion he was 
| | 14 called 
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called upon to relieve. He had ſome 
important concerns in one of our ſet- 
tlements in the Weſt-Indies depending, 


and he wiſhed for one in whom he could 


confide, to negociate them, But the 
danger of the climate, (frequently fatal 
to European conſtitutions,) and a re- 
Port that prevailed, that it was now 


{till more hazardous, from the effects 


of an epidemic diſtemper, which raged 
almoſt over the whole iſland, rendered 
it difficult to influence any one, in 
whom he could confide, to accept of it, 
though the agency would be extreme- 
ly lucrative. From this difficulty he 
was relieved, by his ward's aſking his 
aſſiſtance. He conceived, the exigency 
of his affairs would make Mr. Herbert 
readily accede to a propoſal of going, 
as it would relieve him from his pre- 
ſent embarrafinents, and, enable him, 
by its emoluments, to return, and libe- 
rate himſelf more honourably. He 
Judged right, Mr, Herbert gladly ac- 


cepted an offer that flattered his prin- 
cipled ſoul with the ſweet hope of re- 


turning with the power of retribution. 


Having thus ſettled the matter be. 


influepce me to conſent. 


tween them, it now only remained to 
Pierced to 
the heart by the fearful intelligence of 
our ſituation, which, though I had en, 
deavoured to fortify myſelf againſt, 
was aggravated by the circumſtances 


attending it, 1 ftrenuouſly oppoſed a 


meaſure I thought the moſt deſperate, 
and could not be induced to conſent to, 
unleſs I was permitted to accompany 
him; a requeſt Herbert would by no 
means comply with, nor permit me to 
hazard my ſafety ſo unneceſſarily; and 
I, equally reſolute, would not conſent 
to be left behind. Time paſſed on in 


fruitleſsly labouring to convince each 
other. Mr, Charlton was provoked at 


our folly, as he termed it; and re- 
proached his nepbew, with giving 
way to the caprices of a woman, when 
he ought to determine for himſelf, 
How ſeverely did my heart upbraid 


the inſenſate being, who could thus 


willingly expoſe to the horrors of a 
country, ravaged with a frightful dif. 
temper, the only relation he had ! 

| To be concluded in our next. | 
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A CLERGYMANon his way from 
A London to the pariſh in which 
he reſided, within twenty miles of the 
metropolis, as the evening was cloſing, 
overtook a traveller on horſeback, and, 
as the road had been long notorious 
for frequent robberies, begged leave 


to join company, which was agreed to. 


The appearance of the ſtranger, half- 
ſuppreſſed ſighs, and a rooted melan- 


choly ſtamped on his countenance, 


againſt which he ſecmed to be ineffec- 
tually ſtruggling, intereſted the old 
gentleman in his favour. They con- 


verſed on various ſubjects, and ſoon 


diſſipated that unſocial reſerve, which 


has ſometimes been conſidered as the 


characteriſtic mark of au Engliſhman. 
Politics, the weather, and the danger 
of travelling near London, at night, 
with other extemporaneous topics of 
New acquaintance, were ſucceſſively 


the ſubjects of their eonyerſation. 


«I am ſurpriſed,“ ſaid the eceleſiaſ- 


tic, © that any reaſonable being ſhould 


expoſe himſelf to the infamy and de- 
firuQion which, ſooner or later, al- 


ways follow the deſperate adventures 
of a highwayman ; and my aftoniſh- 
ment at the infatuation increaſes, when 
J recollett ſeveral inſtances of wander- 
ers in this dangerous path, who were 


men of ſound intellect, and previous to 


the fatal act, of ſober life, and con- 
verfation; they muſt have known, 
that, in this our chriſtian country, 
therc were inexhauſtible reſources of 


pity and relief in the hands and hearts 


of the charitable and humane, many 
of whom make it the buſineſs of their 
lives to ſeek for, and aſſiſt, real diſtreſs, 
in every form.” 8 | 
_ * ] agree tothe truth of your de- 

ſcription, generally ſpeaking,” replied 
the traveller; “the princely revenues 
and bulky magniſicence of our various 
public hoſpitals, the vaſt ſubſcriptions, 
on every occaſion of general calamity, 
or individual diftreſs, the thouſands, 
and tens of thouſands, fed, cloathed, 
and inſtructed; the Gallic fugitives, 
and the ſhoals of exiles, from every 
part of the continent, confirm the juf- 
tice of your panegy ric on Engliſh be- 
Woehe, 
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nevolence, and Britiſh hoſpitality; but 
there is a ſpecies of ſuffering which, 
fhrinking from public notice, and 
brooding in filerice over its forrows, 
often eſcapes the benignant, but rapid, 
5 lance, of modern charity. a 
„ „There are ſpirits, fir,” continued 
coice, his eyes flaſhing, at the moment, 
>” with ferocious pride and tortured ſen- 
âffR2ibility; © there are ſpirits, which 
would rather periſh by inches than 
attempt to awaken the generoſity, or 
e expoſe themſelves to the neglect or 
contempt, of the giddy unthinking 
part of mankind ;—ſpirits, fir, which 
1 would not heſitate a moment in flying 
7 bes OE: for refuge to inſtant death, in order 
2 to evade the arrows of misfortune, and 
cConclude their own miſeries : but who 
> can ſee a wife, a child, or a parent, 
bereft of the neceſſaries of life, with- 
out reſolving, at any riſque, to allevi- 
ate their difficulties? | 
1 «© There is a ſpecies of diſtreſs, 
i which does not always ſtrike the weal- 


and which prudent men, when they 
ö do ſee it, only laugh at and revile; 
they tell the ſufferer, that he is poor 


. 


ſerves to be ſo; that, while he has 


legs to ſupport him, and arms able to 
work, he has no right to expect relief; 
1 that it would 2 uſtice and bad po- 
„ licy to beſtow Wimaginary poverty, 


refined indolence, and culpable affec- 
tation, the need due only to irretriev- 
able calamity, and indigent infirmity. 
“ Your appearance, fir, from the 
moment you approached me, and your 
converſation fince, have ſtrongly pre- 
poſſeſſed me in your favour, and 1 am 
reſolved, without fear, or reſerve, to 
Inform you of a ſecret, which I never 
meant ſhould have paſſed my lips; it 
will account for that anxicty and de- 
jection, which cannot have eſcaped 
your obſervation, Le 
« I am a wretched being of that 
claſs which, as I have juſt ſaid, the 
gay overlook , the prudent cenſure, and 
the ignorant deſpiſe. I was reduced, 
by an union of folly and misfortune, 
from eaſe and affluęnce, to a total de- 
privation of the means of ſubſiſtence: 
J cannot dig, I am aſhamed to beg; 
but this is che leaſt paxt of my afllic= 


0 the ſtranger, in an elevated tone of 


thy, which they cannot often find out, 


and miſerable, only becanſe he de- 
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tion; as one deſperate, I do not ſay 
juſtifiable, ſtep, would at once remove 
me from the evils I endure ; bur the 
pangs of want are aggravated by the 
bitter reflection, that a beloved wife, 
an aged parent, and three lovely chil- 
dren, are involved in the ſame ruin. 

„% Too proud to appeal ro huma-— 
nity, I reſolve4 to work upon the fears 
of mankind, and I have for ſome time 
ſupported my family by force of arms; 
I confeſs, without ſcruple, that to pro- 
cure a purſe, at all events, is the huſi- 
neſs of my preſent journey. Be not 
alarmed, fir, at the avowal,'”” cried. 
the ſtranger, obſerving the clergyman 
fomewhar terrified at his words; “ be. 
not alarmed, I would cut off my right 
hand rather than abuſe the confidence 
you have placed in me. It is on in- 
dividuals of a very ditferent deſcrip- 
tion that I mean to raiſe contributions; 
on the luxurious, the wealthy, and the 
indolent, who, parting with a little 
looſe cath, are deprived of only a 
minute proportion of that ſuperfluity, 
which they would otherwiſe diſſipate 
in folly or vice.“ — 5 ; 

The divine, ſomewhat recovered 
from his embarraſſment, now ventured 
to ſpeak ; | „„ | 

I cannot, by any means, be pre- 
vailed on to agree to your poſitions, 
nor can 1, as a miniſter of the goſpel, 
refrain from warning you againſt the 
fatal concluſions you draw from them 
ſuch is the diſcriminating ſenſe, ſuch 
the enlightened philanthrophic ſpirit, 


and ſuch the perſevering benevolence, 


of the times, that I am convinced there 
is no ſpecies of diſtreſs, however it 
may recede from public view, or bury 
itſelf in obſcurity, that can eſcape 
the ſharp-ſighted optics of Englith 
humanity. | SEE 

Not content with conferring fa- 
vours on humble applicants, it is one of 
the molt prominent features of the pre- 
ſent day, to form ſocieties for the ex- 
preſs purpoſe of exploring the darkeſt. 
receſſes of human miſery : no grievance 
properly explained, and well authen- 
ticated, is ſuffered to go unredreſſed; 
remove all poſibility of impoſition, and 


to know calamity in England is to re- 


move it. | | 
« But allowing, for argnment's ſake, 
that the caſe was otheriile z on what 
| principle 
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principle of religion, or right reaſon, 
are you authoriſed, raſh and miſtaken 
man, to deſert the poſt in which Pro- 
vidence placed you, and, at the firſt ap- 
pearance of difficulty or diſaſter, for- 
getting duty, intereſt, friendſhip, and 
every ſocial tie, inſolently to ruth into 
the preſence of your Creator, your 


hands reeking wih your own blood, 


and murder, moſt foul, vile, and un- 
natural, branded on your cheeks, in 
deſiance of divine precepts, and in di- 


rect violation of that principle, which 


he hath ſo wiſely and fo mercifully im- 
planted in your breaſt ?*' The good 
man would have proceeded, but his 


companion ſeeing, as the moonlight 


ſhone through the parting clouds, a 
poſt=chaiſe aſcending the hill, thus in- 
terrupted him: . 
& To know calamity is to relieve it, 
if I rightly underſtood you, is one of 
your poſitions?” It is.“ „An oppor- 
tunity of putting to the teſt the truth 
of your aſſertion, now offers itſelf,” 
faid the ſtranger ; , the carriage which 


is coming is, in fact, what I have 
ſeveral hours been expecting. The 


owner of it a rich man, and, if my in- 


for mation be correct, has a conſidera. 


ble ſum of money with him: I will, 
without exaggeration or reſerve, ex- 
plain my firuation to him; according 
to your honourable, but, in my opinion, 
romantic and unfounded, doctrine, I 
will endeavour to prevail on his reaſon 
to acknowledge the juſtice of my claims, 
and try to intercft his feelings, to re- 
lieve my diſtreſs.” SLE 
The trier of this dangerous and un- 


lawful experiment immediately turn- 


ed his horſe, and deſcended the hill, in 
a few minutes met the gentleman's 
carriage; requeſting the driver to ſtop, 


he advanced to the door, without any 


appearance of violence, and, in a gentle 


tone of voice, thus addreſſed the perſon 
who was in it: © Sir, the urgency of 


my wants muſt be an apology for this 
abrupt application ; myſelf, a wife, and 


an infant family, are in want of ſup- 


port, our cuſtomary reſources have va- 
niſhed; you are plentitully ſupplied 


with the means, have you the inclina- 


tion effectually to ſerve me?“ 
The gentleman, conſidering what he 
ſaid as the common: place cant of men- 


dicant impoſture, by which the hearts 


of the frequenters of London ate ſo 
naturally, but, too indiſeriminately 
hardened, ſometimes againſt the wail- 
ings of real miſery, yet, not able 
wholly 
which ſo impreſſive an addreſs had 
awakencd, twiſted all his looſe filver 
in a paper, gave it to the petitioner, 
and ordered the poſt-boy to drive on. 


“ This trifle, I am ſorry to ſay,” : 


replied the illicit collector, “ is by no 
means adequate to the preſſure I feel, 
it will not provide for my family a 


week: a fifty-pound bank- note, which 
will not be miſſed in your abundance, 


would remove all my difficulties, and 
give me time to apply to a wealthy re- 


ation, who lives in another kingdom. 


If you can prevail on yourſelf to afford 
me this timely aſſiſtance, I will give 


you my name and addreſs, to a place 


where you will ſee poſitive proof, that 
your benevolence has not been impoſed 


on, and I may poſſibly recover, by di- 


ligence, and good friends, my cuſtoma- 
ry place in ſociety.” 8 . 
Lou are troubleſome, ungrateful, 
and impertinent,”” ſaid the gentleman, 
ſomewhat irritated ; © can you ſuppoſe 
I am to be duped by fo ſhallow an ar- 


tiſice? Can you expect me to give fo 


ſerious a ſum to a man, whoſe face I 


never ſaw before, and probably ſhall 


never ſee again; I will do no ſuch 
thing, you are miſtaken in your man; 


poſt-boy, I inſiſt on it that you drive 
on directly.“ | | 
Let him do it at his peril,” cried. 


the robber, raiſing his voice, and pre- 
ſenting a double-barreled piſtol, “ ſtir 
not an inch; before we part I muſt 
have your money or your life. There 


is in your portmanteau that which will 


relieve all my wants; deliver me in- 
ſtantly the key; your pocket- book, 


which, I ſee, you hive dropped ro the 


bottom of _the chaiſe, mutt, with its 


contents, alſo be ſurrendered, Driver, 


alight. directly, and if you have any re- 
gard for your ſafety, ſtand ſteadily at 
the heads of your horſes, throw aſide 


your whip, turn your back to the car- 
riage, and, unleſs you with for a ſlug 


through your head, take not the leaſt 
notice of any thing that is doing.“ 


The key of the portmanteau was 


produced, the cord and ſtraps divided 
with a knife, and three hundred gui- 
neas, 


to ſuppreſs thoſe feelings, 
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neas, in two yellow canvas bags, were 
conveyed to the pockets of the high- 
wayman. Having amply ſupplied his 
zecuniary wants, the marauder did not 


neglect to take the neceſſary means for 


infuring his own ſafety ; cutting pieces 
from the cord which had ſecured the 
baggage, he tied the hands and feet 
of the gentleman, and the poſt-boy, 
placed kim in the chaiſe, then taking 
the harneſs from the horſes, he let 
them looſe on the heath; re- mounted, 
and quickly rejoined the clergyman, 
to whom he gave a circumſtantial ac- 
count of the whole tranſaction; de- 
clared himſelf confirmed in his ſyſtem, 
ſpurred his horſe, and, wiſhing him a 


good night, was, in a few minutes, out 


of fight. 5 8 LY, 
The old gentleman ſoon reached his 
houſe, reflecking, with a heavy heart, 
on the circumſtances of the evening; 
the ſtranger obſtinately perſiſting in a 
theory ſo oppoſite to all laws, human 


änd divine, and defending violence by 
argument diſordered his feelings, and 


kept him awake more than half the 


night. Riſing early, he walked to the 


ſeat of his brother, a magiſtrate, who 
reſided in a neighbouring village, to 
whom he related the adventure of the 
preceding night. Re 
They reſolved, aſſiſted by a gentle- 
man who preſided at one of the public 
offices, to whom the ecclchaſtic imme- 
diately wrote, to watch the progreſs of 
rhe unhappy man, whoſe deſtruction 
they ſaw was certain. „ 
It was not long before what they 


dreaded and expected came to paſs; 


in a few poſts they received a letter 
from their friend in London, inform— 
ing them, that, by means of one of 
the bank - notes in the pocket - book, the 
robber had been detected, taken into 
cuſtody, and conveyed to priſon. 

So vigorous, indeed, were the means 
purſued, and ſo rapid the march of juſ- 
tice, in conſequence of the judges of 


aſſize being ſitting at the moment of 


the offender's apprehenſion, that an in- 
dictment was prepared, the bill found, 
and the culprit actually arraigned at 
the bar, by the time the clergyman was 
able to reach town. He hurried into 
court, anxious to be convinced that 


the priſoner at the bar was the com- 


pauton of his nocturnal journey, in 


Tur HIGHWAYMAN; a TRUE Sfoky, | 


63 
whoſe fate, he felt himſelf fo ſtrongly 
intereſted. | | 
Prefling, with ſome difficulty, through 
the crowd, he inſtantly recognized him, 
and, to add to the ſorrow he felt, a ver- 
dict of guilty, in conſequence of evi- 
dence which it was impoſſible to reſiſt, 
was pronounced againſt him, at the 
moment of entering. The worthy ' 
prieſt was not able to ſuppreſs, or con- 
ceal, his emotions, at behading a young 
man, of a ple aſing perſon and manners, 
and of a good underſtanding, who 
might have been an ornament to his 


country, the delight and ſolace of his 


family, thus cut off in the prime of life, 
by adhering to a ſyſtem, radically pre- 
poſterous and unwarrantable; ruſhing 
from the afflicting ſcene, he relic ved 
himſelf by a ſhower of tears: the cri- 
minal ſoon after ſuffered an ignomini- 
ous death. | 
But the worthy clergyman did not 
let his feelings make him forget his 
duty; he conſidered virtue as ſome- 


thing more than a well-founded pe- 


riod, or an harmonious flow of words; 
recollecting that the deceaſed had left 
a mother, a widow, and children, he 
haftened to them, and became a parent 
to the fatherleſs, promoting, and large- 
ly contributing to, a ſubſeription in their 
favour. . i „ 

In exerciſing this kind office, he pro- 

cured further information concerning 
the unhappy man: he found, that he 
was the fon of an induſtrious and ſuc- 
ceſsful mechanic, who had realized a 
ſmall fortune, by frugality and perſe- 
verance; but, inſtigated by the vanity, 
or folly of his wife, and, perhaps glad to 
make that an cxcuſe for indulging his 
own, he had yielded, in an unlucky 
moment, to the infatuation of the 
times; he gave his eldeft fon a genicet 
and expenſive education, that pernicis 
ous weakneſs in large families of ſmall 
fortune; he taught him to deſpiſe that 
humble but honeſt art which had raiſed 
his family from indigence. The young 
man was thus diſqualified for treading 
in the footſteps of his father, which 
would have led him by the paths of 
duty and regularity, to health of body, 


peace of mind, and competency; he 


became that wretchedeſt of all beings, 
aa accompliſhed gentleman, without 
fortune, and without poſſeſſing any 

| profciſional 


64 CHARACTER or 
profeffional knowledge, intellectual or 
maternal dexterity, which wou'd enable 
him to procure one; a claf of men, to 
whom the gaming tables, the road, or 
the afford a common laſt reſource. 
He had been taught to ſpend, and ac- 
rually had ſpent, thouſands, but had 
not been ini:jated in the more neceſſary 
art of earning his dinner, 

But this was not the whole of the 
evil; m frivolous or vicious purſuits, 
| he had diſſipated a large portion of 
that propcity which, at his father's 
death, ought to have been equally di- 
Fided between himſelf, his brothers, 


'- CHARACTER or 

c LAPTAIN James Cook was 2 man 
of plain addrefs and appearance, 

but well-looked, and upwards of fix 


feet high, His head was ſmall, and he 
wore his hair, which was brown, tied 


behind. His face was full of expreſſion ; 


his noſe exceedingly well-ſhaped ; his 
eyes, which were {mall, and of a brown 
_ caſt, were quick and piercing; his cye- 
brows prominent, which gave his coun- 


renanee, altogether, an air of auſterity. 


eee this, it was impoſſible 
r any one to excel him in humanity, 
as is evident from the whole tenor of 
his behaviour, both to his own people 
and the many ſavage nations with 


— 


whom he had occaſion to interfere. 


This amiable property diſcovered 1t- 
ſelf even in the final cataſtrophe of his 
Efe; his utmoſt care being directed to 


the preſervation of his people, and che 


rocuring them a ſafe retreat to their 
. And it cannot be enough la- 
mented, that he who tcok ſo much care 
of others, ſhould bave periſhed in ſuch 
a a miſeravle manner, for want of being 
properly ſupported by them. "The per- 
ſeverance with which he purſued every 
object which happened to be pointed 
out as his duty was unequalied. No- 
thing ever could divert him from what 
he had once undertaken; and he per- 
ſevered, in the midſt of dangers and dif- 
ficulties, which would have dithearten- 
ed perſons of very conſiderable ftrength 
and firmneſs of mind. For this he 
was adapted by nature, having a ſtrong 
conſtitution, inured to labour, and ca- 
pable of undergoing the greateſt hard- 
mips. His ſtomacn bore, Without dif- 


CAPTAIN COOK. 


and ſiſter. The miſerable parent felt. 
when it was too late, the effects of his 
miſtake, and injudicious partiality; in 
the decline of life, he was deprived o 
thoſe little indulgences, thoſe ſweet 
reliefs of age and pain, to which honeſt 
induſtry is fairly entitled. | 
Phhis fatal error, of which ] believe 
every perſon who peruſes this, page 
cin produce numerous inltances, 
embittered the old man's dcclining 
days, with unavailing repentance, and 
harried his wretched ſon into a diſ- 
graceful death, 


ficulty, the coarſeſt and moſt ungrate- 


food; and he ſubmitted to every kind 


of ſelf-denial with the greateſt indif- 
ference. To this ſtrength of conſtitu- 
tion, he Joined an invincible fortitude 
of mind, of which the circumnaviga- 
tion of New Holland, and his voyage 
towards the South Pole, furniſh in- 
numerable inftances. He was maſter 
of himſelf on every trying occaſion ; 
and the greater the emergency, the 
greater always appeared his ck 
and recollection; fo that in the moſt 
dangerous ſituations, after giving pro- 
per directions to his people, he could 
ſleep ſoundly the hours that he had al- 
lotted to himſelf. That he poſſeſſed 


genius in an eminent degree cannot be 


queſtioned, his invention was ready, 
and capable not only of ſuggeſting the 
moſt noble objects of purſuit, but the 
moſt proper methods N attaining them. 
His knowledge of his own profeſſion 


was unequalled ; and, to this he added 


a very confiderable proficiency in other 
iciences. In aſtronomy he became ſo 
eminent, that he was at length enabled 
to take the lead in making the aſtro- 
nomical obſervations during the courſe 
of his voyages. In general learning, 
he likewife attained to ſuch a proficien- 
Cy, as to be able to expreſs himſelf with 
clcarneſs and propriety; and thus be- 


came reſpectable as the narrator, as 


well as the performer, of great actions. 
He was an excellent huſhand and ta» 
ther, ſincere and ſteady in his friend- 
ſhip, and poſſeſſed of a general ſobriety 
and virtue of character. In conver- 
ſation he was unaffeed and unaſ- 
| | 5 ſuming; 
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uming; 


rather back ward in puſhing 


: Wiſcourle, but obliging and communi- 
"ative to thoſe who wiſhed for infor- 
mation; and, he was diſtinguiched by 


2 ſimplicity of manners almoſt univer- 


—$ally the attendant of rruly great men. 


With all theſe amiable qualities, the 


Laptain was occaſionally ſubjeck to an 


A 8 Song, written by a Lady; ſet by 


Haſtineſs of temper, which has been let 


POE T RV. 
SHE KNOWS NOT WHEY. 


G. Jox Es, Muſician to the King. 


| $i thou ſmiling boy, explain, 
| What it is makes Mary ſigh? 
I 


I hear her mourn and fad complain 


She ſays, ſhe knows not why. 


Ot have I ſeen the trembling tear 


Bedew my Mary's eye; 


HOlt ſeen her mov'd by hope and fear— 


She ſays ſhe knows not Why.“ 


| Bo, ſmiling boy, and tell the fair 


The meaning of that ſigh; 


In murmurs ſoft make her aware 


That love's the reaſon Why. 


Tü BEUSH, 


5 YSTIC ſign of magic power, 


Say from whence thy virtues ſpring ? 


Born of a roſe in Venus! bower, 


And cradled on the Zephyr's wing. 


- On lily checks thy mantling charms 


With treach'rous frankneſs truth betray; 
In vain againit thee Prudence arms — 


x 
. 


In vain the fault'ring maid: ſays nay. 


The ſinful wretch, the crime conceal'd, 


: 


Shews all confeſs'd, in conſcious fears; 


And midnight murder ſtands reveal'd— 


The maſk falls off, and guilt appears. 


And meek-eyed Pity, tender Love, 


WS 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. | 
= Diſpatch from Liewtenant-general Sir 


4? 


To thy ſoft ſpells their being owe; 


And tears, which no big threats could move, 


« ? Wake at thy birth, and at thy bidding 


flow! 


James Pulteney, Bart. dated 0n- 
board his Majeſly's Ship Renown, 
at Sea, 27th of Aupuſt, 1800. 


: IR, I have the honour to inform 


5 * 5 


you, that the fleet, on-board of 


which the troops under mv command 
- were embarked, arrived before the 


barbour of Ferrol on the 25th inftant. 


oF 
. 


I é determined immediately to make a 


Vol. VIII. No. 105. 
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65 
forth in its utmoſt extent, if not ex- 
aggerated, by ſome, though but few, 
who are not his friend»: but even 
theſe, as well as o: hers, when taking a 
general view of his character, are ob- 
liged to acknowledge that he was un- 
doubtedly one of the greateſt men of 
his age. 6 


NEWS, Ke. 


landing, with a view, if prafticabie, to 


attempt the town of Ferrol, being cer 


tain, 1f 1 found either the ſtrength of 


the place or the force of the enemy too 
great to juſtify an attack, that in the 
landing there was no confiderable riik. 
The diſembarkatien was effected, 
without oppoſition, in a ſmall bay near 
Cape Prior; the retcrve, followed by 
the other troops as they landed, imme 
diatciy aſcended a ridge of hills adjoin = 
ing to the bay; Juſt as they had gained 
the ſummit, the rifle corps fell in with _ 
a party of the enemy, which they drove 
back. I have to regre: that Licute- 
nant-rolonel Stewart, who commanded 
this corps, was wounded on the occa- 
fon. At day-break the following 


morning, a conſiderable body of the 


enemy was driven back by Major- 
general the Earl of Cavan's brigade, 
{upported by ſome other troops, ſo that 
we remained in complete pofſeilion of 
the heights which overlook the town. 
and harb.ur of Ferrol; but, from the 
nature of the ground, which is ſteep 
and rocky, untortunately this ſervice 
could not be performed withour loſs. 
ihe firſt batralion of the 52d regiment. 
had the principal thare in this action. 


The enemy loſt about one hundred 


men, killed and wounded, and thirty 
or forty prifoners. 3 

] had now an opportunity of ob- 
ſerving minutely the ſituation of the 
place, and of forming, from the reports 
of priſoners, an idea of the ſtrength of 
the enemy ; when, comparing the dif- 


- ficulties which preſented themſclves, 


and the riſk attendant on failure on one 
hand, with the proſpect of ſucceſs and 
the advantages to be derived from it 
on the other, I came to the determi- 
nation of re-embarking the troops, in 
order to proceed, without delay, on my 
further deſtination. The embarkation 
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they were put in execution. 


From Captain Keats to Lord St. Vin- 


— 
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was eſſected the ſame evening in perfect at nine o'clock, and placed them un- 
order, and without loſs of any kind. der the direction of Lieutenant Burke, 
Jam under the greateſt obligations of the Renown, whoſe gallant conduct 
to the admiral, Sir John Borlaſe War- has ſo often merited your commenda- 
ren, a d the officers of the navy, for tion. About forty minutes paſt twelve 
the judicious arrangements made for they attacked her with the greateſt 
the lai ding and re-embarkation of the bravery, meeting with deſperate reſiſt- 
troops, and the activity with which ance, her commander having laid the 
The im- hatches over to prevent her people giv- 
mediate dire tion of this ſervice was ing way, and cheered as the boats ad- 
entruſted to Sir Edward Pellew, who vanced; but, notwithſtanding this de- 
performed it in a manner hghly cre- termined oppoſition, the was carried in 
ditable o himſelf, and advantageous o fifteen minutes. I am forry to add, 
the ſervice, JAMES PULTENEY. Licut. Burke has received a ſevere 
Killed and wounded of the Troops wound, but! hope not dangerous. Our 
landed off Ferrol, Aug. 27. loſs has been as per e cloſed liſt, the 
Tetal.— 16 rank aid fie killed; 1 greater part occaſioned by the deſpe- 
lieutenant-colonel, 3 captains, 1 ſuba'- rate conduct of her commander, who 
tern, 3 ſerjeants, 1 drummer, 59 rank was mortally wounded... Too much 
and file, wounded. Praille car not be given to theſe. de- 
_ Ofgicers wounded, Captain Tor- ſerving officers and men who fo gal- 
ren, of he 1ſt battalion 52d regiment, Janily {ſupported Lieutenant Burke, 
dead of his wounds. and towed her out with much coolneſ; 
Hon. Lieutenant-colonel Stewart, of through the fire of the enemies? batte- 
the 67th regiment; Captain Hamilton, ries, I need not, fir, comment on the 
of the 27th regiment ; Captain Pre- ability and courage of the commanding 
vers, of the 79th regiment; Lieutenant lieutenant, his former ſervices having 
Edmonſton, of the 2d battalion royals, gained your efteem; and I have no 
wounded, | doubt the ſufferings of his wound will 
be alleviated by that well-known at- 
cent, dated Buadicea, off Ferro, Au- tention lnewn ro officers who have fo 
„ 5 galiantly diſtinguithed themſelves, for 
My Lord, I have the honour to in- which | beg leave to offer my ſtrongeſt 
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form your lordſhip of the capture of the recommendaticn. The privateer is a Ba 


Spanfth thip la Union, of fix hundred very fine ſhip, named ia Guipe, cf LY 


and fifty tons, twenty-two guns, and Bourdeaux, with a fluſh deck, 309 
one hund:cd and thirty men, by his tons, pierced for 22 guns, carrying 18 
majeſty's ſhip under my command, on g-pounders, and 161 men, commanded 
the 14th ink. the lt; ip failed from Co- by Citoyen Dupan, ſtored and pro- 


runna on the 13th, was bound to Bue- vifioned in the completeſt manner for 


nos Ayres, and has on-board various f.ur months. 
merchandile. K. G. KEAT S. and 40 wounded. 
| | | Ruled, wounded, and miſſing. 


From Captain Hood is Sir John B. 


She had 25 men killed, "HE. 
SAM. HOOD. ks 


Lieut. Henry Burke, of the Re- WG 


Warren, dated on-board the Coura- nown, wounded; Lieut. John Henry 


tu, Vigo Bay, Auguſt 30. 

Sir, Perceiving yeſterdæy afternoon rageux, ſlightly wounded; three ſea— 
the French privateer in the harbour men and one marine killed; three 05:- 
had removed for ſecurity near the nar- cers, twelve ſeamen, five marines, 
rows of Rendonella, cloſe to the batte= wounded; one ſraman miſſing. | 
ries, where I thought there was a pro-: Amethyſt, Stag, Amelia, Bri: 
bability of her being attacked with ſuc- liant, and Cynthia. 


ceſs, 1 ordered two boats from each Ce of a Letter to Vice-admira! Lord 
" Hugh Seymour, Commander in Chic) 


ſhip named in the margin *, with thoſe 
of the Renown, Impetueux, and Lon- 


9 of the Leeward Iſlands, dated bai: 
don, you ſent me, and four from the | . 


badoes, June 3. 


Caurageux, commanded by licutenanis My Lord, I have the honour to in— 
volunteering their ſexvices, to be ready form your lordſhip, that on Sunday 


Helmes 3nd James Nourſe, of the Cou— Ag 


aw dhe. > he he W 
A 
4 * e 


bet 


act, the 1ſt inſtant, I fell in with and 
: öpaptured, after a chace of eight hours, 
within gun-ſhot (his ftern chaſes con- 


„ 5 

•˖„ÿr ſtantly flying over the Tamer) the 
TTY. 72 . 5 . a . 
7705 WE French privateer ſhip General Mal- 
„ ſena, pierced for eighteen guns, be— 
FRF fides a bridle- port, but had only ſixteen 
FRET: on-board, and 150 men; his guns, ex. 


Fa cept four braſs 12-pounders, with all 


his boars, ſpars, &c. he threw over- 


. 
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days. from Bourdcaux, and coming as 
a acruiſer amongſt the fe iſlands; he had 
ö'Iz captured the Adventure, of Liverpool, 
Jladen with coals, bound to Demarara, 
and burnt ber; and two Americans, 


th oa 


© he ſent to Guadaloupe. 

8 T. WESTERN. 
Copy f a Letter from Captain Mud ge- 
»ZF Commander of „is Majeſty's Sloop 
1 ' Fly, io Evan Nepean, Fjq. dated 
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LE Grernſey- Roads, Auguft 24. 

= Sir, The heavy gales from the N. N. E. 

do the N. N. W. obliged me to quit the 

5 cCoaſt of Cherburg, and with much dif- 

Ffliculty cleared la Hogue, off which 
˙⁊Lͤ place I captured the Trompeur, French 
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cutter privateer; had been from Cher- 
burg two days, and had taken nothing. 
ZACHARY MUDGE. 

Copy of a Letter to the Earl of St. 
Hincent, K. B. Sc. from Captain 
Fayerman, of his Miajefly's Ship 


My Lord, I have the honour to in- 
form your lordſhip, that 1 captured, in 
his majeſty's fhip under my command, 


in company,) the Dragon, a very faſt 
failing copper-bottomed floop, letter of 
marque, from Guadaloupe to Bour- 
deaux, laden with ſugar, coffee, and 
cotton, out thirty-two days; and, am 
[now haſtening to go in chaſe of a ſhip 


and a ſchooner. F. FAYERMAN, 


Copy of a Letter to Vice-admiral Lord 
Keith, from Captain Ballard, of his 
Majeſty's Ship Pearl, dated off Ma- 
hon, Tulv 23. Ee a 
My Lord, The 2oth inſtant, being off 

Cape Couronne, in his mijeſty's ihip 

under my command, the boars, with 

their gallant crews, under the direction 
of Lieutenant Crawley, captured two 

Spaniſh xebecs, one mounting eight 

guns, and fix ſettees, moſtly armed and 

deeply laden. Five of them anchored 
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board during the chace; the is forty 


£2 one of which he burnt; and the other 


Beaulieu, dated at Sea, Aug uſt 27. 


this morning, (his majeſty's ſloop Sylph 


67 


with me here this day, and the other 
three I was obliged to ſcuttle, owing, 
unfortunately, to a gale of wind coming 
on, by which, I am ſorry to fav, James 
Parker, ſcaman, was drowned, and he 
moſt valuable boat I had (the yawl) 
ſunk. 8 S. J. BALLARD. 
Coy of a Letter from Captain Price, 
of his Maj-fly's Sloop Bauger, ta 
Evan Nepenn, Eſq. dated St. Mare 
con, September 16. | 
Sir, | beg leave to repreſent to you, 
for the information of their lord hips, 
the account of a very gallant action 
performed yeſterday, by two of the 
boars belonging to his majeſty's gun- 
veſlel, within four' miles of the Weſt 


Ifland, under the commind of Lieu- 


tenant M*Cullen, of the marines. 
About two P. M. of the 15th, I obferv- 
ed a long lugger between litegney and 
us, and thought I could cut her off 


from la Hogue; I directed Lieutenant 


 M*cCul'en; with twenty-four picked 
men, in my ten-oared ga!lcy, and fix- . 


oared cutter, to endeivour to board. 


her, and directed Lieutenant Stevens 
(by fignal) to flip and cover the boats 
with his majeſty's gun-brig Sparkler, 
then for all boats manned and armed, 
to ſupport. the leading boats, The 
ſervice was fo well performed, that the 
Sparkler took the fire of two batteries 
of two 24-rounders and two 12-pound- 


ers, which prevented its being dire Fed 


againſt the boats. The lugger, per- 


c-iving the boats determined, lowered 


her ſails, rowed on ſhore, cut away all 
her maſts and rigging, and got on-ſhore 


els 


our cutter immediately boarded her un- 
der the fire of ſeveral hundred muſe 
query, and towed her off. She proves 
to be la Victoire privatecr, (row-boat, ) 


Captain Barier, belonging to Boulogne, 


mounting four ſwivels, rows twenty= 


ſix oars, quite new, from appearance, 


had at lcaſt forty men on-board; the 
is ſixty tect long, nine feet beam, and 


the completeſt boat, for the ſervice of 


the iſland, that poffibly could be con- 


ſtructed, In performing this, I beg 


you will mention the gallant manner 


Lieutenant Stevens ran the gun-brig . 


into two fathom water; kept up a con- 


tinual fire for one hour, under the bat- 


teries, which diverted their fire from 
the boats; Lieutenant M' Cullen of the 


marines, who ſo determinedly led the 


boats, and the good conduct of the 
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twenty-four men, who ſo well per- 
formed the ſervice; and, from the con- 
tinual fire of muſketry, I am happy to 
find ſo ſmall a loſs as my gunner's 
mate, Joſeph Silk, wounded, by a 


muſket-ball, in the ſhoulder, The 
Sparkler has received no other damage 


than a few ſhut through her fails, and 


{ome of her rigging cur. | 


%% — 


CHARLES P. PRICE. 


. Copyof a Letter from Admiral Sir Hyde 


Parker, late Commander in Chief at 
Famaica, ts Evan Nepean, Hi. da- 
ted 0n-brard the Trent, alt Spithead, 
Se tember 19, OED 
Sir, I have the honour to encloſe, 
for the information of the lords com- 


mitfioners of the admiraity, an ac- 
count of armed veilecls and merchant 


veſſels which were taken, funk, or deſ- 
troyed, by his mejeſty's {quadron under 
my command, from the 2oth day of 
May to the 3d ef Auguſt laſt, the day 
J failed from Jamaica. 

| I. PARKER, 


Diligent, French national corvette, 


mounting 12 long 12-pounders, and 


130 men: taken by the Creſcent. 
Spaniſh felucca Del Carmen, mount— 


ing 2 4-pounders and 30 men: deſ- 


troyed by the Bonetta, 

Spanith gun-boat, mounting 2 guns: 
taken by the Rattler. 
 Row-boat privatecr, with ſmall arms, 


and 19 men: taken by the Quebec. 
Spaniſh felucca privatecr, mounting 


gun and 35 men: taken by the Me- 
Jmpus, | | | . 

Spaniſh ſip of war, 18 guns, 110 
men, with a valuable cargo: taken by 
the Apollo. | 

| Here follows an account of ninety - 
ſeven merchant veffels, captured, de- 
tained, or deſtroyed, fince the 20th 
Nav, 1800.) | 


- 


Copy of a Letier from Fice-admiral 


Lora Hugh Seymour, late Comman-. 


der in Chief at the Leeward lands, 


10 Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated Port 
Royal Herbour, Jamaica, Augufi 2. 


Sir, Herewith you will receive, for 
the information of the lords commil- 


ſioners of the admiralty, an account of 


the veſſels captured and re-captured, 
as well as a lift of thoſe which are de- 


tained upon ſuſpicion, between thee27th 


day of March, 1800, and the 2oth day 


ef July following, by the ſhips of the 


EEDONTCELE, 
ſquadron lately employed under my 
command at the Leeward Iſlands, 
amounting together to ſixty-two ſail, 
of which fourteen were enemy's pri- 
vateers, eight trading veſſels, five re- 
captured Engliſh veſſels, twenty- ſix re- 
captured American veſſels, and nine 
detained on ſuſpicion, under neutral 
colours.” if; H. SEYMOUR. 

[ Here follows a deſcriptive liſt of the 
ſixty-two recaptured ſhips.] 


RIOTS IN LONDON. 
The intelligence received from va— 
rious parts of the country, of riots in 


different places, on account of the high 


prices of proviſions, emboldened the 
diſaffected in this metropolis to en- 


deavour to provoke ſimilar diſturban- 


ces in London. In the courſe of Satur- 
day night, Sept. 15, written hand- bills 
were thrown about the bridges, the 
molt public ſtreets, and the markets, 
calling upon the people, as they valued 
their rights as Britons, to meet on the 
Monday morning, at the Corn-Ex- 
change, and force the dealers in corn 
to reduce their prices. | 

In the preſent ſtate of the public 
mind, it was not difficult to collect a 
mob, which was increaſed by all the 
drovers and other low people, whe 
frequent Smithfield-market, running 


from thence to Mark-lane. The ap- 
Pearance of riot becoming ratheralarm - 


ing, the lord-mayor went thither on 


Monday morning, about ten o'clock, 


and invited the populace to retire 
peaceably to their homes, His lord- 
ſhip's efforts to reſtore tranquillity pro- 
duced conſiderabte effect, though the 
mob did not wholly diſperſe. At one 
o'clock the Jord-mayor left the corn- 
market, and again attempted to addreſs 
the people, but they would not liſten. 
to him. About three, his lordſhip, at 
the requeſt of ſeveral inhabitants, went 
again to the Corn-Exchange, for the 
purpoſe of diſperſing the populace by 
the influence of his perſuaſion, At five 
o'clock his lord ſhip returned on foot to 
the Manſion-houſe, to dine, followed 
by a numerous rabble along the ſtreets, 
and with equal ſhouts of applauſe and 
dilapprobation. Towards evening, as 
it was expected, the populace again 
aTembled in very large bodies in 
Mark-lane, and broke the 9 
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ſeemed to be no other reſource. 


thoſe of Mr. Bolland. It appears that 
the cauſe which led to the outrage on 
Mr. Bolland's houſe, that a gentleman 
of the name of Plomer, a perfect 
ſtranger to Mr. B. who 1s a hop-mer- 
chant, being purſued with great vio- 
lence by the mob, ran for ſhelter into 
Mr. B's warehouſe, and eſcaped by a 
back way into Mincing-lane. 

The mob had gone round to the 
bakers in St. Mary Axe, White- 
chapel, Biſhopſgate-ſtreet, &c. about 
eight o'clock, and demanded faggots, 
from which they armed themſelves 
with bludgeons: thoſe bakers who 
complied were civilly treated ; thoſe 
who refuſed had their windows broken. 
The mob, armed with. bludgeons, at- 
tacked, and attempted to ſubdue, the 
civil power; about eight o'clock, when 
the Tower-ward volunteers, part of 
the London militia, and Ealt-India- 
houſe volunteers, were called out, the 
riot-act having been read in the fore- 
noon.—At Billiter-lane, where tire lat- 
ter corps were on duty, between ten 
and eleven at night, the mob were 
particularly audacious, vociterating 
* cheap bread,” &c, throwing ſtones, 
&c. at the military, and firiking, with 
their bludgeons, ſeveral gentlemen Who 
endeavoured to reſtore peace. 
tumult and audacity of the mob pro- 


ceeded ſo far, that tome gentlemen re- 


commended to the lord-mayor, that 


the military ſhould be ordered to fire, 


and it was generally expected that ſuch 
an order would be given; indeed there 
But 
his lordſhip refuſed to give any ſuch 
order, went amidſt the mob, and ex- 


| horted them to diſperſe ; after much 


difficulty he prevailed, the mob huz- 
zaed him, and retired, 

Part of the mob had been driven by 
the volunteers down Fich-ſtreet- hill, 
but it was only to further miſchicf.— 
They went into the Borough between 
eleven and twelve o'clock, and attack- 
ed the houſe of Mr. Weaver, à chcele- 


monger, in the High- ſtreet; this perſon 


had lately removed ſome very old rot- 
ten cheeſe from an uninhabited houſe 
he Keeps as a warehouſe, near St. 
George's church. The ſmell of the 


_ Cheeſe was too offenſive not to attract 


the notice of the neighbourhood, and 
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| f »f ſeveral inhabitants, particularly 


The 


6 
the report was circulated, that he had 
been hoarding up this cheeſe, with a 
view of obtaining a high price for it, 
till it ſp-iled, and he was then, early in 
the morning, taking it away to tho 
it into the Thames. Some hams were 
ſaid to be with the cheele, and ſharing 
the ſame fate. With this ſuppoſed 
provocation, the mob attacked Mr. 
Weaver's houſe, drove in the front of 
the thop, aud broke all the windows, 
but did not enter the houte. Mrs, 
Weaver and the family fled for ſafety 
out of the garret windows to the top of 
the houſe. The mob were not ten 
minutes here, when they ſet off for the 
warehouſe, near the church, and broke 
the windows there, but did not enter. 
They remained but a few minutes be- 
fore this object, when they ran off to 
the houſe of Mr. Ruſby, lately convict- 
ed, in the King's Bench, of regrating. 
His houſe is fituated in Blackfriar's 
road, oppoſite the Magdalen. It is 
evident, from the proccedings of this 
party, that they muſt have had ſome 
perſon among them to direct their 
movements, above the common order 
of the lower claſs of people. Their 
march was very ſyſtematic and cau- 


rious. Two men preceded them along 


the road, who broke every lamp as they 
paſſed, for fear of being recognized. 
The men knocked at the door next to 
Mr. Ruſby's and enquired which was 
his houfe? They were told that he 
was lately come into the neighbour- 
hood, and che parties could not ſay 
which was his houſe. The mob ſaid, if 
they would not tell, they ſhould re- 
venge themſelves on that houſe, and 
the ſignal was given to begin breaking 
the windows. Upon this the mob was in- 
formed, that Mr. Ruſby's houſe was next 
door. They knocked at it, and Mrs. 

Luſby looked out of the window, and 
enquired what they wanted: the pray- 
cd, in God's nan e, that they would not 
hurt her children, who were in bed; 


they ſaid, they had no intention to do 


ſo; but they enjoined her, and her chil- 
dren, to be dreſſed within a preſeribed 
peri:d, or they muſt take the conſe- 


quences, as they were determined to 


demoliſh the houſe. In this interval 
Mr. Ruſby eſcaped out of a back - door; 
and, as ſoon as Mrs. Ruſby was dreſſ- 
ed, the mob opened a line for her and 
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about the neighbouring ſtreets. 
Weaver and the family, apprehending 
further danger, removed at night, tak- 
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entered the houſe, broke open the 
drawers, took out and tore ſome papers, 
and took away ſome money, but did 
not damage the furniture much. It is 


thought they expected to obtain from 


the papers information that might lead 
them to other perſons.— The mob en- 


deavoured to obtain information in the 
neighbourhood where Mr. Smith, Mr. 


Ruſby's partner, lived, hut they did not 


the Greenwich-road, and thither they 


ſet out; but fortunately they could not 


find Mr. Smith's refidence, and they 


then diſperſed, Soon af er they were 


gone, a party of the light-horſe came 


up to Mr. Ruſby's bouſe, ſent by the 
Duke of Portland, and cloſe after them 
followed a party of the London militia, 


ſent by the lord- mayor; but the mili- 
rary, finding the road as clear as if no- 


thing had happened, went round by the 
Borough, and, ſeeing no diſturbance 
tha re, they retired, 


TuvEsDAY forenoon Mr. Weaver 
made oath before the fitting magiſtrate 


at Union-hall, that the dainaged cheeſe 
which had attratied the notice of the 


populace was not Engliſh but Dutch 


cheeſe, which he imported from Emb- 
den to ſell cheaply to the poor; that it 
was brought in a veſſel in which was 
much corn, the heat of which ſpoiled 


the cheeſe, and that this was the real 


cauſe of its being in ſo bad a ſtate ; 
that he had bought no ſtore of goods 


for four months, &c. This oath was 
printed in large bills, and 3 
Ir. 


ing their moſt valuable effects. Mr. 
Weaver ſold his butter and cheele al- 
moſt at what the people offered, cer- 


tainly at three-pence or four-pence 
lower than before, and he had an ama- 
Zing run of cuſtom all day! 
of poor people filled his ſhop with plates 


and baſons, as if the goods were given 
away ; conſtables were ſtationed ar the 


door, and a mob, of about one hundred, 
chiefly poor women, with children in 


their arms, remained oppoſite the door, 


This mob occaſionally increaſed, and 


Mr. Weaver's ſeemed to be the rally- 


ing point for the populace. Towards 
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her children to paſs out. They then 


were broken. 


| However,they found 
it was ſomewhere about Newington, or 


Numbers 


evening the numbers augmented to an 
alarming degree, and ſerious apprehen- 
ſions were entertained for the conſe- 
quences, as the mob diſplaved ſymp- 
toms of turbulence. Between eight 
and nine o'clock they began to throw 
ſtones at the windows, and ſeveral panes 
The city light-horſe 
volunteers, the Surry yeomanry, and 
the Southwark voluntce:s, ſoon appear- 
ed under arms, and, although they took 
every means to perſuade the mob ty 
diſperſe, they were not attended to, as 
it was perceived that thoſe gentlemen 
did not with to go to extremities. All 
they could do was to keep the mob 


from attacking Mr. Weaver's houſe. 


Finding the mob would not ditperſe, 
application was made at the War- office 
for a party of dragoon- guards, who, as 
ſoon as they arrived, began to a, and, 


in a few minutes, not twenty people 


were to be ſeen together. A number 


of conſtables were poſted ar the end of 
Union-ſtreet, and they ſuffered no per- 


fon to ſtop there; the watch had ſimi- 
lar orders. There was no riotous ap- 


pearance in Blackfriar's road; many 


perſons collected near Mr. Ruſby's 


houſe in the evening, but on the arri- 
val of the military they diſperſed. No- 


thing could be more quiet than the Bo- 
rough at twelve o'clock, Nobody was 
to be ſeen but ſoldiers, | 


Neither did the day paſs over quietly 


in the city. Towards evening, aſſem- 


blies were formed oppoſite the houſe of 
Mr. Wood, checſemonger, in Bichopſ- 


gate, and about ſeven or eight o'clock 


they increaſed to an alarming number, 


Somes ſtones were thrown, and two of 


the windows broken, when ſome of the 


neighbours, much alarmed, ſent for 


the artillery-company; a detachment 


of which immediately arrived, and their 
colonel, Alderman Le Meſurier, ſent 


alſo for a detachment of the city light- _ 
horſe volunteers. The mob now grew _ 
more numerous, to the number, per- 


haps, of a thouſand or more perſons. 
The civil power had, however, re- 
ſtrained them with ſucceſs, and the 


| lord-mayor was of opinion he could 
have diſperſed them without calling 


the military. The lord-mayor went 
among the populace, and exhorted them 
to retire; they huzzaed him, and ſeem- 


ed inclined to take his advice; ſtill, 


however, 
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A and, abour eleven o'clock, again went 
to Biſhopſgate- ſtrect, and exhorted 
the populace to retire, At laſt he 


ſucceeded ard they began to diſperſe. 
At twelve the ſtreets were cleared, and 
the military went home. 
WEDNESDAY evening a mab col- 
lected, a> it had done on the preceding 
evening, before the houſe of Mefirs, 
W. od, eminent cheeſemongers, in Biih- 
ppſgate-ſtreet ; but the people were 
prevented from-committing any acts of 
vicle ce, by the appeararce of rhe city 
light-horſe, ſeveral of the volunteer 
corps, ind the city militia, who, it 1s 
ſuppoſ.d, had expected ſome riotous 
proce: dings, by their early and nume: 
rous a tendance. After their arrival, 
they cout nued to parade Biſhopſgate- 
ſtreet for a quarter of a mile, the horſe 
keeping the centre of the ſtreet, and 
the foot on each fide, which had the 


_ effe't t> ſeparate the mob wuaerever 


they came, though it did not diſperſe 
them; and they conrinued to aſſemble 
about the adjoining ſtreets, hooting and 
hiffing the mi itaty as they paſſed. This 
conduct, however, did not irritate them 


to any acts of violence, except when 


any perſon was ſo obſtinate as to refuſe 
to move forward when repratcdly or- 
dered. to do ſo. At eight o'clock a 
meſſage was received by the lord- mayor 
that a mob had aſſembled, ard were 
breaking the windows of a Mr. Jones, 
a checilemonger, in Chiſwell-ftreet. 


This is witho.;t the juriſdiction of the 


city. His -rdſhip, however, thinking 
his attendance might be of weight to 

revail on the mob to diſper e, pro— 
cee ded to the ſpot, and gave his advice 
as to the meaſures to be purſued for 
preventingrhe conſequences that might 
ariſe from this illegal aſſemblage. A 
party of the light-horſe volunteers very 
ſoon attended. They paraded up and 
down, and, by degrees, the mub were 
driven cut of the ſtreet. Several of 


them were apprehended, and the lord- 


mayor likewiſe ordered a man to be ar- 
reſted in the act of throwing a ſtone, 


We believe that no very conſiderable 


damage was done to the houſe of the 
perſon who was the victim of their at- 
backs, b ö 6, y 5 2 » 
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WEE however, they continued lurking about, 
ET hiffing the ſoldiers as they rode up and 
Ns 10 down to diſperſe them. 
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So early asnineo'clock, on THURS- 
DAY morning, the populace began ta 


aſſemble in Chiſwell- ſtreet, oppoſite the 


houſe of Mr. Tones, the butter and 
cheeſeman, whoſe windows they had 
demoliſhed on the preceded night, A- 
bout ten o'clock their number amounted 
to above two hundred; they ſhewed no 
diſpoſition to renew the attack on Mr. 
Jones; and their attention was ſoon 
turned from him to the houſe of Mr. Pi- 
zey, an eminent ſhoemaker, who lives 
directly oppoſite, at the corner of Grub- 
ſtrect. We underſtand Mr. Jones is, 
among all the retail dealers in his line 
of buſineſs, the greateſt importer of 


butter in the city, principally from 


Embden. The ſupply, thus furnich- 
ed, is univerſally ſuppoſed, amovg.the_ 
trade (and, indeed, the fact ſpeaks for 
iticlf) to have a great influence on the 

market, in keeping down the price of 
The external appearance 
of his ſhop, however, but ill correſponds 
with the magnitude of his dealings: it 
is only one-half of the under, part of 
his houſe ; the remaining half being in 
the occupation of an viiman. This 
want of accomodation of his own, and 


the commodiouſneſs of Mr. Pizey's 


cellars, which are large and convenient, 
induced Mr. Jones to rent and convert 
them into a warchouſe; and there 1s, 
at preſent, a quantity of pork, his pro- 
perty, in caſks, now ſtored there. Theſe 


caſks the populace got a ſight of through | 


the window in Grub-ſtreet, which was 
left open for the admiſſion of the air. 
The imagination of the crowd imme- 
diately magnified them into an im— 


menſe magazine of butter and cheeſe, 


foreſtalled from the market, locked up 
from uſe, and putrefying in the hands 
of unfecling avarice, defeating its own 
purpote. The ſuſpicion ſoon ran 
through the crowd, and produced an 
immediate effect upon their behaviour: 
2 ſtrong diſpoſition to violence began 
to manifeſt itfelf in groans and curſes. 
They preſſed round the cellar window; 
and many were heard to exclaim, that 
„it would be a d d good thing to 
throw ſome ſtuff in, and blow up the 
place.“ Mr. Pizey, alarmed at this, 
and ſeveral ſimilar expreſſions, andper- 
ceiving the number and violence of the 
populace every moment increafing, ran 
off, a little before eleven o'clock, to the 
Manſion-houſe, to report what had 
1 | | paſſed 
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return of riot and After. 
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paſſed to the lord- mayor; others in the 
neighbourhood, equally alarmed, flew 
to Worthip- ſtreet office, within the ju- 
riſdiction of which the place is more 
immediately fituate, The magiſttates 


directly ſent back about a dozen con- 
ſtables with them, who immediarcty 


cleared the place, and remained Nai n 
ed there the whole day, to preveut the 
In this 
they perfectly ſucceeded, without hav- 


Ing recourſe to violence. 


We ſhould have been happy hed 1t 
been in our power to ſtate the day con- 
cluded here. But, about duſk, parties 
again aſſembled in front of Mr. Wood's, 


in Biſepſgate- ſtrœet, to che amount of 


about five hundred, ſhouting, hooting, 

&c. but doing no other miſcl. ief, though 
there were enly {ome con, ſtables to re- 
fit them. About niue o'clock the mob, 
with their leaders, ran up Sun- ſtreet, 


through Finibury-ſquare, and to Mr. 


Jones's, in Chiſwell-ſtrect, where ſore 
mob was collected, which had been 


| quict, aud ſeveral conſtables were poſt- 


ed. The conſtables attempted to ſtop 
the party from Biſhopigate- ſtreet; but 


the latter, well armed, knocked them 


down, and paſſed on withour further 
Iinter;uption. They compelled ſome 


bakers to give them faggots, from which 


they took bludgeons; they did not at- 
tempt to injure Jones's houſe, but pafled 
on rapidly down Barbican and Long- 
lane, into Smithield ; at Smithfield 


Bars they broke the windows of Mr. 


Talbot, chceſemonger, and went up 
St. John- ſtreet, and broke ſome cheeſe- 
mongers' windows there. They came 
back to Smithfield, and next proceeded 
down Chick-lane, breaking the win- 
dows of butchers ana bakers, then out 
through Saffron-hill, ro Holborn-hill, 
up to Srow-hill, aud broke the win- 


dows of two che clemongers of the name 


of £21 ark. They returned TH F lCCt - 


markct, went up the centre among the 


ſhambles, breaking and toffing avout 
all they could move. 
they broke the windows of Mr. Mun— 


In their "courſe, 


den, cheeſemonger, on the weſt-ſide 
of the market. Up Ludgate-hill they 
next went, and, at the London coffec- 


| houte, they began breaking all the 


lamps on both fides of the way; they 
procceced by St. Paul's out into Cheap- 


CHRONICLE: 


ſide (ſtill break ing all the lamps), round 
into Newgate-ltreet (where they broke 
a cheeſemonger's windows), and down 
St. N e le-Grand, along Alderſ. 
garc-tfireet, up Barbican, and, finding 
the military llationed in Chiſwell-ftrcer, 
they turned off to the left, into Old- 
ſtreet. T hiroughout the whole of this 
circuit they broke the windows of cy cry 
cheeſtemonger, baker, and butcher, they 
knew. The windows of Mr. Looſely, 
butchcr, and Mr. Lovelace, baker, in 
Alderigate-Areet, were broken; and 
Mr. Cobil, butcher, was ſo alarmed, 
that he {ent for the military, and a 
party was ſtationed before his door; but 
the movements of the mob were ſo ra- 
pid, and in fuch a zig-zag direction, 
that unfortunately none of the volun- 
tecr corps or militia could mcet them, 
though icveral were on the chace. 
 FkIpaAy eventing, about nine o'clock, 
a mob collected at the end of Fleet- 
market, and, without any act of vio- 
lence as they paſſed along, proceeded 
up Fleet- ſtreet to Clare-market, and, 
immediately on their arrival, began to 
demoliſh the windows of the houſe of 
Mr. Cullum, the cheefemonger. Hav- 
ing complecely deſtroyed them, they 
next attempted to pull down the win- 
dow ſhutters, with a view to gut the 


| houſe, but, fortunately at that moment 


the St. Clement's affociation arrived, 


and prevented their further aggreſſions. 
. SATURDAY night ſeveral perſons 


collected together in Clare-market and 


Grafton-ſtreet, Soho, with a view ma- 


nifeſtly to create ſome diſturbance of 
the peace, and, particularly to interrupt 
tlie free courſe of the markets; bur, 
from the judicious arrangements made 
by the magiſtrates, they were prevent- 
ed from carrying their deſigns into 


execution. 


In the city, the lord- -mayor being 
informed that it was intended ro hut 


5 the ſhops early, his lordſhip ſent a 


me{fenger round to the different mar- 


 kets, requeſting them not to ſhut up 
ther ſhops ſooner than uſual, and, that 


ſhould they ſuffer any loffes in conſe- 
quence, re{titution thould be made 
The butchers moſtly obeyed 
the ſummons, and kept open as uſual. 

Since Saturday, the zoth, the town 
has been pretty quict, 


A FT thole whoſe talents were railed 


5 rom obſcuricy by the new. order of 
REES in France; ſo that little is known - 
St his origin. The circumſtances of 
is dcaih have made more nuife than 
ec ok bis life. | LG 
FERREE He ſucceeded to the chief command 
i In Egypt. a: the time when Bonaparte, 


0 fortunately tor himſelf, returaed to 
Faris. Kleber then thought it moſt 
pbprudent to endeavour to fave rhe re- 
mainder of the French army, and ac- 
Fiordingly entered into an agrcement, 
&a'ld the convention of El Ariſch, for 
the cvacuation of Egypt. Many delays 


ZZ not being ratified by our government; 
aut at length the difficulties were partly 
| . kremoved, and a negociation was in con- 
Kp de rable forwardneſo, for renewing the 


+ 
"= 


i;eeeonventi en, when, on the 14th of June 
Rl, Kleber was ſtabbed at his head- 
quarters, at Cairo, by a wretch who 
same from Aleppo for that purpoſe. 
he warm republican ſentiments of 
ö tde new commander in chief, Menou, 
his baving always been at variance with 
tlie former, and his having placed him- 
ſelf at the head of the oppoſition party 
Famong the French, who had declared 
againſt the evacuation of Egypt, gave 
riſe, however, to a ſuſpicion, that he 
bad himſelf hired the affaſſin, who was 


the horrid deed. But, however the 
curious buſineſs of Jean de Brie, and 
the miniſters at Raſtadt, (ſee vol. vii. 
pP. 145.) might incline one's mind eaſily 
to believe any thing of this deſcription, 
yet we muſt ſay, that this infinuation 
was contradicted by the aflaſſin, in his 


cumſtance and appearance. 

| General Kleber, who was as much 
= loved by the other party as they hated 
his ſucceſſor, i. generally regretted, and 
his death is the more unwelcome to the 
Porte, as he was on the eve of adopt- 
ing the capitulation of El Ariſch, tor 
WE thc evacuation of Egypt. Mevou im- 
& mediately broke off theſe negociations, 
declaring that he firſt required the con- 
ent of his government. The new 
French commander in chief, Menou, 
15 an ex-marquis, and ſo wavering in his 

Vor, VIII. No. 166. 


IENEFEEAL Kleber was one of 


v took place in conſequence of the treaty 


an Egyptian in diſguiſe, to perpetrate 


dying moments, and by every other cir= 


„„ 
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mind, that he has for this twelvemonth 
embraced the Mahometan religion, and 
aſſumed be name of Ab.allah Bey, 
which he puts before his on. 

The official accounts from Menou 
have appzared in all the public prints, 
and are in the recollection of cyery one. 
We ſhall only bring together fuch in- 


teteſting extracts from them as deſerve 


to remain upon record. | | 

Extract from Menou's Letter to Bona- 
parte, dated Cairo, July 3, 1800. 

Citizen Conſul, A horrible event, 


which has few exampies in the annals 


of hiſtory, has raiſed me to the pro- 
viſional command of the Army of the 
Eaſt. General Kleber was afſailinated 
on the 14th of June laſt, A wretch 


diſpatched from Gaza, about forty=cight 


days ago, by the aga of the janiſſarics 
of the Ottoman arme, pierced, with 
four thruſts of a poniard, the general 
in chief, at the moment when hc was 
walking with Citizen Protain, the 
architect, upon the terrace, which, 
from the garden of the head-quarters, 
commands a view of he place Ezbekier, 
Citizen Protain, in attempting ro de- 


fend the general, was himſelf pierced 


with fix ſtrokes of a poniard. The fir 
blow which Kleber received was mortal, 


Protain is ſtill alive, "The general, who 


was giving orders for the repair of the 
head-quarters, and of the garden, had 
with him no aid=-du-camp, none of the 
corps of guides. It was his with to be 


alone. He was found expiring. The 


afſathin, diſcovered under a heap of 
rubbith, and brought to the hcad- 


quarters, acknowledged that he had 


been ſolicitèd to commit th's crime by. 
the aga of the janiſſaries of the Ottoman 
army, commanded by the grand vizier 
in perſon. This vizier, unable to con- 


quer the French fairly in arms, em- 


ploy ed for his revenge the dagger, the 
wea pen of cowards. The aſſaſſin called 
himſelf Soleyman el Aleppi. He came 
from Aleppo; arrived at Cairo, after 
having croſſed the deſert on a drome- 
dary ; he lodged at the grand moſque 
Eleazar, from which he came out daily, 


to watch an opportunity to commit the 


crime. He confided his ſecret to four 
ſubordinate cheiks of the law, who 
ſought to divert him from his pus poſe, 

hen „ but 
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but who, not having informed againſt 
him, have been arreſted in conſequence 
of the depoſitions of the aſſaſſin, con- 
demned to death, and executed the 5 
of laſt month. 

Here follows the appointment of a 
commiſſion to try the offenders, and 
the ſentence, Which is thus related: 

„The commiffion, procceding with 
the utmoſt ſolemnity in the conduct of 
the trial, thought it incumbent on them 
to follow the Egyptian cuitoms in ap- 
plying the puniſhment. The aſſaſſin 
was condemned to be impaled, after his 
right hand had been firſt burned, and 


three of the culpable cheiks to be deca- 


pitated, and the bodies given to the 
The fourth, not having been 
arre ted, as adjudged guilty by con- 
tumacy.' 

Exirad from Menou's Proclamation, 

& Soldiers, An atrocious crime has 
deprived'you of a general whom you 
An encmy, de- 


of the whole worid-—an enemy incapa- 


ble of vanquiſhing the French, under 
rhe command of the brave Kleber, has 


had the baſeneſs to employ an affaſtin, 
1 denounce. to You, 1 denounce to the 


whole world, the grand vizicr, the 


commander of that army which you 
annihilated in the plains of Matharick 
and Hcl: opolis. It js he, who, in con- 
cert with his aga of the janiflarics, 


placed the dagger in the hands of one 


Soleyman el Aleppi; who, having left 


Gaza thirty-two days ago, deprived 


15 yeſterday, by the blackeſt of crimes, 
of one whoſe memory ſhould be dear 
to every true Frenchman, Soldiers! 
Richer, marching at your head, diſ- 
peried that cloud of barbarians which 

durſt upen Egypt from Europe and 

Aſia. Kleber, at the head of your 1n- 


vincible bands, reconquered the whole 


of Egypt 1 in ten days. 


leber had ſo reſtored the military 


finances, that all arrears duc to the 
army have been diſcharged, and their 
pay regularly aſſured to them. Kleber, 
by wife regulations, had reformed a 


great part of the abuſes almoſt un- 


avoidable in great adminiſtrations. The 
higheſt honours you can pay to the me- 
mory of the brave Kleber, is to main- 
rain that fierce and formidable attitude 


which ſtrikes terror into vour enemics 


you to reſtrict yourſelves to that dif. 


wherever you move. It depends on 


cipline which conſtitutes the ftrength 
of an army. 

“ Soldiers, ſeniority of rank gives 
me the temporary command of the 
army. I can only offer you an attach. 
ment that knows no bounds to the re- 


public, the liberty and profperity of 


France. I will invoke the manes of 
Kleber. I will call upon the genius of 
Bonaparte, and, marching in the midſt 
of you, we will mutually exert ourſelves 


for the intereſt of the republic.” 


Funeral of General Kleber, at Cairo. 
The proceſſion, after the firing of 
guns for every half hour, ſet out from 
head- -quarters with a diſcharge of five 
pieces of cannon, and a general dif- 
charge of muſquetry. 
A detachment of cavalry led the way, 
and the following order was purſued : 
Five pieces of light artillery. 


The twenty- -ſecond demi-brigade of 


light infantry. | 

"The firſt regiment of cavalry. 

The foot guides. 

The different bands of muſic belong- 
ing to the garriſon. 

Next was the body of General Kle- 
ber, in a leaden coffin, depoſited on a 
chariot of an elegant form, covered with 
black velvet, orpamented with filver, 
and furrounded with trophies and 
arms. On the top of it were the hel- 
met and ſword of the general, and the 
chariot was drawn by ſix horſes, i in black 
and white plumage. 


General Menou followed, at ended: 


by the officers of the corps of guides, 
and preceded by the aides- de- camp ol 
General Kleber. 

The whole finiſhed with the corps 
of engineers, of artillery, the commu- 
{aries of war, the officers of health, the 
ditterent adminiſtrations, the agent of 
Murat Bey, attended by his mame- 
lukes, the agas, the cadis, the cheiks, 
the copths, the different brigades oi 
the French army, the Syrian and 


Mameluke horſe, and a detachment of 


French cavalry. 

Then Citizen Fourier, the French 
commiſſary to the Divan, charged by 
the general in chief with expreſſing 
the fenſe of their common affliftion, 
aſcended a baſtion, which commanded 


the army, drawn up in order of batte 
| 5 


ond ſurrounded by the etat- major, and 
che principal civil and military officers 
of Cairo, delivered an oration, of which 
the following are the moit ſtriking 
paſſages: 

1 Frenchmen ! In the midſt of this 
euoneral apparatus, fugitive but fincere 
WE :ctimonics of the public aflifion, 1 
am come to recall to you a name which 
is dear to you all, and which hiſtory has 
already recorded. Three days have 
not yet clapſed ſince you have toft 


the caſt. This man, whom death has 
ſo often reſpected in batrles, the re- 
E nown of whom has been echoed on the 
banks of the Rhine, the Jordan, and 
the Nile, has periſhed defenceleſs under 
the blows of an affaſſin. When you 
{ ſhall hereafter caſt your eyes on this 


atteſt the ravages of a terrible but ne- 
ceſſary war, you will mark that iſolated 
houſe, in which, for two whole days, 
a hundred Frenchmen withſtood the 
efforts of a revolted capital of the Ma- 
melukes and the Ottomans, your at- 
tention will irrefiſtibly be drawn to that 
Fatal place where the poniardended the 
days of the conqueror of Maeſtrich, and 
of Heli polis. You will ſay, There 
fell our lcader and and our friend: his 
ſtifled voice could no longer call us to 
his atſiſtance.“ Alas! how many arms 
would have been raiſed in his defence! 
How many of you would aſpire to the 
honour cf throwing yourſelves be- 
tween him and his aſſaſſin! To this 
J call as witneſſes, vou, the intrepid 


the Heights of Koraim, and, in an in- 
fant diſperſed the multitude of enemies 
that ſurrounded him. That life which 
he cwed to your courage, he has now 


and to lay aſide his arms. After expell- 
ing from Egypt the troops of Vouſeph 
Pacha, the Ottoman grand vizier, he 
routed or trampled under foot the ſe- 
ditious, the treacherous, and the un- 
grateful. It was then, that, deteſting 
the cruelties that mark oriental victo- 
nes, he ſwore to honour, by clemency, 


illuſtrious by arms. This promiſe he 
religiouſly obſerved, and he overlooked 


the guilty. None of them periſhed ; 


1 Kleber, general in chief of the army of 


ſpot, and thoſe ruins, which muſt long 


cavalry, who flew to protect him in 


loſt, by the exceſs of confidence, which 
induced him to go without his guards, 


the French name, which he rendered 


KLEBER, CoumMAN DER OF THE FRENCH ARNJXY IX EGV T. 75 
and the conqueror alone expired in 


the midſt of his triumphs. Such is 
the end of ſo nn ble and honourable 
a career | Such is the termination of 
his labours, dangers, and brilliant ſer- 
vices! . 

« But what effect, citizens, does the 
enemy expect to deriv e from this crime? 
In murdering this general, do they 
think to diſperſe thoſe troops that were 
obedient to his orders? And can the 
abject hand which cauſes us ſo many 


tears, prevent the French army from 


being commanded by a chict worthy 
of the office? Undoubtedly not; and, 
if the prelent circumſtances require 
more than ordinary virtues; if, to 
ſuſtain the burden of conducting this 
memotable enterprize, we require a 
mind ſuperior to ali prejudice, an un- 
reſerved attachment to the glory of the 
nation; you will nnd, citizens, all theſe 
qualities united in his ſucceſſor. He 
poſſeſſed the eſteem of Bonaparte and 
of Kleber, and he now ſucceeds them. 
Thus there wil! be no interruption 
either to the hopes of the French, or 
to the deſpair of their enemies. You 
will poſſeſs that diſtant country, which 
you have twice conquered, in ſpite of 
thoſe innumerable armies which you 
deſtroyed, as well when the bold fore- 
fight of Bonaparte went in queſt of 
them to Syria, as when the invincible 
courage of Kleber diſperſed them in 
the heart of Egypt. What glorious 
and affecting things will you not have 
to recount in the boſoms of your fa- 
milties ! May they poſſeſs that happineſs 
which may aſſuage the bitterneſs of 
your ſorrows ! You will often uſe in 
your recitals the cheriſhed name of 
Kleber. You can never pronounce it 
without being affected; and you will 
ſay, * He was the friend and companion 
of the ſoldiers; he was ſparing of rheir 
blood, and alleviated their ſufferings.” 
His memory muſt be dear to all good 
men; no one ever more wiſhed, nor 
more deſerved to be beloved. Offer 
then your wonted homage, for you 
compoſe but one family of warriors, 
whom your country has called to its 
defence; all you Frenchmen, whom 
a common lot has thrown upon this 
{trange land, offer your homage, on this 
day, to thoſe brave men, who, on the 
ficids of Syria, of Aboukir, and Helio- 
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leader is now moving, 
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polis, have turned their laſt looks and 


their laſt thoughts towards France. At 
tiicle ovſcquies, let thoſe be honoured 
Who were in private friend{hip with 
Kleber; and you, O Caffarelii! the 
model of diſtintereſtcdneſs and virtue, 


ſo compaſſionate to others, ſo ſtoical 


to yourſelf! And you, O Kleber! 
illuſtrious, ſhall I fay unfortunate, ob- 
ject of this laſt ceremony ! reſt in peace. 
Magnanimoi's ard endcared ade! re— 
poſe amoi gft theſe monuments of glory 
and the arts; let your name be joined 
with thoſe of Germanicus, Titus, 
Pompey, and thoſe other great leaders 
and ſages, who, like you, left in this 
country an immortal memory.“ 

In the feſtival f the 234 of Septem- 
ber, at Paris, the conſuls. accompanied 
by the miniſters, the counſellors, and 
ſecretary of ſtate, a d the Raft horſe- 
back, repaired, about eleven o'ciccx, 
from the palace f the Thuillertes to 
the place of Victories. Under a mo- 


nument of Egy ptian architecture were 


de poſited the buſts of Kleber and 
Defſaix. When the chief conſul had 
laid the firſt ſt he of the pillar which 
is to be raiſed to their memory, the 
ſenator Garat delivered a funeral 'ora- 
tion in praiſe of theſe two heroes. 
In the mean time, to do way th 

charge of having inſtigared the ere 
of Kleber, the grand vier of the Ot- 


toman Porte publiſhed the following 
roclamation : 

« Frenchmen |! 
been committed upon he perſon ef 
your commander in chief, and by the 
moſt atrocious of impoſtures it is im- 
puted to the Ottoma s, under the pre- 
text that the aſſaſſin was a muſſelman, 
and a javiffary, But what intereſt 
have we in ſuch a crime? Of what 
utility can the death of Kleber be to 
us: His place is filled by another 
general, as that general's would be by 

a third, The cxiſtence of one indivi- 
90 more or Jeſs, cannot influence 
the lot of Egypt. But Kleber had as 
many enemies in France as in Egypt. 
He had given his opinion againſt the 
invaſion of this province, and the 
majority of the thinking part of bis 
troops had adopted it. Others ſaw 


him «with pain at rhe hea of the army. 


They dreaded his rerun to 80 
and the reports he would make there 

They found it was uieful to deft; oy 
him, and convenient to accuſy tie 
ſublime porte.— E. 
yourfelves to be ſeduced by a .alimny 
as impudent as abſurd I: 15 among 
your countrymen ther you muſt ſearch 


fer the true authors of the aiſailination 
of your: gen ral. 


It 1s upon them you 
are to tae vengcance for his death h, if 
you lament his loſs.” 
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To maneguvre a Fleet fo rmed in the Fifth Order "of SUUNgs and to reflore 


the Line upon Shifts of the Wind. 


HIS order of ſailing is very ad- 
vantageous for a numerous fleet, 
as it keeps the ſhips cloſer together, 


and therefore more connected with 


each other than either of the three 


firſt orders, 


To tack the columns in ſucce ſſion: 
The ſhips of the lee column, having 
more diſtance to run before they can 
recover their poſition, muſt go about 
firſt in ſucceſſion. 


leader to the leeward of him, or at right 
angles with the cloſe- hauled line on 
the other tack, upon which the lee 
he tacks, and 1s 
followed in ſucceſſion by his diviſion. 
The weather column, paying the 
ſame regard to the centre column, 


When the centre 
leader finds himſelf abreaſt of the 


manceurvres in the ſame manner. In 
this evolution the weather column ſtill 
continues to wrdward; and, ſhould 


the columns have cl-ſed too much, or 


be too far aſunder, either of which may 
happen from the inequality in the rate 


of failing of rhe different thips, the 


crder may be recovered either by the 


lee or windward column bearing away, 


ſo as to make an angle equal to that 
propoſed, us two points, berween any 


column, and a line joining the leader 
of that column, and the ſternmoſt ſuip 


of the next e 

If this evolution is to be performed 
in the night, the weather column muſt 
tack firſt. In order to prevent the 


riik of one column paſſing through 
the van of the others, the next column 
| mug: 


An aſſaſſination has. 


>»chmen, iuncr not 


muſt not tack till its leader is ſenſible 
that many {hips of the column imme- 
diately to windward are about, When 
about, the Jeaders make little fail, 
while their followers make ſucceſſively 
a little more; in order to form their 
reſpective columns. The columns 
which are completely about ſhould 
cither bring to and wait for the next, 
or thould juſt keep ſteerage way; thus 
the former weather column ſhould wait 
for the centre, and boch mould then 
wait for the former lee column. In 
this evolution the weather and lee co- 
lumns will be interchanged. As ſome 


at night, it is mot advifable to tack the 
columns together, and fail in bow and 
quarter live z becauſe, ſhould it become 
neceſſary to retack, or hould che wind 
change before the completion of this 
evolution, much confuſion might enſue. 
By tacking together this will be avoided. 
To tack the columns together: The 


Ved 


put in ſtays together; and, when they 
are obſerved to be ſo, their ſeconds 
ahead immediately put their helm 
down, and ſo on through the whole 
fleet. 
bow and quarter line. 

To veer the columns in ſucceſſion: 
The leader of the lee column veers 
round, and ſteers four points free upon 
the other tack, followed by the ſhips 
of that diviſion; and, of which, when 
he is clear of the ſternmoſt ships, he 
hauls up. The centre and weather 
columns perform ſucceſſively the ſame 
evolution, obſerving co continue ſtand- 
ing on till they tuccefſively bring the 
point at which the lee column began 
to veer, to bear in a right line to lee- 
ward of them. They likewiſe ſuc- 


point, at which the lee column haulcd 
its wind bears right to leeward. Each 


run, if the evolution be well executed, 
the leaders of the windward columns 
will find themſelves, when they ſpring 
their luffs, exactly abreaſt of the lender 
of the lee column, and ſo will all the 
other ſhips. But the making or ſhorten- 
ing ſail will, at all events, rectify the 
inequality of failing. a 


order of failing: Let the ſhips of the 


riſk may attend the execution of this 


ſternmoſt inps of the three columns 


Eacii column will then be in 


column having the fame diſtance to 


To turn to windward in the fifth. 
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fleet be ſo arranged, that the leaders, 
and alſo the correſponding ſhips of rhe 
columns, may be in the direction of the 
wind; as by this means the Rect will 
gain more to windward, and at the fame 


time be leſs liable to ditorder. Now the 


van thips of the columns tack at the 
ſame inttant, and are followed in ſuc- 
cetlion, each by the remaining uiips of 
the diviſion, when they reach the wake 
of their leaders, or thc ſame point when 
they went about; hence there will al- 


ways be three ſhips in ſtays at the ſame 


time, until the whole fleet has got on 
the ocher tack, The fleet then tands 
on any alligned diftince, and chen re- 
tacks in the fame manner as before. 


To interchange the weather and 
ceitre columns: Tue weather and ke 


columns lie to, or only keep ſteerage 
way. The centre column tacis to- 
gether ; and, forming a bow and quar- 
ter line, goes cloſe hauled to gain the 
wake of the weather column; it then 
retacks together, and ſtands on, while 
the weather column bears away to irs 
new ſtation in the centre, and the lee 
column fills, | 

To interchange the weather and lee 
columns: The centre column brings 


to; the lee column ſtands on under a 


preſs of fail; and when its ſternmoſt 
hip can paſs to windward of the van 


of the centre column, which will be 
when the centre ſhip of che lee column 


is in a line perpendicular to rhe direc- 
tion of the wind with the van of rhe 


centre column, the lee column then 


tacks together, and ſtands on cloſe 


. hauled ll it comes in a line with the 


centre column, when it goes large two 
points to get into the ſtation which 
the weather column left; and tnen 


+ veers together, hauling the wind for 
ceſſively ſpring their luffe, when the 


che other tack, At the beginning of 
the evolution, the weather column 


bears away together, under little tail, 


and goes large iix points on the otnec 


tack, ſo as to get into the wake. of the 


centre column; it then hauls to the 
former tack, going two. points large, 


till it ranges abreaſt of the centre co- 


lumn, when it brings to, and waits for 
the new weather column. 
Jo interchange the centre and lee 


columns: The centre and weather co- 


lumns bring to, or keep ſteerage way, 
as is moſt convenient; che lee column 
: tacks 
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OPERATIONS 
tacks together, and prefles ſail to gain 
the wake of the centre column; which, 
when they have effected, they retack 

together and ſtand on; the centre co- 


lumn then edges away under an eaſy 
| fail, ſteering, it it lay to, eight points 


from the wind, and, if it Kept ſteerage 
way, only two points, until it comes 


into the Ration of the lee column, 


where it hauls to the wind ; while the 
weather column fills and ſtands on; 
and the order is re-eſtabliſhed by 
ſhortening or making fail, according 
to circumſtances, | 

The weather column to paſs to lee- 
ward: The weather column flands 
on under very little ſail, while the cen- 
tre and lee columns tack together, and 
carry a preſs of ſail till they reach the 
wake of the weather column, when 
they retack and crowd ſail till they 


come up with the weather column; 


and, when they have gained the wake 
of the weather column, it bears away 


two points, to gain its ſtation to lee- 


ward, and then hauls to the wind, or 
brings ro till the new weather and cen- 


tre columns come up. 


The lee column to paſs to windward : 
The weather and centre columns bring 
to, while the lee column carries ſail and 
tacks in ſucceſſion, as ſoon as the lead- 
ing ſhip can weather the headmoſt ſhip 
ot the weather column; and when ar- 
rived upon the line on which the wea- 
ther column is formed, it retacks in 
ſucceſſion, forms on the ſame line, and 
either brings to or ſtands on under 
very little fail. If it brings to, the 
other two columns bear away together 
two points, to put themſelves abreaft 
of the column now to windward ; but, 
if the new weather column ſtoud on 
under an caly fail, they may bear away 
only one point to gain their proper 
ſtations. | - 

To reſtore or reform the order of 


_ battle upon ſhifts cf the wind : 1. Let 


it be intended to reſtore the order of 
battle on the ſame tack, the wind 


coming forward, and ſhifting ahead 


leſs than fix points. In this caſe the 


whole fleet is to bring to, except the 


leader; who, in order that the ſame 
diſtances between the ſhips may be pre- 
ſerved when the line is reformed, ſteers 
a courſe, ſuch as to be at right angles 
to the middle point, betwecn the for- 
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mer and preſent direction of the wind: 
hence the courſe he mult ſteer will be 
known by adding half the number of 
points the wind has ſhifted to eight 
points, and applying this ſum to the 
former cloſe hauled courſe. As ſoon 
as the leader has arrived at the new 
cloſe hauled line, with reſpect to the 
{ſecond ſhip ahead, that ſhip immediate- 
ly fills, and bears away the ſame num- 
ber of points as the leader; and when 
both theſe have reached the cloſe haul- 
ed line, with reſpect to the third ſhip, 
ſhe alſo fills, and bears away. Inlike 
manner the remaining part of the fleet 
bear away in ſucceſſion; and when 
they have got into the cloſe haulal 
line with the ſternmoſt ſhip, they all 
haul their wind at the ſame inſtant, 
and the ſternmoſt ſhip fills and ſtands 
on cloſe hauled. LA 
A very expeditious method of per- 
forming this evolution is as follows : 
The whole fleet having fallen off as 
ſoon as the wind ſhifted the ſame num- 
ber of points which it changed, the 
leader bears away eight points from the 
middle point between the former and 


preſent directions of the wind; or, if 


the wind has ſhifted near fix points, 
in this caſe the leader muſt bear away 
eight points from the new direction of 
the wind; but then the fleet will be 
cloter than before, and the leader hauls 
his wind, as ſoon as the fternmoſt hip 
bears on the cloſe hauled line from him, 
The ſecond {hip bears away when ſhe 
has reached the wake of the leader, and 
alſo hauls her wind when ihe has again 
gained his wake. In like manner the 
third, fourth, &c. ſhips bear away, and 
alſo haul their wind in ſucceſſion, 
until the ſternmoſt and the whole linc 
is formed again, 

If the wind ſhifts exactly four points 
ahead, the whole fleet 3s to veer round 
till the heads of all the ſhips are direct - 
ed to the point exactly oppoſite to their 
former courſe; and the rear ſhip, 
which has now become the van, 1s to 
run four points large upon her new 
tack, and the reſt of the fleet to follow 
her in ſuccclhon; and when the laſt 
ſhip, which was the former leader, is 
got into the wake of the headmoſt in 
the line, the whole fleet is to vecr to- 
gether, and the order will be reformed 

on the former tack. | 


r 


Tf the wind ſhifts eight points for- 
ward, the ſhips are to veer round al- 
together, till their heads are on the 
point of the compaſs oppoſite to their 
former courſe; then the rear ſhip, 
having become the van, is to haul ciote 
by the wind on the ſame board; all 
the other ſhips are to haul up in ſuc- 
ceſſion, and range in the wake of the 
leading ſhip; and, when the laſt ſhip 
is in her ſtation, the order will be re- 
formed on the ſame tack, 1 

If the wind changes twelve points 


exactly, the fleet muſt veer round to- 


gether, and haul their wind in fucceſ- 
ſion on the firſt tack. 

2. The wind coming forward, and 
the order of battle to be reformed on 
the other tack : If the wind ſhifts 
ahead lefs than fix points, all the ſhips 
of the fleet are to veer round, till their 
heads come to the oppoſite point of the 
compaſs, with reſpect to rheir former 
courſe ; and then the rear ſhip, which 
is now become the van, is to haul cloſe 
by the wind on that tack, and the other 
ſhips follow her in ſucceffion. From 
hence the fleet might paſs to the line 


ef battle on the former tack, by veering 


the ſame manner as before. 
wind comes ahead exactly twelve 
points, the tack 1s to be changed, 
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in ſucceſſion. If the wind comes ahead 


more than fix points, but leſs than 


twelve, the flect is to manceuvre in 


If the 


3. When the wind ſhifts aft, and 
the order of battle to be reformed on 
the ſame tack : If the wind has ſhift- 
ed leſs than two points, the leader 
hauls his wind, the flect ſtands on as 
before, and cach ſhip hauls her wind 
in fuccefiion as ſhe gains the wake of 
the ſcader. If it is intended to change 
the tack, the whole fleet tack together, 
and the ſternmoſt ſhip, which now be- 
comes the leader, hauls up, and the reſt 
bear down and haul up in ſuccetfion. _ 

If the wind changes fixtcen points, 
all the thips brace about for the other 
rack immediately, by which means the 
fleet will be going four points large; 
then the ſhips tacking or veering in- 
flantly together, the order of battle 
will be reſtored or formed again on 


the ſame tack as they were before the 


wind changed. | 
I be continucd.] 


MEMOIRS or LOVE ANS PHGALL ANT RV. 


Lirk or Miss WENTWOoRTH. - Concluded from pare bo. 


AY after day was thus ſpent in 
arguments; while each contend - 
ed who ſhould give the ſtrongeſt proof 
of diſentereſted attachment: when, 
all of a ſudden, I obſerved Mr. Her- 
bert diſcontinucd ſoliciting me to con- 
ſent to his voyage alone. He no longer 
laboured to convince me it was ablo- 
lutely neceſſary, and that there was 
no alternative: he now ſcemed to think 
his affairs did not require fo deſpcrate 
a remedy : he talked of the brilliant 
proſpects he ſtill had; and, with an 
air of triumph, would tell me we need 
not be ſeparated. | | 
Unable to account for this ſudden 


alteration, I could gain no regular ex- 


plication of its meaning. Totally at a 
ofs, I was filled with a thouſand vague 
conjectures. Alas! I knew nor the 
failing that was deſtined to throw a 
veil of imperfection over the many vir- 
tues that illumed the character of Her- 
bert. Contrary to what he was accuſ- 


tomed, he would now frequently be 


from home whole days together, with- 
out afſigning any fatisfactory caulc, 
and ſeldom or ncver returned till two 
or three o'clock in the morning, and 
then: ſometimes with an elevarion of 
{pirits I was incapable of partaking ; 


it was at thoſe times he would utter 
thoſe ambiguous exprefſions of hope 


and gaicty, whoſe meaving I was un- 
able to fathom. One night that I was 


brting in my chamber, wondering 


hat would be the end of this myſtery, 
I became oppreſſed with ſuch a weight 


at my heart, that it ſeemed as though 
it would have burſt. One, two, three, 
o'clock ſtruck, and I ſaw nothing of 
Mr. Herbert. I began to be more 
alarmed; I fat another half hour liſt- 


ening to every ſound that vibrated, 


fancying each to be the footſteps of 


Herbert. At length I really heard 
the found of feet on the ſtairs; imagin- 
ing it to be him, I ſtarted up, my ſpirits 


trembling and agitated, and flew to the 


door to revive them by his preſence : 


but, 
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but, O Heavens! how were all my 
horcots realiſed, when, inſtcad of him, 
1 behcld Lord Farnham! I ſhrunk 
back appalled, as though I had behe!d 
a ſpeEtre—A {cream of terror and diſ- 
may eſcaped me: I ſunk-into the firſt 
chair at hand, and almoſt fainted. His 
lordſhip, advancing, proſtrated himſelf 
at my feet: © Pardon me, lovely an- 
gel.” ſaid he, © that I have thus once 
again ventured to obtrude myſelf on 
vour prefence, at an hour ſo alarming; 
but, I ſnatched the lucky moment 
which kind fortune preſented me, to 
implore your pity and rorgivencls;” 
thought, mv lord,“ I repiicd, 
« I had made my ſentiments ſufficient- 


by known ty you, when I ſaw you laſt, 
to have precluded me from any tarther 


painful ſolicitations on a ſubject fo ab- 
horrent to my foul. But you are in— 
ſeuſtble to ſhame or honour; and re- 
proof and contumely are alike laſt upon 
you: 1 wuſt, therefore, lince J cannot 
touch the ſprings of gencroßty, awaken 
th: fe of fatery. Thongh 1 know not by 
what mein» you have thus had the prow- 
er daring!ly to obtrude upon me, at an 
hour ſo unſeaſonable, let me remind 
you, my jord, I have a huſband, whoſe 
honour is as dear ro him as his life, 
who will not, therefore, tamely ſuffer 


it to be thus inſu'ted; and who, if he 


find you here, will nat fail to avenge it.“ 
„ Oh!” returned he, throwing off 


the affected humility Le had aſſumed 


imagine. 


as he entered, „ adorable chariner, I 
am free from any apprenenfions of that 
Kind; I have taken care to ſecure the 
credulous Herbert fafe at the biiltard- 
table, with one from whom he will not 
cafily diſengage  imicitz and, he is 
100 accply engaged in bis game to be 
ſo very aitentive to his honour, as you, 
moſt beloved of women, may perhaps 
Come, continued he, with 


a malicious pleaſure in his eyes, © ler 


us l[cize the goiden oppartunity, nor 
loſe it in idle altcrea ion: be propitious 
to my wiches, and the wealth of the 


Indies mall be poured into your lap;“ 


at theſe words he was going to claſp 
me in his arms, when, ſtarting from 


his graſp, terrified by the horrid fire 


J perceived in his eyes, I ſprang to- 
wards the bell, and rang ir with vio— 
lence, hoping to be relieved by the ſer— 
vam's alliftance, But how was I ſuuk 


in deſpondency, when I heard him) 
with the mean ſatisfaction of a cor- 
rupted heart, that prides itfelf in be- 
ing able to deceive, aſſure me, I might 
let myſelf at reſt, for I had nothing to 
expect from that quarter: Did you 
imagine, ſaid he, I was fo poor a 
contriver as not to have provided againſt 


ſuch a contingency ? Did you think J 


had not a ſop powerful enough to bribe 
your domeſtic * Could you imagine I 
would leave the complerion of my 
ſchemes expoſed to the intervention of 
an object fo inſignificant ? No, no;“' 
reiterated he, “after having taken 
care of Herbert, you may be ſure I 
have ſecured every one elſe.” Full of 
the moſt dreadful appreheuſions at a 
villainy. ſo determined, I was almoſt 
given up to deſpair, when I was rouſed 
by his attempting again to ſeize me 2— 
&« All reſiſtance is «ain,” cried he, 
with the moſt reſolute brutalityz © I 
took not all this pins to be difappoint- 


ed at laſt.” „O protector of he in- 


nocent!“ I exclaimed, with difficulty 


diſengaging my ſelf, and ſinł ing on my 


O 
knees, „leave me not wh. lly in the 
power of an unprincipled—a mercileſs 
villain.““ | 

Bur, unawed by my prayers, and 
deaf to my. entreaties, he was proceed = 
ing to liberties the moſt ſhocking, 
when, ſpringing from him with the 
elaſticity of an arrow from a bow, I 


darted with a force, which nothing but 


my. indignation conld have given me, 


to the other end of the apartment— 


„% Wretch!” cried I, with a voice the 
moſt determined, and a vehemence the 
moſt commanding ; * wretci: ! though 
thou haſt deprived me, by arts the muſt 
baſe, the moſt contemptible, of all na- 


tural aihſtance, I am not yet wholly in 
thy power. 


Angels and Hcaven arc 
ſtill awake; the righteous Omniſcience 
will not abandon me to thy lawleſs 
forcc. 
ſhall be avenged—my wrongs will be 
redreſſed. At that inſtant my Herbert 


entered. My prayer is heard!“ I 


exclaimed, with a loud convulſive ſcream 
of joy. Good heavens! how was the 
ſcene changed! My 


triumphed in the ſucceſs of his artifices ; 

liis fiery countenance Joſt its joyous air 

and ſunk into the troubled expreſſion 

of diſappointment and e 
| 4 


No! I ſhall be fſuccoured—L 


lord no longer 
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Pull of chagrin and vexation at his 
fleſign being thus fruſtrated, he ſtood 
for a moment as if in ſuſpenſe in what 
manner to act, 

His cogitations were interrupted by 
Mr. Herbert, who, with an air of the 
moſt marked diſdain, thus uttered his 
reſentment - Contemptivle and aban- 
doned being! Rain to the elevated rank 
you bear ! again do I meet thee? Not 
contented with having once already to- 
night inſulted me with propoſals my 
ſoul abhors, meanlv imagining my ul 
fortune would have favoured your 
views; didft thou meditate to complete 
my diſhon-ur, and the baſeneſs of your 


character, by an action as cowardly as 


brutal. Follow me, villain, or expect 
to have that name for ever ſounded in 
your ears.” My lord, though almoſt 


_ annihilated with ſurpriſe, was now 


rouſed by epithets fo ignominious, and 


"replied, “ I attend you.“ Herbert, 


ruſhing impetuouſly forward, was fol— 
lowed by him, and in an inſtant they 
both diſappeared. 


Such a ſucceſſion of quick traniitions; 


from fear to certainty, from horror to 


deſpair, ſeemed to have an effect on my 


faculties -A ſudden torpor invaded 


every ſenſe, and itiffened every limb: 


overpowered by this benumbing ſup- 


port, I faw them depart, without power 
to make a ſingle effort to detain them. 
But, alas! this terrible filence of the 


ſoul, this pauſe of the paſſions, was 
but of ſhort duration: I was quickly 


recalled to the piercing ſenſe of anguiſh, 
by the return of thoſe paiticns as in- 
ſtantancous as their ſuſpenſion, Oh! 
with what deaihful images did my 


imagination, too cruelly fertile, teem 


with! what horrid viſions did it not 
combine to torture me! my agitated 


Fancy beheld him wounded—bleeding 
by the hand of Lord. Farnham ;—ihe 
idea pierced my inmoſt ſoul-—“ Why 


am 1 here?” I cried: “ why. do 1 not 
fly to reſcue him, if poſſible, from de- 


ſtruction— from death?“ Actuated by 


an impulſe of hope that I might ſtill be 


time enough to overtake them, I flew 
_down ſtairs, exclaiming, * Yes, my 
Herbert, I will find thee wherever 


thou art! I will ruth between the 
fatal points, and bar the meditated 
thruſt that aims at thy life,” | 

But what was the anguiſh of my diſ- 
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appointment, when, darting towards 
the door, I found ſome officious hand 
had too carefully locked it? All the 
horrors I had ſuftered ſeemed nothing, 
when compared to this unexpected bar 
to my withes, When the mind is o 
highly wrought, tte flighrft oppotition 
overpowets it, Already alin wound 
up to madneſs, my tenſes gave way 10 
the aggregated terrors this interraption 
cauſed. ; | | 

-« O Almighty Power!“ I ſolemnly 
ejaculated, © who beholdeſt the horrors 
of this night, and who can terininate 
them as thou pleaſeſt belt, endue me 


vith reſignation to thy will, whatever 
it be: give me reſolution and fortitude 


to ſuſtain thoſe evils thou ſhalt bs pleaſed 
to inflict. But, O Merciful and Om- 


niſcient Being, grant to my {orrows one 


wiſh, without which my heart feels it 
cannot be totally reiigned—Permit me 


to behold once more that beloved coun- 
tenance, on which I could gaze for ever 
unwearied. Give me him back for a 
few ſhort moments, to taite the pain=- 
ful picaſure of an eternal farewell ;— 


if a longer perisd be not permitted, 
cheerfully will I refhign him to thy will. 
The pangs of fenaration are nothing 10. 


the idea of parting with him for ever, 
without the ſoothing conſolation of a 
laſt adieu.“ 2 8 

At length he was granted to my 
prayers—at length I again beheld 
him. With what ecſtacy of joy did 


I again fold him to my arms !—as 
one reſcued from the grave !—as one 
whom my perturbed imagination had 


imaged in the vital graſp uf death! — 
How folicitouſly did the piercing eyes 
of love endeavour to diſcover if the 
mortal hand of the griſly tyrant did not 
ſtill hover over bim! —With what joy 
did I Iearn from hfmfelf —“ that I had 
nothing to fear; that he had received no 
wounds worthy of being called ſuch.“ 
Traniported with rapture at beholding 
him reitored to me uphurt, I Joſt all 
conſideration for iny lord, though, if 
humanity had not dictated concern, 
the k HOledge of my Herbert's ſafety 
depending on his life, might, one would 
have thought, have excited anxiety; but 
totally forgetful of every cauſe of dil- 
quie:ude, whilſt he was preſerved; this 
ſingle ſatisfaction ſecmed to compenſate 
for all my former . 
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But, ſoon was I awakened from this 


- momentary felicity, to a kcener ſenſe 
of the anguiſh this night would oc- 


caſhon. With grief J perceived the 
ſad impoſſibility of avoiding a ſepara- 
tion; that England would no longer 
be a place of ſafety, when the probabie 
death of Lord F would render 
Herbert amenable to its laws. In vain 
did 1 deplore the raſhneſs and impe- 
tuoſity that combined with the crucity 
of our fate, to ſever us from each other, 
and to wreſt from me the anchor on 


which all my hopes of happinels reſt- 


ed: in vain did I lament; fear and 
anxiety fer his ſafety made me as cager- 


ly defire his departure, as I was before 


averſe to 1t. 

- I readily aſſented to his accepting 
the agency oftered him by Mr. Charl- 
ton, as the only expedient, in the pre- 
ſent emergency, to clude the purſuit of 
Lord F 's friend», if he {till con- 
tinued in danger, Mr. Charlton was 
ſent for, who, when he came, was 
briefly informed of every thing that 
had happencd, and ok the neceffity 
there was of immediately accepting his 
propoſal. After having ſeverely ani 
madverted on the raſhnels of his con- 
duct, Mr. C. obſerved, © that he did 
not know whether the ſhips had not 


filed that were bound to the West 


Indies; they having only waited for a 
wind fer fore time; but the only means 
of being certified (tif it were fo, was to 
ſet off immediately to Deptford, where 
the ſhip lay ;*? and this he thoughr was 
the moſt prudent ſtep he could purſue, 


if it was only from the fear of the 


conſequences of the due}, Hereminded 


us, it was now no time to waſte in idle 


conteſts ; and thatif he meant to eſcape 
che purſuit of Lord F 's friends, he 


ought to be as ſpecdy as poffible in his 


departure. In this opinion I, as well 
as Mr. Herbert, concurred ; and, ſo 
far from endeavouring to delay it, I 
now ſcemed to think every moment 
was loſt that did not haſten it. 

We now emploved the little time 
left, for we proputed ſetting out before 
the morning was much advanced, in 
preparing for his voyage. I was re- 
ſolved to accompany him to the ſhip, in 


ſpite of every argument Mr. Charlton 
could urge to the contrary ; who, with 


kis utval apathy, feemed to conſider it 


as the height of abſurdity ; obſerving, 
* what purpoſe would it anſwer, when 
we muſt part when we got there?“ 
But, finding his arguments had no ef- 
feEt in convincing us, he gave over the 
attempt, and fuffered us to have our 
own way, Every thing was ſoon in 
readineſs; Mr, Charlton had long be- 
fore inſtructed him in the nature of 
the agency intruſted to his care, ſo 
thar, after giving him a few genera! 
hints reſpecting his conduct, he took 


his leave, ſaying, * Mrs. Charlton 


would be prepared to receive me whem 
I returned.” | 


When we got into the chaiſe it wa- 


yet very early, ſo that we arrived at 


Deptford in good time. We found the 
ſhip had been for ſome time ready to 


depart, had ſhe not been detained by 


contrary winds; but they expected to 
weigh anchor the next night. This 
was good news to us, who where ap- 


prehenfive the ſhip would be under 


ſail; and, indeed, in ſome ſort a re- 
prieve tco, as we had one day more to 
ſpend together; it foon elapſed ; when 
the morrow appcared, alas! we were 
as little prepared to ſeparate as on 
the preceding day. After embracing 
a thouſand times, we tore ourſelves 
alunder. What were my ſufferings at 


that moment! A fatal preſcience fore 


boded to me it was the laſt time I ſhould 
ever bchold him, and I felt pangs un- 
equalled but by thoſe of death: the 
gloomy diſtraQtion of my mind rooted 
me to the ſpot ; I remained for ſome 
moments totally unconſcious of every 
thing around, till awaked by a ſervant 
of the inn, informing me the chaiſe was 


ready. Starting up, I haſtily threw 
myſelf into it. It is unneceſſary to 


deſcribe the ſtate of my mind during 
my journey. Infenhble to every object 
it ſeemed as if 1 was palling a deſert, 


ſo forlorn was my heart, When I ar- 


rived at Mr. Chariton's, they were en- 


gaged with company, which gave me 


a favourable pretext for returning te 
the apartment allotted me. Here J 
indulged my griefs, without interrup- 


tion; till, at length, exhauſted by the 
agitation and fatigue J had undergone, 


{weet ſleep, © nature's ſoft nurſe,” 


huſhed my forrows, for a time, in her 


calm and gentle boſom. 
ALS à tw. hours gepole I awaked 
1 ſome what 


ſome what refre ſhed, and a ſervant ac. 
quainting me * dinner was on table, 

1 went down, determined to conceal, 
if poflible, the grief that ſtill preyed 
on my heart. The compoſure I aſ- 
ſumed deceived them, and they congra- 
tulated me on having © conquered my 
childiſh ſorrow, for what couſd not be 
avoided.“ This polite compliment al- 
moſt made me relapſe. Unfortunately, 
I was frequently ſubject to obſervations 
of the like kind; for they claimed a 
ſort of right of deciding and delcanting 
on every thing which concerned mc. 
Little minds are fond of aſſuming this 
authoritative power over thoſe they 
think obliged to them, or with whole 
affairs they are too well acquainted. I 
ſometimes ſmiled at their-abſurd deci— 
ſions and ridiculous opinions; but 1 
was more frequently irritated than 
amuſed by their ill-founded ſelf-ſuf- 
fliciency. The cenſure of 1gnorance 
and ſtupidity, though apparently im- 
potent from its preſumptuous abſur- 
dity, often wounds, with its arrogance, 
the feelings of thoſe, who, reſtricted 
by gratitude, find themſelves compelled 
- to ſtifle in their own boſoms the indig- 


nation and reſentment excited by their 
benefactor. 


coming every day more inſupportable 
to me, I was on the point of relieving 
myſelf from it, when an event hap- 


idea from my mind, but anguith and 
deſpair; but did not prevent my re- 
newing my deſign, as the circumſtances 
of that event rather encreaſed than 
diminiſhed the diſtaſte I felr towards 
them, and ſtrengthened my reſolution 
of removing from them; whole hearts 
never, for an inſtant, reſponded to mine, 
and to whom the ſofter ſenſations of 
humanity were unknown. 

One morning, when I was thinking 
on the means of effecting my propoſed 
ſcheme, Mr. Charlton entered the 
room, and, without any previous no— 
tice, or variation of countenance, calm- 


3 


all his debts now.“ 
is it poſſible !*' cried J, with a ſimpli- 
city that muſt have touched a heart 
that had been malleable; “ has he 
5 really? “ Yes,” returned he, he 
0 has.“ Oh!“ ſaid I, tranſported with 


The ſociety of the Charltons be. 


ened that for a time expelled every 


ly ſaid, ** Well, poor Frederic has paid 
« Good Heaven, 
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joy, „I am the happieſt of women! 


I thall then ſhortly fee him; for he pro- 
miſed to return when that was accome 
pliſhed.“ How can that be,“ ſaid he, 
with a brutal apathy almoſt inconceiv- 
able, © when he is dead?” I heard 


no more—my eyes failed—my heart 


throbbed, and giving a faint ſhriek, I 
ſunk lifeleſs on the earth. | 
How long I remained in that ſtate 1 
know not; but, when I awoke, I 
found myſelf in bed, with the hideouſly 
unfeeling faces of the Charltons beſidg 
me. My brain was fo deranged with 
the ſhock I had received by the abrupt 
communication. of what was, to mc, 
worſe than death, that I was unable 
to account for my preſent ſituation, 


and vacantly inquired the meaning of 


it: I was informed 1 had fallen into 


a {woon ; and, that for ſome time they 


had ſuppoſed me dead ; but, perceiving 
at length ſome ſigns of life, they had 
ordered me to be pur to bed, and with 


ſome difficulty had reſtored me to my - 


eilt, Ah -erled 1; faintly; I 
begin now to remember the full extent 


of iny miſery. Oh! that nature, when 


ſhe ſo kindly ſuſpended her operations. 
for a few ſhort moments, had bur done 


ſo for ever; then I thould have flept 


in peace, free from the anguith of this 
interview. 
officiouſneſs awake me from bliſsful 
quiet to laſting woe!“ 


The Charltons, who ſuppoſed me 


ſomewhat recovered, were offended at 
my exclamations, and began to read 
me a lecture on the abſurdity of giving 


way to my paſſions, and the little cauſe - 


I had for ſuch violent emotions. That 
death was one of the caſualties of life 
that muſt be endured; that I had as 
little cauſe of complaint as any one, 


ſince I was not left deſtitnte of a ſup- 


port, as ſome women were. They were 


going on, when J, more exaſperated 
than aſſuaged by ſuch reaſoning, in- 
terrupted it, by exclaiming, * Miſerable 


comforters are you! how long will ye 
vex my foul, and break me in pieces 


and do not add to my ſorrows, by ex- 
preſſions fo vain and empty.” The 
Charltons, finding me incorrigible, and 
incapable of liſtening or attending ro 
any thing they ſaid, left me; but, not 
without obſerving, I ſeemed to think. 
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nobody had ever loft a huſband but my = 
felf.“ I rejoiced at their abſence, as a 
relief fr om their infupportable ſociety ; 


which oniy ſerved: to; give a Keener 


edge to my aftiction, by the contraft 
of their ditpoſition with his, whem I 
had oH. „ Ahl“ cfied I, © What is 
life, when deprived gf all that could 
rerder it endearing ? how forlorn, H 
de ſolate, 13 my neus tion, enviroped by 
thoſe who ha. c not even the ſympathy 
of the bre creation | How ſerere my 
lot, to en! leſo pity in the human ſpe- 


cies than animals exp erjience from each 


other! had J 
MV Hes 


a friend that wouid:feoth 
„by participating them-that 
o alluage them by [5 9 
put, as! he Who was formerly the 
altevi:t': r of * forrows. ! 18 now be- 
come he ſou-'ce from whence they 
flow: ue, whoſe genile boſom was alive 
to the te dreſt as Well as the molt 
exalicd fer ſati ns, heſe eyes will never 
ry behold, Hebert } deareſt of men. 
all 1 never (ce thee more! O killing 
cectai ny! Jam denied even tho con- 
fo!.tion of foldin g his lifclefs form to 
my beating boſom. I uttered my com— 
plaints to che winds, for there was non 
to hear or ſdoth my deiclete and aban- 
ne No der voice 
replicd to miſe 15's Cal, "—the ſtill 
filence of the night emed ro aid tae 
in giving bi:th to the moſt gioomy ideas. 
In. hopes t the ligh would diſpel them, 
J wiihed impariently for the return of 
morning 
daw ned, brought no relief ro my tor- 
rows, and even ſeemed to increaſe > 
deſpair : in the Frenzy of an 1Mpetugu: 
grief, I curſed the hour ot my 3 
and exclaimed: in the bi terneſs of my 
anguilh, 4 wherefore is 4% given to 


her that is in milery, Gr life to the 


bitter in ſoul??? So rude ly made ac- 


quamted with the moſt poignant miſ- 


fortune, my agonized feelings hurricd 
me to the brink of difiraction, and it 
was long ere my perturbed foul ſub- 
ſided into any tolerable calm. By de- 
grees, however, rcaſon again re- aſfumed 
her ſway, and I began to rettect with 
concern, ane even horror, on the in- 
temperance I had been guilty of, and 


determined no longer to arraign the 


degree of Providence, nor, with the 


of the commaonct:. 


but the day, which at length moſt intereſting, 


vain murmurings of a repining mortal, 
* provoke the vengeance of offe ended 
Heaven.” Though, confident in its 
unerring juſtice, 1 could not always 
ſtifte the complaints that would ſome- 
times burſt from my woe-fraught 
heart, furcharged with the anguith 
this ſuppreſſion cauſed. ' Determined 
bef re aan a removal from the Charl- 
top” = the flinty apathy and ruthleſs in- 


te nſibility they betrayed, to a circum - 


tance that would have affe ted. minds 
mould, inereaſed the 
diſtike J had concbived towards them, 
even to averſion, Thougli not much 
p.caled with my deſign, (for they liked 


me as well as it was pioſ?1 ible for them 


to ke Any one,) vet they were nat in- 
terefied enough to make much objec- 
tion tothe pica | made of economy, in 
re ding in the country, rather than 
the capital, 

Atiacned to no particular fook, the 
melaucholy ſtate of my mind rendered 
every place cqually indifferent to me, 
and I was fome time prevents >d from 
lixing, by the having no choice. At 


Ae nth Wales ſuggeſted nſclt as the 
wof plealing ſituation, ſince the roman- 


tic ſcenery of that country would, I 
e = amuſe my imagination, and 
relie e my ſolitude. Soon determined 
on what fuited both my inclinations 
and economy, I took leave of the me- 
tropolis with little concern, as I had 
few connections, and thoſe not the 
Mrs. Laurel, in- 
deed, I parted from with regret, as ſhe 
was amiab.c and. fincere, but our Ac- 

quaintance had EP time to ripen 
into friendchip; ſhe was, however, of 


all women, the moſt calculated for ir, 


for her underſtanding was wins, ho and 
lier diſpotition ſtable, 

On coming into this part of the 
world, ] was not, as heretofore, dil- 
appointed; my imagination generaily 
forming ideas beyond the reality ; - but 
they could not exceed the bi Aureſque 
beauties of Wales. Soon after my ar- 
rival, I Formed an intimacy with a fa- 
mily, in whole e I found that re- 
pie, and even pleafure, I imagined 
had fled for ever from my breaſt, 0 
long torn by conflicling paſſions. 
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HE French paper called the Mo- 
1 niteur, in d (cufting rhe [naval 
Kill of the two narions, conclu: des with 
a compariſon of the e 0: the re- 
ſpective powers, aud lee ms to hold in 
contempt the mil. tary of E ngland. 

It is not our intention te detract from 
the military genius, il, or Hravery, 
of the Frech armies. T heirs dend 
continental wars give them advantages 
which we have not nllelfed': - : but let 
us ret our defence on hiſtorical tradi- 
tion, as far back as our early wars with 
France to the preſent time, 

During the time of th e cruſade among 
the kings and pr inces with their armies 
in Pale ine; the diſtinguithed valour 
of the Engliſh forces, under their King 
Richard Coeur de Li on, was { confpi- 


cuous, that even at this day that hero 


is nat for gorten. 

The battle of Creſſy, in 1346, gain- 
ed by Edward the "Third, gave him 
conſiderable poſletiions in France, The 
French army was 100,000, the Englith 
30,000. The briiliant victory gained 
in 1356, at Poitiers, by the Black 
Prince, left France without a King, 


who, with his ſon, were made prito- | 


ners. The French army was three 

times the number of the Englith, 
The memorable day at Agincourt, 

anno 1415, when Henry the Fifth was 


compelled to fight 60,000 of the beſt 


warriors of France with only 12,000 
_ Engliſh, who were more fir for the 


. hoſpital than the field, is, e un- 


equalled in hiſtory. 

What gencral has ever kept an army 
together, compoſed cf ten or twelve 
ditferent nations and fates, as the Duke 
of Marlborough did? gaining every 


battle he fought, and never railing a 


ſiege; always oppoſed to an equal, and 
often to a ſuperior, army, commanded 
by able officers, and belonging to one 
nation, inftead of being a mixcd people. 
The battle of Fontenoy, in 17435, 


though in the end in favour of the 


French, added luſtre to the Eugliſh 
arms. The hollow ſquare, formed by 
the Britiſh, moving on, an impenctra- 
ble phalanx, baflled all the efforts of 
Marſhal Saxe, the French commander; 

even the houſehold troops and the gens- 
d' armes could not break the Bri till line. 
J wice was it thought neceſſary to urge 


Prevoſt; 


E 
FRENCH axD ENGLISH SOLDIERS. 


the king and rhe dauphintoretire, A* 
laſt the Iriſh brigade was brought up. 


when the allies retreated, but in good 


order. Marſhal Saxe, in his Treatiſe 
on the Art of War, in a letter to an 
officer, thus expreſſes himſelf:— Jet 


no gencral, my dear fir, hope to make 


infantry maintain themſelce in an open 


plain, avant 2 numerous cayalry and 
artijler V, as the Englith did at the bit- 


tle of Fontenoy; but | lelf-love tells us, 
be filent upon this punt, We too 


well know our inability to imitate 
Marshal vaxe's army was a- 


them.” 
bone 100,090, the Duke 
land's about 60,900. 
Prince Ferdinand thought fo highly 
of the Britich troops, that at the battle 
of Minden he placed them in the poits 
of danger. Six Engith regiments to 
this Jay wear the word Minden on ſome 
part of their dreſs. Elliot's light horſe, 
now the 15th light dragoons, took two 
regiments of French priſoners, Here 


of -Cumber- 


were $0,000 Freuch to 30,000 of the 


allies, 

The battle of Dettingen, g rd by 
George the Second, Was glorious to 
the Englith arms. 


not {ſuffer the Karl of Stair to follow up 
the victory. 


In the laſt war, numerous inſtances. 


proved what Britiſh troops were capa- 
ble of. The defence of Savannah a- 
gainſt Count d'Eftaing, by General 
the capture T St. Lucia by 
Generak Meadows, with 4200 men; 
during the ſiege, the Count d' Ellaing 
and the Marquis de Bouille, with hir 
teen fail of the line and $000 men, ar- 
rived to its reliet, General Meadows 
defeated the enemy, and ſo did Admi- 
ral Barrington with only three ſhips 
of the line. 


The gallant defence of St, Philip's 


caſtle at "Minorca, by General Murray 


and Sir Wm. Draper, and the famous 
ſiege of Gibraltar, engaged the atien- 
tion of all Europe. | 

The ſtorming and capture a Fort 
Oma; Lord Corn wallis's ſplendid vic- 


tories y Camden, in America; with 


1600 men only, he defeated near 7000; 
and, afterwards, with leſs than 2000, 
he dofoare? 10,000 men at Guildford. 
In the Eaſt-Indies we had to con- 
„ tend 
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Th. inferiority of 
the king's army was the reaſon he did 
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86 
tend againſt the French, Hyder Ali, 
the Mahrattas, and the Dutch. The 
ſplendid achievements of Sir Eyre 
Conte and other officers can never be 
forgotten, That melancholy conflict 
maintained by Colonels Baillie and Flet- 
cher, with only 6000 men, againſt Hy- 
der Ali and Tippoo Saib, with an army 
of So, ooo, did the higheſt honour to 
- Britiſh ſoldiers. | 

Even in the preſent war, notwith- 
ſtanding the enthuſiaſtic courage of 
French armies, our troops have not 
been leſs diſtinguiſhed, Eleven hun- 
dred of rhe guards, under General 
Lake, carried the French entrench- 
ments at Linceiles, defended by at leaſt 
£000 men. At Catteau, near Lan- 
drecies, the Duke of York, with 6000 
Britiſh cavalry and the Auſtrian regi- 
ment of cuiraſſiers routed-the French 


army of 29,000, with the loſs of above 


£000, and almoſt all their cannon, —In 
a ſecond affair, the duke's cavalry com- 
pletcly defeated the enemy, and drove 
them into Cambray. The brave Ge- 
neral Manicll was killed. In one of 
theſc actions the 15th light dragoons 
rode through the French army, rout- 
ing all that oppoſed them, The 55th 
regiment, acting with General Clair- 
fayt, charged a whole brigade that were 
ſurrounding the Auftrian regiment of 
Joſeph Colloredo, and received the par- 
ticular thanks of Clairfayt.— Sir Sidney 
Smith's defence of Acre, with his ma— 
rines, muſt have gained the admiration 
of the whole French army; as well as 
Captain Price's defence of Marcou, 
General Sir Charles Stuart's conqueſt 
of Minorca, without the loſs of a man, 
and Sir Charles Grey's rapid career in 


ACCOUNT or Tine CARRON FOUNDERY. 
From Saint F ond's Travels in England and Scotland.] 
THIS foundery is fituate two miles 


1 north of Falkirk, in Scotland, on 
the banks of the river Carron, three 
miles above its entry into the Frith of 
Forth. Above an hundred acres of 
Jand have been converted into refer- 
voirs and pools, for water diverted 
from the river, by magnificent dams 
built about two miles above the works, 
which, after turning eighteen large 
wheels, for the ſeveral purpoſes of the 
manufacture, fall into a tide-nayigation 


+. 
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ſhall ever maintain that Engliſh ſoldiers 


the Weſt-Indies, —But the ſtorming 
and taking of Seringapatam with a gar- 
riſon of 21,000 men, and defended by 
268 picces of cannon, with an army of 
leſs than 30,000 men, 1s equal to any 
victory gained in the preſent war. Tip- 
poo's infantry were highly diſciplined, 
his tiger grenadiers in particular. His 
army had for years been trained by 
French officers, ſeveral of whom were 
taken, | | 

The French are continually remind- 
ing us of Toulon. With 40,000 men 
they retook it from 8000. At Dun- 
kirk, with 30,000 men, they beat the 

2,000 Havoverians, when the Duke 
of York thought it no longer prudent 
to remain before it with gooo men. At 

uiberon, not an Englith ſoldier was 
landed, and the unfortunate royaliſts 
fell victims to the treachery of their 
own people. At Oſtend, they made 
990 men priſoners who had completed 
the ſervice they had been ſent upon, 
and could not reimbark from the vio- 
lence of the wind. In the time of Ro- 
beſpierre, the French often declared 
that they had twelve hundred thouſand 
men in arms. They ſay they have 
five hundred and fifty thouſand at this 
time, How can they fail of ſucceſs 
with ſuch numbers ? 

It is to be hoped, that the foregoing 
facts will juſtify the military character 
of Britiſh troops from the attempt in the 
Moniteur to leſſen them. We do not 
contend for any ſuperiority over the 
military of other countries, but we 


have, inall times, gained as much glory 
as the ſoldiers of any other nation. 


that conveys their caſtings to the ſea, 
Theſe works are the greateſt of thc 
kind in Europe, and were eſtabliſhed 
in 1760, At preſent the buildings are 
of vaſt extent; and the machinery, 
conſtructed by Mr. Smcaton, is the 
firſt in Britain, both in elegance and 
correctneſs; there are 1600 men em- 
ployed, to whom is paid weekly above 
650l, ſterling; which has greatly en- 
riched rhe adjoining country : 6500 
tons of iron arc {melted-annually FO 

CL AL — the 


the mineral with pit- coal, and caſt into 
cannon, cylinders, &c. In the found- 
ing of cannon, theſe works have lately 
arrived at ſuch perfection, that they 
make above 5000 pieces a year, many 
of which are exported to foreign ſtates ; 
and their guns of new conſtruction are 
the lighteſt and neateſt now in uſe, not 
excepting braſs guns; the thirty-two 
pounder ſhip-gun weighing forty-two 
hundred weight, the fix-pounder eight 
hundred and a half, and the other ca- 
libres in proportion. The prefent pro- 
prietors are a chartered company, with 
a Capital of 150,000. ſterling, a com- 
mon ſeal, &c. but their ſtock is confined 
to a very few individuals. „ 
From Edinburgh to Carron are rec- 
koned twenty-ſix miles; but the road 
is excellent. Count Andreani, Thorn- 
ton, and myſelf, ſet out in company 
with Dr. Swediaur, at fix in the morn- 
ing. We did not alight tiil we reached 
Linlithgow, where we took ſome re- 
freſhment. We then proceeded to 
Falkirk, and about half paſt three in, 
the afternoon we arrived at Carron. 
The foil from Edinburgh, to the very 
entrance of Carron, was ſtrewed with 
large round blocks of bafaltes. The 
volcanic Java, broken into {mall pieces, 
is uſed for hardening the road; and 


there can be no better nor more dura- 


ble roads, than fuch as are made of 
this ſubſtance, | | 

Immediately on our arrival, Swe- 
diaur wrote a note to a perſon belong- 
ing to the manufactory, with whom 
he was acquainted. An anſwer was 
returned, that it was neceſſary to 
leave the name, deſignation, and re— 
ſidence, of each of us. The demand 
Was inſtantly complied with; and a 
few minutes after we were told that 
we were at liberty to enter. | 


A man attended us at the gate, Who 


ſaid, that he was ordered to conduct us 
every where, with the exception cf 
the place where the cannons are bored, 
which no ſtranger was permitted to ſce. 


He conducted us firſt into an im 


menſe court, ſurrounded with high 
walls and vaſt ſheds. This place was 

covercd with cannons, mortars, bombs, 
balls, and thoſe large pieces which bear 
the name of carronades. Amid theſe 
marhines of war, theſe terrible in- 
& uments of death, gigantic cranes, 


— 
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capſtans of every kind, levers, and aſ- 
ſemblages of pullics, ſerving to move 
ſo many articles of enormous weight, 


are erected in ſituations convenient for 
that purpoſe. The various movements, 
the ſhrill creaking of pullics, the con- 
tinual noiſe of hammers, the aCtivity of 
thoſe arms which give impulſion to 


ſo many machines ;—every thing here 


preſentsaſpectacleas new as intereſting. 
Under the ſheds where the finiſhed 


articles are depoſited, we ſaw ſeveral 


rows cf rampart cannon, battering guns, 


and ſield- pieces, deſtined for Rutha and 
the emperor: they were longer than 
ordinary, of the moſt perfect work- 


manſhip, and covered with a thin var- 
niſh, of a ſteel colour, to preſerve them 
from ruſt. Their carriages were of 
caſt iron, and poſſeſſed the greateſt 


fimplicity of conſtruction; they ap- 


peared to me to unite the merit of 
the ſtrongeſt ſolidity, to that of being 


free from the numerous appendages 


belonging to wooden carriages, which 


ſerve only to render the working them 


more difficult, to obſtruct their motion 


and to occaſion the neceflity of fre- 


quent repairs. 8 | 

The {ſubſtance which the cannons 
are varniſhed with is kept a great ſe— 
cret, but, I am inclined to think, thar 
it is compoſed of a fat deſiccative oil, 
to which there is added a certain pore 
tion of varniſh of amber, mixed with 
plumbago. For my own ſatisfaction, 


FT have made ſeveral experiments with 


thoſe iugredients, and they ſeemed to 
aniwer the fame purpoſe. 1 
The large buildings where the can— 


nons arc bored are not at a great diſ- 


tance from the firſt yard. We paſſed 
cloſe by them; but were very politely 
told, that particular proceſſes. and 
machines unknown to every ather 
citabliſhment of the kind, rendered 
it neccitary to keep that place con- 
cealed from ſtrangers. We thought 


this was very reaſonable, and followed 


our conductor to another quarter. 
He conducted us to the works for 


{melting the ore; where four furnaces, 


of forty-five fect in height, devoured 
both night and day enormous maſſes 
of coals and metal. One may from 


this judge of the quantity of air neceſs 


ſary to feed theſe burning gulphs, 
Which diſgorged, every fix hours, 
. 5 whole 
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imple manner. 


whole floods of liquid iron. Each fur- 
race is ſupplicd by four air pumps, of 
a great width, where the air, compreſi- 
ed into iron cylinders, uniting into one 
tunnel, and directed toward the flame, 
produces a ſharp rultling ncile, and fo 
violent a tremor, that one not previ- 
ouſly informed cf it, would find it dif- 


Gcult to avoid a ſenſation of terror. 


Theſe wind machincs, this ſpectes of 
gigantic bellows, are put in motion by 
the action of water. Such a torrent 
of air 18 indilpenfibly neceſſary to ſup- 
port, in the higheſt ſtate of ignition, 
a column of coal and orc forty-five 
feet high; and it is fo rapid ard active, 
that it p- rojeAs a vivid And briſk Fame 
more than ten fee: above the top ot the 
furnace. 

An open area, of very great extent, 


built in the form of a terrace, and on 


a level with the upper aperture of the 
fire- places, is appropriated to the re- 
ception of the ſupplics of orc and coals; 
and on this Fakten are alſo ſpacious 
arcae, where the coal is prepared for 
ule. As the coal uſed here conſiſts 
almoſt wholly of large lumps, the Pro- 
ceſs by which they convert it into ce, 


" 8 ee etelv different from that em 


ploved at Newcaltic, where the coal 
duft 0 is applied to that purpoſe. 
At Carron four: der Y tliis buft: ics 15 
done in the open 0 


placed on the ground, in a round heap, 
of from twelve to fifteen fect in diame- 
ter, and about two feet in height. 


ſet on end, to form paſſages for the air; 
above ther 1 are throw n the Goalie: 
pieces, and coal duſt, and in the midſt 
of this circular hu; » is If a vacancy 
of a foot wide, whet a few 1; aggots are 
placed to kindle jr, Four or five aper— 
tufes Of this kind are formed round the 
ring, particularly on the fide expoſed 
to the wind. There is ſeldom;, indeed, 
occalion: to light it with wood; for 
theſe purifving works being inceffantly 
in action, they generally uſe a few 
ſhovels of coa! already burning, 


acts more rapidly than wood, and ſoon 
k indles the ſurrounding pile. 

As the fire ſpreads, the maſs increaſes 
in bulk, putts up, becomes ſpongy and 
liglit, cakes into one bedy, aud at length 
joſcs its bitumen, and emits no more 


imoke, It t] 


lien acquires a red uniform 


One 


air, aud 11 the mpſt | 
A Ananeley of coa hey 


As 


many as poflible of the large pieces are. 


which 
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colour, inclining a little to white; 14 
which ſtate it begins to break into gaps 
and chinks, and to allume the appeare- 
ance of the under part of a muſhroom, 

At this moment, the heap muſt be 


quickly covered wit aſhes, of which 


there is always a ſufficient proviſion 
around the numerous fires where the 
coke is prepared, This method of 
ſpreading a large quantity of aſhes on 
the fire, to deprive it of air, is ſimilar 
tothat uſed in making charcoal, which 
is covered over with caith. The re- 
ſult is pretty much the fame; the pit- 
coal, thus prepared, being light and ſo- 
norous, and piod. cing the fame effect 
in high furnaces as charcoal. This is 
a quality of extreme importance; ſince, 
by mcans of charred pit-coal, founde: 
ries may caſily be eſtabliſhed in places 
where the want of wood would other- 
wiſe render It neceſſary to abandon the 
richeſt mines of iron. | 
T here is ſuch a numerous ſeries of 
theſe places for making coke, to ſup- 
ply ſo vaſt a conſumption, that the ai 
is heated to a conſiderable extent, and 
during the 
illuminated with the flames. When 
obſerves, at a little diſtaace, fo 
many maſſes of burning coal on one 
fe: and fo many volumes of flame; 
8 to a great height above the 
high furnaces, on the other—and at 
the ſame tune hears the noiſe of weighty 
hammers, firiking upon reſounding 
anvils, mingled with the loud roaring 
Of bellows tne doubts whether he 1s 


at the foot of a volcano in actual erup- 


tion, or whether he has been rranſport- 
ed by ſome magical effect to the brink 


of the cavern, where Vulcan and his 


Cyclops are occupied in preparing 
thunderbolts. 

1 with that Volair, che painter of 
Veſuviue, who ſo well expreſſed the 
terrific alpect of that volcano; during 
its moſt violent nocturnal eruptions, 
had been here to exerciſe his pencil on 
this artificial volcano, which is no leſs 


ſtrik ingen its appearance than the other. 


The ſupplics of ore are on the ſame 
terrace with the coals. A canal (the 
Forth and Clyde navigation) dug at 
a great expence, and which communi— 
cates with the ſea, ſerves to convey all 
the materials uſed here, and to tranſport 
its manufactured productions, 


Three kinds of ore are employed 


here 


night the ſky is entirely 
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here, which are ſtored up in diſtinct 
and ſeparate heaps. The firſt conſiſts 
of a decompoſed hemartites, which is 
proces from the county of Cumber- 
A 


nd. It is of a reddiſh appearance, 


ſoft to the touch, and ſtains the hand 
nearly of a blood colour: it is very rich 
in iron. | 

The ſecond is a hard rocky ſubſtance, 
of a yellowiſh brown colour. 

The third is of a deep iron- grey co— 
lour, ſometimes inclining a little to 
violet, 2nd. is remarkable for being 
formed in geodes (ſeptaria) of a round 


or oval form, a little flattened. The 


largeſt of theſe geodes are about eighteen 
inches in diameter, and the leaſt from 
four to five inches. 5 

On placing them on one edge, and 
giving the other a hard ſmart blow 
wich a hammer, which breaks them 
into two pieces, one is agreeably ſur- 


priſed to fee their interior filled with 


a multitude of very diſcinct ſmall priſms, 
of three, four, and five, ſides, and ſe- 


parated from each other by filaments, 


or ſtreaks, of calcareous white ſpar, 
and ſometimes of ponderous ſpar, and 
white or yellowiſh ſpathoſe iron. 


Theſe priſms conſiſt of the ſame 


matter with the geodes, that is, of a 
kind of a hard unctuous iron ore, 


which at firſt has rather the appear- 


ance of a deep grey argillaceous tone, 
than of an ore of iron. The priſms, 
Which muſt be conſidered as the reſult 


of contraction, when the ſubſtance of 


the geodes was ſoft, are from three 
to four lines broad, and from two to 
three inches long. Their forms are 
very perfect and regular; and in ſome 


of the largeſt the priſms are ſo multi- 


plied, and diſpoſed with ſuch order, 
that they reſemble, in miniature, thoſe 
fine haſaltic colonnades, commonly 
known by the name of the Giant's 
Canſeway. 0 

This ſpecies of iron ore is obtained 
in great abundance from a hill near 
Dunbar, a ſmall town in Hadding- 
tonſhire, about twenty-fix miles from 
Edinburgh, cloſe by the ſea, and, con- 
ſequently, very convenient for the con- 
veyance of the ore. It affords a great 
quantity of iron, which one would not 
expect from its appearance to the 
eye; but analyſis and experiment have 
proved that it is valuable. It is neceſ- 
Vor. VIII. No. 106. | 


ſary to calcine it befo:e it is put into 


the ſmelting farnace; 
By the due intermixture of theſe 


three ores, there is obtained a grey 
crude iron, of a good quality, which 1s 


applied to the molt extenſive uſes. It 


is ſo loft as to yield eaſily to the dre; 


and, as it is alſo very pure, may be 
moulded into the moſt delicate forms, 

It may juſtly be ſuppoſed, that it 
was not without repeated unproductive 
experiments, procaſſes, and expences, 
that this «eſtabliſhment arrived, at 
length, at its preſent high ſtate of 
perfection, in which every thing is ap- 
pointed, every, thing is executed, with 


ſuch uniform preciſion, that nothing is 
entriſted to ordinary routine or chance. 


The minerals are intermixed with 


method, carefully weighed, and put 


into baſkets of equal dimenſions. The 


fame attention is obſerved with reſpect 


to the coals. Every thing is placed in 


regular order, within reach of the 
founders, under ſheds appropriated to 


that ſervice, The baſkets for each 
charge is always counted out; a clock, 


erected near the large furnaces, deter- 


mines the preciſe time of putting in 
the charge. The ſame form is obſerved 
with reſpect to the diſcharging of the 


furnaces; the ſtroke of the bell an- 


nounces the moment when they ſhould 


proceed to that operation; and every 


one of the workmen flies to his poſt. 
We viſited the place where the crude 
iron is refined in reverberatory fur— 


naces, to be afterward caſt into mortars, 


cannons, howitzers, bombs, balls, &c. 
We ſaw, alſo, that where the moulds 


are prepared, and another place where 
they are dried. | ri 
We were then conducted into a vaſt. 


fabric, which ſuggeſted the moſt plea 
fant ideas, for its productions confiſted 
of the various implements of agricul- 
ture, the arts, and domeſtic uſe: in 
this place were made coppers of five 
feet in diameter, for the making of 


ſugar, in the Weſt-Indies ; ſtoves, in 


the flape of an antiquaurn, mounted 
upon pedeſtals; hearths of all kinds, 


and of the fineſt faſhions. for pit- coal 


fires; kitchen-ranges, with all their 


appendages, boilers, tca-kettles, !auce- 
pans, neatly and ſolidly tinned : ſpades; 


hoes of different ſorts, for cultivating 


the ſuger-cane, which were ground 
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96% CHARACTER or FRANCIS I. KING or FRANCE. 


to a ſharp edge on large whetſtones ;, 


baſlo-relievos, of the moſt excellent 


model, for chimncy-backs: in one 
word, cvery thing, even to caſt-iron 
hinges and bolts for doors; and the 


> arg part of theſe productions are 


ſold at ſo moderate a rate, that a man 
of very ſlender fortune may here pro- 
cure many articles of neceſſity, and 
even of ornament, which cannot be 
obtained e!{ewhcre at three times their 
price, But labour and workmanſhip 
are, in this place, aſſiſted by fo many 
machines and ingenious procefſes, that 
its commoditics are executed, both in 
a ſhorter time, and with greater per- 
fect ion, than in other eſtabliſkments of 
the fame kind. | 

I ſhould not forget to notice a very 
fiwple machine, which ſerves to grind 
and reduce to a very fine powder the 
charcoal uſed for ſprinkling over the 
moulds: it confiſts of a kind of mortar 


of caſt-iron, ſcveral feet in diameter, 


cloſely ſhut with a wooden cover, per- 


forated in the middle, to admit the 


paſſage of a vertical cylinder, which 


Forms the priaciple mechanic power 


of the machine, being turned round on 


Its own axis by a wheel, which 1s moved 
by water. 

Two iron bars paſs horizontally 
through the bottom of the vertical 
axis, in the manner of a croſs, and 


they may be raiſed or lowered at plea- 
ſure, by means of ſeveral holes, at dif- 


ferent diſtances, in the axis. This croſs 
divides the area or capacity of the 
mortar. into four portions, two of 


which are occupied by two iron balls, 


nearly as large as ordinary bombs, bur 
entirely ſolid, and of a poliſhed ſur— 


face. The moment the axis is put in 


motion, the balls begin to roll round 
after each other, and thus ſpeedily 
bruife the charcoal. But as by this 
means the latter might be compreſſed 
only, without being reduced to a fine 


powder, the two other ſpokes are fur 


niſhed with teeth, in the manner of 2 
rake, which ſtir up the charcoal from 
the bottom of the mortar, and turn 1: 


on every ſide; ſo that in a very ſhort. 


ſpace of time, and with little trouble, 


whole ſacks of charcoal may be ground 
to an impalpable powder, without any 


loſs of ſubſtance. 


CHARACTER of FRANCIS I. KING or FRANCE. 


RANCIS, notwithſtanding the 
many errors. conſpicuous in his 
foreign policy and domeſtic adminiſ— 
tration, was, nevertheleſs, humane, be- 
heficent, generous. He poſſeſſed dig- 


nity without pride; affabilitv, free 


from meanneſs; and courteſy, exempt 
from deceit. All who had acccſs to 


him (and no man of merit was ever 
denied that privilege) reſpected and 
loved him. 


Captivated with his per- 
ſonal qualities, his ſubje&ts forgot his 


defects as a monarch, and, admiring 


him as the moſt accompliſhed and 
amiable gentleman in his dominions, 


they never murmured at acts of mal- 


adminiſtration, which, in a prince of 
leſs engaging diſpoſitions, would have 


been deemed unpardonable. This ad- 


miration, however, muſt have been 
temporary only, and would have died 
away with the courtiers who beftowed 
it, the illuſion ariſing from his private 
virtues muſt have ceaſed, and poſterity 
would have judged of his public con- 


duc with its utual impartiality ; but 


another circumſtance prevented this, 


and his name hath been tranſmitted to 
poſterity with encreaſing reputation. 


Science and the arts had, at that time, 


mede little progreſs in France. They 
were juſt beginning to advance beyond 
the limits of Italy, where they had re- 
vived, and which had, hitherto, been 
their only feat, Francis took them im- 


mediately under his protection, and 


vied with Leo himſelf in the zeal and 
munificence with which he encouraged 
them. He invited learned men to his 
court; he converſed with them fami- 
liarly, he einployed them in buſineſs ; 
he raifed them to offices of dignity, and 
honoured them with his confidence. 
That race of men, not more prone to 
complain when denied the reſpect to 


which they fancy themſelves entitled, 


than apt to be pleaſed when treated 


with the diſtinction which they con- 
ſider as their due, thought they could 
not exceed in gratitude to ſuch a bene- 
factor, ſtrained their invention, and em- 
ployed all their ingenuity in panegyric. 
| Succeeding 


Succeeding authors, warmed with 
their deſcriptions of Francis's bounty, 
adopted their encomiums, and refined 
upon them. The appellation of Father 
of Letters, beſtowed upon Francis, hath 


POETRY, 


THE MARGATE HOY. 
B Mx. DIBDIN. | 


8 oa G one ſummer's day on the 
| Tower Slip, TO 


Careleſs how I my time ſhould employ, 


It popp'd in my head that I'd take a trip 
Aboard of a Margate hoy: :?: 
I took a few flops, ſuch as ſhirts and a coat, 
For of prog I knew well they'd be ſtor'd; 
Then I hail'd a pair of oars, ſhov'd off my 
boat, | | 
And away I daſh'd aboard. 


Ah my dear commodore, who thought 


of ſeeing you? © What, Mrs. Garbage! 
How 1s the alderman ?”—* There is my 


huſband, fir;* © Pon my word; and Dicky 


I declare.” Give me leave, Commodore, 
to introduce you to my friends : Mr. Sha- 
drach, Commodore Kelſon; Commodore 
Kelſon, Mr. Shadrach.“ “Very much at 
your ſharvice, fir,” * Miſs Minnikin, 
Commodore Kelſon; Commodore Kelſon, 
Miſs Minnikin.“ „Very happy to have 
the pleaſure of knowing you, fir.” Dr. 
Quibus, Commodore Kelſon, Commodore 
Kelfon, Dr. Quibus ; Captain Squaſh, Com- 
modore Kelſon, Commodore Kelſon, Cap- 


tain Squaſh; Sir Phelim O'Drogheda, Com- 


modore Kelſon, Commodore Kelſon, Sir 

Phelim O'Drogheda.'—Hollo there! Caſt 

off the painter—Sit fill ladies and gentle- 

men. | | | 

So off we went with a flowing jib, 
Full of merriment and joy, 


The alderman munching, and prattling his 


rib, | 
Sing who ſo blyth as we, 
Who take a voyage to lea, 
Aboard of a Margate hoy. 


Then ſuch glee and humour, our joy to 
| prolong, | 
Pervaded us fore and aft; 
Some were telling a ſtory, ſome whiſtling 
a ſong, a 1 
As we turn'd in and out'mongſt the craft: 
Then we'd talk of our danger, and then we 
were gay, . 


Then how we'd aſtoniſh the folks, 


When at Margate arriv'd ; then, cut out of 


our way, „ 
To laugh at the watermen's jokes. 


"PORKTRY, | 91 


rendered his memory ſacred among hiſ- 


torians, and they ſeem to have regarded 


it as a ſort of impiety to uncover his 
infirmities, or to point out his defects. 


Cee the annexed Hiſtory of France. 


NE WS, &c. 


Ho, the ſhip ahoy. be Ay, ah.“ Pray 


have you one Wiſeman aboard?“ © No, 


no,” Then yau are all fools, hey ?— 
Ha, ha, ha, went Miſs Minmkin. © Dat 
is very coot chokes,” faid the Jew. © Why, 
I ſay, Moſes,” faid the man that was affront- 
ed, are you a bull or bear? damme, I 


thinks you look more like a monkey. And 
you, Miſs Dolly Drylips, take a reef in your 
perriwig, and clap a ſtopper on your nuz- | 
zle, clue up the plaits in your jaw-bags, and 
give your tongue leave of ablence, About 


ſhip—helm's alce—here ſhe comes.“ 


So we made t'other tack and lay gunnel to, 


Which ſoon gave a damp to our joy, 


Miſs Minnikin {quall!d—Mine Cott cried 


the Jew. 
Sing who ſo blyth as we, 
Who take a voyage to ſea, 
On-board of a Margate hoy. 


The company's merriment now out of joint, 


And their tattlers not moving ſo quick, 
Scarce right ahead did we twig Cuckold's 
| Point, Dc | 
But the alderman began to be ſick; _ 
Then we'd like to fall foul of an oyſter ſmack, 
The wind freſhing towards the Nore, 
Then, ſtretching too far on the larboard tack, 
By and by, we came bump aſhore, 


© Ah, we ſhall all be caſt away! my poor 


dear pattern cap! * Caſhed away! What 


ſhall I do to be ſhaved ? “ Why faith, 


faid I, “I fancy we ſhall have a touch of 
the falt water, before we got to Margate,” 


. * Yes, fir,” ſaid the doctor, not that I have 
any quarrel with death, but I am afraid we 


ſhall take in too large a doſe,” Ho do 
you do, Sir Phelim ?”? © Arrah, 1 ſhould 


be well enough if I was not ſo curſedly 


ſick.“ She rights, ſhe rights! 


Next a gale coming on we did preciouſly 


kick, © 9555 | 
Which finiſh*'d completely our joy, 
*'T was, ma'am, how do you do? Oh, Iam 
monſtrouſly ſick ? | 


And, fir, how d'ye do? Oh, I'm damnable 


lick, 
Sing who ſo blyth as we, 
Who take a voyage to ſea, 


Abpard of 2 Margate hoy, 
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And now *twould have made a philoſopher 
grin, 


To have ſeen ſuch a concourſe of muns; 


Sick as death, wet as muck, from the heel 
to the chin. 
For it ame on to blow great guns: 


Spoil t clothes, and proviſions, no clogg d 


up the way, 
In a dr-ary and boiiterous night; 
While ay varently dead every paſſe nger lay 
With the ſickneſs, but more with the 
fright. 


Oh, I with I was at home in my bed! 
te Oh, that I was a hundred miles off?“ 
* Marſhy upon my ſhins.“ „ Oh, will 
no- body throw me overboard!“ * Avaſt 
there.” Ah my poor dear pattern cap's 
blown into the pond!” Oh my foul, 
what a devil of a fickneſs!'. + Arrah, ſtop 
the ſhip—Sir, would you be ſo kind as to 
be after handing me the caudle cup? Land, 
land, upon the ſtarboard bow. 


At laſt, after turning on two or three tacks? 


Margate lights ſoon reſtor'd all our joy; 
The men e, their ſtomachs, the women 
| iheir clacks, | 
Sing who ſo blyth as we, 
Who take a voyage to ſea, 
Aboard of a Margate hoy. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 


 DowNni1NG-$STREET, OE. 11, 1800. 


DISPATCH, of which the fol- 

lo ing is a copy, has been this day 
received by the Right Hon. Henry 
Dundas, one of his majeſty's principal 
ſecretaries of ſtate, from Major- general 
Pigot. commandi g his mayeity's troops 
in the iſland of Malta. 

| Malta, Sept. 6 


Sir, Concciving that it may be of the | 


utmoſt conſequence that nis majeſty's 
miniſters ſhould be acquainted, as ſoon 
as poſſible, with the ſurrender of the 
important fortreſs of la Valette, I have 
defired Mr. Paget to diſpatch a meſſen- 
ger to England, with a copy of my let- 
ter to General Sir Ralph Abercromby 
on the ſubject. We yeſterday took 
poſſeili n of ſome of the works, and 


our {hips entered the harbour, and 1 


am in hopes the whole will be evacuated 
by the enemy to-morrow, except the 


Iſland of Manual, where, agrecable to 


the capitulation, ſuch are to remain as 
cannot be immediately ſent to France, 
for want of ſhips to take them. 

H, — Major-gens 


LY CHERONTCLE. 


To Sir Ralph Abercromby, dated Malta, 
September 5. a 
Sir, I have great ſatisfaction in ac- 


quainting you with the ſurrender of 


the forrrefles of la Valette, with all its 
dependencies, after ſuſtaining a block - 
ade of two years, The capitulati on 
has been ſigned this day. 

I kad every reaſon to ſuppoſe that 
this moſt formidable fortreſs was likely 
ſoon to fall, from the circumſtance of 
the two French frigates, la Juſtice 
and la Diane, going out of the harbour 
a few nights ago; one of which, [a 


Diane, by the vioilence of the block. 


ading ſquadron, was ſoon captured, 


La Juſtice, I am ſorry to add, eſcaped 


under cover of the night, and has not 
ſince been heard of. La Diane mounts 
42 guns, 18 and g-pounders, but 
had only 114 men on-board, having 
left the remainder to aſſiſt in the de- 
fence of the garriſon. 


During the ſhort time you were 


here, you muſt have been ſenſible of 


the great exertions which Brigadier. 


general Graham wuſt have made with 
the limited force he had, previous to my 
arrival with a reiß forcement: he has 
ever ünce continued theſe exertions; 
and I. conſider that the ſurrender of 
the place has been accelerated by the 
deciſlon of his conduct, in preventing 
any more iahavitants from coming out 
of the fortreſs, a ſhort time before [I 
came here. He was ſent to negociate 


the terms of capirulation with General 


Vaub»is, and I am much indebted to 


him for his affiſtance in that buſineſs. 


I am h: appy to ſay, that I have ex- 


perienced every ſupport from Briga. 
al 


dic:-2encral Moncrief, and the officers 


of the Priziſh and allied troops, whoſe 
conduct in every reſpect has been moſt 
exemplary. The ſervice of the en- 
ginecr department, undet Captain 


Gordon, has been carried on with 


great zeal and pericverance. I think 
it riglit to meution to-you, that Lieu- 
tenant Vivian, of the Royal Artillery, 
the aſſiſtant quarter-maſter-general, 
has becn of conſiderable ſervice. He 
was landed here with his party, from 
the Strombolo bomb, at the commence - 
ment of the blockade; and for a long 
time did duty with theſe few men, 
without any other Britiſh or regular 


troop» of any enen 1 * grea: 
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jeaſure in acknowledging the conſtant 
and ready aſſiſtance and co-operation 1 
have received from Captain Ball, of his 
majeſty's ſhip the Alexander, who has 
been employed on ſhore, during the 
greater part of the blockade : his name 
and ſervices are already well known 
to his majeſty's miniſters ; and, I am 
ſure, I need not ſay more than that 
| thoſe he has performed here do credit 
to his former character. I have de- 
rived great aſſiſtance from my aid-de- 
camp, Captain Dalrymple, who has for 
ſome time been doing duty as aſſiſtant 
adjutant-general. H. PIGOF. 
Veſſels found in the Harbour of La 
\ Valette, when the Place capitulated. 
L*'Atenien, Malteſe ſhip, of 64 guns, 
in good condition. | 
Le Dego, Malteſe ſhip, of 64 guns, 
not in a ſtate to proceed to ſta. | 
La Cartagenoiſe, Malteſe frigate, 
not in a ſtate to proceed to ſea, _ 
Two merchant ſhips, wanting repair. 
One brig, fit for ſea. | 
One xebeck, and two ſmall veſſels. 
Five or ſix gun-boats, not fit for 
ſervice, | 
[By the capitulation, the French 
troops are allowed to return to France, 
but cannot ſerve againſt this country 
until regularly exchanged. The Park 
and Tower guns were fired on the pe- 
caſion./ 5 . 


| Copy of a Letter from Vice-admiral 
Lord Keith, Commander in chief in 
the Mediterranean,to Evan Nepean, 


 Efq. dated on-board the Foudroyant, 


Gibraltar Bay, Sept. 15. | 
Sir, My letter of the 11th inſt. will 
have acquainted their lordſhips of my 
having formed the reſolution of at- 


tempting an enterprize againſt two 


armed veſſels, reported to be receiving 
ſtores in the 8 of Barcelona, for the 
relief of Malta. I have now the ſatiſ- 
faction of informing you, that this ſer- 
vice has been very judiciouſly arranged 
by Captaia Louis, of the Minotaur, 
and moſt gallantly and ſucceſsfully ex- 
ecuted by Captain Hillyer, of the 
Niger, and Lieutenant Scomberg, of 
the Minotaur, in the boats of theſe 
ſhips, as will appear by the report 
made to me thereon, by Captain Louis, 
a copy of which is herewith incloſed. 


| hays no doubt that their Jordihips 


| 


97 
will juſtly appreciate the merits of the 
officers by whom this galiant and en- 


terpriſing ſervice has been performed. 


KEITH, 
Minotaur, September 6. 

My Lord, Knowing how anxious 
and deſirous your lordſhip was, as well 
as the ſervice to my country, by cutting 
out or deſtroying the two corvettes, 
lying in Barcelona Road, mentioned 
in your lordſhip's orders to Captain 
Oliver; and, in order to check the two 
ſhips ſailing upon this intended ſecret 
expedition, induced me to perſevere in 
the following attempt: | 


On the evening of the 3d inſt, after 
baving delivered Captain Hillyer, of 


the Niger, his orders to j»n your lord- 
ſhip, a breeze ſprung up from the weſt- 
ward, with every appcarance of a cloſe 
night, 
with the ſignal at the ſame time to pre- 
pare boats, Captain Hillyer and Lieu— 
tenant Schomberg volunteered the ſer— 
vice, aſſiſted by Lieutenants Warrand, 
Lowry, Lieutenant Healy, of the Ni- 
ger, Mr. Reid, maſter, and Lieutenant 
Jewell, of the marines. The boats left 


the Minotaur about eight o'clock in 
the evening. The firing began from all 


quarters near nine; about ren o'clock 
1 had the pleaſing fati>fa&tion to ſee 
two thips dropping out of the road, 


under a heavy fre from the ſhips, four 


ſtrong batteries, ten gun-boats, two 
{chooners, with two 42-pounders each, 
the Fort of Mount Joui the ſame time 
throwing ſhells. The Minotaur and 


Niger were well placed, in good ſeaſon, 


to cover the party. The ſervice was 


performed throughout with an enter- 


priſing ſpirit, good conduct, and in a 


gallant ſtile. The 1-1, which I all 


inform your lordihip, of killed and 
wounded, fell principally upon two 
boats, not great, when compared to the 
ſituation the number of boats and ſs 
many men were placed in for a con- 
ſiderable time. The ſhips about eleven 
o'clock were perfectly clear from the 
8 of the enem'ys batteries and gun- 

oats, the men of war checking the 
movements of the latter: the ſhips 
captured, named Conception, alias Eſ- 
miralda, and la Paz, about 400 tons 
each mounting 22 braſs guns, 12 ani 
9-pounders, laden with proviſions and 


ſores, &c, &c, ſuppoſed for Batavia, 


I again called him on-board, 


and 
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and on Dutch account : they were to 
have taken 3oo troops of the regiment 
of Batavian Swiſs on-board, from the 
xand of Majorca. I found ſeveral 
Dutch officers on-board the Eſmiralda. 
The officers and ſeveral of the men of 


Ja Paz, during the action quitted her 
La Paz is a very fine ſhip, 


in boats. 
quite new, never at fea before, ſails re- 
markably well, and I make no doubt 
your lord ſhip will find her in allreſpecs 
calculated for his majeſty's ſervice : the 
Eſmiralda is alſo a very fine ſhip. I 
beg leave ſtrongly to recommend to 


Four lordſhip's notice Captain Hillyer, 


and Lieutenant Schomberg ; their ſer- 
vices upon this occaſion deferve the 
firft attention and higheſt -praife ; at 
the fame time 1 cannot paſs without 
notice, the general good conduct of 
every officer and man ſerving under 
my command. THOMAS LOUIS. 
Lift of Killed and Wounded. 

Minotaur: Mr. Reid, Maſter, ſlight- 
_ bf wounded. 

Niger: Two ſeamen, killed; four 


ſeamen, and one marine, (ſince dead,) 


wounded. _ | WE 
Killed and Wounded on-board the 
Enemy's Ships. | 


La Paz: One ſeaman killed; four. 


feamen wounded. | 


Eſmiralda: Two ſeamen killed; ſe- 


ventcen feamen wounded. 


Copy of a Letter to Vice-admiral Lord 
Keith, Commander in chief in the 
Mediterranean, from Capiain Hal- 

 flead, of his Majeſty's Ship Pliæ niæ, 

dated at Sea, June 13. 

My Lord, I beg leave to acquaint 
Four lordihip, that early yeſterday 
morning, being off the Hieres Iſlands, 
and little wind, I fent Licutenant 
Thompſon, with the boats of his ma- 
Jeſty's ſhip Phoenix, in chaſe of a ſmall 


veſſel landing in for Hieres Bay; and 


at one A. M. they captured her. She 


proved to be la Revanche, French na- 


tional veſſel, coppered, mounting four 
tarriage-guns and four ſwivels, with 


27 men, partly laden with brandy, 


wine, cheeſe, and pork, two days from 
Toulon, and bound to Malta with diſ- 
paiches, which were thrown overboard, 
1 am ſorry to add, that in capturing the 
3 veſſel we loſt one man; and, un- 


ortunately this morning, it blowing 


ſtrong, ſhe overſet, but happily no lives 
were loſt. L. W. HAL STE. 

[Here follows a liſt of eighty-three 
merchant veſſels, captured by his ma- 
jeſty's ſhips and veſſels on the Mediter- 


ranean ſtation, ſince the laſt return, ſo 


far as the ſame have been reported to 
Lord Keith, except thoſe of which re- 


turns have been already tranſmitted. }] 


Copy of a Letter from William Ricketts, 
Lg. to Lord Keith, K. B. Vice-ad- 


miral of the Red, and Commander 


in chief of his Mayjefly's Ships and 


Heſſols in the Mediterranean, dated 


E/ Corſo, Ancona, Aug. 28. 
My Lord, In compliance with your 


order, to deſtroy the veſſels in the 


harbour, and make a proper example 
of the town of Ceſenatico, I procceded 
with his majeſty's cutter the Pigmy oft 


that port: but, finding. it impoſſible to 


get within grape ſhot of the Mole, was 
under the neceſſity of deferring the at- 
tempt till the night of the 26th, when 
the boats of both veſſels, under the 


order of Lieutenant Yeo, firſt of El 


Corſo, proceeded to Ceſenatico, and 
ſoon after day-light J perceived them 


in poſſeſſion of the town, ſucceſsfully 


maintaining a poſition againſt ſome 
French troops in the neighbourhood ; 
but about eight obſerving a party of 
horſe in full ſpeed from Cervia, I 


Judged it prudent to call them imme- 


diately on-board, though not before 
we had the ſatisfaction of feeing that 
the gallantry of Licutenant Yeo, aided 
by Mr. Douglaſs, maſter of the Pigmy, 
had been crowned with the fulleſt ſuc- 


ceſs; the veſſels and harbour at that 


time forming but one flame; and, that 


the intent of this enterprite might not 


be loſt on the coaſt, I ſhortly afterwards 
ſent in the attached note. | 
I have the honour likewiſe to incloſe 
the report of Lieutenant Yeo, and re- 
main, &c. W. RICKETTS, 
Jo the Inhabitants of Ceſenatico. 
The treachery of your municipality, 
in cauſing to be arreſted an officer with 


diſpatches, has been long known to the 
Britiſh admiral in theſe ſeas. 
The municipality may now ſadly 


know, that rhe ſeverity. of judgment, 
long delayed, is always exemplary.” 
That the innocent ſuffer with the 
guilty, though much to be regretted, 
is the natural feature of war; and the 

ne ee, more 


more terrible infliction on this occaſion, 
prove to ſurrounding municipalities. 
| | W. RiCKET'TS. 


deſcriptions, lying within the Mole of 
7 Ceſenatico, two were ſunk and eleven 
* burnt, one of them deeply laden with 
| copper, money, and bale goods; the 
TY harbour choaked by the wreck of four 
I ſnnk in the mouth of it, and both piers 
= entirely conſumed. J. L. YEO. 
= Letter from Captain Keats, of his Ma- 
jefly's Ship Boadicea, to Earl St. 
1 Vincent, dated at Sea, Oct. 4. 
— My Lord, 1 have the honour to in- 
Te form you, that the Fiſgard chaſed from 
+ the ſquadron, on the 3oth ult. and, on 
the day following, brought in the Spa- 


niſh brig (ſloop of war) El Vivo; 


I. and alſo that. Captain Griffiths, of the 
BE Diamond, returned to the ſquadron on 
the 1ſt inſt, with a French brig priva- 
teer, of 14 guns, and 60 men, named 
1 la Rancunec, taken by that ſhip on che 
j . 27th ult. Re | E 
Be The Vivo, Spaniſh brig of war, had 
| fourteen 18-pounder carronades, and 
100 men; two days from Ferro], bound 
to America with ſealed orders and diſ- 
= patches, which they threw overboard 
Fe: during the chaſe. R. G. KEATS. 
1 Letter from Captain Middleton, of the 
BS. - Flora, dated at Sea, April g. 
To. I haye to acquaint ycu that this day, 
at 1t A. M. Vigo bearing E. by 8. 
diſtance 30 leagues, I diſcovered a 
ſchooner in the act of boarding two 
brigs; after a chaſe of five hours I had 
the ſatisfaction of capturing her. She 
proves to be the San Antonioy Animes, 
alias Aurora, belonging to Vigo, com- 
manded by Don Franciſco Fernandez 
Ferros, mounting ten guns, three of 
which ſhe hove overboard during the 


out three days from Vigo, without ma- 
king any capture. I am, &,  _ 
ROBERT MIDDLETON. 

[George Cockburne, Eſq. captain of 
his majeſty's thip la Minerve, has taken 


and 145 men; and Noftra Signora del 
Carmo, of Mures, of one gun, and 
34 men . 
The following particulars of the loſs 

of the Stag frigate are colleg ed from 

a letter from an officer in Sir James 
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the more ſtriking the example ſhould 


Report.— Of 13 veſſels, of different 


chaſe, manned with 55 men; has been 


la Mouche, of Bourdeaux, of 20 guns, 


Pultency's expedition, dated Vigo Bay. 


“ Since our arrival here, we have 
experienced moſt violent gales of wind, 
and have witneſſed a ſcene of diftreſs 
that made all our hearts ache, The 
Stag, Captain Winthrop, parted her 
cables, and was driven on ſhore at a 
place where we thought not a ſout 
would be ſaved, as it blew fo hard that 


No boat could go to their relief. We 


expected the moment ſhe ſtruck the 
would have been daſhed to pieces; but 


Providence ordered it otherwiſe, for 
ſhe was driven with her ſide againſt à 


deep cavern in the rocks, which ſo 
completely defended it, - that a boar 
could live on the inſide of the ſhip, and 
the crew landed upon the rocks. It 
was expected they would have been 
made priſoners, but ſoon after it was 
more moderate, and the boats of the 
fleet took them from the rocks, and at 
eight the was on fire. I underſtand 
Captain Winthrop, and his firſt lieu- 


tenant, who ſet fire to the ſhip, were 


very near being loſt, owing to the ſurf 


riſing very high at that time. At ten 


o'clock ſhe blew up. A cutter belong- 
ing to Guernſey went aſhore nearly at 


the time the Stag did, in a bay about 


half a mile from her; the people were 
all ſaved, kindly treated, and ſent off 
with above 1000l. in their pockets, 


which they had fold their cargo for to 


the troops. This generous act reflects 


great honour upon the Spaniſh nation, 
Mott of the men of war drove in the 


gale, and many of the tranſports drove 


aboard the ſhips of war, and were much 
damaged]; four or five were diſmaſted. 


The Tartarus bomb was ſo near the 
rocks, that every body left her, but the 
was afterwards ſaved, It was diſtreſſing 


to hear the ſignal- guns of diſtreſs all 


night, but no relief could be given.“ 
The following is an extract of a letter 
from an officer on- board the Kent In- 


diaman, dated from St. Salvadore, on 


the coaſt of Brazil, the 17th of July, 
1800, ſtating the loſs of the Queen. 
e ſhould have left this place ere 


now, but for a melanch.ly accident 
which has befallen the Queen India- 
man, which had put in here with us a 


few days fince, for want of watcr. On 
the gth, between two and three o'cl-ck 
A. M. our officer who had the watch 
on deck, diſcovered a ſmoke iſſuing 


from the gun-rcom ports of the Queen, 
which was mooted a little way from us. 


Immediately 
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Immediately we called the captain and 
officers, for although noalarm was given 
from the Queen, yet as ſhe was evidently 
on fire, every exertion was made to man 
out boats with the fre- engines, buckets, 
&c. for their afſiſtance ; but within a 
few minutes of our diſcovering the 
ſmoke, ſhe was completely in f 

from ſtern to the bows, and in a few 
minutes more, the three maſts were 
overboard. Unfortunately it blew very 


freſh, and a current of at leaſt three or 


four knots. This of courle rendered 
it difficult for the boats to get along- 
Hde to fave the people, and fo rapid 
were the flames, that about thirty ſol- 
diers periſhed bel-w decks, being un- 
able to get up the hatchways, The 
number of lives loſt is about eighty. 
Captain Craig, with the ladies, were 
on ſhore. All the officers of the ſhip 
are ſaved; and, fortunately for us, the 


current carried her clear off the Bay, 


and ſhe drove a conſiderable diſtance 
before ſhe. blew up, about ſeven A. M. 
The cauſe of the fire is not aſcertained, 
as no perſon had been in the gun-room 
after eight o'clock ; and although ſe- 
veral people wy over the gun-room 
ſcuttle, the ſmoke was not diſcovered 
till near three o'ciock. The ſcene was 
dreadful, from the cries of berween 2 
and zoo men, and many periſhing in 
the flames or ſea, Thoſe that are ſaved 
are almoſt entirely naked, from being 
\ hurried out of their beds. The re- 
maining troops, and all the paflengers, 
(about zoo,) proceed in the Kent to 
India. There are five ladies, and Ge- 
neral St. John, and family, are accom- 
modated by the captain of the Kent 
with his cabin apartment. | 
The fate of Mr. Smith, a gentleman 
of the bar, one of the paſſengers in the 


Queen, was truly deplorable.—ln en- 


deavouring to get from the ſhip, one 
of bis arms was jammed between her 
and a boat laſhed alongſide, whilſt the 
fire was ragirg near him, fo that ap- 
8 he was precluded from a poſ- 
Ability of eſcaping. In this dreadful 
dilemma he entreated ſome of the 
people who were getting over the 
ſhip's fide into another boat, to cut off 
his arm, that he might join them, which 
not being complied with, he contrived 
to take a penknife from his pocket, and 
put an immediate end to his life, by 
cutting his throat.“ | 
It is with great ſatisfaction we have 
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to inform the friends of the officers and 
crew belonging to the Snake flovp, fo 
long giver. up as totally loft, that ſhe 
is arrived ſafe from the coaſt of Africa 
at Spithead, from whehce ſhe ſailed 
on the 13th of February, and had not 
at all been heard of ſince the 25th of 


the following month, when ſhe parted 


with the ſhips in her company during 


a moſt awful ſtorm. 


A moſt dreadful fire took place at 
Wapping on Monday, the 6th, which 
was occahoned by the ſame means as 
that which devaſted 700 houſes near 
Ratcliff Highway, in the year 1794. 
A pitch kettle boiling over, took fire, 
and communicated the flames to the 
combuſtible articles in a ſail manufac- 
tcry; it ſpread like lightning, and deſ- 
troyed near 100 houſes, many of which 
were inhabited by men of great capital 
in buſineſs, and who of courſe have 
ſuffered immenſe loſſes. Great, how- 
ever, as the diſtreſs occaſioned by the 
loſs of property muſt be, it cannot be 
compared to that of a father, who ſees 
his fon engulphed in the devouring 
flames, never more to behold him. Mr, 
Culmer, who realiſed by his induſtry 
a conſiderable property, loſt not only 
that, in his old age, but his ſon and an 
apprentice, who were endeavouring to 


_ preſerve part of it. Mr. Conolly, a 


publican, in paſſing near Mr. Culmer's 
houſe, likewiſe loſt his life; and a poor 


woman was killed by a fall of bricks 


and tiles from one of the burning houſes. 
Meſfrs. Jones, Weatherhead, and Son, 
have loſt at leaſt 12,000], by the con- 
flagration. The Dundee Arms public- 
houſe was deſtroyed, as was Mr. Gib- 
bon's private houſe and wharf, with a 


conſiderable part of the buildings in 


Queen's-head-alley, and Red-lion- 
ſtreet. The Marine Police Office, 


next the water, has been burned. The 


exploſion from a quantity of gun-pow- 
der, kept in the above premiſes, occa- 
ſioned a ſhock to ve felt for more than 
a mile. The ruins were burning all 


Tueſday, but did not extend their bane- 


ful influence farther than they had done 
the preceding day. The fire was prin- 
cipally ſuppreſſed by the execution per- 
formed by the floating fire-engine of 
the Sun Fire Office; and here we ought 
not to forget to beſtow our praiſe and 


admiration on the activity and courage 


of the fireman of all the offices. 
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THE dark and ſubtle character of 
| Louis XI. is ſufficiently illuſ- 
trated by a review of his reign; for 
which we muſt refer the reader to the 
annexed Hiſtory of France, Vol. I. 
p. 363-402. The arts by which he 
undermined the freedom of the people, 
humbled the pride of the nobility, eſta- 
bliſhed a ſtanding army, and converted 
a limited into a deſpotic government, 
will be the object of our preſent en- 
quir . | ; 

The ſyſtem which had been cauti- 
BS ouſly and covertly purſued by Charles 
== VII. was more openly adopted, and 
more vigorouſly embraced, by his ſon 

and ſucceſſor, Louis XI. Yet the 
daring [pirit which his carly meaſures 


ES proclaimed, gave a tranſient union to 


the nobility, whom he wiſhed to op- 
W preſs; a momentary ſally of reſent- 
ment linked them in one great plan of 
defence; and Louis bcheld with terror 
a confederacy which was dignified by 
= the appellation of The League for the 
Public Good. A body compoſed of 
ſuch diſcordant members could not. 
long retain its ſtability; it was foon 


E 


diſſolved by the arts of Louis; and the 
WE monarch, to avert the danger of a fu- 
ture confederacy, ſteadily perſevered in 
the plan of more filently, though not 
ess effectually, extinguiſhing the pri- 
veileges of the nobles. He filled all the 
departments of government with new 
nen, and often with perſons whom 
ee had called from the loweſt and moſt 
eeſpiſed functions in life, and raifed at 
leaſure to ſtations of great power or 
ruſt: theſe were the only confidents 
hom he conſulted in forming his en- 
erpriſes, aud on whom he devolved 
e execution of them. The | barons, 
emoved from the throne, were treated 
Pith ſtudied neglect; every artifice 
as employed to leflen them in the 
i mation of the people; and the king 
duoufly laboured to degrade the 
Er der, and to reduce the members of it 
the ſame level with his other ſub- 
as. No ſooner had the ſubtle mo- 
Arch proſcribed his nobility from. 
lces of truſt, and deſpoiled them of 
pularity, than he threw off the maſk, 
3 Id diſplayed the open features of the 
7 Vol, VIII. No. 107. : 0 


bloody and unfeeling tyrant. Thoſe 
perſons of rank who pretumed to op- 
poſe his ſchemes, or were ſo unforru- 
nate as to awaken his jealouſy, were 
perſecuted with a rigour from which 
the pride of birth had hitherto exempt- 
ed them. They were tricd by judges 
who had no right to take cognizance 
of their actions: they were ſubjected 
to the moſt ſevere tortures; and were 
frequently condemned to execution on 
the public'ſcatfold, without regard to 
their illuſtrious parentage, or the dig- 


nity of their condition. The houfes ok 


Luxemburgh and Armagnac were vio— 
lated by the hands of the common exe- 
cutioner ; and the eſtates of the Duke 
of Bourbon were confiſcated by the ca- 
pricious fuſpicions of his ſovereign. 
The people beheld with aſtoniſh- 
ment, but perhaps with regret, an 
order of men whom they had been ac- 


cuſtomed to regard with a mixture of 


reverence and fear, ſhut up in dun- 
geons, carried about in iron cages, or 
condemned to the moſt degrading 
deaths, at the voice of their imperious 


' maſter: who, while he ſtripped his 
barons of their power and privileges, 


daily extended the prerogative of the 
crown. To the ſtanding torces which: 
his father had raiſed, he added fx thou- 
ſand Swils, at that time éſteemed the 
moſt diſciplined infantry in Europe, 
and whom he attached to his ſervice by 


the moſt liberal donatives and pay. 


Theſe he confidered as the faitnfui 
guardians of his authority; in their 
valour he implicitly confided; and 
during the latter part of his reign he 


kept a conſiderable body of them en- 


camped in one place. 

Such an additional eſtabliſhment re- 
quired an augmentation of the royal 
revenues; and Louis was not diffident 
in aſſerting the prerogative which his 
father had aſſumed of levying taxes 
without the concurrence of the ſtates- 


general. The impoſts which Charles 


VII. had eſtabliſhed were nearly tre- 
bled by Louis XI. and. thoſe extraordi- 
nary burthens, the odium of which he 
was unwilling to bear, the ſubtle mo- 
narch impoled through the medium of 
the ſtates; and daily diminiſhed the 
—  n Popularity 
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popularity of thoſe aſſemblies, by ren- 
dering them the inſtruments of his ex- 
actions. On theſe occaſions he firſt 


diſplayed thoſe arts of corruptions in 


which modern princes have fince fo 
eminentlyexcelled ; and, by influencing 
the election of repreſentatives, by, 


bribing or overawing the members, by 


artfully changing the forms of their 
deliberations, he converted the nominal 
guardians of the liberties and property. 
of the people into the ſubſervient tools 
and {upple miniſtersof the crown ; and, 
while he affected to reſpect the chan- 
nel, fatally poiſoned the ſource, of 
freedom. France, by his various ac- 
quiſitions, and by the perſevering po- 
licy of his adminiſtration, was formed 


Into one compact kingdom, which ac- 
| knowledged and obeyed the fingle 


hand of its maſter; and, after a reign 
of twenty-three years, which by the 
acquiſition of Burgundy, Artois, and 
Provence, laid the foundation of the 
ſubſequent grandeur of France, Louis, 
in the ſixty- firſt year of his age, expired. 
Dreaded by his ſubjects, whom he had 
continually oppreſſed, and deteſted by 
his neighbours, whom he had affidu- 
ouſly deceived, he yet obtained, from 
the obſequious temper of the repre- 
ſentative of St. Peter, the title of The 
Moſt Chriflian King; a title that has 
been invariably tranſmitted to his ſuc- 


ceſſors. | 


The homage which vice is obliged to 
Pay to virtue was, perhaps, never 
3 exemplified than in the inftruc- 
tions this artful and ſanguinary tyrant 
drew up for the uſe of his ſon Charles 
VIII. © The greateſt care of a ſove- 
reign,” ſays he, “' is to free his ſub- 
jects from all oppreſſions, and to take 
particular care of the widow and or- 
phan. If a prince wiſhes to lift up his 


| hands pure and ſpotleſs to heaven, he 


ſhould be contented with his own do- 


main, and with the old taxes. He 


ſhould ever be afraid to raiſe new im- 


poſts, unleſs in caſes of the extremeſt 
neceſſity, and for the good of the ſtate. 


Princes are not, in general, ſufficiently 
ſenſible of the value of friendſhip. 
They ſhouid endeavour to have about 
them perſons no leſs attached to them 


by perſonal regard than by intereſt. 
War is a ſcourge to a nation. It 


brings with inſelf dangers and erils, 


more neceſſary internal appendages of 


KING or FRANCE. 
the deſtruction of the country, of its in. 
habitants, and of its wealth. Favours 
and emoluments were never intended 
for the idle and the indolent, for per. 
ſons who are uſelefs, and a burthen 
upon the late. | | | 
Louis, though cruel, perfidious, and 
rapacious, having no regard for the 


devotion, gave very much into the cx. 
ternal marks of it. His body,“ ſays 
one of his cotemporaries, © was en- 
tirely covered with reliques and ſcapu- 
laries, to which ſome ſuppoſed religi- 
ous virtue was attached, and on his hat 
he always wore a leaden image of the 
Virgin, to which he paid ſuch par- 
ticular reſpect and veneration, that, 
whenever he was about to do any thing 
wicked or unjuſt, he always put it aſide, 
Having, however, committed what 
acts of injuſtice or of cruelty he 
thought fit for his purpoſe, he aſſumed 
it again, and prayed in great confidence 
to her whoſe image it repreſented, 
Indeed, the laſt words that he was 
heard to articulate, as he was dying, 
were, Notre Dame d' Embrun, ma bonne 
maitreſſe, aides moi. In reverence 
to his beloved miſtreſs, he made her 
Counteſs of Boulogne fur Mer; and 
alhgned lands near that city for the 
maintenance of her image tothe cathe- 
dral of it, and for celebrating maſſes to 
her honour. 55 | | 
Louis was ſecret in what he did : he 
ſaid, © If my hat were to know my 
ſecret, I would throw it into the fire 
immediately.“ This made ſome one ſay 
of him, on ſeeing the monarch on horſe- 
back, © There goes the ſtrongeſt horſe 
in all France, for he carries on his back 
the king and all his council.“ A fa. 
vourite maxim with Louis was, © The 
prince who does not know how' to dil- 
ſemble, does not know how to reign.” 
But,“ ſays Duclos, © he might often 
loſe the advantage of this maxim, by 
repeating it inceſſantly. Diffimulz- 
tion can never be uſetul to any one Wi 
who is ſuſpected of it. Louis would 
have gained more by it, if he had leß 
affected the reputation of being filled 
8 8 
In conſequence of the reputation * 
Louis in this reſpect, John, king of 15 
Arragon, wrote to his fon, to avril 
him not to enter into any perſonal 5 
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ject of diſpute between them. © Do 


not you know,” ſays he, © that, the 


inſtant you negociate with Louis, you 
will be w-xſed ? Bis diſſimulation de- 
generates often into actual falſehood, 
from which it is uſually ſeparated by a 
very narrow limit indeed. He is con- 
tinually introducing into pelitics that 


artifice which but rarely ſupplies their 


conference with Louis upon ſome ſub- 
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defects, and which always diſgraces 
them.“ This reſtleſs and ſuſpicious 
prince eſtabliſhed poſts in France, that 
he might be the ſooner advertiſed of all 
that paſſed in his own or the neighbour- 
ing D dotns, He employed in this 


ſervice 230 couriers, who delivered the 
letters at the different ſtations, and in 


the various towns through which they 


paſſed in their courſe, | 


OPERATIONS OF THE NAVY.—Continued from page 79. 


OF THE BATTLE. 


N a naval engagement, the preſent 
mode, as has already been obſerved, 
is to draw up the fleet in a ſtraight 
line upon one of the cloſe-hauled lines 
under an eaſy ſail. The frigates, fire- 
ſhips, tranſports, &. are placed at pro- 
per diſtances on the other fide, with 


reſpect to the enemy. The diſtance, 


between two adjacent ſhips in the line 


is uſually about a cable's length; but 


the admiral increaſes or diminiſhes this 
interval according to circumſtances. 
The nearer, however, the ſhips are to 
each other, the ſtronger is the line, and 


the more difficult to be broken or 


forced by the enemy; but ſtill there 
muſt be a ſufficient interval left, fo that 
if a ſhip receive conſiderable damage, 
ſhe may be got out of the line without 
becoming foul or falling aboard of the 
ſhip next aſtern, which would be the 


means of putting the whole line in con- 


fuſion, 85 | 
The ſtrength of a fleet depends alfo 
more on the largeneſs of the ſhips, and 
the weight of the metal, than in their 
number. The fewer the number of 
ſhips in a fleet, the more diſtinctly will 
the ſignals be perceived and anſwered 


by thoſe near the extremities of the 
line; the better alſo will the order 


of battle be kept, and the fleet more 


eaſily manceuvred. A large ſhip is 
not ſo ſoon diſabled as a ſmall one; and 
in the caſe of a three-decker, although 
the upper deck ſhould happen to be 


confuſed with the wreck of broken 
maſts, yards, &c. and hence it being 
ſcarcely poſſible to work the guns on 
that deck, yer if the weather be not 
tempeſtuous, the guns on the other two 


decks may be worked, If boarding 


HMould be deemed practicable, it is evi- 


dent. that the large ſhip, upon account 
of the height ef her (ide, as well as for 
other reaſons, will have greatly the ad- 
vantage over one of a lets fize. Large 
ſhips are alſo for the moſt part more 
able to encounter a ſtorm than ſmall 
ones; and in a gale of wind large ſhips 


bave commonly the advantage in point 
of ſailing. Hence it is obvious, that a 


fleet compoſed of large ſhips may have 
rcatly the advantage over a fleet con- 
iſting of lels ſhips, though much more 
numerous. e | 
As in a naval engagement the two 
fleets are drawn up cloſe-hauled, on 
two lines parallel to each other, one of 


theſe fleets is therefore to the windward 
of the other. 


The windward fleet has 
ſeveral advantages not poſſeſſed by the 
fleet to leeward, and the leeward fleet 
has alſo advantages over-the weather 
Reet. 
tages of each of theſe fleets are as follow: 

The fleet to windward may ap- 
proach the leeward fleet at pleaſure, 
and can therefore determine the time 


of commencement of the action. If 


the weather fleet is more numerons, 1t 


may fend down a detachment of thips _ 


on the rear of the leeward fleet, ard 


thereby put it into confuſion. If any 
of the ſhips of the fleet to leeward 


ſhould be diſabled, the fleet to wind- 


ward may with great eaſe ſend down 


their fire-ſhips upon them, or ſend a 
detachment after any part that gives 
way. The weather fleet may board if 
the admiral thinks proper; and it is 
ſcarcely incommoded with the ſmoke, 
which is carried off by the wind to the 
fleet to leeward, . 

The diſadvantages of the fleet to 
windward are, an inability to quit the 


O 2 fight 


The advantages and diſadvan- 
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fight when once engaged, without 
being obliged to paſs through the 


enemy's line, which is extremely dan- 


gerous; becauſc the ſhips being already 


very much injured before they are ob- 
liged ro fly, they muſt expect to be (till 
moreſo; and as they have it no longer 
in their power to form the order of re- 
treat, this manceuvre is abſolutely a deſ- 
If the fleet to windward 


tack altogether, in order to get off, the 


line to leeward may do the ſame, after 


having raked the weather ſhips in ſtays, 
and follow them on the other tack, 
with the advantage of having gained 


the wind of the centre and rear divi— 
If it blows © 
| Freſh, it is ſeldom that weather ſhips 
have their lower deck guns ſufficiently: 


ſions of the flying line. 


elevated; whence it reſults, that the 


ſhip being a little inclined on the lee 


ſide, the guns often run out again at 
their ports after being fired, which 


very much retards the ſervice of the 


artillery, fince the guns are obliged to 
be bowſed in again every time for load- 
ing; and oftentimes they can make no 
uſe at all of their lower tier. Again, 


| ſuch of the ſhips as are ſo diſabled as to be 


obliged to quit the line, cannot caſily 


for that purpoſe, ſhould always b* 
hoiſted out from each ſhip before the 
engagement begins. Other wiſe, if the 
ſhips in the weather line, not being too 
cloſe, have the neceſſary ſpace to ob- 
ſerve what paſſes ahead of them, and to 
manceuvre, they ought to range them- 
ſelves co leeward of the diſabled ſhip, 
in order to cover her, and approach 


nearer to the enemy; all the other 


ſhips bearing up alſo together to pre- 
ſerve the line. | OT 

The ſhips in the line to leeward 
have the advantage of ſerving with fa- 


cility and effect their lower=deck guns 


do it, becauſe in veering, for want of 


being able to tack, they fall between 
the two lines, where they are raked 
ahead, and by that means completely 


| you in diſorder ; but, thould they be 


ortunate enough to be able to finiſh 
their evolution, it is ſtill very difficult 


for them, diſabled as they are, to get 
to windward of their line, and ver 


often they fall foul of the next ſhips 
aſtern of them, which have it fcarceſy 


in their power to prevent the accident 


on account of the fire and ſmoke, eſpe- 
cially if the line 1s much contracted; 


and ſhould they perceive it, and try to 


avoid bcing run toul of by falling back 
on their next ſhip aſtern, and ſo on thus 
ſucceſſively, it might happen, that from 


one tothe other a great part of the fleet 


being obliged to manœuvre, their fire 
would leflen, and very often ceaſe, by 


their covering each other ; when, if the 
enemy take the advantage of this criti- 


cal moment, the diſorder encreaſes, and 
all is loſt, But theſe inconveniences 
thay be partly prevented by having the 
Ciſabled ſhips quickly towed out of the 
line by the boats of the fleet, which, 


i 


in all weathers proper for fleets to 
come to action: they can quit the en- 
gagement at pleaſure : their diſabled 
ſhips can without difficulty quit their 
ſtations when neceſſity requires it: 
they can form the order of retreat with 
more readineſs, or continue the action 
as long as convenient: in ſhort, the lee 
line of battle, if ſuperior in number, 
can allo double the enemy, by making 
ſome of the ſhips in the van or rear to 
tack, and put one of the extremities of 
the enemy's line between two fires : 
and, it they are formed in time, they 
may cannonade the enemy while bear- 
ing down to the attack. 5 

The diſadvantages of the fleet to lee- 
ward are, its being very much annoyed 
by the ſmoke, and a continued ſhower 
of fire from the wads falling on board, 
repelled by the wind, which if not at- 
tended to may be ꝓroductive of dread- 


ful conſequences. The ſhips of the 


line tolceward cannot attempt to board 
thoſe of the other whatever may be 
their- inclination for it; they can hardly 
do more than accept the battle, without 
being able to determine either time or 
diſtance: it is even with great difficulty 
that they can avoid being boarded, or 
prevent their line from t :ing broken, 
if the weather ſhips are bent upon do- 
ing it; and their fire-ſthips are very 
ſeldom of uſe. 5 

A general rule for the adoption of 
either the weather or lee gage cannot 
be laid down. Sometimes the one is 
preferable, and ſometimes the other; 


and very often the commander in chief 


has it not in 'his power to make an 
option. | | 
Having proceeded ſo far with reſpe& 
to the line of battle, it may not be im- 
| — | proper 
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proper to introduce in this place an ac- 
count of a naval engagement, with the 
conduct to be obſerved previous to, and 
during the time of, its continuance. 

The engagement will not begin till 


the admiral makes the ſignal, unleſs an 


action is inſenſibly brought on by fome 
unavoidable circumſtances in the line, 


or poſition of the van or rear of both 
| fleets in forming or approaching each 


other. The admiral, in ſuch caſe, will 
make the proper ſignal for the van or 


rear, by the diftinguiſhing flag of either 
of theſe diviſions, which will undoubt- 
ecedly regulate the neceſſary manceuvres 


of the reſt of the fleet throughout the 
whole line. | | I 
During the time of an engagement 
the greateſt ſilence 1s to be obſerved in 
each ſhip; no one muſt quit his poſt 
upon pain of death ; and ſhould any 
one happen torefuſe obeying an officer, 


he ſhall be pur to death on the ſpot ; 


the ſame alſo ſhall be done to any one 


who ſhall hide himſelf, or feign to be 


wounded. The wounded muſt be car- 
Tied or conducted to the ſurgeon by 
thoſe who have been appointed by the 
captain for that purpoſe. Should any 
one diſcover an advantage to be taken, 


he ſhall inform the officer who ſtands 


neareſt him. No kind of rigging what- 


ever is to touched without an order, 
Should any dangerous ſhot be received 


at the waterline of the ſhip, ſuch of 
the calkers, or carpenters, or any other 
perſon who perceives it, ſhall inform in 
private the captain with it, without 
ſaying a word of the ſame to any one 


elſe upon pain of death, unleſs it be a 


ſuperior officer; the ſame precaution 

ſhall alſo be obferved about any part 

of the ſhip catching fire, = 
Whilft the fleets are engaged, the 


_ admiral carries but little ſail: in this, 


however, he muſt conduct himſelf by 


the motions of the enemy, the ſhips al- 
Ways obſerving to keep cloſe in the 


lines; and if any ſhip happens to get 
out of the line, the ſhip which immedi— 
ately follows is to pay no regard to her, 


but endeavour to keep her ſtation in 


A captain muſt not quit his poſt in 
the line upon any pretence whatever, 


unleſs his ſhip ſhould be ſo greatly 
damaged as to render her incapa-. 


ble of continuing the action. The 
little fail a fleet is under at ſuch a 
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time may in general give the ſhips, 
though damaged in their rigging, &c. 
time enough to repair their defects, 
without caufing an unneceſſary inter- 
ruption in the line, by withdrawing 
out of act ion when their ſervice might 


perhaps be of the utmoſt importance ta 


the reſt of the fleet. 


A on through too impetuous a 
deſire o 


diſtinguiſhing himſelf, ought 
never to break the order of the line, 
however inviting the advantage of an 
attack might then appear to him to ſe- 
cure ſucceſs: he muſt wait with pati- 
ence the ſignal of the admiral or com- 


manding officer of his diviſion, becauſe 


it is always more eſſential to preſerve 


and ſupport a cloſe line in action, as it 
conſtitutes the principal ſtrength of a 


flect in general, than to attend to a 


particular attack between two ſhips, 


which commonly decides but little with 
regard to the whole, however glorious 
in their appearance, unleſs with a view 
at the ſame time of taking or deſtroy = 


ing a flag ſhip of the enemy's, and 


where ſucceſs alone, even then, can 


juſtify the attempt. 


The two immediate ſeconds to the 


admiral ought to direct part of their 
fire againſt the enemy's flag-ſhip, or 


any other that may attack their admiral; 


ſo that their chief attention ſhould be 


employed more in his defence than in 
that of their own proper ſhip, as they 


muſt ſacrifice every other confideration 


to the honour of their flag. The fame 
attention muſt likewiſe be paid to an 
other ſhip that may find herſelf en- 
gaged with one of the enemy's flag- 
ſhips; the next to her ahead and aftern 
ſhould ſerve in that reſpect as ſeconde, 
by dividing part of their fire againſt 
ſuch flag-officer, in order to make him 
ſtrike the ſooner. 


If any flag- officer ſtand in need of be- 


ing aſſiſted, he will of courſe make a ſig- 


nal for the corps de reſerve; or, if there 


ſhould be none, he will fignify the ſame 


to his diviſion; on which his two ſe⸗ 


conds, with thoſe neareſt him, will 
cloſe in to cover him, and continue the 
action. The frigates of his ſquadron 
will likewiſe be ready to give him the 
neceſſary aſſiſtance; and, if he ſhould 
ſtill continue the attack, he will in a 
particular manner be fupported by his 
whole diviſion. | | 


Thoſe ſhips which happen to be moſt 


expole 
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expoſed to danger will naturally make 
the ordinary ſignals upon the occaſion, 
if they ſhould receive any hurt or da- 
mage, inorder to be ſupported by ſuch 


of the line as are neareſt to them. 


When a fleet is ſo far ſuperior in 
number as to able to extend itſelf both 
ahead and aſtern conſiderably beyond 
the enemv's line, the admual generally 
forms the exceſs into a body of reſerve, 


drawn up in a line on the other fide of 


the fleet with reſpect to the enemy. 
If the body of reſerve is to windward, 
the ſhips compoſing it are to be drawn 
up in a line with the frigates neareſt 
abreaſt of the centre; but, if to lee- 


ward, a little ahead of them; being 


careful at the ſame time to keep within 


reach of obſerving diſtinctly all the 


ſignals and motions of the fleet, and to 
be ready to replace ſuch of the ſhips as 
may happen to be diſmaſted or driven 


out of the live, where all intervals muſt 


be properly ſtrengthened, and carefully 
filled up again without Joſs of time. 
The body of reſerve is uſually formed 
at the ſame time with the line, toprevent 
any irregularity that may happen on 
leaving any intervals or openings; yet 
the admiral may draw ſhips out of the 


line to form a body of. reſerve, according 


to the time and circumſtances of his 


ſituation. 


The oldeſt captain, after the ſenior 


officer who commands the body of re- 
Nerve, ought to relieve the firſt, or cloſe 


that part of the line which the difabled 
ſhip has been obliged to quit; and ſo 
on ſucceſſively of the reſt. 

The commanding officer of the body 
of reſerve will not be detached with 
the whole corps, unleſs on ſome preſſing 
occaſion, to fortify the line, where ſuch 
reinforcement is abſolutely neceſſary. 
If to defend one of the flag-officers 
of the three ſquadrons, he will be fol- 
lowed by the next ſenior officer of the 
reſerve, who was not before detached, 


in order to place themſelves as ſeconds, 


the firſt ahead and the other aſtern of. 
the flag they are to ſupport, without 
any diminution of the honour of his 
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own proper ſeconds at the ſame time” 
as they are only called in through ne- 
ceſſity on that emergency, being not 
engaged before, and conſequently better” 
able to aſſiſt and ſupport the admiral; 
their duty being likewiſe toexert their 


utmoſt efforts in attacking, or, if poſſi- 


ble, in boarding the enemy's flag ſhip, 
to force him to yield, except they are 
particularly ordered off to ſome other 
quarter or part of the line. ts 
The admiral will ſometimes order 
the whole body of reſerve to reinforce. 
one of the three ſquadrons of the fleet, 
as he may ſee occaſion 3 which, when 
he does, the body muſt make all the 
ſail it can, that each ſhip may place 
herſelf ſucceſſively, the firſt in the firſt 
interval, the ſecond in the ſecond inter- 
val, and fo on throughout. If a part 
only of the body of reſerve 1s wanted, 


the proper ſignal will be made accord- 


ingly. 1 
When the admiral has no further oc- 


caſion for the body of reſerve, he will 


make the proper ſignal for the ſhips 
compoſing it to reſume their reſpective 
poſts in the line, and theſe ſhips will 
repeat the ſignals. . 55 

If any captain in the fleet think he 
can board with ſucceſs one of the 
enemy's ſhips, he will ſignify the ſame 
tothe admiral by hoiſting the boarding 
flag, together with his particular pen- 
dant, to be more plainly diſtinguiſhed : 
the admiral in return will make the 
proper ſignal of approbation, or other- 
wiſe if he diſapprove of the attempt, by 


letting fly that ſhip's, aig g pen- 
e 


dant that ſhe may obſerve the fignal 
the better. Before the captain can make 
the ſignal, he ought to conſider well 
the ill conſequences that might attend 
ſuch an enterpriſe if he ſhould fail of 


ſucceſs; for the breaking of the order 


or diſpoſition of the line, by quitting 
his poſt, may be of much greater diſad- 
vantage to the whole, than any advan- 
tage ariſing from his victory, except 
that over a flag-ſhip. + x 

[ To be continued.}] 


MEMOIRS or LOVE any GALLANTRY, 


EDWARD AND LOUISA. | 


CIR Edward Richley had been firſt 
kJ abroad at an early period of life, 


ſoon after the death of his father had 
left him maſter of a very large eſtate, 
| wich 


oo 


* 


OS: 


than a tutor. 


Edward to ſenfe and life. 


which he had the good fortune to in- 
herit, and all the inclination natural 
to youth to enjoy. Though always 


: ſumptuous, however, and ſometimes 


rofuſe, he was obſerved never to be 
ridiculous in his expences ; and though 
ne was now and then talked of as a 
man of pleaſure and diſſipation, he al- 
ways left behind him more inſtances 
of beneficence than of irregularity, 
For that reſpe& and eſteem in which 


his character, amidſt all his little er- 


rors, was generally held, he was ſup— 
poſed a good deal indebted to the ſo- 


ciety of a gentleman who had been 


his companion at the univerſity, and 
now attended bim rather as a friend 
This gentleman was 
unfortunately ſeized at Marſeilles with 
a lingering diſorder, for which he was 
under the neceſſity of taking a ſea voy- 
age, leaving Sir Edward to profecute 
the remaining part of his intended tour 


alone. | 


Deſcending into one of the valleys 


of Piedmont, where, notwithſtanding 
the ruggedneſs of the road, Sir Ed- 


ward, with a prejudice natural to his 
country, preferred the conveyance of 
an Engliſh hunter to that of an Italian 
mule, his horſe unluckily made a falſe 


ſtep, and fell with its rider to the 


ground, from which Sir Edward was 


| lifted by his ſervants with ſcarce any 


ſigns of life. They conveyed him on 
2 litter to the neareſt houſe, which 
happened to be the dwelling of a pea- 


fant rather above the common rank, 
at whoſe door ſome of his neighbours 


were aſſembled at a ſcene of rural 
merriment, when the train of Sir Ed- 
ward brought up their maſter in the 
condition 1 have deſcribed. The com- 
paſſion natural to his fituation was ex- 
cited in all; but the owner of the man- 
ſion, whoſe name was Venoni, was 
particularly moved with it. He ap- 
plied himſelf immediately to take care 
of the ſtranger, and, with the aſſiſ⸗ 


tance of his daugher, who left the 


dance ſhe was engaged in with great 
marks of agitation, ſoon reſtored Sir 
Venoni 
poſſeſſed ſome little ſkill in ſurgery, 
and his daughter produced a book of 
receipts in medicine. Sir Edward, 


after being blooded, was put to bed, 
and attended with every poſſible care 
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by his hoſt and his family, A conſi- 
derable degree of fever was the conſe. 
quence of his accident; but after ſome 
days it abated, and in little more than 


a week he was able to join in the ſo- 


Cicty of Venoni and his daughter. 


He could not help expreffing ſome 


ſurpriſe at the appearance of refine- 
ment in the converſation of the latter, 
much beyond what her ſituation ſeem- 
ed likely to confer. Her father ac- 
counted for it. She had received her 
education in the houle of a lady, who 
happened to paſs through the valley, 
and to take ſhelter in Venom!'s cottage 
(for his houſe was but a better ſort 
of cottage) the night of her birth: 
& When her mother died,” ſaid he, 
„ the fignora, whoſe name, at her de- 
fire, we had given the child, took her 
home to her own houſe. There ſhe 


was taught many things, of whichthere - 


is no need here; yet the is not fo proud 
of her learning as to with to leave her 


father in his old age; and I hope ſoon 


to have her ſettled near me for life.“ 
But Sir Edward had now an oppor- 


tunity of knowing Louiſa better than 


from the deſcription of her father, 


Mufic and painting, in both of which 
arts the was a tolerable proficient, Sir 
Edward had ſtudied with ſucceſs. Lou- 
iſa felt a tort of pleaſure from her draw- 


ings, which they had never given her 


betore, when they were praiſed by Sir 
Edward; and the family concerts of 


Venoni were very different from what 
they had formerly been, when onee 
his gueſt was ſo far recovered as to be 


able to join in them. The flute of Ve- 


noni excelled all the other muſic of the- 
valley; his daughter's lute was much 
beyond it; Sir Edward's violin was 


finer than either, Bur his converſation 
with Louiſa—it was that of a ſuperior 
order of beings !—fcience, taſte, ſenti- 
It was long ſince Louiſa had 
heard theſe ſounds. Amidit the igno- 


rance of the valley, it was luxury to 


ment! 


hear them; from Sir Edward, who was 


a molt engaging figure, they were dou- 
In his countenance 
there was always an expreſſion ani- 
mated and intereſting ; his ick ne ſs had 
overcome ſomewhat of the firſt, but 
greatly added to the power of the latter. 


bly delightful, 


Louiſa's perſon was not leſs captivating 


Sand Sir Edward had not ſeen it ſo 


long | 


3 : ; 
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long without emotion. During his ill- 
nefs he thought this emotion but gra- 
titude; and when it firſt grew warmer 
he checked it, from the thought of her 
Gtuation, and of the debt he owed her. 
But the ſtruggle was too ineffeCtual to 


overcome, and, of conſequence, m- 


creaſed his paſhon. There was but 
one way in which the pride of Sir Ed- 


ward allowed of its being gratiſied. 


He ſometimes thought of this as a baſe 
unworthy one; but he was the fool of 


words which he had often deſpiſed, the 


flave of manners he had often condemn - 
ed. He at laſt compromiſed mattes 
with himſelf; he reſolved, if he could, 
to think no more of Louiſa; at any 


rate to think np more of the ties of gra- 


titude or the reſtraints of virtue. 
Louiſa, who truſted to both, now 
communicated to Sir Edward an im- 
portant ſecret. It was at the cloſe of a 
piece of muſic which they had been 


playing in the abſence of her father. 


She took up her lute, and touched a 
little wild melancholy air, which the 
had compoſed to the memory of her 


mother: That,” ſaid ſhe, © nubody 


ever heard except my father; I play 


it ſometimes when I am alone, and in 
low ſpirits. I don't know how I came 


to think of it now; yet I have ſome 


reaſon to be ſad.” Sir Edward preſſed 


to know the cauſe : after ſome heſita- 


tion, ſhe told it all. Her father had 


fixed on the fon of a neighbour, rich in 


poſſeſſions, but rude in manners, for 
her huſband, Againſt this match ſhe 
had always proteſted as ſtrongly as a 
ſenſe of duty and the mildnels of her 
nature would allow ; but Venoni was 
obſtinately bent on the match, and the 


was wretched from the thoughts of it. 


* To marry, where one cannot love, 


to marry ſuch a man, Sir Edward,''— 


Jr was an opportunity beyond his power 
of reſiſtance. Sir Edward preſſed her 
hand; ſaid it would be profanation to 


think of ſuch a marriage; praiſed her 
beauty, extolled her virtues, and con- 
cluded by ſwearing that he adored her. 


She heard him with unſuſpeCting plea- 
ſure, which her bluſhes could ill con— 
ccal. Sir Edward improved the fa- 
yourable moment ; talked of the ar- 
dency of his paſſion, the inſigniſicancy 


of ceremonies and forms, the inefficacy 


of legal engagements, the eternal dura» 
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would have reproached him, but her 


tions. 


She turned, and beheld Sir Edward. 
hand, he caſt on the earth a melancholy 


ward?” ſaid Louiſa, with a voice faint 


to ſpeak what I wiſhed, though it 


plation. This moment I leave you, 


tion of thoſe dictated by love; and, in 
ſine, urged her going off with him, to 
crown both their days with happineſs. 
Louiſa ſtarted at that propoſal. She 


heart was not made for it; ſhe could 
oaly weep. 3 

They were interrupted by the arri- 
val of her father with his intended ſon- 
in-law, He was juſt ſuch a man as 
Louiſa had repreſented him; coarſe, 
vulgar, and ignorant. But Venoni;, 
though much above their neighbour in 
every thing but riches, looked on him 
as poorer men often look on the wealthy, 
and diſcovered none of his imperfec- 
He took his daughter aſide, told 
her he had brought her future huſband, 
and that he intended they ſhould be 
married in a week at fartheſt. | 

Next morning Louiſa was indiſpoſed, 
and kept her chamber. Sir Edward 
was now perfectly recovered. He was 
engaged to go out with Venom ; but, 
before his departure, he took up his 
violin, and touched a few plaintive notes 
on it. They were heard by Louiſa. 

In the evening ſhe wandered forth 
to indulge her ſorrows alone. She had 
reached a {ſequeſtered ſpot, where ſome 
poplars formed a thicket on the banks 
of a little ſtream that watered the val- 
” A nightingale was perched on one 
of them, and had already begun its ac- 
cuſtomed ſong. Louiſa fat down on a 
withered ſtump, leaning her cheek up- 
on her hand. After a little while, the 
bird was ſcared from its perch, and 
flitted from the thicket. Louiſa roſe | 
from the ground, and burſt into tears, 


His countenance had much of its for- 
mer languor; and, when he took her 


look, and ſeemed unable to ſpeak his 
feelings. Are you not well, Sir Ed- 


and weak,—* 1 am ill, indeed,” ſaid 
he, © but my illneſs is of the mind. 
Louiſa cannot cure me of that. TI am. 
wretched; but I deſerve to be fo. 1 
have broken every law of hoſpitality, 
and every obligation of gratitude. I 
have dared to wiſh for happineſs, and 


wounded the heart of my deareſt bene» _ 
factreſs—but I will make a ſevere ex- 


-» 
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== Louiſa; I go to be wretched; but you 
5 may be happy; happy in your duty 
to a father; happy, it may be, in the 
5 arms of a huſband, whom the poſſeſſion 
5 of ſuch a wife may teach refinement 
0 and ſenſibility— I go to my native 
15 country, to hurry through ſcenes of 
= irkſomc buſineſs or taſteleſs amuſe- 
3 ment; th+ I may, if poſſible, procure 
a ſort of h-if-oblivion of that happineſs 
which I have left behind, a liſtleſs en- 
durance of that life which I once dream- 


tog 
proaches; but the quiet and unup= 
braiding forrows of Louiſa nouriſhed 
thoſe feelings of tenderneſs and at- 
tachment. She never mentioned her 
wrongs 1n words: ſometimes a few 
Karting tears would ſpear them; and, 
when time had given her a little more 
compolure, her lute diſcourſed melan- 
choly muſic. LINE 

On their arrival in England, Sir Ed- 
ward carried Lovila to his feat in the 


1 country. There che was treated with * 
5 ed might be made delightful with Lou- all the obſervance of a wife; and, had“ jd 
wi fel”? | | ſhe choſen it, might have commanded "Th 
. Tears were the only anſwer the could more than the ordinary ſplendour of by 
x give. Sir Edward's ſervants appeared, one. But ſhe would not allow the in- 4 


with a carriage, ready for his depar- 
ture. He took from his pocket two 
pictures: one he had drawn of Louiſa 
he faſtened round his neck, and, kiſſing 
it with rapture, hid it in his boſom, 
The other he held out in a heſitating 
manner: © This,” ſaid he,“ if Louiſa 
will accept of it, may ſometimes put her 


dulgence of Sir Edward to blazon with _ 13 
equipage and ſhow that fate which ſhe { 
wiſhed always to hide, and, if poſſible, 
to forget. Her books and her muſic 
were her only plcaſures, if pleaſures 
they could be called, that ſerved but 
to alleviate miſery, and to blunt, for a 
while, the pangs of contrition. 


in mind of him who once offended, who 


can never ceaſe to adore, her. She may 
look on it, perhaps, after the original 
is no more; when this heart ſhall for- 
get to love, and ceaſe to be wretched.” 
Louiſa was at laſt overcome. Her 
face was firſt pale as death; then ſud- 
denly it was croſſed with a crimſon 
bluſh « © Sir Edward !”” ſaid ſhe, 
«© what—what would you have me 
do!” —He cagerly ſeized her hand, and 
led her, reluctant, to the carriage. They 
entered it, and, driving off with furious 
ſpeed, were ſoon out of fight of thoſe 
hills which paſtured the flocks of the 
unfortunate Vennni. | 

The virtue of Louiſa was vanquiſh- 
ed; but her ſenſe of virtue was not 
overcome. Neither the vows of eter- 
nal fidelity of her ſeducer, nor the con- 


ſtant and reſpectful attention which he 


paid her during a hurried journey to 
England, could allay that anguith which 


the ſuffered at the recollection of her 


aſt, and the thoughts of her pieſent, 
tuation. Sir Edward felt ſtrongly 
the power. of her beauty and of her 
. His heart was not made for that 
part, which, it is probable, he thought 
it could have performed: it was ſtill 
ſubject to remorſe, to compaſſion, and 
to love, Theſe emotions, perhaps, he 
might ſoon have overcome, had they 


been met by vulgar violence or re- 
Vol. VIII. No. 107. | 


| Theſe were deeply aggravated by 
the recolle&ion of her father; a fa- 
ther left in his age to feel his own miſ- 
fortunes, and his daughter's diſgrace. 
Sir Edward was too generous not to 


think of providing for Venoni, He 


meant to make ſome atonement for the 
injury he had done him, by that cruel 
bounty which 1s reparation only to the 
baſe, but to the honeſt is inſult. He 
had not, however, an opportunity of 
accompliſhing his purpoſe. He learned 
that Venon, ſoon after his daughrer's 
elopement, removed from his former 
place af reſidence, and, as his neigh- 
bours reported, had died in one of the 


_ villages of Savoy. His daughter felt 


this with anguith the moſt po1gnant, 
and her affliction, for a while, refuſed 
conſolation, Sir Edward's whole ten- 
dernels and attention were called forth 


to mitigate her grief; and, after its 


firſt tranſports had ſubſided, he carried 
her to London, in hopes that objects 
new to her, and commonly attractive 
to all, might contribute to remove it. 
With a man poſſeſſed of feelings like 

Sir Edward's, the affliction of Louiſa 
gave a certain reſpect to his attentions. 
He hired her lodgings ſeparate from his 
own, and treated her with all the deli- 
cacy of the pureſt attachment. But his 
ſolicitude to comfort and amuſe her 
was not attended with ſucceſs, She vie 
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all the horrors of that guilt which ſhe 
now c:phdered as not only the ruin of 


herſelf, but the murderer of her father, 


In London Sir Edward found his 
ſiſter, who had married a man of great 
fortune and hieh faſhion. He had 
married her becauſe ſhe was a fine 
woman, and admired by fine men; ſhe 
had ma: ried him. becauſe he wis the 
wealrhicit of her ſüitors. They lived 
as is common to people in ſuch a ſitua» 
tion, necefhious with a princely reve= 
nue, and very wretched amidR. perpe- 
tua] gaiety, This ſcene was fo foreign 
from the idea Sir Edward had for med 
of che reception his country and friends 
were to affd him, that he found a con- 
Kant {ouurce of diſguſt in the ſociety of 
his equals, 
taſtic, not refined, their ideas were fri- 
volous, and their knowledge fhallow ; 


and with all the pride of birth and in- 


folence of ſta ion, their principles were 
mean, and their minds ignoble. In 


their pretended attachments, he diſ- 
covered only deſigns of ſelfiſhneſs, 


and their pleaſures he experienced were 
as fallaci us as their friendſhips. In 
the ſociety of Louiſa he found ſenſibi- 
lity andrruth; her's was the only heart 
that ſeem-d intereſted in his welfare: 
the faw the return of virtue in Sir Ed- 
ward, and felt the friendſhip which he 
ſhewed her. Sometimes, when ſhe per- 


ccived him forrowful, her lute would 


leave its melancholy for more lively 
airs, and her countenance aſſume a 
gaity it was not formed to wear. But 


Her heart was breaking with that an- 


guiſh, which her generoſity endeavour- 
ed to conceal from him; her frame, too 
delicate for the ſtruggle with her feel- 
ings, ſeemed to yield to their force; 
her reſt forſook her; the colour faded 
in her cheek; the luſtre of her eyes 
grew dim. Sir Edward ſaw theſe 


ſymptoms of decay with the deepet. 


remorſe. Often did he curſe thoſe falſe 
ideas of pleaſure which had led him to 
conſider the ruin of an artleſs girl, 
who loved and truſted him, 2s an ob- 
| Je which it was luxury to attain, and 
pride to accompliſh. Often did he 
wiſh to blot out from his life a few 
guilty months, to be again reſtored to 
an opportunity of giving happineſs 
to that family, whoſe unſuſpecting 
kindnefs he had repaid with the treg- 


In their converſation fan- 
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chery of a robber, and the cruelty of 
an aſſaſſin. 18 
One evening, while he fat in a little 
parlour with Louiſa, his mind alter- 
natelyſagitated and ſoftened with this 
impreflion, an hand- organ, of a re- 
mar Khably {weet tone, was heard in the 
ſtreet. Louiſa laid afide her lute and 
liſteped; the airs it played were thoſe 
of her native country, and a few tears, 
which ihe endeavoured to hide, ſtole 
from her on hearing them. Sir Ed- 
ward ordered a ſervant to fetch the 
organiſt into the houſe ; he was brought 
in accordingly, and ſeated at the dopr 
of the apartment. . | 
He played one or two ſprightly 
tunes, to which Louiſa had often 
danced in her infancy; ſhe gave her- 
ſelf up to the recollection, and her tears 
flowed without controul. Suddenly 
the muſician changing the ſtop, in- 
troduced a little melancholy air of 2 
wild and plaintive kind Louiſa ſtarted 
ſrom her ſeat, and ruſhed up to the 
ſtranger He threw off a tattered coat, 
and black patch It was her father! — 
She would have ſprung to embrace 
him; he turned aſide for a few mo- 
ments, and would not receive her into 
his arms. But nature at laſt overcame 
his reſentment; he burſt into tears, 
and preſſed to his bofom his long-loſt 
daughter. wy „„ 
Sir Edward ſtood fixed in aſtoniſh- 
ment and confuſion.— I come not to 
upbraid you,“ ſaid Venoni: “ I am a 
poor, weak, old man, unable for up- 
braidings; J am come but to find my 
child, to forgive her, and to die! When 
you ſaw us firit, Sir Edward, we were 
not thus. You found us virtuous and 
happy; we danced and we ſung; and 
there was net a ſad heart in the valley 
where we dwelt. Yet we left. our 
dancing, our fongs, and our chearful- 
neſs; you were diſtreſſed, and we pitiæd 
you, Since that day the pipe has never. 
been heard in Venoni's fields; grief 


and fickneſs have almoſt brought im 


to the grave; and his neighbours, Wh 
loved and pitied him, have been cheer: 
ful no more, Yet, methinks, thougs 
you robbed us of happineſs, vou are nt 
bappy : elſe why that dejected loo 
which, amid? all the grandeur around 
you, I faw you wear, and thoſe tears 
which; under all the gaudinels Of 0 
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and fick of their follies. 


FURTHER ACCOUN 


apparel, I ſaw my poor deluded girl 
ned.“ But ſhe ſhall ſhed no more, 
cried Sir Edward; © you thall be hap- 
py, and 1 will be juſt. Forgive, my 
venerable friend, the injurics which [ 
have done thee; forgive me, my I. ou- 


11a, for rating your excellence at a price 


ſo mean. J have feen thoſe high-born 
females to which my rank might have 
zllied me; I am aſhamed of their vices, 


their hearts, amidſt affected purity, they 
are ſlaves to pleaſure without the nn- 
ecrity of paſſion, and, with the name of 
honour, are inſenſible to the feelings of 
virtue. Lou, my Louifa !—Bur I will 
not call up reflections that might ren- 


IT or SUWORROW. 


Profligate in 


der me leſs worthy of your future eſ- 
teem. Continue to love your Edward. 
But a few hours, and you ſhall add the 
title to the affections of a wife. Let 
the care and tenderneſs of a huſband 
bring back its peace to your mind, and 
its bloom to your cheek, We will leave 
for a while the wonder and rhe envy of 
the faſhionable circle here; we will re- 


ſtore your father to his native home; 


under that roof I fhall once more be 
happy; happy without allay, becauſe 
I ſhall deſerve my happineſs. Again 


ſhall the pipe and the dance gladden 


the valley, and innocence and peace 
beam on the cottage of Venoni.“ 


FURTHER ACCOUNT or FIELD-MARSHAL SUWORROW. 


z family of this able, experi- 


enced, and fortunate, warrior, 


was originally from Sweden, and of 
a noble deſcent.. The firſt of his name 


ſettled in Ruſſia, the latter end of the 
laſt century; and, having engaged in 
the wars againſt the Tartars and the 
Poles, was rewarded by the czars of 
that pericd with lands and peaſants. _ 
Bail Suworrow, the father of the 
field-marſhal, was godſon of Peter J. 


He was held in high eftimation for his 
political knowledge, as well as exten- 


ve erudition; and enjoyed, at his 
death, the twofold rank of gencral and 


Alexander Baſilowitch Suworrow 


was born in the year 1730. His father 


had deſtined him to the robe; but bis 
earlier -1nclinations impelled him to 
the profeſſion of a ſoldier; and the 


ſame ſpirit has conducted him through 
a long and unrivalled career of glory, 
to atrain the diſtinguiſhed rank of 
held-marſhal, and, after having con- 


quered for his country, to conquer for 


Europe. e fs | 

It is the cuſtom for the ſons of per- 
lons of diſtinction, in Ruſſia, to be en- 
rolled in the army at a very early age; 
ſometimes within a year after theif 
birth. But the young Suworrow had 


attained twelve years before his name 


was inſcribed on the military roll of 
the Ruſſian army, He remained, 
however, at home for a few years, in 
order fo complete his education under 


the ſuperintendance of a father who 


* 


was fo well qualified to conduct it. It 


has been obſerved, that Cornelius Ne- 
pos was his favourite claſſic; and he 
read with great avidity and attention 
the hiſtories of Turenne and Mon- 
tecuculi, but Cæſar and Charles XII. 


were the Heroes whom he moſt ad- 


mired, and whoſe activity and courage 
became the favourite objects of his 


imitation. Hiſtory and philoſophy had 
great attractions for him; he ſtudied 


the firſt in Rolin and Hubnèr, and the 
ſecond in Wolf and Leibnitz. . 


In 1742 he was enrolled as a fuſi- 


leer in the guards of Sejmonow. In 
1747 he ſerved as a corporal; two 


years after he obtained ſome farther 


advancement, which was ſoon follow- - 


ed by his promotion to the rank of 
ſerjeant. During this period he was 
employed as a courier in Poland and 
Germany. In 1754 he quitted the 


guards with the brevet of lieutenant. 


of the army. In 1756 he had the con- 


duct of the proviſions ; was afterwards 


lieutenant to the auditor-general ; and 
appointed to the command of Memel, 
with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 


He made his firſt campaign in the 
ſeven-years war againſt the Pruſſians, 
in 1759, and entered upon actual ſer- 
vice under Prince Wolgonſki, He. 


marched againſt the Pruffiaus with 
the rank of firſt- major; and was at 
the battle of Kimmerſdorf, and at the 


taking of Berlin. He this campaign 


ſignalized himſelf by many acts of 
valour, until the year 1762, when a 
| P 2 truce 
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truce was made bet een Pruſſia and 
Ruſſia, which was followed by a peace. 
Although he was attached to the in- 
fantry ſervice, Count Romanzow pre- 
ſented him at the general promotion 
as colonel of cavalry, from his ſupe- 


rior 


regiment in their manceuvres, 
habituating them to every action that 
would be required, and every circum- 


manded by 


Dr knowledge in that department of 
the army; but there were certain ob- 


ſtacles which cauſed that line of pro- 


motion to be abandoned. Soon after, 
the Count Panin, who commanded in 
Pcmerania, ſent him to Peterſburgh, 
with an account of the return of the 
troops, On this occahon he gave him 
a ſpecial letter of recommendation to 
the empreſs, who preſented him a co- 
lonel's commiſſion, written with ker 
own hand. Se. 

In Auguſt, 1762, he was appointed 


colonel of the regiment of intantry of 


Aſtracan, which was in garrifon ar 
Pee ſburgh; and, when the ceremo- 
nial of her coronation called the em- 
preſs to Moſcow, the ordered him to 


remain at Peterſburgh, where the 


charged him with the execution of 
ſome very important commiſhons, 
After her return, his regiment was 
ſent to diſtant ſervice, and was re- 


placed by the infantry of Suſdal, con- 
' Liſting of more than a thouſand men, 


of which he received the command 


In 1763. In autumn of the following 
year he went into garriſon at Ladoga. 
In 1768 he was advanced to the rank 


of brigadier; and, as the war was juſt 
commenced againſt the confederates 


of Poland, he was ordered to repair 


with all ſpecd to the frontiers of that 
kingdom, in the courſe of November, 


and in the moſt unfavourable ſeaſon of 


the year, During the winter he was 
continually engaged in improving his 


tance that might happen, in a ſtate of 
e, ne gy, 
In the following ſummer of 1769 


' theſe troops were ſtationed on the 
Frontiers of Poland, from whence 


they were ſent to Warſaw, a march 
of eighty German miles, which he 
completed in twelve days. He over- 
came Kotelpawſki, near Warſaw, and 
defeated and diſperſed the troops com- 
the_two Pulawſkis. He 
afterwards. tobk up his quarters at 


and 
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Lublin; and the Ruffian army in Po. 
land requiring the eſtabliſhment of four 
major-generais, he was advanced to 
that rank on the 1ſt of January, 1770. 

In the middle of the ſummer, when 
Colonel Moſchinſki had got a rein- 
forcement, our general gained a fecond 
victory over him; and in the autumn 


of the ſame year he attempted an ope- 


ration on the Viſtula, but from the 
rapidity of the current he miſſed the 
pontoon in leaping from the bank, 
and falling into the river, was in great 
danger of being drowned, After mary 
fruitleſs attempts to fave him, a ge- 
nadier at length ſeized a lock of his 
hair, and drew him to the bank; but 
in getting out of the water he ſtruck | 
his breaſt againſt a pontoon, which 
cauſed a violent contuſion, that threat- 
ened his life, and from which he did 
not recover for ſeveral months. To- 
wards the end of the year the empreſs 
fent him the order of St. Anne, 
We ſhall not detail all the various 
expivits of the general, it will be ſuf- 


ficient to take notice of the principal 


of them. He afterwards fought and 
beat the army of the confederates un- 


der Pulawſki and Nowiſi, and the em- 


preſs conferred on him the order of St. 
George, of the third claſs, as a teſti- 
mony of the ſatisfaction ſhe had re- 
ceived from his ſervices. 

A ſecond confederation being form- 


ed in Lithuania, the general again de- 


feated the army under Oginſki; and 
this victory was conſidered ſo impor- 
tant, that the empreſs ſent him the or- 
der of Alexander Newſki. | 
In the poſthumous works of Fre- 
deric the Great, we read a flattering 
eulogium on the ſubject of this moiſt 
important victory, which was obtained 
on the 11th of September, 1777. 
The confederates ſoon after ſurpriſed 
Cracow, which obliged Suworrow to 


haſten and blockade the place. After 


ſome time jt capitulated. On this oc- 
caſion he ſhewed his magnanimity to 
Monſ. Choiſi, one of the French of- 
ficers, to whom he ſaid, on being of- 
fered his ſword, © I cannot receive 
the ſword of a gallant man in the ſer- 
vice of a king who is the ally of my 
own ſovereign.” 5 25 

Tranquillity was ſoon after reſto- 
red to Poland, where Suworrow — | 
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ed during four years without inter- 
ruption. Independent of the nume- 
rous inferior actions and multiplied 
ſkirmiſhes in which his courage was 
always diſplayed, and his military ca- 
pacity never failed to appear; he was 
covered with glory by the victory of 
Stalowiz, and the capture of Cracow : 
which gave the promiſe of that bril- 
liant career he has ſince run. 5 
In September, 1772, he was attach- 
ed to the corps of General Elmpt, or- 
dered to Finland by the way of Pe- 


terſburgh, where he arrived in the 


winter. In Feb. 1773, he was em- 
ployed in inſpecting the frontiers of 
Finland, where he heard every com- 
plaint, and made every neceſſary com- 
munication to redreſs them. 4 
Towards the ſpring the congreſs of 
the Turks at Soczan ſeparated ; the 
| truce was at an end, and it appeared 
as if war would be rekindled. Our 
general now received orders to join 
the army in Moldavia, where he ſerv- 
ed under Field-marſhal Romanzow. 


The years 1773 and 1774 concluded 


the firſt Turkiih war. In May, 1773, 
he arrived at Jaſſy, and received a 
command. He then paſſed the Da- 
nube, and defeated the Turks at Ton- 

kabay. On this victory he diſpatched 


an account to Marſhal Romanzow, in 


the following terms: Honour and 
glory to God! Glory to you, Roman- 
row! We are in poſſeſſion of Tonka- 
bay, and I am in it. SwoR ROW.“ 
As a recompence for this victory, 
the empreſs tranſmitted to him the 
croſs of the order of St. George. In 


the month of June he was attacked by 


à violent fever, which obliged him to 
go to Buchareſt, for the recovery of 
his health. | 1 | 
Before he was completely recovered, 
he returned to the banks of the Da- 


lieutenant-general, commanded the ſe- 
. cond diviſion, and the corps de reſerve. 
After joining General Kamer ſki, he 
gefeated the Turks near Raſludgi. 
He then again went to Buchkereſt, for 


the benefit of his health; and, the peace 


being concluded, he returned to Ruſſia. 

He was then employed to quiet in- 
terior diſorders, and ſucceſsfully en- 
ceountered the rebel Pugatſchew, who 
was at length overcome and delivered 
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up to him. Having got him into his 


poſſeſſion, he encloſed him in a large 
cage, placed on a carriage; but, after- 
wards removed him to a waggon, with 


his fon, a boy of twelve years of age, 
who inherited, and at that early period 
diſplayed, the turbulent qualities of his 


father. On their arrival ar Sinſbirſk, 


a town on the Wolga, he delivered him 


up priſoner to Count Panin, who or- 
dered him to be conveyed to Moſcow, 


where he ſuffered the puniſhment due 


to his crimes. © | | 
In November, 1776, Suworrow re- 


ceived a commiſſion for the Crimea, 


where he was preſent at the elevation 


of Schahin Ghiray to the dignity of 


khan. At this time he was ſeized 


with an inflammatory fever; on his 


recovery from which, he rejoined his 
troops on the Cuban, and erected for- 
tifications on the Hanks. 
departure of Count Proforowſki, he 


went again to the Crimea, and re- 
ceived a command. In the execution 
of his duty, he compelled a Turkiſh 


flotilla to leave the port of Achtiar, 
and obliged the captain pacha to retire 
with a numerous fleet. By the com- 


mand of the empreſs, he brought away 


to Ruſſia, many Greek and Armenian 


families. Soon afterwards, a treaty of 
peace was entered into between Ruſſia 


and the Porte, on which occaſion the 
Ruſſian troops retired from the Cuban 
and the Crimea to their own country. 
The forts were abandoned, and the 


troops were reviewed and inſpected in 


the various camps. At Pultowa, Su- 
worrow received the command of the 
troops of Little Ruſha; and, the em- 
preſs, as a teſtimony of her approbation, 
gave him a ſnuff-box, with her por- 


trait, ſet in diamonds, At the beginning 
of the winter he returned to Peterſ- 


burgh, and had the command of a_ 
nube; and, receiving the brevet of 


ſecret expedition on the Caſpian ſea 


given to him. He was alſo preſented 
by the empreſs with the ſtar of the 


order of Alexander, embelliſhed with 


diamonds; the ſame ſhe had worn her- 


ſelf, on a habit of that order. 5 

In March, 1780, he went to Aſtra- 
can, where he made the neceſſary diſ- 
poſitions, and procured the moſt ex- 
act information reſpecting Perſia, in 


which empire ſome troubles had ariſen, 
and a bloody war commenced between 


the 


After the 
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the khans, after the death cf Nadir 
Schah. He reconnoitred the ſeven 
mouths of the Wolga, and the neigh- 
bouring coaſts of the Caſpian; but 
the expcdition did not take place. He 
remained at Aſtracan {ome months, af- 
ter which he received the command of 
the diviſion of Calan, in which province 
he arrived in 1781. | 
For ſeveral of the following years 
be was employed amongſt the Tartars, 
and in July, 1733, was honoured with 
the grand croſs of St. Wolodimir, of 
the firſt claſs. 
In 1786 he was named general-in- 
chief, and quitted Peterſburgh for 
EKrementſchuck; and, on the em- 
preſs's journev to the Crimea, was ap- 
pointed to mmand the corps diſ- 
tributed in the environs of Kiowie, 
and Pultawa; and foon after that of 


_ Cherſon, of which Kinburn made a 


part. This laſt place was ſurpriſed 

y the Turks, but was defended by 
Suworrow with great intrepidity. On 
this occaſion he received a muſket ſhot 
in his Icft arm; and in the end, after 


a long and bloody engagement, victory 


declared for him, with great flaugh:er 
of the Turks, of whom not more than 


| ſeven hundred, out of fix thouſand, 
men eſcaped. In a few days after the 


battle, he erected redoubts of com- 


munication, which he furniſhed with 
ſufficient garriſons, and dilmiſſed the 


reſt of the troops to winter quarters, 


He himſelf remained at Kinburn, 
His next ſervice was at the taking of 
Ockzakow, where he commanded rhe 

left wing of. the army, and where he 

was dangerouſly woundcd in the neck. 
On the 21ſt July, 1789, the battle of 

Forhani was fought, in which Suwor— 

row, with the Prince of Cobourg, was 


again victor; and on the 22d of Sep- 


tember more laurels were added to his 


the Conqueror of the Grand Vizier.“ 
He received alſo the order of St. An- 
drew, decorated with brilliants. Theſe 
preſents alone were eſtimated at ſixty 
thoufand roubles. In a ſhort time after 
he received the diploma of Count of 
the empire of Ruſſia, with the title of 
Rymniſki, and the order of St. Andrew 


of the ſirſt claſs, He alſo was created, 


by the Emperor cf Germany, a count 


ef the empire; and, by a fingular co- 


incidence, the two imperial diplomas 
were executed by their reſpective ſo; 
verejgns at Vienna and Peterſburgh, 
on the ſame day. OE eg 

In November, Suworrow received 


an order from Prince Potemkin to re- 


pair to Iſmailow, and take that place at 
all hazards. He was aware of the great 
danger and riſk of ſuch an enterpriſe, 
from the advanced ſcaſon of the year, 
and the improbability that' any thing 
deciſive could be accompliſhed againſt 
ſo ſtrong a place, which the Turks re- 
garded as impregnable. Nevertheleſs 
he inſtantly obeyed the command 
which he had received. He ſcaled the 
walls; and, after a bloody aſſault, of 
which hiſtory affords no parallel, the 
victory of the Ruſhans was complete, 
and they were abſolute maſters of the 
place by four o'clock P. M. cn the 
10th of December. The terrible de- 
fence made by fo many thouſand Turks 
had the appearance of rage and fury, 
and even women fell upon the Ruſſian 
ſoldiers with poniards and other wea- 
pons. The town being taken by aſ- 
fault, the ſoldiers were permitted to 
plunder during three days, as had been 
promiſed; a ſcene which could not paſs 
without freſh bloodſhed, becauſe many 
of the Turks preferred loſing their 
lives to parting with their property. 
Our general announced his victory to 
Prince Potemkin, by this Spartan epiſ- 
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brow, by the deciſive battle at Rymnik, tle; * The Ruffian colours wave on 


where the enemy loſt ten thouſand men. 
The taking of Bender and Belgrade 
were the immediate conſequences of 
this victory. | | 
On this occaſion the empreſs, truly 
ſenfible of his great and important ſer- 
vices, overwheimed him with her fa- 
vours. She inſtantly ſent him, as well 
"as to Prince Cobourg, a ſword enrich- 
ed with diamonds, with a branch of 
laurel, bearing for its device“ To 


the ramparts of Iſmailow.“' . 

In this one dreadful day the Otto- 
mans loſt, by the ſuperiority of the Ruſ- 
ſian arms, though their numbers were 


far inferior, thirty-three thouſand men 
killed, or dangerouſly wounded, and 


about ten thouſand, as well bachas and 
officers as toldiers, were taken priſo- 
ners; among whom were two hundred 
Tartars. Six thouſand women and 
children, two thouſand Chriſtians cf 

| Ty Moldavia 


millions of piaſtres. 
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Moldavia and Armenia, and above five 
hundred Jews, muſt be added to the 
number. Among the dead were fix 
rultans, the ſeraſkier, and a pacha of 
Arnauts; the two governors of Kilia 
and Akerman, a bacha commandant, 
an aga of janiſſaries, and about fifty 
bim-bachas, topſchi-bachas, and others. 
Among the priſoners were the Sultan 
Mach ſul-Gharay, the governor of 
Tſmailow, and ſeveral other bachas. 


The loſs on the part of the Ruffians 


was 1830 killed, and 2500 wounded. 
It is worthy of remark, that of ſo large 
a garriſon as that of Iſmailow, only one 
man eſcaped. 
ed, and having fallen into the Danube, 


he accidentally caught hold of a plank, | 


on which he reached the oppoſite bank. 


It was this man that carried the grand 


vizier the firſt news of the loſs of the 
town. The-total value of the riches 
found at Iſmailow was eſtimated at ten 
Suworrow, who 
was inacceſhble toany views of private 
intereſt, abſtained, according to his 


| cuſtom, from appropriating to himſelf 


the ſmalleſt article; he did not even 
rake a horſe. Satisfied with the glory 
he had gained there, he departed from 


Iſmailow as thither he arrived. In 
_ January, 1791, he arrived at Peterſ- 
burgh, and in December, the ſame 
Vear, Peace was concluded with the 


urks. 
From 1792 to1 794 no bend events 


called forth Suwarrow to ſignalize him- 


ſelf by military exploits, an interval 
during which he enjoyed the fweets of 
repoſe at Cherſon, on the utmoſt bor- 
ders of the Ruſſian empire, towards 
Turkey; but he was foon after again 
employed in the kingdom of Poland. 
His addreſs, courage, enterpriſe, and 
fucceſs, in many critical ſituations, and 
on many important occaſions, particu- 
larly in the defeat and taking of Koſki- 
uſki, the aſſault of Prague, and the 


entry into Warſaw, will be long re- 


membered. 

In 1794 Warſaw was taken by the 
Ruſſians, and the ſtruggling liberty of 
the brave Poles utterly annihilated. 
The action which preceded the ſur- 
render was extremely bloody; of 
26,000 men, only 2000, it is ſaid, 
eſcaped the fury of the Ruſſians. Su- 


pro afterwards put no leſs than 


Being Qlightly wound 


treat before the French army. 
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20,000 men, womea, and chil- 
dren, to the ſword in Prague 'alone ; 
and ſuch of the chiefs as eſcaped mili- 
rary execution were transferred to 
Ruſſia, where they languiſhed ia pri- 
ſon until they were releaſed by rhe 


clemencyv of the preſent emperor. Su- 


worrow was exiled ſoon after the em- 
peror's acceſſion, but was recently re- 
called to the command of che Auſt ro- 
Ruſſian army in Italy. His firſt entry 
into that country was attended by vic- 
tory, and victory accompanied his 
march through it. The title of Prince 
Italiſci was beſtowed upon him by the 
Emperor of Germany. | 

He was however once forced to re- 
This 
was the beginning of ſorrows : the 
emperor ſome time after derached 
himſelf from the alliance, and Suwore 
row, by ſome means or other, once 
more fell into diſgrace. Accumulated 
vexations put an end to his life. 

The world, perhaps, never loft a 


greater captain than $uworrow. The 


circumſtances of his death are little 
known, owing to the jealouſy and poli- 
tical reſtrictions of the court of Peterſ- 
burgh, as well as perhaps to regret 
and remorſe for its 1juſtice towards 
the moſt illuſtrious of the Ruſſians, 

We are gratified in being able to 
communicate from an authentic ſource 
ſome particulars of the cloſe of a life 
which has filled all Europe with fame, 
while it rendered the moſt important 
ſervices to the civilized world, as well 


as to the worſe than e em- 


pire, in whoſe ungrateful boſom it ter- 
minated its glorious career in neglect 
and deſertion. | 
The meſſenger who was charged 
with the letters which announced the 
loſs of the emperor's favour, met this 
great man upon the road to St. Peterſ- 
burgh, where he expected to be re- 
ceived under triumphal arches, by the 
praiſes of his ſovereign, and the grati- 
tude of the people. Suworrow read 
the diſpatches in his carriage. The 
meſſenger received a purſe of ducats, 
and heard the ſole complaint that ever 
eſcaped from the breaſt of the hero! 
«© This then,“ he cried, © is the reward 
of thoſe who devote their exiſtence 


tothe ſervice of their country!“ 


His heart was rent by the ſudden- 
| neſs 
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112 EDMUND BURKE, Es q. 


neſs of the ſhock, and exhauſted na- 
ture, near the term of her career, was 


unable to ſuſtain his mighty ſpirit, in- 
dignant at its wrongs. Doubtleſs, it 
would have been greater to have deſ- 
piſed an injury which diſgraced only 
its author! The diſgrace of Suwor- 
row ! The world did not wait to do 
Suworrow mourned the 
departed luſtre of his ſovereign's name, 
for he was a man of ſtrict virtue, of 
exalted principles, and a patriot in 


every honeſt ſenſeof that abuſed name. 
Under the blow he had received, any 
at the verge of a natural death, for he 
Had attained the 74th year of his age, 


his reaſon gave way, as has happened 


to many illuſtrious men at this period 
of life, merely from the intenſe and 
aſſiduous uſe of their faculties alone. 


He did not, however, ſuffer the cala- 
mity of mental derangement, although 


| he ſurvived for a ſhort time the full 
uſe of his underſtanding, his wrongs 


preying upon his ſhattered health and 
exhauſted frame. He died of that ac- 


cumuiated chagrin, that proud and ſul. 
len reſentment and indifference, which 
is familiarly called a broken heart, in 
a ſmall! wooden houſe, under the diſ- 
leatur- f his maſter, at a diſtance 
rom his family, and abandoned by his 
A | 
No ſooner was it known that he had 


expired, than the public ſorrow, which 


no deſporiſm can perfectly reftrain, 
burſt forth in murmurs both loud and 
dee p, and the court it{eif thought pro- 
per to relent. The body received, 


late and ſuperfluous, thote honours, the 


juſt privation of which had over. 
whelmed the reaſon and overpowered 
the great mind which had inhabited it. 
Paul I. commanded it to be expoſed in 
ſtate, in the capital, and to be interred 
amidft the pomp of military honours _ 

and royal ceremonial. The tears of 
the Rufſians, and the admiration of 
Europe, are the monuments of Suwor- 


row, and an eternal tomb, which the 


caprice of princes can neither give nor 
take away, WG. 


EDMUND BURKE, Es 


* HIS celebrated ſenator and poli- 


tician was born in the city of 


Dublin, January 1, 1730. His father 


Włas of the proteſtant perſuaſion, and by 
profeſſion an attorney. He was ſent 
to Trinity-College, Dublin, where he 


continued till he took his degree of 


M. A. Here he was cotemporary with 


Goldſmith, who, in converſation, often 
aſſerted, that Burke did not render 
himſelf very eminent in the perform - 
ance of his academical exerciſes. This 
aiſertion has been never contradicted; 
but, when we confider the immenſe 
extent and variety of his knowledge, 
we may fairly infer, that even in his 


youth he muſt have laid in great ſtores, 


though without diſplay. It has becn 
ofren ſaid that he was bred a catholic, 
and ſtudied at St. Omer's; and to this 
ſuppoſed education, many of his politi- 
cal meaſures have been aſcribed, But 


the fact is, that he never ſtudied at St. 


Omer's, nor at any foreign ſeminary. 


He was bred a proteſtant, and always 


contznued a member of the epiſcopal 
church, although he entertained a very 
high opinion of the diſſenters, and a 
particular eſteem for the catholics, 


ing his knowledge. 


Mr. Burke, after completing his 
academical ſtudies, became a candidate 
for the profeſſorſhipof logic in the uni- 
verſity of Glaſgow. Not ſucceeding in 
this, he determined to try his fortune 
in London, where genius, if yigorouſly 


exerted, ſeldom fails of ultimate fuc- 
ceſs, On his firſt arrival, he entered 


himſelf of the Temple, where he ap- 
plied himſelf with the moſt vigorous 
induſtry to writing eſſays and increaſ. 
Applying to 


learning and ſcience in general, the 


ſtudies to which he gave himſelf up 


with the moſt peculiar zeal were thoſe 


which unfolded human nature, hiſto- 


ry, ethics, politics, pneumatology, po- 
etry, and criticiſm. His firſt acknow- 
ledged production is his Vindication 
of Natural Society. This performance 
is an important object to his biogra- 
phers, as it marks the ſound principles 
of religion, philoſophy, and politics, 
which he had early imbibed. Soon af- 
ter, he publiſhed an Eſſay on the Sub- 
lime and Beautiful, a work which 
ſhewed a genius much beyond that of 
common critics. In this performance 
Mr. Burke approves himſelf a philoſo- 
phical 


EDMUND BURKE; Esd. 173 


phical anatomiſt of the human mind. 
In reſpect of taſte and its objects, he 
is what Hutchinſon is in reſpect to the 
alfections, and Locke to the underſtand- 
ing—the firſt who by experiment and 
analyſis inveſtigated an important ſub- 
ject in pneumatology. Though per- 
haps he is ſomewhat fanciful in parts of 
his theory, he is evidently a perſptcu- 
ous obſcrver, and a. philoſophical in- 


veſtigator. In his detail of conſtitu- 


ents, he is accurate and comprehenſive; 


in his affignation of efficient cautcs, 


often juſt, ſometimes imaginative, al- 
ways acute and ingenious + in his rea- 
ſoning on final cauſes, profound, wiſe, 
and pious. From this work Mr. Burke 
ſoon became univerſally known and 
admired. The ignorant and ſuperi- 
cial, from the ſubject, believed him to 


be a man of taſte ; the learned and the 


wiſe, from the execution, knew him to 
be a man of taſte and profound philo- 
ſophy. 
father was ſo enraptured as to ſend him 
100l. by which, and the ſale of his book, 


ne was relieved from ſome pecuniary 


embarraſſments which preſſed him at 
the time. He began now to be known 
as à man of great genius and erudition; 
and, in 1758, he propoſed to Mr. 
Dodſley a plan of an Annual Regiſter 
of the civil, political, and literary, trauſ- 
actions of the times. Mr. Dodiley ac- 


ceded, and the work was carried on 


either by Burke, or under his immedi- 
ate inſpection. Afterwards, when he 
was immerſed in active politics, it was 
conducted under his general ſuperin- 
tendence, with only occaſional exertions 
of his own genius. | 


The time was now approaching 


when his talents were to be diſplayed 
on the great political theatre. He till 
occalivnally wrote political effays in 


periodical works. The Public Adver- 


tiſer was then the paper in which men 
of literature and genius moſt frequent- 


ly contributed their efforts. Burke's 


writings in that journal attracted the 
notice of the Marquis of Rockingham, 


who remarked their uncommon ability, 
and ſoon ſought the acquaintance of the 


author, He was introduced to the 
marquis by Mr. Fitzherbert, father of 
Lord St. Helen's. This may be conti- 
dered as a grand epoch in the life of 


Mr. Burke, as from it commenced his 


Vol., VIII. No. 107. 


On perufing the work, his 


political career. The marquis offered 
to make Burke his own fecretary, 
which he accepted. | 

During the Rockingham adminiſtra- 
tion, Burke was returned member in 
parliament for Wendover in Bucking— 
hamthire, a borough-under the patron- 
age of Lord Verney, between whom 
and Burke a cloſe intimacy had been 


formed. On his entrance into par lia- 


ment, he employed his time moſt in- 
duſtriouſly in qualifying himſelf for a 
ſplendid and uſcful diſcharge of his new 
duty. He applied to every ſource of 
knowledge which might by poſſibility 
be uſeful to him; he did not neglett, 
even the writings of the fathers, and 
the ſubtlety of the ſchool divines. Of 
the language of his ſpeeches he was re- 
markably careful; he always atten- 
tively reviſed, and frequently re-wrote, 
them: nor was he leſs ſtudious of ex- 


cellence in the management of his 


voice and his action. Mr. Burke now 
came in poſſeſiion of his pleaſant villa 
ar Beaconsfield, which he purchaſed 
for 23,009]. ten thouſand pounds of 
which had been advanced by the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, and soool. lent. 
on mortgage by Dr. Saunders of 


Spring-gardens; how the remaining 


$000!., were procured, does not appear. 
It has been ſaid, that the whole ſum 
was advanced by the marquis on Mr. 
Burke's imple bond, never intended 
to be reclaimed. | Eee 

In the ſummer of 1772 he viſited 
the continent, and there frſk ſaw the 
fair Maria Antoinette, whoſe beauty 
and accomplithments ſtruck his! imagi- 
nation fo forcibly, that, after the lapſe 
of twenty-three years, the impreſſion 
was yet deep, and productive of the 


well-known exuberant eulogiums. It 


was during this viſit that he made thoſe 
obſervations on the tendency of the 
philoſophy then cultivated in France, 
which he diſcloſed in his“ Reflections ;? 
where he attributes to this philoſophy 


the ſubſequent fall of rhe religious and 


political eſtabliſhments of that king= 
dom. | | 1 


Burke, as the friend of liberty, thus 


reprobated the old deſpotiſm of France: 
although he thought it in the reign of 
Lewis XVI. foftened in its exerciſe by 
the progreſs of civilization, and the 
perſonal character of the monarch, 
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114 EDMUND BURKE, Esq. 
fill he deemed the welfare of the peo- his ſervices by a penſion ſettled on him 


ple ro reſt on an unſtable baſs, and to 
require ery confiderable reform before 
it con'd be a good government. Yet, 
eftecming arbitrary power a great ev1l, 
he knew that unwiſe efforts to-ſhake 
it off might produce greater calamities. 
It was not merely the poſſeſſion of it 
that confiitured it a blefling, but the 
p-{lction of i in ſuch a degree, and 
wit! ſuch regulations, as could make it 
ſubſdiary to virtue and happineſs, 
without being able to produce vice and 
miſery. I operation as a bleſſing or a 
curſe der ended, he coniends, partly on 
its intrinſic nature, partly on the cha- 
rafter of it ſubjects, and partly on 
more extrinſic cauſes, He uniformly. 
controverted thoſe doctrines of the 
rights of man, which would ahow the 
ſame degree of liberty to all perſons 
and in all circumſtances, ** I do not 
(he ſaid) rejoice to hear that men may 
do what they pleaſe, unleſs I know 
what it pleaſes them to do. And, in 
another place,“ Society cannot exiſt 
unleſs a controuling power upon will 
and appethe be placed fomewhere ; 
and the lets of it chere is within, the 
mie there muſt be without. It is or- 
dained in the eternal conſttution of 
things, tha men of intemperate minds 
cannct be free. Their paſſions forge 
their fetters,” | 
On the 24 of Auguſt, 1794, Mr, 
Burke loſt his fon, aged thirty-ſix, a 
gentleman who 1s ſaid to have given 
procts of conſiderable abilities, and for 
whom his father entertained the moſt 
enthuſaſtic affection. On the nomi- 
nation of Lord Fitzwilliam to the vice- 
royalty of Ireland, young Mr. Burke 
was appointed his ſecretary : but his 
premature death intervened. He had 
been engaged by the Iriſh catholics to 
marag heir affairs reſpecting the 
claim of the elective franchiſe ; a pri- 
vilege which, as appears by his letter 
to Sir Hercules Langriſhe, Mr. Burke 
anxiouſly wiſhed then ſhould obtain. 
Another letter from Mr. Burke, de- 
fending his conduct and his celebrated 
« Reflexions, in anſwer to ſome ob- 
ſcrva ions which had fallen from the 
Dube of Norfolk in parliament, is the 
only publication, beſides thoſe which 
we have mentioned, which he gave to 
the world, untilroyal bounty rewarded 


and. Lord Lauderdale, in the begin- 


and Mrs. Burke. His acceptance of 
this, mark of favour was ſaid by his 
enemies to account fully for his chang- 
ing ſides, and adopting new 1 les 
in his politics. The Duke of Bedford 


ring of 1796, made ſome obſervations 
on this penſion; which called forth a 
letter to Lord Fitzwilliam, in which 
Mr. Burke boldly aſſerts his own ſer- 
vices, while he takes a retroſpect of 
thoſe by which the duke's anceſtors 
acquired their property. This invec- 
tive on his grace 1s allowed to be the 
mere ebullition of an angry mind, as 
the duke had certainly a right to in- 
quire into the diſpoſal of the public 
moncy. 

From this period, Mr. Burke's time 
was ſpent in the boſom of his family: 
his hoſpitality to the emigrants; the 
eſtabliſhment, by his influence, of a 
ſchool for their children; and his pro- 
motion of friendly clubs among the 
poor in his neighbourhood ; are the 
moſt ſtriking features that diſtinguiſhed 
the period of his retirement. His laſt 
work was entitled, Thoughts on a 
Regicide Peace,“ publiſhed when the 
firſt overtures were made by govern- 
ment for an accommodation. Mr. 
Burke's bad ſtate of health now made 
it neceſſary for him to viſt Bath, 
whence, however, he returned in the 
enſuing ſpring. His health, from the 
beginning of June, rapidly declined ; 
but his body only, not his mind, was af- 
fected. His underſtanding operated 
with undiminithed force and uncon- 
tracted range; his diſpoſitions retained 
their ſweetneſs and amiableneſs. He 
continued regularly and trenuouſly to 
perform the duties of religion and be- 
nevolence. Although his body was in 
a ſtate of conſtant and perceptible de- 
cay, yet was jt without pain. The 
week in which he died he converſed 
with literary aud political friends, on 
various ſubjects, and eſpecially on the 
awful poſture of affairs, He repeat- 
edly requeſted their forgiveneſs, if ever 
he had offended them, and conjured 
them to make the ſame requeſt in his 
name to thoſe of his friends that were 
abſent. Friday, July the 7th, he ſpent 
the morning in a recapitulation of the 
moſt important acts of his life, the cir- 

| cumſtances 
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eumſtances in which he acted, and the 
motives by which he was prompted z 
ſhewed that his comprehenſive mind 
retained the whole ſerics of public af- 
fairs, and diſcuſſed his own conduct in 
the arduous ſituations he had had to en- 
counter. He expreſſed his forgiveneſs 
of all who had, either on that ſubject 
or for any other cauſe, endeavoured to 
injure him. 
leſs agitating converſation, and in liſt- 
ening to the eſſays of Addiſon, his fa- 
vourite author. He frequently had, 
during his laſt iilneſs, declared, what 
his in imates indeed knew well before, 
his thorough belief of the Chriſtian re- 
ligion, his veneration for true Chriſ— 
tiuns ot all perſuaſions; but his own 


preference of the articles of he church 


of England. In that mode of faich he 
was educated, and that he preſerved 
through life. He had converſed for 
ſome time, with his uſual force of 
thought and expreſſion, on the gloomy 
Mate of his country, for the welfare of 
which his heart was intereſted to the 
laſt beat. His young friend, Mr. Nagle, 
coming to his bed- ſide, after much in- 
mtercfiing and tender converſation, he 
expreſicd a deſire to be carried to ano- 
ther apartment. Mr. Nagle, with the 
a ſſiſtanee of ſervants, was complying 
with this requeſt, when Mr. Burke, 
faintly uttering “ God bleſs vou !” 
fell back, and breathed his laſt, Satur- 
day, July the Sth, 1797, in the fixty- 


eighth year of his age. On Saturday 


the 15th he was interred in Beaconſ- 
field church: his funeral being attend- 
ed by many noblemen and gentlemen, 


POETRY, 


THE UNION. 
From Di BDIx's Caxt-Hovss. 


COME join ev'ry heart, let the air loud- 


8 ly ring; | | 

Of a people united and mighty we ſing; 
Io the ends of the earth while the tidings 
ie Renard, 2 


and fear'd. I f 
Now, that joy ev'ry boſom receives and im- 


POETRY; 


The evening he ſpent in 


Be their fame, like Fate's fiat, applauded 


55 1 Is 
with whom his latter habits had led 
him to intimacy, In his will, which 
is written thoroughly in his own ſtyle, 
he bequeathed al] his property to his 
wife, with the exception of one or two 
legacies, 

Mr. Burke was abour five feet ten 
inches high, well made and muſcular ; 
of that firm and compact frame that 
denotes more ſtrength than bulk. His 
countenance had been in his youth 
handſome. The cxpreſſion of his face 
was leſs ſtriking than one, who had not 
ſeen him, would have anticipated. 
Du ing the vigour of his life he had ex- 
cclled at the manly exerciſes molt com- 
mon in Ireland, efpecially leaping, 
pitching the bar, and throwing the 
ſtone, Of the life of this extraordinary 


man, twoacccunts have been publithed 


one by Mr. M*Ccrmick, of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxford, who expoſes the incon- 
fiſtency of Mr. Burke in his political 
conduct. The other by Dr. Biſſet, of 
Sloane- ſtreet, who labours very much 
to prove a perfect conſiſtency of cha- 
racter and principle throughout Mr. 
Burke's whole life. The editors of 
the Monthly Revie.v, however, who, 
with their uſual  candour and ability, 
have paſſed their ſtrictures upon both 
theſe popular works, do not admit that 
Mr. Butke's conſiſtency of character 


has been at all made out or eſtabliſhed, 


notwithſtanding the great ingenuity 
exerciſed by the latter biographer for 
that purpoſe. The poſthumous works 
of Mr. Burke wetc publithed in 1797, 
in one vol. 8yo. | 


N E WS, &c. 


Come join this bleſt union of hands and of 
©. HEATCLS-: OR De 
St. George, and St. Andrew, St. Patrick 
. | 
The league fix'd as Fate, and the compact 
divine; | 
While the world's admiration and fear are 
excited, EY 
To fec Ireland, and Scotland, and England, 
united. | 


The tripod of old had the power to inſpire 
The prieſts with poetic and national ſire: 


Q 2 On 
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| On the pivot of commerce our tripod ſhall 
| move, 
Whence we propheſy plenty and brother- 
ly love. 
Now. that joy ev'ry boſom receives and 
Impar's, 
Come join his bleſt unionof hands and of 
h-arts; 
The Thames, and the Tweed, 
Shannon, ſhall join, 
And myriads of ſhipsto each other conſign; 
While the world's admiration and fear arc 
excited, 
To ſee Scotland, and England, and Ireland, 
united. 


and the 


Ola Shakeſpeare predicted we nothing 
could rue, 
While England reſolv'd to herſelf to prove 
| true; 
Come againſt us the world then, what riſk 
can we run, 
Now that England, and Scotland, and Ire- 
land, are one ? 
Now, that joy ev'ry boſom receives and 


imparts, 
Come join this bleſt union of hands and of 
3. hearts: 
45 The roſe, thiſtle, and ſhamrock, as grace- 
1 ful they join, 
1 The fair in a wreath for each hero ſhall 
1 twine; 
"bi While the world's admiration Wy fear are 
„ excited, 
11 4. 
; ki 


To ſee England, and Ireland, and Scot- 
land, united. | 
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Bacchus DISCARDED. 
Song, by MR. HARRISO. 


Ne longer let brainleſs ſtupidity join 


dull God of wine; 
For, though the rude fellow 
Oft toaſts her when mellow, 


Cries, Bacchus wasnever yet fit for intrigue. 


A beaſt that's unable to ſtand or to move, 
Muſt needs be a delicate object for love! 
He may boaſt, it is true, 
Of the feats he can do; | 
- But Venus, averſe to the profitleſs league, 
| Vows--Bacchus was never yet fit for intrigue. 


While ſots all their hours i in drinking 
employ, 


enjoy, 

Their poor forlorn wives, 

Lead, for them, wretched lives ; 
Since Venus, averſe to the profitleſs lea gue, 
Vows.-Bacchus was never yet fit for intri Zac. 


| , 


The briſk Goddeſs of Love to the 


Still Venus, averſe to the profitle ſs league, 


| And but talk of that bliſs which the ſober 


HRONICLYE. 


Our fathers took care, Wee their maxims 
we ſcorn, 
And whenever they drank ne er loſt hight of 
the horn; 
For they very well knew, | 
Dames would not loſe their due; 
And Venus, averſe to the profitleſs league, 
Vows--Bacchus wasnever yet fit for intrigue, 


MEETING or PARLIAMENT 
House or LoRDs, Nav. 11, 1800, 
A little after three o'clock, his ma- 
jeſty came down to the houſe, and 
opencd the ſeſſion of parliament with 
the following ſpeech from the throne ; 
the ſpeaker of the houſe of commons and 
ſeveral members attending at the bar, 
«© My Lords and Gentlemen, My 
tender concern for the welfare 
of my ſubjects, and a ſenſe of the 
dificuitics with which the poorer 
claſſes particularly have to firuggle, 
from the preſent high price of provi- 
fions, have induced me to call you to- 
gether at an earlier period than I had 
otherwiſe intended. No object can be- 
nearer my heart than that, by your 
care and wiſdom, all ſuch meaſures 
may be adopted as may upon full con- 
ſide ration appear beſt calculated to alle. 
viate this ſevere preſſure, and to pre- 
vent the danger of its recurrence, by 
promoting, as far as poſſible, the per- 
manent extenſion and improvement of 
our agriculture. 

« For the object of immediate relief, 
'your attention will naturally be di 
rected, in the firſt inſtance, to the beſt 
mode of affording the earlieſt and moſt 
ample encouragement for the impor- 
tation of all deſcriptions of grain from 
abroad. 

* Such a ſupply, aided by the ex- 
amples, which you have ſet on former 
occaſions of attention to ceconomy and 
frugality in the conſumption of corn, 
is molt li rely to contribute to a reduc- 
tion in the preſent high price, and to 
enſure, at the ſame time, the means of 
meeting the demands fur the neceſſary 
conſumption of the year. | 

»The preſent circumſtances will 
alſo, I aim perſuaded, render the ſtate 
of the laws reſpecting rhe commerce in 

the various articles of; proviſions the ob- 
ject of your ſerious deliberation. 

« Tf on the reſult of that delibera- 
tion it ſhould <A to you, that che 
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evil neceſſarily ariſing from unfavour- 
able ſeaſons has been encreaſed by any 
undue combinations or fraudulent 

raftices, for the ſake of adding un- 
Firly to the price, you will feel an 
earneſt deſire of effectually preventing 
ſuch abuſes ; but you will, [ am ſure, 
be careful to diſtinguiſh any practices 


long-eſtabliſhed courſe of trade which 
experience has ſhewn to be indiſpen- 
ſable, in the preſent ſtate of ſociety, for 
the ſupply of the markets, and for the 
ſubſiſtence of my people. 

„% You will have ſeen, with concern, 
the temporary diſturbances which have 
taken place in ſome parts of the king- 
dom. Thoſe malicious and diſaffected 
perſons who cruelly rake advantage of 
the preſent difficulties to excite any of 
my ſubjects to acts in violation of the 
Jaws and of the public peace, are in the 
preſent circumſtances doubly criminal, 
as fuch proceedings muſt neceſſarily 


higheſt degree the evil complained of, 
while they, at the ſame time, endanger 
the permanent iranquillity of the ch un- 
try; on which the well-being of the 
induſtrious claſſes of the community 
mutt always principally depend. 
The voluntary exertions which 
have, on this occaſion, been made for the 


and in ſupport of the laws and public 
peace, are therefore entitled to my 
pighen praiſe. EH 
Gentlemen of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, Under the circumſtances of the 
preſent meeting, I am deſirous of aſk- 
ing of you ſuch ſupplies only as may 
be neceſſary for carrying on the public 
ſervice till the parliament of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
may conveniently be aſſembled. The 


before you ; and I have no doubt of 
your readineſs to make ſuch provifion 
as the public intereſts may appear to 
require. 


have directed copies to be laid before 


the French government, reſpecting the 


peace. You will ſee in them freſh and 
ſtriking proofs of my earneſt deſire to 
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of this nature from that regular and 


and immediately tend to eg creaſe in the, 


immediate repreſſion of theſe outrages, 


eſtimates for that purpoſe will be laid 


« My Lords and Gentlemen, I 


an of thoſe communications which 
ave recently paſſed between me and 


commencement of negociations for 
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contribute to the re-efiabliſhment of 
general tranquillity, That deſire on 
my part has hitherto been unhappily 
fruſtrated, by the determination of the 
enemy to enter only on a ſeparate ne- 


gociation, in which it was impoſſible 


for me to engage, conliſtently either 
with public faith, or with a due regard 
to e ſecurity of Europe. 


« My anxiety for the ſpeedy reſtora- 


tion of peace remains unaltered; and 
there will be no obſtacle or delay on 


my part to the adoption of ſuch mea- 


ſures as may beſt tend to promote and 


accelerate that deſirable end, conſiſtently 
with the honour of this country, and 


the true intereſts of my people; but if 


the diſpoſition of our enemies ſhould 
continue to render this great object of 


all my wiſhes unattainable, withour the 
facrifice of theſe eſſential conſidera- 
tions, on the maintenance of which all 
1ts advantages muſt depend, you will, 


I am confident, perſevere in affording 


me the fame loyal and fteady ſupport 
which J have experienced through the 
whole of this important conteft, and 
which has, under the bleſſing of Pro- 
vidence, enabled me, during a period 
of ſuch une ampled difficulty and cala- 
mity to all the ſurrounding nations, to 
maintain unimpaired, the fecurity and 
honour of theſe kingdoms.” 


Fromthe LONDON GAZETTES. 

Copy of a Letter from the Earl of St. 

Vincent to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated 
Oct. 17, 1800. | 


IR, By the Lord Nelſon cutter 1 


| have this day received the encloſed 
letter from Captain Knight, of his ma- 


jeſty's hip Montague, detailing a very 


meritorious piece of ſervice performed 


by the boats of that ſhip and of the 


Magnificent ; and Lieutenant Percy 
informs me that, on the iſt inſt. in the 
Lord Nelſon, he captured and burnt a 
ſloop from Camaret bound to Bour- 


deaux, laden with empty caſks; and 


on Monday laſt drove on ſhore, under 
a battery, three brigs and three ſloops 
apparently empty, which had made 
their eſcape from within the Penmacks 
during the late gales of wind | 
| ST. VINCENT. 
Montague, at Sea, Ott. 13. 


My Lord, On returning weſtward 


yeſterday, before L'Orient, I ſaw at 
; . | noon 
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noon à ſmall convoy of bries, ſloops, 
&c. taking refuge in Port Darenne, 
which I approached, and prepared the 


armed boats of the to ſhips to attack, 


and, while placing this ſhip ro cover 
them, diſpatched the Montague's boats, 
under the direction of Lieutenants 
Byſctt and Knight, who were followed 


and ably ſupported by thoſe of the 


Magniß cent, in which were Lieute- 


nants Dunlop and Griffiths, who, not- 


avithſtanding the fire kept up from two 


of the veſſels who were armed, and a 
battery firing round and grape (under 


which the veſſels lay, touching the 


ground) they boarded and took pol- 
ſeſſion, and brought out eleven veſſels, 


and burnt one; another had been ſunk 


by the enemy's ſhot, leaving only one, 
whoſe ſituation in the creek would 
not admit of getting her out. This 
Piece of ſervice was completely and 
expeditioufly performed, with the Joſs 
only of one ſcaman killed and two 


 woliinded of the Montague, and one 


of the latter of the Magnificent. On 
this duty Lieutenants 


Montgomerie, Mitchell, and Jordan, 


of the marines, were employed, as was 


Lieutenant Samarine, of the Ruffian 
navy, who volunteered his ſervice, and 


all are entitled to applauſe, as were the 


ſeamen, and marines for their regular 


| and ſpirited conduct. 


JOHN KNIGHT. 


| Letter to Vice-admiral Lord Keith, 
K. B. Commander in Chief of his 


 Majeſfly's Ships and Veſſels in the 
Mediterranean, from Captain Skip- 
fey, of his Mayeſly's Sloop Ierma- 
ant, dated Leghorn, Sept. 6. ; 
Lor d, I have to acquaint your 
lordſhip, that on the 1ſt inſt. in his 
majzſy's Nloop under my command, 


Zo leagues to the weſtward of Corſica, 


after a chace of two hours, I captured 
a French national polacre, called la 
Capricieuſe, commanded by Citizen 


SGandferrand, enſeigne de vaiſſeau, 


mounting ſix guns, manned. with 68 
men, was victualled for two months, 
had left Toulon three days, and was 


bound to Egypt. She had on-board 


350 ſtand of arms, a quantity of ſhot, 


'a French general, and a chef de bat- 


taillon; but the diſpatches (except 


the two letters I have the honour to 


mclaſe) were deſtroyed: before J 
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Alexander, 


boarded her. I have alſo to add, that 
on the 4th inſt. fler a ſhort chace, 10 
leagues from this place, I took the 
General Holtz French privateer with 
two guns and 26 men, which I ſcut- 
tled and ſunk. W.SKIPSEY. 
A letter from Capt. Bowen, dated 
the Argo, at fea, iſt Ofober, f l- 


lows, {tating the capture of a Spavith 


letter of marque, with a valuable cargo, 


bound to LaVera Cruz zalſoof a French 


brig, Maria Louiſa, in ballaſt ; as Spa- 
niſh bark, Sel Vincento, laden with 


iron ore; and two Spaniſh barks, 


names unknown, laden with iron ore ; 

ſunk. 5 | wo us 
Captain Lukin, of the Thames, in 

a letter dated at fea, 27th of October, 


informs us of his having captured Le 


Diable French privateer of 16 guns. 
A Letrer from Captain Wright, of 


the Woolverine ſloop, dated St. Helen's, 


the 4th inſt. ſtates the capture of 2 
French cutter. | 


Encloſure from Captain Keats to Ad- 
miral Earl St. Vincent, dated Inde- 
_ fatigable, at Sea, October 23. 
Sir, The ſhip to windward I made 
the ſignal for, and afterwards chaſed, 


was La Venus, French national frigate, 
carrying 32 guns and 200 men, from 


Rochfort, bound to Senegal, and ac+ 
counted a very faſt ſailer, which I had 
the good fortune to come up with and 


capture ſo early as ſeven o'clock in the 
evening, owing to the Fiſgard having 


come in ſight in the afternoon directly 


in the wind of the chace, and turning 


her, ſo that both ſhips croſſed upon her 
courſe ; wearrived up with her nearly 


at the ſame time. 
H. CURZ ON. 


Letter from Captain Milne, of the Seine, 


to Lord Hugh Seymour, dated off Si. 
Domingo, Auguſt 22. „ 

My Lord, I have the ſatisfaction te 

acquaint your lordſhip, that on the 


morning of the 2oth inſtant, I obſerved 


a ſhip on the ſtarboard tack, ſtanding 
to the northward, through the Mona 
paſſage; I ſoon perceived ſhe was an 


enemy, and made all ſail in chace, with 
very high breezes; the wind having 


come to the northward obliged her to 
tack, as the could not weather Cape 


Raphael, on the St. Domingo ſhore; 


ſhe 


IS ft 


ſhe then ſtood 8. S. E. and made all ſail; 
by this time it was near ſunſer, and I 
could perceive ſhe was a large frigate: it 
was near midnight before I could bring 


her to action, and then not ſo cloſe as 1 


could with, as ſhe always bore up and 
kept at long ſhot: ſhe, however, did us 


' conſiderable damage in our rigging and 


ſails, but to appearance ſhe ſuffered 
equally. We feparated for ſome time, 


and I took that opportunity to get our 


rigging, &c. again in complete repair. 

On 1. morning of the 2 1ſt I had the 
pleaſure of bringing him to cloſe action; 
and, after about an hour and a half hard 


fighting, an officer came out on her 


bowfprit (the only place he could be 
ſeen from, owing to the maſs of confu- 


ion, by the loſs of her foremaſt, mizen- 


maſt, and main-top-maſt, having fallen 


on board), and ſaid they had ſtruck to 


the Britiſh lag. 'She was immediately 
taken poſſeſſion of, and proved to be 
the French frigate the Vengeance, 
Citizen Pitot, capitaine de vaiſſeau, 
commander, mounting 28 eighteen- 
pounders on her main- deck, 16twelve- 
pounders, and 8 forty-two pounders 
carronades on her quarter-deck and 


| forecaſtle, and braſs ſwivels on the 


gun-wale, with ſhifting guns on the 


main and quarter decks, The weight 


of metal I have mentioned in French 


pounds. The behaviour of the officers 


and ſhip's company was ſuch as had al- 
ways characteriſed the Britiſh ſeamen. 
To my firſt lieutenant, Mr. Cheetham, 
I am greatly indebted for his cool and 


Ready behaviour, and for the amazing 


fire kept up from the main deck, which 
nothing could ſurpaſs. My ſecond 
lieutenant, Mr, George Milne, fell 
fighting nobly about the middle of the 


action. In him his majeſty has loſt as 


valuable and as zealous an officer as any 
in the ſervice. To my third lieute- 
rant, Mr. Edeteur (whom 1 mention- 
ed on a former occaſion, when gunner 


of the Pique), I am equally indebted 


for his ſervice ; as likewiſe Mr. Bar- 


clay, the maſter, and Mr. M Donald, 


lieutenant of marines, who was taken 
down wounded,and came upagain when 
dreſſed, but was obliged, from a ſecond 
wound, to be taken below. But, I am 
happy to ſtate, the life of this valuable 
officer will be ſaved, to render further 
ſervices to his majeſty, The beha- 
viour of the petty officers, ſeamen, and 
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marines, was ſuch as does them the 
higheſt credit. The Vengeance is a 


very large frigate, five years old, and 


exactly the dimenſions of the Fiſgard 
in his majeſty's ſervice, and is the 
ſhip which had the action ſome time 
ſince with the American frigate Con- 


ſtellation. Previous to her leaving 
Curacoa, ſhe had a large ſupply of ſea- 


men from Guadaloupe, and was every 

way completely found, and bound to 

Funes, | 
His majeſty's ſhip under my com- 


mand has ſuffered much in her maſt and 


hull ; fail; and rigging entirely cut to 
pieces. Your lordſhip will perceive 


the Vengcance is ſuperior in fize, guns, 


and number of men, to his majeſty“s 
ſhip I have the honour to command ; 
but nothing could withſtand the ſteady 
behaviour of this ſhip's crew. 
DAVID MILNE. 


Killed and wounded in his Majeſty's 
_ Ship Seine, in the Aion with the 


French Republican Frigate the Ven- 
' geance, 21. Aug, 180d, 


One officer and twelve ſeamen, 


killed; three officers, twenty-two ſea- 
men, three marines, and one boy, 
wounded; George Milne, ſecond lieu- 
tenant, killed; Archibald Macdo- 
nald, lieutenant of marines; Andrew 
Barclay, maſter ; Mr. Horne, captain's 
clerk, wounded. 2 

[ Captain David Milne, the gallant 
commander of La Seine frigate, is the 


officer who was ſecond licutenant of La 


Blanche, at the capture of La Pique, 
off Marigalante, the 6th of January, 
1795, 4 a moſt obſt inate action of 
five hours; in the middle of which 


Captain Faulknor was (hot through the 


heart, juſt as he had laſhed La Pique's 


bowſpritto La Blanche's capſtern, with 


his own hands. The firſt lieutenant 
Watkins, (now captain of the Re- 


ſource,) continued the aclion three 


hours longer, when La Pique ſurren— 
dered, and Lieutenant Milne, with ten 
men, ſwam on-board and took poſſeſ- 
hon of ber.. | 


Encloſure from FVice-admiral Lord 


Keith, Commander in Chief in the 
Mediterranean, to Evan Nepean, 
E. dated Phaeton, , Malaga, 
October 28. „ | 

My Lord, I have the honour to ac- 


quaint your lordſhip, that on the 25th 
inſt, his majeſty's ſhip under my com- 


mand 


* 
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mand chaſed a ſhip polacre, which 
ſhewed Spanith colours, enhgn and 
pendant, to an anchor under the for- 
'treſsof Fangerolle, where a French pri- 
vareer brig alſo took refuge; as the 
wind was on ſhore, and they were 
cloſe into the ſurf, and directly under a 
battery of five heavy guns, there was 
no proſpect of bringing them off then; 
the following night the brig eſcaped to 
the weſtward, and the ſhip made two 


attempts for Malaga, but was driven. 
back; laſt night, the land breeze ap- 


pearing favourable, I ſent the boats 
under the command of Lieutenant 
Francis Beaufort, who, at five o'clock 


_ this morning, in oppoſition to a very 


obſtinate reſiſtance on firſt boarding at 


the hatchways with muſketry, and 


from the riſing quarter-deck with ſa- 
bres, got poſſeſſion, and brought her 


out; ſhe proves his moſt catholic ma- 


jeſty's armed ſhip the San Joſef, alias 
PAglies, mounting two twenty-four- 

ounders iron ordnance, in the bow, two 
bra eighteens for ſtern chaſe, four braſs 
twelves, and fix four-pounders, and 


moſt completely found in ſmall arms of 
all kinds, commanded by an auxiliary 


officer of the navy, and manned with 

forty-nine ſeamen (of which fifteen 
were abſent in her boat) and twenty- 

two ſoldiers as marines, employed as a 

acket, and carrying proviſions between 

| Malaga and Melila, From the force of 
the ſhip, her ſtate of preparation, and 

ſituation with reſpect to the fort, alſo 

the unfortunate circumſtances of the 

launch (from whoſe carronade much 

was expected in the plan for the attack) 


having not been able to Keep up with 


the other boats, and being diſtant when 
they were diſcovered and fired on by a 
French privateer ſchooner that had 
come in unſeen by us in the night, and 
was placed to flank the ſhip, and gave 


the alarm, on which the barge and two 
cutters immediately pulled to the ſhip 


and boarded; I am convinced more 
determined bravery could not have been 
diſplayed than has been ſhewn by Licu- 
tenants Beaufort and Huiſh, Lieute- 
nant Duncan Campbell of the ma- 


rines, Meſſrs. Hamilton and Stanton, 


midſhipmen, and Mr. Deagon the 
gunner, and the boat's crew employed 
upon the ſervice; and it is with ex- 
xtreme concern J add, that one ſeaman 


was killed on coming alongſide, and 
that their very gallant leader (in whom 
I have ever found a moſt capable and 
zealous aſſiſtant) was firſt wounded in 


the head, and afterwards received ſeve- 


ral ſlugs through his left arm and body ; 
Licutenant Campbell received ſeveral 
ſlight ſabre wo.inds; Mr. Auguſtus 
Carrington Hamilton was ſhot, while 
in the boar, through the thigh, not- 
withſtanding which he boarded, and 
his copduct is highly ſpoken of; and 
John Wells, a ſeaman, alſo ſhot through 
the thigh. The loſs of the enemy ap- 
pears to have been thirteen wounded, 
ſix badly, and ſome are ſuppoſed to 
have been wounded and driven over- 
board, png, 

I give your lordſhip the detail of this 


ſervice, feeling it incumbent on me to 


do ſo, to do juſtice to the parties employ- 
ed upon it, humbly hoping that Mr. 


\ Beaufort's conduct and wounds will 


entitle him to the protection given in 
the preſent war to officers of diſtin- 
guiched merit; and I regret exceedingly 
that Mr. Hamilton wants ſome conſi- 
derable part of his ſervitude, as he is of 
an age and in all other reſpects well 
qualified for a lieutenant. - 

Towards day-light, the ſignal being 


made to me that our people were in 


full poſſeſſion of the prize, I chaſed a 


veſſel that had paſſed us an hour be- 
fore, and brought. her to, under a bat- 
tery, in Cape Moleno. She proves a 
light polacre, from Ceuta bound for 
Malaga. Afterwards, running down 


to pick up our boats and people, we 
were carried fo far to leeward, that 


the French ſchooner (which we had 


not ſeen fromthe ſhip) paſſed to wind- 
ward along thore to Malaga, quite out | 


of our reach. 
JAMES N. MORRIS. 
Copy of an Encloſure from the Earl of 


St. Vincent to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 


dated Childers, at Sea, October 24, 
1800. | | = 


My Lord, Yeſterday at noon his ma- 


jeſty's ſloop under my command cap- 


tured a Spaniſh lugger privateer, 


named Diligente, mounting two four— 


pounders, four ſwivels, and having on 
board thirty men: had been out two 
days from Vigo, and had made no 


Prize, 5 
J. G. CRAWFORD. 
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ANECDOTES or ADMIRAL Lon DARTMOUTH. 


EORGE Legge, Lord Dartmouth, 

was deſcended from a very an- 

cient and honourable family in Venice : 
that part of it which came to England 
was long ſettled at Legge's Place, near 
"Tunbridge, in the county of Kent, 
Being deſtined early in life for the ſea 
ſervice, his father placed him in 1665, 
when ſcarcely ſeventeen ycars old, un- 
der the care of that very brave and ce- 
lebrated commander, Sir Edward 
Spragge : a more illuſtrious tutor could 
not, perhaps, have been found; or a 
Pupil more likely to do juſtice to his in- 


ſtructions. Having eminently diftin- 


guiſned himſelf, during the greater 


part of the firſt Dutch war, in the ſta- 


tion of a lieutenant, he was raiſed, in 
the cloſe of the ycar 1667, to the com- 
mand of a new ſhip, called the Pem- 


broke, a promotion unenvied, notwith- 


ſtanding his youth, becauſe all perſons 


were convinced it was deſervedly made. 
Peace having been concluded with 
the Dutch before this event took place, 
Captain Legge had no opportunity of 
encreaſing that reputation he had al- 


ready gained till the commencement of 
the ſecond Dutch war in 1672, when 


having been appointed to the command 
of the Fairfax, he much diſtinguiſhed 


himſelf under the command of Sir Ro- 
bert Holmes, at the very unequal and 
deſperate attack made on the Dutch 


Smyrna fleet and their convoy, in the 


month of March, 1672. At the battle 
of Solebay, his behaviour was, if poſſi- 


ble, ſtill more exemplary. After the 


Duke of York had ſhifted his flag into 


the Saint Michael, the ſtreſs of the ac- 
tion lay, for a conſiderable time, on that 
ſhip : and, had it not been for the very 


ſpirited aſſiſtance rendered him, at this 


period, by his ſeconds, of which Captain 
Legge was one, he would probably have 
been in the moſt imminent danger of 
being deſtroyed or taken. This ſervice 
might probably have laid the founda- 
tion of his highneſo's future attachment 
to him. In the month of July follow- 
ing, he was removed into the Vork e; 
and having been promoted, early in the 
enſuing pruk to command the Royal 

atherine, a ſecond rate of eighty- four 


guns, ſignalized himſelf in a moſt re- 
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markable manner in the engagement 


which took place on the 28th of May, 
1673, between Prince Rupert and the 
Dutch. The only ſhip taken from the 
enemy on this occaſion, ſtruck to the 
Royal Catherine; and his conduct was 
ſo much noticed by Prince Rupert, as 


to have entitled him to a place among 
thoſe particularly eminent and merito- 


rious commanders who were honoured 
by kim with the higheſt commenda- 
tions. He is ſaid, by Campbell, to have 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a much more 


ſignal manner than is noticed even by 


Prince Rupert ; and, that being board- 
ed by the Dutch, while his ſhip, the 
Royal Catherine, was in the greateſt 


danger of ſink ing, he drove the enemy 


back with conſiderable loſs; and hav- 
ing in ſome degree ſtopped his leaks, 


brought the ſhip ſafe into harbour. 


Notwithſtanding this particular tranſ- 
act ion does not appear in the account 


publiſhed of the action, we entertain not 


the ſmalleſt doubt of its authenticity. 
He appears to have been conſidered as 
a man highly to be depended upon in 


any arduous ſervice or undertaking ; 


for in the third action, which took 
place in the ſame year, and which con- 
cluded the ſecond Dutch war, at the 
time Prince Rupert was ſeverely preſſed 


by the united ſquadrons of De Ruyter 


and Banckert, he fent Captain Legge, 
with two fireſhips, to create a diverſion 
and extricate him, if poſſible, from his 


diſhculties. This ſervice was ſo ſuc- 


ceſsfully and gallantly executed, that if 


the French, who were then to wind- 


ward, had bore down, as they ought to 
have done, the whole Dutch fleet would 
have been ruined. . 

At the concluſion of the war, he was 
appointed governor of Portſmouth, of 


which place he had been ſome ſhort 
time before made licutenant-governor. 
On the 15th of June, 1674, he had the 
honour of entertaining, in his quality 
of governor, King Charles, the Duke of 
York, and a long train of the firſt no- 
bility,in a progreſs made by the former 


to Portſmouth. Continuing to increaſe, 


if poſſible, fill more in the favour of his 


ſovereign, he was appointed colonel of a 
regiment of foot in the year 1677. In 
R wok 1681, 
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1681, he was ſworn a member of the 
privy council; and, on the 28th of Ja- 
nuary, 1682, was made maſter- general 
of the ordnance. Campbell, whoſe in- 
formation, generally ſpeaking, is very 
correct, ſays, that in this year he receiu- 
ed a ſpecial commiſſion to review all] the 
forts and garriſons throughout Eng- 
land; and was alſo conſtituted com- 
mander-in-chief. On the 2d of De- 
cember following he was created a peer, 
by the vitle of Baron Dartmouth in the 
county of Devon. EB 
In 1683, King Charles finding the 
expence attending the defence of Tan- 
gier far exceeding the value of the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it, reſolved to rid himſelf of 
the incumbrance by evacuating and de- 
moliſhing it. The conſtant ſtate of 
warfare that exiſted between the garri- 
fon and the Moors, and the great force 
of the latter, rendered this ſervice 
highly diſagreeable and difficult. The 


known prudence as well as bravery of 


this noble lord, pointed him out as the 


propereſt perſon to be employed in ſo 
dangerous and indeed delicate a com- 
mand. His care and prudence were 
ſuch as overcame every obſtacle; and 
we may fairly claſs this tranſaction, 
which has hitherto paſſed almoſt unno- 
ticed, as a common occurrence of civil 
command, as equal, in point of intrinſic 
merit, with the moſt brilliant of thoſe 


warlike atchievements which all ages 


and ranks of people have been 2ccuſ- 
tomed to gaze on with wondcr and de- 
light, King Charles, whoſe gratitude, 
more particularly when pecuniiry re— 
wards were in queſtion, was not of the 
moſt munilicent nature, relaxed on this 
occaſion fr: m his parſimcny, and was, 
for once, content his pleafures ſhould 
yield to the merit of this noble lord, 
He beſtowed on him a grant of 16,000]. 
in money, and ſeveral privileges and 
_ charters, ad honourable, perhaps, if not 
as valuable. „„ 
The death of Charles tock place 
ſoon afterwards : and James, whois ad- 
mitted, even by his bittereſt enemies, 
to have been the conſtant triend and 
_ patron of merit, granted him, ſoon after 
: his acceſſion, the additional office of 
conſtable of the Tower, beſides conti- 


nuing him in thoſe employ ments he had 


held under his predeceſſor. Eſteemed 
as highly by the people as he was by 
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the advice, or the ſupport, they receiv- 
ed from Lord Dartmouth, He appears 


loved him. 


mands of his ſovereign, whom, while 


have diſobeyeo, at leaſt in the line of 


invaſion had ſwelled into a certainty 


gallant man leading his forces to fair 


but the baſe and underhand machina« 


he diſdained to uſe it in a way men, 


the ſovereign, the character he had uni- 
verſally and deſervedly eſtabliſhed as a 
perfon of the higheſt rectitude and ho. 
hour he ever continued to maintain in 
its utmoſt ſplendour ; ſo that thoſe un- 
popular and unconſtitutional meaſures 
which James, ſoon after this time, at- 
tempted to introduce, are by no means 
to be attributed to either the counſel, 
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to have conſidered King James in a 
two-fold light, firſt as his ſovereign, 
and next as his friend: as his prince, 
he revered him, he obeyed him, and he 1 
ſerved him faithfully ; as his friend, he 
Too wiſe not to obſerve, 
and too honeſt not to diſapprove, the 
conduct of the monarch, which hourly 
accelerated his own ruin, he failed not 
to offer ſuch advice as appeared moſt 
likely to avert the ſtorm then gather- 
ing. But, in making this laſt effort in 
his power for the ſervice of a prince he 
dearly loved, he tempered the remon- 
ſtrance of a friend with the modeſt ſub- 
miſſion of a ſubject. Having thus ac- 
quitted his conſcience, nothing remain- 
ed for him but to execute the com- 
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he kept poſſeſſion of the throne, it cer- 
tainſy would have been treaſon to 


W 
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his profeſſion. Soon as the rumours of 


that the attempt at leaſt would be made, 
Lord Dartmouth was appointed to ſu- 
perſede Sir Roger Strickland, who held 
the chief command of the fleet. The 
hour approached in which the charac- 
ter of a brave and honeſt man was to 
paſs through the fiery ordeal cf political 
temptation, Encouraged by the cariy 
patronage of his youth, he had to look, 
forward to the higheſt honours a prince 
could beſtow as a reward for. his ſer- 
vice. But by that word ſervice is nor, 
on this occaſion, to be underſtood the 
fair and open actions of a great and 
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combat with the enemies of the ſtate, 


tions of a favourite commander, poſſeſ- 
ſing an abſolute influence over the 
hearts and ſwords of his people. This, 
it cannot be denied, Lord Dartmouth 
had acquired in its fulleſt extent; but 
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OPERATIONS 


leſs honourable than himſelf, would 
have little ſcrupled. When, from his 


private influence he might, in all pro- 


bability, have ſecured a confiderable 
art of the fleet he commanded, for the 
225 ſervice of his ſovereign, aided by 
that of a monarch univerſally deemed, 
bur for political reaſons, the natural foe 
of England, his conduct diverged not, 
for a ſingle moment, from the ſtricteſt 
line of honour ; he fairly ſought the 
fleet of his antagoniſt z he uſed every 
method to engage him. Providence 
interfered and preſerved Englaud. 


Abſolved by the flight, to ſay nothing 


of rhe delinquency, of his friend and 
ſovereign, from all the ties of public al- 
legiance and private attachment, he 
gave all the aſſiſtance in his power to 
moderate the diſtracted ſtate of the na- 
tion, and paid every obedience that 
could have been expected from the 
warmeſt of his friends, to the champion 
and preſerver of Britiſh liberty, his 
new ſovereign, William the Third, 


To have been continyed in his com- 
mand could not reaſonably have been 


expected, when we reflect upon the al- 
moſt infinite number of adherents who 
repaired to William ſome time previous 
to the revolution, and whoſe claims 


were of a nature not to be diſregarded. 


One thing, indeed, remained in the 
power of the new monarch to beſtow, 
That was denied him. Permiſſion to 
paſs the remainder of an honourable 
life, unmoleſted, in peace and tran- 
quility. The crime of having been 
perſonally the friend of James was 


deemed a ſufficient ground to induce, 


at leaſt, a ſuſpicion of treaſon, He was 
arreſted and committed priſoner to the 
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85 HEN the admiral makes the ſig- 


nal for his fleet to prepare for 
action, the fire-ſhips will at the fame 
time get ready their grappling-irons, 


fre- engines, &c. for boarding, and Will 


likewiſe diſpoſe all their combuſtibles 
into their proper channels of communi- 


cation, &c. as ſoon as poſſible after the 
action begins: all which, when ready, 


they will take care to make known by 
ſignal to the particular diviſion or 


1quadron they belong to, and they of 
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Tower, where grief, or indignation, at 
the treatment he experienced, is ſup- 
poſed to have accelerated that end, 


which his enemies ought ever to have 


lamented, becauſe ſuperior worth exiſt- 


ed not among them. This noble lord 
died in the Tower, on the 21ſt. of Oc- 


tober, 1691, in the 44th year of his age. 
In Juſtice to the memory of King 
William, who was himſelfa perſonage 
of too much honour not to admire even 
the character of a declared, foe, who 


acted up to that ſtandard, we have 


thought it neceſſary to inſert the fol- 
lowing memorandum, taken verbatim 
from one in the late Earl of Dartmouth's 
hand-writing. 
mouth was dead, Lord Lucas, who 
was conſtable of the Tower, made 
ſome difficulty of letting him be 
removed; but application being made 


to the king, he was pleaſed to order, 


that the ſame reſpect that would have 
been due to him if he had died poſ- 
ſeſſed of all the employments he had 
formerly enjoyed in that place ſhould 


be paid him, which was done accord- 


ingly; and the Tower guns were fired 
when he was carried out to his funeral ; 
and the king told his ſon, that if he had 
lived two days longer he would have 
been releaſed,” On fo honourable a 
teſtimony to the conduct and inten- 
tions of King William towards him 
there needs no comment. Campbell 


has, indeed, recorded this fact, and in 


ſubſtance little deviating from the ac- 
count here given: but it will probably 
be thought more ſatisfactory when re- 
lated in the preciſe words of his noble 
deſcendant. | 


courſe will repeat the ſame to the ad- 


The fire-ſhips muſt be particularly 


careful in placing themſelves out of the 


reach of the enemy's guns, which they 
may do abreaſt and under ſhelter of 


their own ſhips in the line, and not in 
the openings between the ſhips, unleſs 
to prevent any of the enemy's ſhips 
that ſhould attempt to force through 
their line, when they muſt in ſuch caſes 
uſe theit utmok efforts to prevent them. 


3 They 


« After Lord Dart- - 
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They ought always to be very atten- 
tive to the admiral's ſignals, as well as 
thoſe of the commanding officer of the 
particular ſquadron they belong to, that 
they may loſe no time when the ſignal 
is made for them to act, which they 


mut quickly anſwer by a ſignal in re- 


turn. 

Although no ſhip in the line ſhould 
be particularly app inted to lead down 
or protect the fi: e-ſhips, beſides the 

frigates already ordered for that par- 
_ ticular purpole; yet the ſhip ahcad, of 
which the fire-1] ip paſſes in her way 
to the enemy, whatever divifion ſke 
may belong to, is to eſcort her, and 
muſt aſſiſt her with a boat well manned 
and a'med, as well as any other ſuc- 
cour ſhe may ſtand in need of: the two 
next ſhips to her muſt likewiſe give 
her all neceſſary afſiſtance. The cap- 
tain of a fire-ſhip is to conſider, in ſhort, 


that he is anſwerable for the event, in 
proportion as he expedis to be honour- 
ably rewarded if he ſucceed in fo dar- 


ing and hazardous an enterpiiſe. _ 

Since a general engagement of fleets 
or ſquadrons of men of war is nothing 
_ elſe than a variety of particular ations 
of ſingle ſhips with each other, in a 


line of battle, it may not be improper 


to begin by deſcribing the latter, and 
then proceed to repreſent the uſual 
manner of conducting the former. 

The whole œconomy of a naval en- 
gagement may be arranged under the 
following heads; namelv, the prepa- 
ration, the action, and the repair or 
refiiting, for the purpoſes of naviga- 
_t10n, 8 
The preparation is begun by iTuing 


the orders to clear the thip for action, 


which is repeated by the boatſwain and 
his mares at all the hatchways oy ſtair- 
caſes leading to the different batteries. 
As the management of the artillery, in 
a a vellel of war, requires a conſiderable 
number of men, it is evident, that the 
officers and ſailors muſt be reſtrained to 
a narrow ſpace in their uſual habita- 
tions, in order to preſerve the internal 
regularity of the ſhip. Hence the 
hammocks, 0- hanging beds, of the lat- 
ter, are crowded together as cloſe as 
ere between the decks, each of them 
e 


ing limited to the breadth of 14 in- 


ches. They are hung parallel to each 
cther, in rows ſtretching from one ſide 


— 
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polfible. By this circumſtance a double 


of the ſhip to the other, nearly through- 
out her whole length, ſo as to admit of 
no paſſage but by ſtooping under them. 
As the cannon, therefore, cannot be 
worked while the hammocks are ſuſ- 
pended in this ſituation, it becomes ne- 
coſſary to remove them as quickly as 


advantage is obtained: the batteries of 


cannon are immediately cleared of an 


encumbrance, and the hammocks are 
converted into a fort of parapet, to 
prevent the execution of ſmall-thot on 
the quarter-deck, tops, and forecaſtle. 
At the ſummons of the boatſwain, Up 
all hammocks !*” every ſailor repairs to 
bis own, and, having ſtowed his bed- 
ding properly, he cords it up firmly 
with a laſhing or line provided for that 
purpoſe. He then carries it to the 
quarter-deck, poop, or forecaſtle, or 
wherever it may be neceſſary, As 
each fide of the quarter-deck and poop 
is furniſhed with a double net-work, 
fupported by tron cranes fixed immedi- 
ately above the gunnel, or top of the 
ſhip's fide, the hammocks thus corded 
are firmly ſtowed by the quarter-maſ- 
ter between the two parts of the net- 
ting, ſo as to form an excellent barrier. 
The tops, waiſte, and forecaſtle, are 
then fenced in the ſame manner. 
Whiltt thefe offices are performed 
below, the boatſwain and his mates 
are employed in ſecuring the ſailyards, 
to prevent them from tumbling down 
when the ſhip is cannonaded, as the 
might thereby be diſabled, and render- 


ed jncapable of attack, retreat, or pur- 
fuit. The yards are now likewiſe fſe- 


cured by ſtrong chains or ropes, addi- 
tional to thoſe by which they are uſu- 


ally ſuſpended. The boatſwain alſo 
provides the neceſſary materials to re- 


pair tie rigging, wherever it may be 
damaged by the ſhot of the enemy, 
and to ſupply whatever parts of it may 
be entirely deſtroyed. The carpenter 
and his mates, in the meanwhile, pra- 
pare thot-plugs and mauls, to cloſe up 
any dangerous breaches that may be 
made near the ſurface of the water; 


and provide the -iron-work neceſſary 


to refit the chajn-pumps, in caſe their 
machinery ſhould 2 wounded in the 
engagement. The gunner, with his 
mates and quarter-gunners, is buſted 


in examining the canuon of the differ- 
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ent batteries, to ſee that their charges 
are thoroughly dry and fit for execn- 
tion; to have every thing ready for 
furniſhing the great guns and ſmall 
arms with powder as ſoon as the action 
begins; and to keep a ſufficient num- 
ber of cartridges continually filled, to 
ſupply the place of thoſe expended in 
battle. The maſter and his mates are 
attentive to have the fails properly 
trimmed, according to the fituation of 
the ſhip; and to reduce or multiply 
them, as occaſion requires, with all 
poſſible expedition. The heutenants 
viſit the different decks, to ſee that 
they are effectually cleared of all en- 
cumbrance, ſo that nothing may re- 
tard the execution of the artillery ; 


and to enjoin the other officers to dili- 


rence and alertneſs, in making the ne- 
ceſſary diſpoſitions for the expected 
engagement, ſo that every thing may 
be 1n readineſs at a moment's warning. 

When the hoſtile ſhips have ap- 
proached each other to a competent 
nearneſs, the drums beat to arms: the 
boatſwain and his mates pipe, All 
hands to quarters!“ at every hatch- 
way: all the perſons appointed to ma- 
nage 'the great guns immediately re- 
pair to their reſpective ſtations: the 


_ crows, handſpikes, rammers, ſponges, 


| pundits matches, and train tac- 
les, are placed in order by the fide of 
every cannon : the hatches are imme- 
diately laid, to prevent any one from 
deſerting his poſt by eſcaping into the 
lower apartments: the marines are 
drawn up in rank and file on the quar- 
ter-deck, poop, and forecaſtle : the 
 laſhings of the great guns are caſt looſe, 
and the tompions withdrawn: the 
whole artillery, above and below, is 
run out at the ports, and levelled ro 
the point-blank range, ready for firing. 
The neceſſary preparations being 
completed, and the ihcers and crew 
ready at their reſpective ſtations, to 
| obey the order, the commencement of 
_ the ation is determined by the mutual 
diſtance and fituation of the adverſe 
ſhips, or by the ſignal from the com- 


mander in chief of the fleet or ſquadron. 


The cannon being levelled in parallel 
rows projecting 7 

the moſt natural order of battle is evi- 
dently to range the ſhips abreaſt of each 
other, eſpecially if the engagement is 


om the ſhip's ſide, | 
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general. The moſt convenient diſ- 


tance is properly within the point- blank 


range of a muſket, ſo that all the ar- 
tillery may do effe qual execution. 
The combat uſually begins by a vi- 


garous cannonade, accompanied with 


the whole efforts of the ſwivel-guns 
and the ſmall arms. The method of 


firing in platoons, or volleys of cannon 


at once, appears inconvenient in the 
ſea-ſervice, and, perhaps, ſhould never 


be attempred unleſs in the battering of 
The ſides and decks 


a fortification. 


of the ſhip, although ſufficiently ſtrong 


for all the purpoſes ef war, would be 
too much ſhaken by fo violent an ex- 


ploſion and recoil, The general rule 


obſerved on this occaſion throughout 
the whole ſhip, is to load, fire, and“ 


ſponge, the guns with all poſſible ex- 
pedition, yet without confuſion or pre- 
cipitation, The captain of each gun is 
particularly enjoined to fire only when 
the piece is properly directed to its 
object, that the ſhot may not be fruit- 
leſsly expended. The lieutenants, who 
command the different batteries, tra- 
verſe the deck to fee that the battle is 
proſecuted with vivacity; and to ex- 


hort the men to their duty. The mid- 


ſhipmen ſecond theſe injunctions, and 


give the neceſſary aſſiſtance, wherever 
it may be required, at the guns com- 


mitted to their charge. The gunner 


fhould be particularly attentive that all 
the artillery is ſufficiently ſupplied with 


powder, and that the cartridges are 
carefully conveyed along the decks in 
covered boxes. The havock produced 
by a continuation of this mutual aſſault 


may be readily conjectured by the rea- 


der's imagination: battering, penetra- 
ting, and ſplintering, the ſides and 
decks; ſhatteripg or diſmounting the 
cannon; mangling and deſtroying the 
rigging ; cutting aſunder or carrying 


away the maſts and yards; piercing 


and tearing the fails, ſo as to render 
them uſeleſs; and wounding, diſabling, 
or killing, the ſhip's company | The 


comparative vigour and reſolution of 
the aſſailants to effect theſe pernicious 
conſequences in each other, generally 

N we 


determine their ſucceſs or de 


ſay generally, becauſe the fate of the 
combat may ſometimes be decided by 
an unforeſeen incident, equally fortu- 
nate for the one, and fatal to the other, 


The 


chief. 
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The defeated ſhip, having acknowledg- 
ed the victory by ſtriking her colours, is 
immediately taken poſſeſſion of by the 
congueror, who ſecures her officers and 
crew as priſoners in hi own ſhip; and 
inveſts his principal officer with the 
command of the pie, until a captain 
is appointed by the conmander 1n 

The engagement being concluded, 
they begin to repair: the cannon are 
ſecured by their breechings and tackles 


with all convenient eupedition, What- 


ever ſails have been rendered unſer- 
viceable are unbent: and the wounded 
maſts and yards ſtruck upon deck, aud 
fiſhed or replaced by others. The 
ſtanding rigying is knctted, and the 
Tunning-rigging ſpliced, wherever ne- 
ceſſary. Proper ſails are bent in the 
room of thoſe which have been dif- 
placed as uſeleſs. The carpenter and 
his mates are employed in repairing 


the breeches made in the ſhip's hull, 
by ſhai-plugs, picces of plank, and 


ſheer-lead. The gunner and his aſ- 
ſiſtants are bufied in repleniſhing the 
allotted number of charged cartridges, 
to ſupply the place cf thoſe which have 
been expended, and in refitting what- 


ever furniture of the cannon may have 
been damaged by the action. 8 


Such is the uſual proceſs and conſe- 
quence of an engagement between two 
ſhips of war, which may be conſidered 
as an epitome of a general battle be- 
tween fleets cr ſquadrons. The latter, 
however, involves a greater variety of 
Incidents, 
more comprehenſive {kill -and judge- 
ment in the commanding officer. A 
ſhort account of which alſo we ſhall 


next precced to lay before our readers, 


When the admiral] or commander in 


chief of a naval] armament has diſco- 
ered an enemy's fleet, his principal 


concern is ufually to approach it, and 


_ endeavour to come to action as foon as 


poſſible. Every inferior conſideration 


muſt be ſacrificed tothis important ob- 


JeR, ard every rule of acfion ſhould 
tend to haſten and prepare for ſo mate- 
rial an event, The ſtate of the wind, 
and the ſituation of his adverfary, will, 


In ſome meaſure, dictate the conduct 


neceſſary to be purſucd with regard to 
the diſpoſition of his ſhips on this oe- 


cakon. To facilitate the execution of 


from the yan to the rear. 


and neceſſarily requires 


or TE NAVY. 

the admiral's orders, the whole fleet is 
ranged into three ſquadrons, each of 
which 1s claſſed into three divifions, 
under the command of different oft « 
cers. Before the action begins, the 
adverſe fleets are drawn up in two 


lines, as formerly deſcribed. As ſoon 


as the admiral diſplays the ſignal for 
the line of battle, the ſeveral diviſions 
ſeparate from the columns, in which 
they were diſpoſed in the uſual. order 
of ſailing, and every ſhip crowds fail 
to get into its ſtation in the wake of 
the next ahead ; and a proper diftance 
from each other 1s regularly obſerved 
The admi- 
ral, however, will occaſionally con- 
tract or extend his line, ſo as to conform 
to the length of that of his adverſary, 
whoſe neglect or inferior ſkill on this 


occaſion he will naturally convert to 


his own advantage, as well as to pre- 
vent his own line from being doubled; 
a circumſtance which might throw his 
van and rear into confuſion. @=_ 


When the adverſe fleets approach 
each other, the courſes are commonly 


hauled up in the brails, and the top- 


gallant-fails and ſtay-ſails furled. The 


movement of each ſhip is chiefly regu- 
lated by the main and foretop fails and 


the jib; the mizen topſail being re- 
| ſerved to haſten or retard the courſe of 


the ſhip; and, in fine, by filling or 
backing, hoiſting or lowering it, to 
determine her velocity. | 

The ſignal for a general engage= 
ment is uſually diſplayed when the op- 
poſite fleets are ſufficiently within the 


range of point-blank ſhot, ſo that they 
may level the artillery with certainty 


of execution, which is near enough 
for a line of battle. The action is be- 
gun and carried on throughout the 
fleet in the manner we have already 
deſcribed between ſingle ſhips. The 
various exigencies of the combat call 
forth the {kill ard reſources of the ad- 
miral to keep his line as complete as 


poſſible when it has been unequally at- 


tacked ; by ordering ſhips from thoſe 


in reſerve to ſupply the place of others 


which have ſuffered greatly by the 
action; by directing his fire-ſhips, at 
a convenient time, to fall aboard the 
enemy; by detaching ſhips from one 
part of the line or wing which is ſtronger 


to another which is greatly preſſed by 


ſuperior 


Sx nds 
+" W 
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ſquadrons and dliviſions. 


fuperior force, and requires aſſiſtance. 
His vigilance is ever neceſſary to re- 
view the fituation of the enemy from 
van to rear; every motion of whom, 
he ſhould, if poſſible, anticipate and 
fruſtrate. He ſhould ſeirt the favour- 
able moments of occaſion, which are 
rapid in their progrels, and never re— 
turn. Far from being diſconcerted by 
any unforeſcen incident, he ſhould en- 
deavour, if poſſible, to make it ſub- 
ſervient to his deſign. His experience 
and reflection will naturally furniſh 
him with every method of intelligence, 
to diſcover the ſtate of his different 


inquiry and anſwers, of requeſt and 


Signals of 
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aſſent, of command and obedience, will 


be diſplayed and repeated on this oc» 
caſion. Tenders and boats will alfa 
continually be detached between the 
admiral and the commanders of the ſe- 


veral ſquadrons or diviſions. 


As the danger preſſes on him, he 
onght to be fortified by refolution and 
preſence of mind; becauſe the, whole 
tleer is committed to his charge, and 
the conduct of his officers may, in a 
great degree, be influenced by his in- 
trepidity and perſeverance. In ſhort, 


hs renown or infamy may depend on 


the fatc of that day. | 
[ To be continued.] 


MEMOIRS or LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 


TRE UNFORTUNATE LOVER: 


| * | ILFRID B. was deſcended of 


an illuſtrious race of anceſtry, 


who had been long diſtinguiſhed for 
that amor patriæ which was formerly 
one of the moſt characteriſtic marks of 
the Scottiſh chieftains; being the 
lords of an extenſive domain, which 


was inhabited by a numerous band of 


warlike vaſſals, his predeceſſors were 
equally dreaded by the foes as they 
were beloved by the friends of their 


country. Ardently attached to the 


ancient monarchs. of Scotland, they 


had often expended their blood and 


treaſure in the wars with the fſove- 


reigns of England; and it was handed 


down to poſterity with a dignified, and 
at the ſame time honeſt, pride, that the 


progenitors of the houſe of B. had been 


the fellow ſoldiers of Wallace and of 


Bruce. The civil war in 1745 gave a 


ſevere ſhock to the fortune, of the 
Lords of B.as the repreſentative of the 
family, after conveying part of his pro- 
perty in truſt for his young ſon, ſold 
the remainder, and, with his vaſſals, 
Joined the ſtandard of Prince Charles, 
Jo this unfortunate conteſt he died, as 
he had lived, a man of honour, and a 


_ gallant ſoldier; in his laſt moments 


true to the cauſe which he had adopted, 
and which he conceived to be juſt, and 
with him periſhed his faithful followers, 
together with a conſiderable part of the 
power, the ſplendour, and the afflu- 
ence, of his family. 


The father of Wilfrid, when he at- 


tained to the age of majority, received 


the remains of the fortune of his an- 
ceſtors. In his early years he had ime 
bibed the maxims of feudal pride and 
magnilicence, which the misfortunes 


of his father had not been ſufficient to 


eradicate from his mind ; he married a 
lady whoſe extravagant ideas unfortu- 


nately coincided with his own, and the 


numerousfervants, the ſuperbequipage, 


and the elegant but fooliſh entertain- 


ments exhibited at the caſtle of B. ſoon 
involved the eſtate in debts, nearly equal 


in amount to its value. The parents 
of Wilfrid died about the fame time; 


the eſtate was ſold, the reverſion was 
{mall ; and the retentive fingers of the 
law atlifted to decreaſe it. „ 

The tuition of the perſon and for- 
tune of Wilfrid was entruſted to a 
genticman who paid that attention to 


the young man which his promiting 


genius and virtues merited. He had 


attained to the age of cighteen years, 
and it was neceffary to tix upon a pro- 


feſſion for his future ſupport. Till 
this period, he had been brought up as 
the heir of a reſpectable and conſider- 
able family; every cal defire had been 
ſatisfied with paterval ſolicitude, and 
many unneceſſary wants had been cre- 
ated ; his pathons were ſtrong, and un- 
accuſtomed to reſtraint ; his mind and 


body were conſiderably enervated by 
the mode of his education; and with 
theſe diſadvantages he was thrown up- 


on the world, his ſucceſs in which was 
| ts 
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to depend almoſt entirely upon his in- 
duſtry and abilities. 


The ſuſceptibility of Wilfrid's diſ- 


poſition was diſplay ed at an early pe- 
riod, and he had been for ſome years 
warmly attached to the daughter of a 


gentleman who rehded near the caſtle” 
of B. Maria H. to the utmoſt beauty 
of countenance, the utmoſt elegance of 


ſhape, added the merit of a lively tem- 
per and a captivating manner. She 


was adorned by the choiceſt gifts of 


love, thoſe accompliſhments. | 

That beſt the lover's fire provoke, 

The lively ſtep, the mirthful joke, 

Theſpeaking glance, the amorous wile, 
The ſportful laugh, the winning mile. 
Her rank in life was only equal to that 
of Wilfrid's; and when his attachment 
commenced her fortune was inferior. 
His aſſiduity was received with com- 
placency by Maria, and was authe- 
riſed by the n.utual conſent of their 
parents. When inthe company of his 
miſtreſs, the throbbing of Wilfrid's 
heart, and the glow of his countenance, 


_evinced the ſenſibility of his paſſion, 
and the ſincerity of a love to which ſhe 
was not indifferent; when his hand 


Joined to hers in the dance or the feſtive 
entertainment, the agitation and no- 
ve:ty of his ſenſations ſeemed to give 
to his whole frame a new exiſtence. 
Misfortune, however, ſoon put an end 


to his hopes and to his heppineſs; and, 


after the death of his parents, inſtead of 


Feing conſidered as an adopted ſon, he 
Vas received with coldnels, and treated 


with contempt, by the father of his 


Maria. He had forgor that he was 
poor, and that poverty, in the eyes of 
the many, is viewed in the fame light 


with guilt. Parental authority was 
exerted over the gentle mind of Maria; 
that authori y proved effecual; Wil- 


frid was informed that her bappineſs 
_ depended upon his withdrawing the. 


claims which he was no longer in a f1- 
tuation to ſupport; and his ſentiments 
of honour were of a nature too delicate 


to permit him to hefitate,—even at 
the price cf his feliciiy. From this 
pericd he never again beheld, though 
he never left the remembrance of, the 


object of his firſt Icve; and the mar- 
riage of Maria, which happened ſoon 


after, cauſed much anguiſh to her un- 
fortunate lover, but, at the ſame time, 


had the effect of baniſhing every falla. 
cious hope that might have lurked in 
his breaſt, In his firſt application to 
buſineſs, he met with circumſtances ſo 
diſagreeable, that it required the great- 
eſt exertion of fortitude to on {9h 


them with patience. Thoſe hopes 


which he had cheriſhed with the en- 
thuſiaſm of feeling, and thoſe views of 
aggrandiſement which had been incul- 
cated in his mind from the firſt dawn- 
ing of reaſon, were for ever daſhed 
away; he no longer enjoyed the care 
of affectionate parents, the attendance 


of fai hful domeſtics, the ſatisfaction of 


every wiſh, and the cheerful fociety of 


the friends of his youth; but, placed 
among ſtrangers, and forced to ſtruggle 


with the pangs of ſorrow and the diſ- 
treſſes of poverty, he became the prey 
of gloom and diſcontent, which for 


ſome time ſhadowed his exiſtence, 


Time, however, applied his powerful 
hand to foothe the ſorrows of Wilfrid ; 
ſereral years of ſtudious application en- 


creaſed his acquaintance ; and, when 


he entered into the practice of a learned 
profeſſion, his friends were numerous, 
he was generally eſteemed, and his 
ptoſpetis appeared to be flattering and 
conſiderable. As he had attended to 
his education with ſolicitude, his infor- 
mation was extenſive, his aacompliſh- 
ments many and valuable. His pro- 
priety of conduct procured him intro- 
duction to the moſt p lite company, 
and his merit alwavs rendered his viſits 
acceptable. Amongſt many families 
where he was received with kindneſs 
and friendſhip, we muſt diftinguiſh 
that of Mr. M. a gentleman of mode- 
rate fortune and pleaſant manners, 
whoſe intimacy Wilfrid endeavoured 
with earneſtneſs to acquire. The eldeſt 
daughter of this gentleman was about 


the age of eiglitcen; the ſymmetry of 


her form was only equalled by the ex- 
preſſive ſuavi:y of her features, and the 
{parkling of her dark-blue eyes was 
tempered by the moſt attractive mo- 
deftly. Every accompliſhment that 


could be procured had been laviſhed on 
her education, and ſhe had made an 


excellent uſe of her time and opportu- 
nities. Wiltrid dwelt with rapture up- 
on the melodious tones of her voice ; he 
contemplated with admiration the grace 
which accompanied all her actions ; 
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und the lovelineſs of Anna M. enkindled 
in his heart a new flame; which burnt 
with leſs violence than his former one; 
but with more ſtrength and certainty. 
Wilfrid applied to Mr. M. and preſſed 
his hopes, his expectations; and the re- 
ſpectability of his-ſiruarion, with anxi- 
ous modeſty; and with ſucceſs. He was 
aſſured that the approbation of her pa- 
rents would attend the conſent of Anna; 
and, by the lady herſelf the vows of 
Wilfrid were favourably received, and 
his breaſt was again agitated with tu- 
multuous joy. But the ſcenes of fuz 
ture happineſs, which his ardent ima- 
gination already realized, ſoon diſap- 

eared. He had been early forced to 
taſte of the cup of miſery, which, al- 
though it was ſometimes emptied, had 
always been repleniſhed; and each ſuc- 
ceſſive draught was better in propor- 
tion to the encreaſe of his years, and 
the improvement of his underſtanding. 


A young nobleman, whoſe large for- 


tune was his chief and almoſt fole ac- 
compliſhment, was attracted by the ap- 
pearance of Anna in a public place; 
his admitation was ſucceeded by his ad- 
dreſſes; and his addreſſes were recom- 
mended by the offer of a ſplendid eſta- 
bliſhment and large ſettlements. The 
father, however much he regretted, 


refuſed to violate his engagements with 
Wilfrid; but, at the ſame time, declar- 


ed, that his conduct would be guided 
by his daughter's wiſhes and derermi- 
nation; and, although the young lady 
for ſome time heſitated in her refolu- 
tions; yet the offer of a title, a large 
fortune, a magnificent equipage, and 
a numerous train of fcrvants; eventu- 
ally eradicated from her mind all re- 
collection of the love and the merit of 
Wilfrid. A cool, but civil, letter, 
informed him of his misfortune $5 and 
the ſenſibility of his heart again plunged 
bim into deſpair, Indignation prompt- 

ed him to demand an explanation from 


his ſucceſsful rival, but the declinature 


which he received was polite and cir- 
cumſpect, and Wilfrid's ſentiments of 
honour prevented him from inſulting a 


man who had not intentionally ivjured 


him, 

Tue unfortunate lover endeavoured 
to ſtifle his feelings in the indulgence 
of intemperance; but the endeavour 
was vain; diſguſt and ſatiety oppreſſed 
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him; he gave up his buſineſs, ſolicited 
and procured an appointment in the 
ſervice of a foreigh mercantile houſe, 
and bade an eternal adieu to thoſe 
friends who were unable to offer con- 
ſolation adequate to his loſs, and to that 
country which perpetually recalled to 
his remembrance the vifons of his fe- 
licity, —the reality of his ſufferings. 
After ſuſtaining confiderable fatigue, 


he zrtived and ſettled at Damietta, in 


Egypt; as a rice- factor. The admira- 
ble fertility of the ſoil, and the beauty 
of the country of the Ptolemies, might 
excite his admiration, but could in- 
fpire no pleaſure 3 and, when the bu- 
ſin. ſs of the day was finiſhed, his ſole 
enjoymerit was to recline under the 
luxuriant branches of the orange-treeg 
to inhale the perfume of the flowers, 
and to dream“ of the days that were 
gone;'* He was an exile from his 
country; without a friend to ſoothe his 
ſorrow, or to pour the balm of com- 
fort on the wounds of his heart; a 


ſtranger in a foreign land, which the 
tyrannical authority of the Moſlems 
had almoſt ruined; where the arts and 
ſciences; once fo flouriſhing, had be- 
come unknown; and where the inha- 
. bitants were reduced by deſpotiſm to 

the condition of the moſt ſottiſh inacti- 


vity and ſlavery, In this ſtate, and in 


this country, did he reſide for many 
years, and during that period; by the 


integrity of his conduct, and the gen- 
tleneſs of his manners, de not only ac- 


quired the friendſhip and confidence of 
his employers; but alſo the reſpect and 


eſteem of the natives. During the 
lapſe of ten years, his riches rapidly 
accumulated, and Wilfrid began once 
more to taſte the ſweets of undiſturbed 
repoſe; although no hopes of happineſs 
could again revive in his breaſt, _ 

The preſence of Wilfrid was neceſ< 
ſary, to pay for, and to ſuperintend the 
embarkation of, ſome cargoes of rice, 
in the interior of the country. He 


' precured one of the boats of the Nile, 


and, attended by a Turkith janizary, 


22 


eee on his voyage. Ibrahim the 


urk was acquainted with the = 
by 


Pole of this voyage, and, tempte 


the gold which Wilfrid had taken with 
him, he formed a plan with conſum- 
wate cunning to a aſſinate the 32 
whom he had engaged to protect. n 
. Egypt, 
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Egypt, there are a number of dancing 
. girls, who are, in general, proſtitutes, 
and for the moſt part eminently beau- 
ti* i] and accompliſhed. The Turk, 
who knew that it would be dangerous, 
probably impra@ticable, to get the bet- 
ter of Wilfrid by an open attack, pro- 


cured one of the moſt lovely of theſe. 


girls to aid his deſign, and he choſe 
the ſecond evening after their departure 
to accompliſh it. The ſerenity of the 
ky, the warmth of the weather, the 
fragrance diffuſed through the air by 
the groves of orange, pomegranatc, and 
fig-trecs, expanded the breaft of Wil- 
frid with delight, and the gaiety of his 
heart was diſcovered by the expreſſion 
of his countenance. Ibrahim ſeized 
this moment to inform him, that he 
had taken the liberty of giving a pal- 
fage in his veſſel to a young girl who 
was going to viſit her parents; who 
was remarkable for the talents of danc- 
ing and muſic, and who was ready to 
exhibit a ſpecimen of them, as a teſti- 
mony of gratitude. Wilfrid, who had 
heard of theſe girls, but who had hi- 
therto always declined being preſent at 
their exhibitions, felt his curiofity ex- 
cited, and, after a ſhort heſitation, ex- 
preſſed his acquieſcence : ſhe was in- 
troduced to his cabin, and the Turk 
retired. VVT . 
The appearance of Gemale agitated 
the heart of Wilfrid, and impreſſed 
him with aſtoniſhment; for ſhe was ex- 
quiſitely lovely, and in all the bloom of 


youth. While ſhe ſung the ſimple and 
amorous airs of her country, the en— 
chanted Wilfrid believed that he liſt- 
eacd to the fine modulations of the 
voice of his Anna. In the Egyptian 
dance, every movement diſplayed the 
ſymmetry of her limbs, and the exqui- 


fite contours of her body; and, when 


ſecmingly exhauſted, ſhe threw herſclt 
upon the couch beſide him, the voice 


of prudence endeavoured in vain to 


check the ardour of his paſſions. He 


was ſtill in the vigour of youth and 
health; love and opportunity prevail. 
ed; and he ſprung eagerly to her em- 
braces. He had ſcarcely recovered 


from the intoxications of ſenſe, and 


was yet encircled in the arms, and re- 
poſing upon the boſom of Gemalé, in a 
ſtate of langour, when the dagger of 
the aſſaſſin penetrated his ſide, and 
ended, at one blow, the love, the mis. 
fortunes, and the life, of Wilfrid. Such 
was the fate of a man whole early 
years diſplayed the faireſt proſpects; 
who, from his. abilities and exertions, 
might have attained to a conſiderable 
rank, and have acquired a competent 
fortune in his native country; but 
whoſe exceſſive ſenſibility continualiy 
plunged him in diſtreſs, and finally 
overwhelmed him. Tn the manner of 
his death, we may fee an inſtance of 
the dangerous contequences to be in- 


curred by yielding to the gratification 


of guilty paſſions, and overſtcpping 
the laws of morality and prudence. 


EXTENT, REVENUES, axn PRODUCE, OF THE MYSOREAN 
5 | EMPIRE. 5 | | 


YSORE, or the Myſorcan do- 
| minions, conſiſts of the follow- 
ing territories, uſurped or ſubdued by 
the late Hyder Ali, and tranſmitted 

to his ſon Tippoo Saib, to whoſe ty- 

ranny and perfidy the valour of the 
Britiſh arms put a final period on the 
gth of May, 1799. 5 
1. Myſore proper, or Seringapatam 
(its capital) forming the independent 
ſtate of a Hindoo rajah for near two 
hundred years from its diſmember- 
ment, as a province of the Bejenagar 
empire, fell into the hands of Hyder 
Ah Khan, about rhe year 1763, by 
cutting off the Delaway, or regent 


* 


uſurper of the government, and ſeizing 


the rcins of adminiſtration himſelf; but 


without leaving even the ſhadow of any 


authority ro a nominal rajah of his own 
creation, excepting in the formularics 


of juſtice or finance, and preſerving on 


one fide of the pagoda coin the impreſ- 
ſion of two ſwamies or divinitics of the 
H indoos, while the other was made to 
bear the initial letter of his proper 
name, Hyder. The whole country, 
now again reduced into the form of a 
province, dependent on the new My- 
lorean dominion of a muſſulman in the 
perſon of the late Tippoo, is bounded 
on the weſt by the Balagant hills of 
Koork, and thoſe called Anemally, 
bordering the whole coaſt of Malabar ; 
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EXTENT, REVENUES, &c. or 


on the eaſt, it frontiers with the Car- 
natic Payengayt and its dependencies 
along the Coromandel coaſt; and, on 
the north, with the pergunnahs (or 
ſubdiviſions or provinces) of Serah, 
Bangalore, and Colar, belonging to 
the Carnatic-Balagaut-Bejapoury, in 


a longitudinal line, little ſhort: of 200 


Engliſh miles. From this latter boun— 


dary, in a form nearly triangular, it 


ſtretches 240 miles toward the ſouth, 
where it terminates in a point at the 
extremity of Dindigul, near the paſs 
of Goodalore, through the Anemally 
hills, on the confines of TFravancore, 


and within 100 miles of Cape Como- 


rin. It partakes of the two great divi- 
ſions of country, known in the Decan 
by the names Balagaut and Payengaut, 
or upper and lower regions. The for- 
mer, comprehending the diſtricts im- 
mediately dependent on the capital, 


and forty- chree ſubordinate forts, chief- 


ly on eminences, is but incifferently 
watered by the ſeveral branches of the 
Caveri, at no great diſtance from its 
ſource; and mult, therefore, as well 
as in conſequence of an elevated ſitua- 


tion, precluded from foreign com 


merce, with ſcarcely any internal in- 


duſtry, be comparatively poor, as it is 


productive only of the ſmaller grains 


of joary and bajary, or a ſpecies of In- 
dian corn, with the different kinds of 


vetches common in India; from all 


which, however, a nett revenue, in 
money or kind, of ſeven lacks of pago- 


das, being about twenty-ſeven lacks 


of rupees, (about 270, oool. ſterling, ) 


is computed to be forthcoming to the 
ſtate, after defraying the ordinary 
charges of collection, which here, as 


in the reſt of Hindoſtan, conſiſt chiefly 


of an eitabliſhment of village pens or 
militia, reckoned 40,000 in number 


for the whole province of Myſore, ſup— 


poſed to contain 1 5,400 {quare geogra— 


phical miles. The latter, or Payen- 


gaut diviſions, making ſcarcely a third 
part of this extenſive area, is better 


known to us under the name of Coim- 
batore, including the diltiifts of Ca- 


raor, Darampour, and Namcul, on 
both ſides of the Caveri, with the val- 
ley of\Dindigul on the ſouth, and the 
great paſs of Palligautcherry toward 
Malabar on the weſt : it is extremely 
fertile, and well cultivated ; therefore, 
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in proportion to its extent, more pro- 
ductive of revenue than the Balagaut 
territory, being eſtimated nett at nine- 
teen lacks of rupees. The rajahs of 
Koork, and other Palligars among the 
Gauts, from Bidenore, ſouth to Din- 
digul, occupy independently a conſi- 
derable tract of country, within the 
general deſcription of Tippoo's domi- 
nions; but which, being inacceſſible to 
regular troops by hills or impervious 


woods, the My ſorean power hath never 


been able to conquer, further than to 
facilitate the catching of a few ele- 
phants yearly, by means of the natives. 

2. Bedenore ; or Jkeri, now Hy- 
dernagur; on the diffolution of the 
Canarine empire, of which it was a 
part, became an independent ſtate 
under its Naicks of the race of Venca— 
taputty, after which it fell under the 
divided female government of different 
rannies or queens, and fo continued 
until conquered wholly by Hyder be- 
tween the years 1763 and 1765. This 


country is alſo divided into Balagaut 


and Payengaut; the latter ſtretching 
140 miles along the ſea - coaſt from De- 
clah on the river Cangrecora, bein 


the northern frontier of Malabar, north | 


to Honowar or Onore, on the confines 
of Soonda, in different breadths of 


plain territory, from forty to fifty 
miles, but which may, in all, form an 
area of 3200 {quare miles, ſtill retain». 


ing the ancient name of Canara, and 


including the ports of Mangalore, Bar- 
celore, Onore, &c. The former, or 
elevated diviſion beyond the Supra» 
manny Gauts, and immediately depen- 


dent on the capital Bedenore, Hanam- 
pour, &c. is of great indefinite extent 


inland, on both fides of th: Tumbh-- 


dra; perhaps twice more conſiderable 


in ze, though not proportionably ſo 
in value, tothe maritime border. Both 


diviſions, however, allowing for a re— 


venue eſtäblihment of about 22,000 


village peons, are aſſeſſed for ſeven 
lacks of Ikeri pagodas, which, at four 
rupecs each, make a clear income to 
the exchequer of twenty-eight lacks of 
rupees. : „ 
3. Soonda, in circumſtances of hif- 


tory or final conqueſt, might be placed 


under the preceding head; as alſo 
from a ſimilarity in its geographical 
deſeription, with only the difference of 
| Sos 3 being 


* 
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being on a much ſmaller ſcale. The 


Payengaut, from the diſtrict of Onore to 


the frontiers of Goa, along a ſca- coaſt 


of ſixty miles, cannot comprehend 
above 1100 ſquare miles of territory, 
in which the port of Carwar may be 


conſidered the capital; while a much 
larger extent muſt be allowed for that 


portion of the diſtrick beyond the 
Gauts to the eaſtward. The whole 
revenue, however, of both diviſions, 


does not excced two Jacks of pagodas, 


or eight lacks of rupees. | 
4. Malabar. The country under 


this deſcription, and conquered by Hy- 
der in 1766-6, excluſive of Koork, is 
altogether Payengaut; ſtretching along 
the thore from Declah ſouth to Cochin 
about 200 miles, and comprehending, 
in an area of perhaps 600 ſquare miles, 
the Samery's territory of Caligut, with 


the petty ſtates of Cartinad, Co iotie, 
Cheriica, or Cananore, on the north, 


and the tributary kingdom of Cochin 


on the ſouth; the whole ratcd at a re- 
venue of five lacks of pagodas, or about 


nineteen Jacks of rupees, after allowing 


for the maintainance of 18,000 village 


s. Barah e twelve pergun- 


nahs, was one of the earlieſt conquered 


annexations of Hyder to the My ſorcan 


dominions, though in the war of 1768 


it was overrun, and, for a while, in 
poſſeſſion of the company's troops. The 


whole circar or diſtrict of Judgceo, 
compoſed of heights and valleys on the 


confines of the Balagaut and Paycn- 


gaut Carnatics, being one of the ſeven 
dependencies of Gingee ſubjected to 


the Mogul in 1698, was then ſubdi- 
vided into ſeventeen pergunnahs, and 
aſſeſſed for a groſs revenue of 1,757,717 


rupees. Of theſe ſubdiviſions, Am— 
boor, Santgur, &c. remain to the Pay- 
engaut; the reſt, in the hands of Tip- 


pov, may comprehend, excluſiye of 
the poligarry of Shili Naick, about 


1800 ſquare miles; but the net revenue 
of the ſame territory, after defraying 
the ordinary expences of collection, 
does not exceed five lacks of rupees at 
preſent. | L0G. . | 
Theſe five provinces of the Myſo— 
ran empire, with the diſtricts of Ban- 


galore, Colar, &c. of the Carnatic-Ba- 
e, Bejapoury, formed the whole of 


- 1 


Hyder's dominion in the war 1768; 
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and were calculated then to yield in all 
a net income of 119 lacks and a half of 
rupees, allowing an eſtabliſhment of 


115,00 village peons to enforce the 


collections, and maintain internal peace. 

6. Petty ſtates of Hindoo rajahs, ſi- 
tuate on the, weſt and north of the 
Hendery and Tumbhudra rivers, to 
the contines of Goa, and the Marhatta 
territories of Toorgul, Raibaug, and 


Meritch, forming the jageer of Purſe- 


ram Bow beyond the ſouthern branch 
of the Kittnah. Some of theſe rajah- 
ſhips had been entirely conquered by 
the Mogul ; but the moſt conſiderable 
of them never were ſubdued by any 
muſſulman power until Hyder's con- 
queſt of them between the years 1774-7, 


though different diſtricts from each 


may have been diſmembered for a 
while þy the Mogul depuries of the 
Carnatic Balagaut Bejapourv, and there- 
fore annexed in the accounts of the re- 
venue of that circar. The frontier forts, 


and dependencies of Goojunder-gur, 


Darwar, Badamy, &c. near the ſouth- 
ern branch of the Kiſtnah, towards 
the Mahratta dominion, compoſed at 
one time the Jageer of Ragenaut Row, 
and have frequently changed their maſ- 
ters. They fell ultimately to Tippoo, 
at the peace of 1784, but he was forced 
to pay 1-4th for them to rhe Peſhwa. 
On the whole, all theſe ſtares, of great 
indefinite extent, and extremely poor, 
yield only a precarious reyenue of ſix- 

teen lacks of rupees. | 
7. Carnatic Balagaut Bejapoury, 
conſiſting, under the Mogul, of one 
circar of the ſame name, and of which 
the capital was Serah. It compre- 
hended fifty-one pergunnahs, of which 
Bangalore, Colar, &c. on the ſouth, 
were ſcizcd by Hyder, immediately 
when he poſſeſſed himſelf of Mylore 
but Arantpour, Penccanda, &c. on 
the north, with the reſt of the Mar- 
hatta ſtate of Gooty, did not fall into 
his hands until the year 1776, when 
he ocrercame, and made priſoner, the 
proprietor Morarow, who had render- 
ed ſignal ſervice to the Engliſh in the 
preceding My ſorean war. The whole 
circar was rated at a nm kaumil, or 
total groſs revenue on the king's books, 
of 43,916,196 rupees: but the accu- 
racy of this valuation is much to be 
doubted; becauſe it does not appear 
h | | from 
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from the regiſters of the ſoubah of Be- 
japour, that the Mogul governmen: 
ever aſcertained the village collections 
of either of the Carnatics, or went into 
greater detail than to fix the ſtandard 
aſſeſſment of the different pergunnahs ; 
and becauſe the amount thus ſtated 
ſeems too large a receipt from a coun- 
try naturally ſo poor and deſtitute of 
commerce, probably in all its dimen- 
ſions not exceeding 10,000 ſquare miles, 
and which was ſo liable to interna] diſ- 
turbances or foreign invaſion, that, not- 
withſtanding the number of ſtrong 
holds to be found in it, every town re- 
quired, and has, its own particular for- 
tiſications. However this may be, the 
revenue actually forthcoming to Hyder 
in 1778, after defraying charges of col- 
lection, and an eſtabliſhment of about 
30,000 village peons, was only 3,205,206 
rupees. 25 | 
8, Carnatic Balagut Hydrabady, 
comprehending the five circars of Sid- 
| hout, Kahmam, Gangecottah, Gooty, 
and Gorrumconda, which were ſubdi- 
_ vided into fixty-ſix pergunnahs, rated 
by the Moguls kaumls, 4,737,306 ru- 


pees : but from this amount is to be de- 


ducted the aggregate valuation of the 
pergunnahs of Chittoor, &c. now an- 
nexed to the Payengaut, together with 
the aſſeſſment of the diamond mines of 
Gangecottah, which are no longer pro- 
ductive, making in all an object of two 
lacks of rupees. The whole country 
thus deſcribed, bounded by the circars of 
Adoni and Nundial on the north to- 
ward the Kiſt nah, the Guntour circar 
and Carnatic Payengaut on the eaſt, 
with that of the Balagaut Bejapoury on 
the ſouth and weſt, may, in ſquare di- 
menſions, be nearly equal to this laſt- 
mentioned diviſion of territory of about 
10, ooo ſquare miles. It formed the 
inheritance for four generations of the 

Patan nabobs of Cuddapah, deſcended 
from a collateral branch of the Sanore 
family, until Gooty and Gorrumkunda 
were taken by the Marhattas in 1758, 
and then ultimately, with the remain- 
der of Helim Khan's poſſeſſions, by 
Hyder in 1776-9. After deducting the 
amount of a few jageers, and ſome cha- 
Fitable lands ſtill left to the Mahomme- 
dans of this diſtrict, with the expence 
of an eſtabliſhment at leaſt of 23,000 
village peons, the net revenue of the 
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whole province may be eſtimated at 
twenty- nine lacks of rupces. 

9. Adoni, or circar of Imtiazghur 
on both ſides of the Hendery river, 
fouth of the Tumbhudra or Tunga- 
bubra river, as far as, and inclufive of, 


Bellary, together with a ſmall portion 
of the circar of Ghazipour or Nundial, 
diſmembered from the Nabobſbip of 


Karnool, all ſituate in the ſoubah of 
Bejapour, comprehend the whole of 


Tippoo's conqueſts and annexation to 
the Myſorean empire, acquired fince 


the death of Hyder, and ſubſequently 


to the treaty of Mangal re in 1784. In 


extent and revenue, this acquiſition 
may be confidercd of little account, 
The former cannot exceed 5009 ſquare 
miles, and the latter ſcarcely ſeven 
lacks of rupees, reckoning the petty 
zemindary of Bellary. But the fort of 


Adoni is of conſiderable importance, as 


being of the kind (on an infaluted rock) 
thought the ſtrongeſt in Hindooſtan, 
without excepting Dowlatabad or Gua- 
lior. It was ever the favourite ambi— 
tious object of Hyder, the Marhattas, 
and Nizam; and preſerved only through 
the cautious policy of its proprictor, 
Baſſalut Jung. When it came by in- 
heritance into the weak inexperienced 
hands of his ſon Mohabet Jung, it fell 
by treachery under the dominion of 
Tippoo; together with all its territo- 
rial dependencies, except the circar of 
Raichore, between the Kiſtnah and 
Tumbhudra. 1 OY 

The extent of Tippoo's dominion, 
according to the lateſt maps, has been 
computed at $0,090 ſquare geographic 
miles, or 92,666 Engliſh. Thus con- 
ſideripg it in a triangle, of which the 
baſe runs nearly parallel. to, and not 
far ſourh of, the Kiſinah, in a longitu- 


dinal line of 340 Englith miles, about 


the ſixteenth degree of north latitude, 


or from the pageda of Tripanti, in the 


north-eaſt angle, to Kittoor, in the 
north-weſt, toward the frontiers of 
Goa, of Biar, and the Marhattas; then, 
one of its ſides, along the Balagaut, or 
mountainous ridge of the Malabar 


coaſt, will be found to ſtretch, in a ho- 
rizontal diſtance, 500 miles ſoutherly, 


to the extreme point and pals of Gooda- 
lore in that quarter; and its other fide 
from thence northerly, touching the 
frontiers of the Carnatic Payengaut, 470 
beats | miles 


134 
miles in a parallel direction to the Co- 
romandel coaſt, until it reaches the far- 
ther corner of the circar of Kahman, 
nearthe firſt mentioned point at the pa- 
goda of Tripan: i. Bevond theſe three 
lines, the plains bordering the ſhores of 
Canara and Malabar, are the only ex- 
cluſive territory belonging to Tippoo; 
and to balance it in ſome degree, with- 
in the area cf the triangle deſcribed, it 
is to be remembered are ſituate the in- 
dependent or environed ſtates of Sa- 
nore, Kork, &c. if not allo a part of 
Karnool and Raichore. _ 

As the whole face of the country is 
known to be rugged, in many parts de- 
ſolate, badly watered, and generally ri- 
fing abruptly near half a mile of per- 


pendicular height above the level of the 


ſea, it cannot be ſuppoſed that the foil 
3s equally fertile with the 
lands of Hindooftan, In fact, though 
every advantage of induitry and popu» 
lation be allowed to a deſpotic gorcrn- 
ment, which cheriſhes a numerous pea- 
ſantry in excluſion of great intermediate 
landholders, yet the produce of the 
Balagaut altogether conſiſts merely of 
the neceſſaries of life, and theſe of the 
coarſeſt kind; juſt enough to ſubſiſt the 
inhabitants, after making ſufficient 


cr. STEPHEN's CHAPEL. 


S the paintings diſcovered in St. 
Stephen's Chapel have excited 
much attention, and are likely-to be the 
{ubje&t of much future inquiry, we 
Have added a thort extract concerning 
the original foundation, from a very 
ſcarce and curious book of antiquities, 
written by N. Bailey, author of the 
Dic ionary. 
This chapel of old time was founded 
by King Stephen, and again ſince, of a 
far more curious e 464 King 
Edward III. A. D. 1347, for thirty - 
eight perſons; to wit, a dean, 12 fecu- 
jar canons, 13 vicars, 4 clerks, s cho- 
riſts; to wit, averger and kceper of the 
chapel. He alfo built lodgings for 
them, betwixt the clock-houle and the 
veel! laple. He alſo built to the uſe 
of the chapel, (though our of the pa- 
lace court,) ſome diſtance welt, in the 
little ſanctuary, a ſtrong glochard, and 
placed therein three great bells, ſince 
uſually rang at coronation triumphs, 
$urcrals of princes, and their obits. Of 
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on the Malabar coaſt, ſome pepper, 


cle of the Mylorcan dominions. 


forcan empire, it may be concluded 


lower 
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proviſion in paſture for the extraordi” 
nary number of horſes and other cattlè 
maintained there for the military eſta- 
bliſhments: while in the Payengaur 
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cardamums, fandal wood, and ſurplus 
grain, bevond- internal conſumption, 
conſtitute the only commercial funds of 
natural growth, within the whole cir- 
As to 
manufactures, except thoſe of Salem 
and Bellary, if any exiſt in the country, 
they are not conſiderable enough to be 
known abroad. 

From the foregoing view of the na- 
ture, produce, and revenues, of the My- 
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that we could have no lucrative proſ- 
I in our late conteſts with Tippoo 

ultan; but were compelled, for the 
preſervation of our own poſſeſſions in 
that quarter, to undertake his reduc- 
tion as a reſtleſs, cruel, ambitious, and 
depredatory, neighbour. This was firſt 
begun by the good conduct of Lord 
Cornwallis, who, in the iſſue of the 
war 1791, obliged him to cede half his 
doniinions to the company and its allies ; 
and finally has been completed by the 
bravery of our army, under the go- 
vernment of Lord Mornington. 
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theſe bells, men fabled, that their ring- 
ing ſoured all the drink in the town. 
By this chapel of St. Stephen was 
ſometime a ſmaller chapel, called Our 
Lady of the Ptew; of this, John Pigot 
writeth, that in the year 1252, by the 
negligence of a ſcholar, appointed by 
his ſchoolmaſter to put out the lights of 
the chapel, the nnage of our lady, richly 
decked with jewels, precious ſtones, 
Parts and rings, more than any jewel- 
er could judge the price of, was burnt. 
King Richard II. upon the coming of 
Wat Tyler and the Kentiſh men to Lon- 
don, went fhrſt ro Weſtminſter to the 
high altar there, and offered; and after 
that confeſſ d himſelf to an anchorite, 
and then betook himſelf to this chapel 
of Our Lady of the Piew, and here ſaid 
his devotions, and then went to Smith- 
field, to meet the arch rebel and his 
company. _ „ 

In p. 47, we ſlightly noticed the pic- 
tures which have been diſcovered. As 
theſe very ſplendid and intereſting re- 
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converſation among all admirers of the 
finc arts, and have, ſince that time, been 
almoſt entirely removed, and ſome of 
them neceſſarily mutilated ; and, as 
they will probably create much future 
debate, we think a more ample deſcrip- 
tion than has yet appeared of the ſlate 
which they were in when firſt diſcover- 
ed, will be acceptable to many of our 
readers, and ſhall therefore devote this 
paper to that ſubject. | | 
The profuſion of ultra-marine, foil, 


burniſhed gold, and every gaudy colour 


in the rainbow, muſt originally have 
been ſo painfully ſplendid as to dazzle 
the eye, and give a ſtronger impreſſion 
of one of the enchanted palaces we read 


of in the Arabian Nights, than of a 


Chriſtian temple. | 
_ Moſt part of it was probably the 
werk of forcigners ; but yet, that we 
had even then ſome artiſts in this coun- 
try capable of performing ſome part of 
the work, ſeems implied by a mandate, 
or precept, which Edward III. ſent to 
a nobleman, giving him the power of 
iſſning orders to compel! all ſuch as 


Were capable of carvying, peynting, or 
 gyiding, Sc. Sc. in any part of the 


realm, to aſſiſt in completing his chapel, 
which he meant to be the paragon of 
the univerſe, 3 

It has been generally ſuppoſed, that 
John Van Eyk was the firſt perſon who 
mixed his colours with oil, and his dif- 
covery is ſaid to have been made about 
the year 1410; but by ſome records 


| till remaining in the exchequer, the 


ſums paid for the building and de- 


Toration of this edifice, n which the 
paintings were all in bil, appear to 


have been in the year 1348 and 1349, 


at which time Edward III. rebuilt and 
converted it into a collegiate chapel. 


The altar was of plain tone, without 
any decorations, and probably covered 


with embroidered velvet; for, from the 


profuſion of ornament with which the 


walls were covered, we may fairly © n= 


clude it was in the moſt ſplendid ſtyle. 
The firſt picture to the north-eaſt re- 
preſents a man in gold armour, holding 


aà white horſe, and looking up to a pic- 


ture of the king, who, with a ſceptre 
in his right hand, and the pix-box in 
his left, is making an oblation to the 


Virgin. The ſceptre is ſurmounted 


* 


ST. STEPHEN's CHAPEL... 
mains have been the ſubje& of much 


3 135 
with a dove, though in the feals of that 


day the ſceptre of Edward has not that 
-diſtinEtion., One of the two figures 
behind was in red, the other in blue, 


ſtockings; they are probably intended 
to repreſent two noblemen following 
in the ſuite of the king. Before him is 
a female figure, ſuppoſed to be the 
queen, with a crown before her, and in 


a ſupplicating poſture at the feet of the 


Virgin, who is repreſented as ſeated in 
a curious Gothic chair, with the infant 
Jeſus in her arms. Edward, in a black 
robe, ſpangled with blue covered with 
foil, and thocs powdered with pearl, is 


repreſented in a ſupp:icating poſture, 


with his hands claſped; anon the fi- 
niſter ſide is the patron ſaint, St. 
George, aſliſting him in his devotions, 
and intimating by his action, that the 
king muſt look upto heaven. Part of 
an infcription beneath has becn oblite- 
rated, but the words Mounſc yer le Roi 
and Seynt George are partly viſible. 

Six arched niches below the King, 


&c. are occupied by knights, moſtly in 
gilt armou?k, with their proper badges 
and heraldic coats. In the north-eaſt 


corner beyond 1s repreſented a bo 


dreſſed in white, aud holding a large 


taper. There was originally another 
figure, but it has been deſtroyed to 
make room for a flue. Towards rhe 


north entrance is a figure with wings 


compoſed of peacock's feathere, beauti- 
fully coloured, and richly gilt. 
back ground is azure, emboſſed with 
ſpider ſtars. The glory, which is 


round the head of this, as well as ſeveral 


other figures, is of bright burniſhed 


gold; their dreſſes are blue, green, or 


red, emboſſed with ſmall pateras or 


other devices in white and gold. Se- 


veral of them hold before them a ſort of 


mantle, on which are various devices: 
on one are elephants and caſtles in bur- 
niſhed gold, in alluſion to the Caſtile 


family. It is worthy of remark, that 
the artiſt, not knowing the figure f 
this animal, has invariably made the 


proboſcis taper the wrong xvay—ſmalt 


at the part next the head, and gradually 
enlarging to the end, which is ſhaped 


like a trumpet. The mantles are red 


and blue, and ſome of them decorated. 


with ſpread eagles, others with doves, 


others with dragons, and on one is a 
gilt pelican with red wings and claws, 
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436 
in the act of piereing its own breaſt, 
but without the young ones under it. 


On each ſide of one of the north doors 


are two angels, and a boy holding a 


taper, in tolerable preſervation; All 


theſe figures are under pointed arches 
bf a form ſo puie, elegant; and pictu- 
teſque, that we cannot help recom- 


mending them to the ſerious contem- 


plation of all ſuch architects as wiſh to 


produce a proper effect from the in- 


roduction of the order which has been 
generally and vulgarly ſty led Gothic. 
Over the figures; on an inverted 
friezc, are the armorial bearings of the 


royal family, nobility; &c. on eighteen 


fields. The ſeries commences with the 
croſs of St. George ; then follow the 


#rms of the Eaſt Anglcs, of Edward 


{he Confeſſor, of Edward III. impaled 
with thoſe of his queen, Philippa of 


| Hainault. Royal arms, ſuppoſed to be 


thoſe of Edward the Black Prince: 


three other royal arms, ſuppoſed to be 
his brothers, but partly effaced by time. 


From the other ſhields, we have ſelect- 


ed thoſe of ſuch of the nobles, &c. as 


were honoured with the order of the 
garter, which was inſtituted in this 
reign: Roger Mortimer, Earl of 
March. Henry Plantagenet, Duke of 


- Lancaſter. Thomas Bcauchamp, Earl 
of Warwick, died 1369. Ralph Staf- 


ford, Earl of Stafford, ditto 1373. Wil- 
liam Montaeute, Earl of Saliſbury, 
ditto 1396. Thomas Holland, Earl of 

epr, ditto 1360. James Audley, 
Lord Audley, ditto 1396. Sir John 

The laſt ſhicld is that of Lord Clif- 
ford, of Weſtmoreland; two of them 


are ſo much defaced, that they cannot 


de aſcertained, | 
Between each of the fhields are ſmall 


_ groteſque paintings, on ſubjects ſome- 
what fimilar to thoſe of Breugel d En- 


ſer, or Hell Breughel, ſome of them of 


A nature not very fit for the decoration 


of a place of worſhip, though not worſe 
than the carvings on the ſeats m Henry 
VIIth's chapel. They are painted and 


ſhadowed in lake, on a ver- ground. 


Above the fields was an open battle- 
ment, filled with ſtained glaſs of various 


colours, interſperſed with flowers, 


ſprigs, leaves, &c. and ſo perfectly vi- 
triſied, that the colours in ſome caſes 
have penetrated half through the glaſs, 


Sr. STEPHEN's CHAPEL, 
' which is not ground, but of a very un- 


thing in the chapel. _ | 
To accord with the king and St. 


day; one, ſuppoſed to be Queen Phi- 


even thickneſs; in one part of the pane 
near two inches, and in another, not 
half an inch. Dn 

The firſt picture on the ſouth-eaſt 
ſide of the altar is the firſt miracle of 
turning water into wine, at the marriage 
ar Cana. The painter has beautifully 
delineated Jeſus Chriſt as a youth, with 
a glory, which gives additional light to 
the head. | 

The ſubject of the next picture, 
though not quite ſo obvious, is in all 
probability from the book of Job, itt 
chap. 19, where the meſſenger acquaint- 
ing him with the various, and afflicting, 
calamities of his houſe, thus continues, 
— And behold there came a great 
winde from the wilderneſſe, and ſmote 
the four corners of the houſe, and it fell 
upon the young men, and they are 
dead; and I only am eſcaped alone to 
tell thee.” Admitting this to be the 
ſubject, the devil is here repreſented as 
coming in the north wind. 
Another of this feries repreſents the 
Nativity, In the hand of the angel 
appearing to the ſhepherds is a ſcroll, 
on which ſomewhat appears to have 
been written, but is eraſed. The an- 
gels have blue wings; one of them ap- 
pears to be playing on two pipes, which 
are faſtened together by a firing that 
hangs looſes Among other impropric- 
ties which yet have been ſanctioned 
by the greateſt painters, we find in 
this picture a moſt ſplendid vermillion 
counterpane, Some of the ſhepherds 
are kneeling in humble adoration : ſome 
of thoſe beneath are rearing up long 
forked rods, or ſtakes, to make a ſheep- 
penn, and one of them careſſing 2 
lamb. 8 | | 

In the next picture, of the Preſenta- 

tion, the Virgin is arrayed in a beauti- 
ful blue and brown drapery, and 
making the offering of a dove. The 
head of Joſeph in this picture is admi- 
rably painted ; perhaps better than ariy 
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George, on the other ſide are four fi- 
gures of females in the dreſſes of the 


lippa; the face, head-dreſs, &c. being 
ſimilar to her monument in Weſtminſ- 
ter-abbey. | | | 
Three ſaints, ſimilar to thoſe before 
— e e 
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deſcribed, were painted under three 
moſt elegant pointed arches. Over 
what is ſuppoſed to have been the royal 
entrance are the arms of Edward, on 
a ſtone canopy, ſuperbly gilt and 
painted. One of the pictures repre- 
ſents a boy in white, ſwinging an in- 
cenſe pot. 

The antiquarians are ſomewhat at a 
loſs about the portrait generally ſaid to 
be Richard II. for though it certainly 
bears a reſemblance to the portrait in 


the Jeruſalem Chamber, which is con- 


ſidered as authentic; yet, admitting 
theſe decorations to have been made in 
1349, it cannot be mtended for Richard, 
who was not born unt1] 1366, | 
They are alſo puzzled about the 
names, Euftace and Mercure, which 
were inſcribed under two figures in the 
chapel. As to the firſt, indeed, he 
might be a Chriſtian knight; but for 
the ſecond, — | | 
Although the name is neither new nor rare, 
We wonder how the devil it came there! 
Query, might not theſe two names 
form part of an inſcription, which has 
been partly obliterated by time, and 
might contain alluſions to either heathen 
deities, or any thing elſe ? EE 
Behind the gallery were two gilt and 


painted plinths, exquiſitely ornamented, 
_ chapel! commenced, the permiſſion of 
the ſurveyors of his majeſty's works, to 


with canopies over them, ſimilar to 
thoſe in the beautiful little chapel be- 


longing to the ſpeaker. In the brackets 


that ſupport the arches is a moſt beau- 
tiful and pictureſque variety: ſome of 
them are compoſed of vine leaves; 


others of roſe buds, cut underneath; 


and oak leaves, with acorns for the cen- 
LIFE or LOUIS IX. 
| nts IX. who attained the pions 
JL name of Saint, was ſcarcely eight 
years old when his father expired ; and 
his render age was entruſted to the care 
of his mother Blanch, the daughter of 
Alonzo king of Caſtile. That princeſs 
aſſumed the reins of government, and 
held them with more than female firm- 
neſs, Inſtead of vainly lamenting over 
the tomb of her late conſort, ſhe em- 
ployed the immediate moments to ſe- 


cure the crown and regal authority of 


her ſon. The youthful king was 
crowned at Rheims by the Biſhop of 
Soiſſons. When Louis had attained 
the age of nineteen years, at the com- 


- 
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tre ornaments; all richly gilt, and the 
internal parts paſt over with vermillion; 
which from its peculiar adheſion to the 
ſtone, has been here generally laid on as a 
back ground, The pat-ras ſeem to have 
been marie of ſome kind of compoſition 
put on wet, a»d ſtamped upon the wall, 
and gilt and coloured wh-n drv. The 
back grounds, except in the {cripture 
hiſtories, preſent no attempt at pe ſpcc- 
tive, but round the outline . 1s raifed 
ſomewhat higher than the figure. The 
armorial enſigns are invariably painted 
on a rich gold ground; by which 
means, ſome of the colours which were 
originally blue, or fable, have turned to 
a ſort of green. Many of them, as well 
as the other pictures, have, ſince their 
being laid open, ſ\i\ered verv much 
from the too frequent application of a_ 
wet Ipunge; but fortunately for the 
lovers of heraldry, we have been told 
thar the blazonry, &c. has been taken 
by Mr. Richards, of the Exchequer, 
whoſe univerſality of acquirement, and 
accuracy of inveſtigation, are too well 
known to require any encomium. | 

With reſpect to the other pictures, 
decorations, &c. we have been inform - 
ed that Mr. John Thomas Smith, en- 
graver of the Antiquities of London, 
had, at the time the alterations in the 


make drawings from the whole; which 
we underſtand he has availed himſelf of 
in the fulleſt extent, by copying all, 


even the minuteſt parts, whick he 


means to publiſh. 


KING or FRANCE. : 
mand of his mother, he beſtowed his 

hand on Margaret, the daughter of rhe 
Count of Provence, in 12323. Yet 
Blanch ſtill maintained her former aſ- 
cendancy ; and the Count of Brittany, 
who had preſumed to provoke her re- 


ſentment, was reduced, proſtrate on the 


ground, and, with a rope about his 
neck, to implore the pardon of Louis. 
Thevanity of Thibaud, count of Cham- 
pagne, had engaged him in freſh in- 
trigues; his reſiſtance was inglorious, 
his ſubmiſſion abje&; and the nobles, 
baffled in their ſucceſhve enterpriſes, 
aſſumed the croſs, and in the wars of 


Paleſtine found employment for their 


turbu- 
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turbulent and reſtleſs valeur. On their 
return they reſumed their factious ca- 
bals; and the Counts of March and 
Brittany renewed their negociations 
with Henry III. of England, a prince 
weak, fickle. and indigent. His fecble 
aid ſerved only to augment the glory of 
Lonis, who in two ſeparate engage- 
ments triumphed over his revolted fub— 
jects. The Count of Toulouſe was the 


laſt who defied his arms; even his ſpirit 


was at length ſubdned, and he was 
happy to obtain, from the clemency of 


the king, terms which permitted him 


the peaceable enjoyment of his domi- 
nions, but at the {ame time precluded 
him from future oppoſition; while 
Louis beheld himſelf peaceably eſta- 
bliſhed on the throne, and inveſted 
with the ſame royal prerogative as his 
father Phijip had poſleffed in the ple- 
nitude of his power. _ 3 
Two regulations proclaim the pru- 
dence and policy of Louis. The firſt, 
under pretence of preventing ſtrangers 
from inheriting lands in France to the 
prejudice of natives, precluded the no- 


| bles from marrying their daughters to 


foreigners, and reſtrained them from 


Increaſing their influence by conneg— 


tions and alliances with che neighbour— 
ing powers. The ſecond compelled 


the vaſſals of the crowns of France and 
England to determine to which ſove- 


reign they would yield homage ; and 
finally abolithed the dangerous cuſtom 


of adhering to either, as their caprice 


or intereſt ſuggeſted. Yet even in this 


edict the humanity of Louis was con- 
ſpicuous, and his juſtice indemnitied 
thoſe who adhered to him for the lands 


hey had forfeited by ſeceding from the 
Kiag of England. _ x 


A dangerous indiſpoſition, in 1247, 
which menaced the life of Louis, was 
productive of a fatal vow to march in 


perſon againſt the infidels, whoſe ſuc-- 


ceſſive victories had overwhelmed the 
Chriſtians of the caſt. Yer the blind 
zeal which induced him to deſcend from 


his throne to ſeek the adventures of a 
ſpiritual knight-errant did not prevent 
him from concerting his meaſures with 
the utmoſt prudence and foreſight, 
To ſecure the tranquillity of his king- 
dom du ing his abſence, he engaged the 
turbulent Counts of March and Brit- 


tany to ſhare with him the merits of 
the holy warfare, 28 ho 


KING or FRANCE. 


To furniſh an armament equal to the 


arduous enterpriſe, France was ex- 
hauſted of troops and treaſures: the 
ſca was whitened with eighteen hun- 
dred fail; and nine thouſand five hun- 
dred horſe, and one hundred and thirty 
thouſand foot, have been computed as 
the number of the martial pilgrims, 
Margaret ſhared the dangers of her 
royal conſort; and his two brothers, 
Robert count of Artois, and Charles 
count of Anjou, and afterwards king of 
Napies, were the companions of his 
toils. The fleet with favourable winds 
reached the coaſt of Cyprus; the 
troops were diſembarked on the friendly 
ſhore; and, during the ſeverity of the 


winter, their ſtrength was recruited. 


and their health reſtored by the plenty 


of that iſland. . 


On the approach of ſpring, 1249, it 
was determined to commence the ope- 
ratious of war; and it was hoped that 
Paleſtine might be ſubdued in Egypt, 
a country from which the Moſlems de- 
rived the moſt effeual ſupport. After 
a proſperous voyage, the fleet caſt an- 
chor in the mouth of the Nile; and 
Louis, in complete armour, the oriflame, 
or ſacred banner, waving before him, 


leaped foremoſt on the beach. The 


ſtrong city of Damictta, which for ſix- 
teen months had formerly withſtood 
the aſſaults of the Chriſtians, was aban- 
doned by the trembling infidels on the 
firſt attack; but tha: town was the 
firſt and laſt of his conqueſts. A ruin- 
ous delay introduced into the camp 
the feeds of an epidemical diſeaſe ; and 
the progreſs of the Franks, whole co- 


lumns pointed towards Cairo, the capi- 
tal of Egypt, was impeded by an unſca- 


ſonable inundation of the Nile. Under 
the eye of their intrepid monarch, the 
barons and knights of France diſplayed 
their invincible contempt of danger and 


of diſcipline; the Count of Artois, 


with about two thouſand of the flower 
of the army, patted the deep and rapid 
ſtream; and with inconſiderate valour 
ruſhed towards, and ſtormed, the town 
of Maſſoura. But the momentary 


conſternation of the inhabitants was 


diſpelled by the intelligence thar the 
main body of the French was ſtill ſc- 
parated by the Nile- from the raſh aſ- 
ſailants. The flying Moſlems were 


rallied by a ſoldier who deſerved, and 


who 
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ſures. 


LIFE or LOUIS IX. 
who afterwards uſurped, the ſceptre; 
and, before the Chriſtians could arrive 
to the ſupport of their van-guard, the 
Count of Artois and his fearleſs compa- 
hions had effaced, by a glorions death, 
the fatal error of impetuous courage. 
The battle was with difficulty reſtored, 
and the Saracens were at length com- 


pelled to relinquiſh the field to the 


daring warriors of France, animated by 
the example of their gallant monarch. 

But the unprofitable victory ſerved 
only to augment the diſtreſs of the 
French, and they too plainly diſcerned 


that the utmoſt efforts of military ſkill 


and valour were of no avail. By theſe 
efforts their fate might be procraſti- 
nated, but it could not be averted. 
From the increaſing numbers of the in- 
fidels, they were compelled to ſhelter 
themſelves in a ſtrong camp; while the 
Nile was commanded by the Egyptian 


gallies, and the open country by the 


Arabs. All proviſions were inter- 
cepted; each day difplayed the rapid 
progreſs of diſeaſe and famine; and a 


ſhower of Greek fire was inceſſantly 


poured on their heads by the ſurround- 
ing Saracens. The moment the inva- 
ders determined to retreat, they diſco- 
vered that it was impracticable. The 
oriental writers confeſs that Louis 


might have efcaped by fea, if he would 


have deſerted his ſubjects; and policy 


would have juſtified the prudent, 


though inglorious, flight. But his 
magnanimous mind preferred the 
thorny path of honour ; with his bro- 
ther, the Count of Anjou, the greateſt 
part of his nobles, and the ſhattered 
remnant of his army, the King of France 
became the captive of the victorious 
followers of Mahomet. _ 

A triumph ſo ſplendid, a victory fo 
important, was fullied by the cruelty 


of the conquerors; the captive mo- 


narch was himſelf loaded with chains ; 
his ſubjeQs, who were unable to ran- 
ſom their lives, were inhumanly maſ- 
ſacred, and their heads were expoſed 
to the deriſion of the inhabitants on the 


walls of Cairo. But the ſtrength of 


Damietta was the ſecurity of Louis; 


to the fortifications of that city he had 


entruſted his royal conſort and his trea- 
The Saracens beheld with 
hopeleſs eye the ſolid towers which 
mocked their feeble aſſaults; and the 


execution of his deſigns. . 
was followed by his three ſons, Philip, 


KING or FRANCE, 339 
deliverance of Louis, and that of his 
ſoldiers, was obtained by the reftitution 
of Damietta, and the payment of four” 
hundred thouſand pieces of ſilver, in 


250. 3 | | 
After fulfilling theſe conditions 
with ſcrupulous integrity, Louis, with 
his queen Margaret and about fix thou- 
ſand ſoldiers; the war- worn relics of his 
former hoſt, embarked on-board the 
galleys cf Genoa, for the port of Acre 
in Paleſtine. It might have been rea- 
ſonably concluded, that after his late 
misfortune he would have relinquiſhed 
the vain hope of eaſtern laurels, and re- 
turned to the government of his own 
kingdom : but he was unwilling to re- 
viſit his dominions without glory; and 
he confided in the vigilance and ability 
of his mother Blanch. The fortitude 


of that princeſs was overwhelmed by 


the diſaſtrous campaign in Egpyt, and 
the captivity of her ſon; a weak ad- 
miniſtration and mournful exiſtence 
were prolonged for about two years, 
till ſhe ſunk into the grave, beneath the 
inceſſant preſſure of unavailing ſorrow, 
in 1254. . 5 
The death of Blanch, and the re- 
monſtrances of his ſubjects, recalled 


Louis from Acre; within the walls of 


which city, unable to viſit Jeruſalem, 
he had ingloriouſly waſted four years. 
Though received by the acclamations of 


his people, his dreſs was plain, and his 


features melancholy ; the former was 
ſill impreſſed with the ſign of the croſs ; 


the latter diſplayed evident marks of his 


defeat. | | | 

A long interval of peace, however, 
obliterated at length from the mind of 
Louis the misfortunes of his former 
cruſaie; the latent flame of enthuſiaſm, 
which had been damped by his defeat 
in Egypt, was not extinguiſhed, and the 
breath of opportunity was only wanting 
to fan and revive the dormant embers, 
The wiſdom of his regulations had re- 


ſtored the tranquillity of his dominions ; 


his coffers were recruited, his finances 

augmented, and his hopes expanded. 
His filent preparations had bcen inceſ- 
ſantly directed towards the ſingle ob- 
ject of his devout ambition; the loſs of 

Antioch provoked the more immediate 
His example 


John, and Peter, by his nephew the 
55 1 Count 
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Count of Artois, and by the moſt gal- 
Jint ſpirits of the court of France. 
The reins ef government during his 
abſence were cntruſied to the vigi- 
lance of Matthew abbot of St. Deny's, 
who derived his noble lineage from 
the Counts of Vendome ; 34 and to Simon 
de Clermont, Count of Neſle, juſtly 


eſteemed for the United qualities of his 


head and heart. 
Aigues-mortes, a ſmall ſea- port of 


| Languedoc, near the mouth of the 


Rhone, was a ſecond time rendered 
remarkable by the embarkation of 
Louis; and the fleet of France, in- 
ſtead of directing its courſe rowards 
Paleſtine or Egypt, ſteered.for the coaſt 
of Africa. 
(wh: fe doubtful name of Muley-Mor- 


tanga or Omar atteſts his infignifcance ) 


had profeſſed his inclination to abjure 
the tenets of Mahomet for thote of 
Chriſt; and the vain report of an im- 
menſe treaſure reconciled the more in- 


tereſted pilgrims to the wild and vifſi- 


onary enterpriſe. But caprice or policy 
had aircady united the fickle or crafty 
barbarian to the precepts of the Ko- 
ran; and, inſtead of a zealous prolelyte, 


POETRY, 


| HOPE. 
OW oft, forgeiful of the woes ex- 
pir'd, 
ie hail the pleaſure of ſome future hour ; 
How often youth, with life's flair proſpect 


fir'd, 
Bounds on- and leaves the Brow of age 
to low'r! 
goodneſs ſupreme Lye: mortals, bleſs the 
clouds _ ; 
Which veil to-morrow from your eager 
VIEW jo 


Kind HAVrx the ſad variety enfhrouds, 
And man fees all array'd in cheerful hue! 


»Tis thus pur life with half its years rolls on, 
While we or graſp or hope for varied joy; 


And, when the voice of age pours forth its 


moan, 


The dart of death is pointed to deſtroy! 


| That dart how welcome, let the Chriſtian 


ſay, 
Whoſe hopes extend beyond the death- 


ful {cene : 


He riſes, like the clouded orb of day, 


To ſhine where clouds 0 more ſhall 1 in- 


tervene! 271 
— 


—_ 


P:O-E-T7-R-Y. 


An obſcure king of Tunis 


Louis encountered an active and for. 
midable enemy. The walls of Car- 
thage were indeed ſtormed by the im- 
petuous valour of the French; but their 
ſtrength was exhauſted before the gates 
of Tunis; and the warriors of the weſt 
panted beneath the ſultry heats, and 
expired on the burning ſands of Africa. 
The king himſelf was at length in- 
fected by the peſtilential blaſt, and he 
breathed his laſt on the ;nhoſpitable 
ſhore, in the 44th year of his reign, and 
the 56th year of his age, A. D. 1270. 
In the character of this amiable prince 


were united the virtue of the ſaint and 
the hero; and his piety and equity in 
peace were not more conſpicuous than 


The 


his fortitude and valour + in war. 
father of his people, his heart ever 
ſympathized wich their miſeries, and 
his hand was ever ſtretched out to re- 
beve their diftreſs. His prudent po- 
licy preſerved them from the calami- 
ties of foreign invaſion; but his ex- 
cellent underſtanding was clouded by 
the fumes of enthuſiaſm; and the 
ſlaughter of his ſubjeCts, his own cap- 
tivity, and at length his death, were the 


fatalconſequences of ablind ſuperſtition. | 


NE W S, &e. 


SONNET To DESPONDENCE. 
AUGHTER of ſorrow, lift wy faded 
eye; 
Tis ſpring s freſh ſeaſon ; 
ture ſee! 


chearful na- 


In thele gay ſcenes, ah! check that ſou! 


drawn ſigh; 
Let not creation ſmile in vain on thee, 


Thy ſad companion I : to us alike 


Winter's dark frown, or ſummer's cheer- 
ful bloom. 


| In vain docs beauty touch, or pleaſure ſtrike, 
The ſoul which ſinks in wy: contagious 


gloom. 


Still. on thy tearzul cheek hangs pa! 0 diſtreſs; ; 


With ſickly life thy feeble bolom beats ; 


And Hope, who comes the child of woe to 


bleſs, | 
Recoils, when thy ſunk eyc and blood- 
lefs cheek ſhe meets. 
Oh! lift thy heavy hand, Which doth impart 


The darkeſt horrors to my ſick'ning heart. 


WW, ritten during the late Storms. 


JAFSEN the dark genius of the Norm 
| appears, 


And 
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And ſweeps with furious wing the wintry 

wave; 

Mow {wells the troubled fea with human 

tears 

Giv'n to the ſailor's wide and dreary 

grave! 

Far on the beach what ſhiv*ring form is 

ſeen 

Her ſtep all faltering, and her cheek all 

pale ? | 

What fix'd expreſſive horror marks her 

mein! 

What moans are mingled with the falling 

gale! 

What tho' the tempeſt with convulſive throes 

May fill the occan's dark and lab'ring 
breaſt, 

As dreadful is the conflict of her woes, 

As deep the inward ſtorm that ſhakes her 

reſt. 


Beneath yon fatal point the veſlel rides, 

In which her failor lele his much-lov' d 

home; 

The deſolating billows pierce her ſides, 

And form, perhaps, his cold and cruel 

tomb. 

No human arm can ſave—the wretc ned wile 

Still hopes, and raving treads the nei igh- 
b'ring ſhore; 

Perhaps, on hanging cliffs he ſaves his life, 

And ſhe may claſp that Fathfu2 form once 

more. 

Ah! fad reverſe—low mour ns the Tem- 

peſt's breath, 

And now the elemental calm returns; 

Her periſh'd Edward ſleeps in early death, 

And in her ſoul continued anguiſh burns. 
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Far from her tender ear his par ing ſighs ; 
Daſh'd on the rock, ſad victim of the ſtorm, 
His pangs unknown, his eyes unden d, 

he lies. 

Let pure and pious pray'rs as him are giv'n: 
For him what {oft embalming tcars are 

| ſhed! | 

That heart which, living, lov'd Kim next to 

Heav'n, 
Will long entomb his precip duſt, 
when dead. 


Oft on the cliff the hopeleſs ide W ſtands, 


0 alr; 

And then he lifts to heav'n her worn white 

: hands, 

And prays her love's lamented fate to 

ſhare. | 

Deſp'rate ſhe flies the riſing ſarge to meet; 

But, ah! what ſudden impulſe ſhakes 355 

| frame! 

Tis nature's voice arreſts her frantic feet ; 

Her helpleſs infants urge then tender 
claim. 


* 


WHONTHLY CHRONECEE 


Far from her doting eye his dying form 


While broods the gath' ring terrors of the 


141 
Tho? fades her widow'd cheeks, yet theirs 
ſhould bloom; 
And who will rear them with a parent's 
care ? 
The wife may mourn their ſire's untimely 
doom, _ 
But ſoon a mother's hopes ſucceed deſpair. 


Oh! come, fair ſpring, theſe ſcenes of gloom 
diſpel ; | 
Come with thy fragrant, flow'rs, thy 
breezxcs mild: 
Let peace on earth, in air, and ocean dwell, 
And cheer Affliction's moſt dejefted 
child. 


From the LONDON GAZETFTES, 


From Captain Durban, of the Penxle 
Sloop, tn Admiral Milbanke, dated 
Spitheatd, 21ft Oct. 1800. 

8 * beg to inform you of my at 

rival here, and that on the roth 


inſt. I captured off Portiand, the ſmall 


French cutter pris ateer Petit Chaſſcur, 
of Granville, Pierre Antonaro maſter, 
armed with one carriage- un, muſtkets 
and ſabres, &c. the lizd taken a brig 
belonging to Sunderland, which I re. 
caprured, W. DURBAN. 
Copy of a Letter from Cebiain Cocks 

burn, of his Majeſty's Ship la Mi- 

nerve, to Capt. Halſtead, dated at 

Sea, . 28. 

Sir, I have the honour to inform you, 
that I this day captured, off Finiſterre, * 
Active, French letter of marque, from 
Guadaloupe, bound to Bourdeaux, load- 

ed with ſugar and coffee. I beg leave 
to add, that on the 26th ! captured the 
Victorieux, French merchant brig, 
from Caycnne, bound to Bourdeaux, 
laden with cotton, coffze, and ſugar; 
and on the 16th I recaptured, in Bo RE 
pany with the Floris, El Rey Carlos, 
Spaniſh packet, loaded with ſagar, 1 in- 
digo, and c- Sls al. | 
GEORGE COCKBURNE. 
Extra@? of a Leiter from Capt. Fowke, 

of his Majeſty's Ship Proſelyte, t9 E. 

Nepean, F/q da- ed off Havr e,Oti.19. 

beg to inform their lordſhips, that 
the Victor Natalie, a {mall Frerch cut- 
ter, from Dieppe, bound to Cancalle, 
in ballaft, was captured by his mijeſt ys 
{hp under my command this morning, 
Encloſures from Admiral the Farl 1 

St. Vincent, K. B. to Mr. Nepean, 

dated Ville de Paris, in Torbay. © 

Clyde, Plymouth Sound, Oct. 22. 
My Lord, 1 have the honour to tranſ- 


mit, 


3 


2 — ? 
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mit, for your lordſhip's information, a 
liſt of veſſels defiroyed, captured, and 
re-captured, during the late cruile of 
his majeſty's ſhip under my command: 

Deux Amis, Spaniſh letter of marque, 

Four guns, and 27 men, from Vera 
Cruz to St. Andero, burnt in the har- 
bour of St. Vincent. | 

Captured, El Beloz, Spaniſh packet, 
from the Havannah, bound to Corunna, 
four guns and 3o men. | 

La Roſe, French ſchooner, from 
Bourdeaux to Guagaloupe, and la Ma- 
gicienne, French ſchooner, from Sene- 
val to Bourdeaux, | 

Re-captured the Dick, Guinea-man, 

of Liverpool, taken by the Gand De- 

3 cide, French privatecr; at this time 
tne Fiſgard was in fght, who, I ap- 

prehend, captured the latter about two 
hours after, | 


C. CUNNINGHAM. 


Excellent, off Abreverak, Oct. 21. 
My Lord, 1 have the honour to ac- 


quaint your lordſhip, that I ſent the 
boats of his majeſty's ſhip under my 
command, laſt night, under the direc- 
tion of Licutenant Bain, to cut out three 
large brigs, which I had obſerved in 
a creek to the eaſtward of Abreverak. 
The ſervice was very dexterouſly and 
completely executed, and they were all 
brought out through a very intricate 
navigation. 5 „ | 
One of the brigs mounts three car- 
Tiage-guns, and her crew being in a 
great meaſure prepared for the attack, 
made ſome reſiſtance, which was how- 
ever ſoon overcome by boarding, but, 


(J am forry to add,) with the loſs. 


bf one ſeaman, (a quarter-maſter,) who 
was mortally wounded. 


biſcuits for Breſt ; another with wood 
for the {ame place; and the third is in' 
ballaſt. R. STOPFORD. 


Encloſure from FVice-Admiral Lu- 


ewidge, Commander in Chief of his 
Majefly's Ships and Veſſels in the 
Downs, to E. Nepean, Eſq. _ 
- Nile lugger, Downs, Nov. 2. 
Sir, Lieutenant Whitehead being 
ſick on ſhore, I beg leave to acquaint 
you, that at nine o'clock laſt nighr, 
while in the execution of your orders, 
1 fell in with and captured, off Folk- 
- Kone, the Renard, French cutter pri- 
vateer, of Calais, Michael Bernard 


MON THLY CHRONITELE. 


From Captain Knight, of his Majeſty's 


fend a brig and two ſloops that lay un- 


Nightly. 
One of the veſſels is loaded with 


I Another letter from Captain K night. 


Hamelin, commander, carrying two 
3»pounders, and 1: men, at the time 
ſhe was alongſide laden merchant 
ſhip ſtanding in ft. the Downs; the 
privateer Teft Calais at four o'clock 
yeſterday afcernovrn, _ 8 
STEPHEN BUTCHER. 


Slip Montague, to Admiral the Earl 
S/. Vincent, K. B. dated at Sea, the 
21/1 of Oftober, 1800. ' 

My Lord, Since my letter of the 
13th inſtant. mforming your lordſhip 
of having cut eleven veſſels out of the 
port of Danennegthe boats of the Mon- 
tague, under the command of acting 
Lieutenant. Wells, have taken from 
under the walls of Port Louis, a large 
brig, laden with wine and brandy; in 
covering whom the ſhip has only re- 
ceived two ſhots in her hull, without 
any other damage. 558 ; 

October 26. Since my letter of the 
21ſt inſtant a lugger, going to Palais 
with fire-wocd, was cut off, which I 
deſtroyed; and the Marlborough, while 
in company, captured a French brig 
laden with butter, tallow, and hides. 

J have now the honour to ſtate, that 
on returning from the Loire, which is 
very ſhallow at its entrance, in hauling 
round Cxroiſic, the ſeveral batteries 
opened their fire with a view to de- 


der them, waiting the flood to get into 
the port; however, the boats of the 
Montague, with great intrepidity and 
alacrity, brought them out. In this 
affair J have to lament the loſs of a 
valuable ſeaman killed, one ſeaman 
and a marine badly wounded, and two 
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While drawing near to thoſe veſſels, 
and previous to their crews abandoning” 
them, it was obſerved the brig hauled 
down French colours at her <nſiga 
ſtaff, and ſubſtituted thoſe of Ham- 
burgh at her maſt head. | 

JOHN 
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KNIGHT. 


follows this, ſtating his capturing a brig 
and two galliots at the Iſle of Noirmon- 
tier, but he could not bring them off— 
he burnt them. : . 
Letter from Captain Hotham to Earl 
St. Vincent, dated Immortalitt, at 
Sea, October 24. | TRE: 
My Lord, I have the honour to re- 

„ port 
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port to your lordſhip, that on the 12th 
September I captured a ſmall Spaniſh 
veſſel laden with ſtone, which I was 
obliged to ſcuttle, to enable me to chale 


two French privateer ſhips, (le Brave 
and la Bellone,) who hove in fight 
(coming out of the Geronde) at the 


time 1 was boarding the Spaniard ; but 
as it was late in the evening, and as 
they tacked and ſtood from me under 


- every fail, as ſoon as they diſcovered 


PImmortalité to be a man of war, 


they did not leave it in my power 


to get near them, although by ſteering 
the courſe in the night that I judged 
they would adopt to avoid me, I kept 
them in ſight all the next day, but in 
the ſecond night they eſcaped, after my 
having chaſed them 259 miles to the 
weltward. However, on the 2oth, I 
retook an Engliſh thip (the Monarch), 
of 645 tons, laden with timber, which 
la Bellone had captured four days be- 
fore on her paſſage from Quebec to 
London. e 

On the 22d of the ſame month, in 


the latitude of Cordouan Light Houſe, 


blowing hard from the weſtward, a 


French brig of war came in ſight to 


the northward, to whom J got near 


enough by ſunſet to keep fight of after 
dark, and toenſure my coming up with 


her; but at half paſt nine o'clock, 


when I was within muſket-ſhot, and 


about to bring her to, we both unex- 


pectedly took the ground (going nine 


knots) on Noirmontier, where ſhe was 
totally diſmaſted and deſtroyed, bur I 
had the good fortune to get off at day- 
light the next morning without any ma- 
terial damage, and with the loſs only of 
a bower anchor and cable, and a boat. 

Not having ſeen the land before 


dark, and not having run the diſtance 


of it by the reckoning, I was unable to 


_ aſcertain what was my exact ſituation 
till the day broke, and, as it was ebb 


tide when we went on ſhore, I was 
prevented from getting off before. In 
the morning having got the ſhip under 
weigh, and worked off from the land, 


finding myſelf able to keep the ſea, 1 
returned to my ſtation 3 and the next 


morning (the 24th) I fell in with a 


French ſchooner letter of marque, 


bringing coffee and ſugar from Guada- 
loupe to Bourdeaux, but a Guernſey 
Privateer lugger who was allo in ſight, 
} <A eee ae AD a 
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and nearer to the ſchooner than I was, 
brought her to before I got up with 
her, H. HOTHAM, 
Letter from Mr. Thomas Alti, Com- 
mander of the Hawke private Ship 
of War, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated 


Viana, in Portugal, Of. 22. 


Sir, You will be pleaſed to acquaint : 


my lords-commiſſioners of the admis 
rahy, I yeſterday afternoon fell in with 
and captured the Spaniſh latine privas 
teer, called the Atalante, of Ponte 
Vedra, Captain Don Bernardo Lopes, 


of 10 guns and 56 men, having come 


out of tne port of Arofa the day be- 
fore, and was juſt upon the point of 
capturing a Britiſh veſſel when I 
fell in, with her. In running from me 
the threw fix of her guns overboard; 
the four I found on-board were long 
fixes and nines. I brought her in 
here, and delivered the 5% men to his 
Britannic majeſty's conſul. | 
5 THOMAS ALTI. 
From Captain Watkins, of the Nereide, 
to Lord Hugh Seymour, dated off Cu- 
ragao, Sept. 11. | 
My Lord, I wiſh not to loſe a mo- 


ment in ſending a faſt ſailing veſſel to 


inform your lordſhip, that the iſland of 


Curacao has claimed the protection of 


his Britannic majeſty. I have in con- 
{ſequence felt it my duty to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of it in his name. 8 

I am now running for the harbour, 
as it 1s abſolutely neceſſary to loſe no 
time to fave the iſland from the enemy, 


. who threaten to ſtorm the principal 


fort to-night : but I truſt the Nereide's 
aſſiſtance will be the means of fruſtrat- 


ing the enemy's views, and ſaving a 


moſt valuable colony for his majeſty. 


I compute the force of the French to 


be about fifteen hundred, now in poſ-— 
ſeſſion of the weſt part of the iſland; 
bur no ſtrong poſt of any conſequence 
to prevent my holding the forts com- 


manding Amſterdam, until I am ho- 
noured with an anſwer from your lord- 


There is great property afloat be- 
longing to the Spaniards. ER 
Lieutenant Paul will have the honour 
of delivering this diſpatch to your lord- 
ſhip, of whoſe exertions and zeal for 
the ſervice I cannot ſpeak in too ſtrong 
terms. | | 
Sept. 14. Since ſending my laſt diſ- 
_ : patch 
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patch of the 11th inflant, Governor fince he has joined me. From him, 
Johan Rudolph Luffer has finally ſur- my lord, you will receive material in. 
rendered the iſland of Curacao and its formation as to all ſituations of the 
dependencies to his majeſty's arms. Hand and its valuable harbour. | 
By the articles of capitulation, | F. WATKINS, 
agreed on between Governor Johan The veſſels of various fizes found in 
Rudolph Luffer and Captain Watkins, tae harbour of Curacao confifted of 
private property is to be held ſacred, eight belonging ro Holland, eight to 
and the inhabitants are to enjoy free Denmark, ſeven to America, eleven 


exerciſe of their religion; the public to France, ſeven to Spain, and three 


property of the Batayian republic is to Englich prizes which had been ſold at 
be delivered up to his majeſty; and thar port. 
the laws of the colony to continue as 
heretofore. ]) | two 181b, brafs guns, with four defec- 
Curacao Harbour, Sept. 23. tive, Iron guns, five 241b. ninety- 
I have now the ſatisfaction to in- eight 181b. forty-fix 121b. forty-four 
form your lordſhip, that the Engliſh Slo. twenty-four 6lb. two 41b. twen- 
colours are flying in this ſtand, and tv-one zlb. and two 21>. beſides 38 of 
that I have entered this harbour in different calibre defective. On the 
conſequence of the total evacuation of batteries, not including Forts Piſca- 
the French forces laſt night. I am dera, St. Michael, or Falſe Bay, five 
now arranging affairs in ſuch a man- 24|b. ſixty- three 181b, (many of them 
ner as to tranquillize the minds of the ſhips' guns), twenty-cighrt 12lb. twen- 
inhabitants, and reſtore perfect peace, ty-fix 8]b. and twenty-ſeven of leſſer 
in the name of his majeſty, in this va- bore. There is alſo a great quantity 
luable iſland. J have been received of ammunition and ordnance ſtores. 
with great faith; and will do my ut- 4 . 
moſt in eſtabliſhing the ſecurity of the ANCONA, Og. 27. His maſteſty's 
principal fortreſs till I receive your ſtores, and Engliſh ſhips and mer- 
lordſhip's anſwer for my further con- chandize at Leghorn, in value more 
duct. Encloſed I have the honour of than half a million ſterling, have been 
tranſmitting to you an inventory of. faved from the plunder of the enemy. 
warlike ſtores, ammunition, &c. in the bot. 
garriſon, except thoſe lately in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the enemy, which I have not 
vet received the regular returns of, 
but have given the neceſſary orders. Haun, December 1, 1800. | 
It was my intention to have ſent any According to the intention which I 
farther diſpatch to your lordſhip by yeſterday communicated to the coun- 
the remaining lieutenant, Mr, James cil of war, I advanced this morning, 
Hodgſon; but, as I do not exactly before day-break, with three columns, 
conceive myſelf in a perfect ſtare of in order to attack the enemy. We 
ſafety, without having perfect poſſeſ- found them advantageouſly poſted on 


E. xiradt of a Letter from His Royal 
Highneſs the Archduke John, to the 
Council of War at Vienna, dated 


ſion of the principal fortreſs which a rifing ground, and they defended 


commands the town, I have appoint- themſelves with the greateſt obſtinacy. 
ed him, with a party of my own men, Our attacks were repeatedly repulſed ; 


to that command: his zeal, bravery, at length, however, our brave troops 


and univerſal ſteady conduct in any remained victorious, after ten hours 
ſervice he is ordered on, makes my reiiſtance on the part of the enemy, 
mind perfectly eaſy in doing ſo; he who diſputed the ground inch by inch, 
Has been of the utmoſt ſervice in a new but who were compelled: to abandon 
_ erected battery, in annoying the enemy, us (in as far as I am at preſent inform- 
and indeed may be conſidered the prin- ed) fix pieces of cannon and 800 pri- 
ciple cauſe of their retreat. Lieute- ſoners. ; | 
nant Fitton, commanding the Active Our out-poſts are near Haag. From 
tender, I have much pleaſure in re- what I have been able to collect from 
commending to your lordſhip's notice, the priſoners, the number of troops that 


from his activity and ſpirited copdutt oppoſed us amounted to three diviſions. 


The ſtores compriſe two 241b. and 
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ble than the ſituation of Charles 


VII. on aſſuming his title to the crown: 
The Engliſh were maſters of almoſt all 


France; and Henry VI. though yet 
but an infant, was ſolemnly inveſted 


with regal power, by legates from Paris. - 


The-Duke of Bedford was at the head 
of a numerous army, in the heart of 
the kingdom, ready to oppoſe every in- 


ſurrection; while the Duke of Bur- 


gundy, who had entered into a con- 
federacy with him, ſeconded his claims. 
Great part of the nobility of France had 


periſhed on the fatal plains of Agin- 
court; her princes were the captives 


of the victors, or had drawn their hoſtile 


ſwords againſt each other ; her pro- 
vinces were ravaged, her treaſures ex- 
hauſted, and her cities depopulated. 


The meſſenger which imparted to the 
dauphin the news of his father's death, 
found him a fugitive in the mountains 
of Auvergne, attended only by ſome 
princes of the blood, and a few brave 
adventurers. Charles heſitated not to 
aſſume a title to which he had ſo juſt 
a claim; he was ſaluted king by his 
faithful band of adherents; and, in the 
twentieth year of his age, was crowned 
at Poictiers; Rheims, the uſual place for 
that ceremony, being then in the hands 
of the Engliſh. But, amidſt tlie diſtreſſes 
which ſurrounded him, to maintain the 
dignity of his new ſtation required 
every exertion of prudence and acti- 
vity; ſo extreme was his penury, that 
by the ſale of his roval conſort's plate 
and jewels, he could {carcely ſupply the 


immediate demands for his dreſs and 
A powerful and proſperous 


monarchy was armed againſt him; his 


own capital, with rhe molt deſirable 


provinces in the kingdom, refuſed their 
allegiance; and even thoſe, who by the 
ties of blood and nature were bound to 
ſupport him, were eloſely leagued with 
his enemies. His Kinſman, Philip 
duke of Burgundy, purſued him as the 


aſſaſſin of his father; and his. mother 
Iſabella aſſailed his life with unwearied 
| " and unnatural enmity. | 


he character of Charles VII. began 
now to unfold itſelf. Eaſy and fami- 


liar in his manners, he ſecured the love 


Vor. VIII. No. 109. 
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 _ CHARLES VII. KING or FRANCE, 1422. 
| N could be more deplora- 


of thoſe who approached his preſence ; 
mild and forgiving, his pardon was 
readily extended ro thoſe who even 
inſulted his perſon and his throne. 
Though the love of pleaſure might 
ſometimes triumph over the duties of 
his ſtation, yet, on great emergencies, 

and in the hour of danger, he diſplayed 
a ſpirit which attracted the admiration 
of a gallant people. A few days before 
the death of his father, he was pre- 
ſerved from deſtruction by an accident 
which impreſſed his fullowers, in a ſu- 
perſtitious age, with the moſt auſpi- 
cious hopes, and the viſible protection 
of a Divine Providence. The room, 


in which he was giving audience at 


Rochelle, ſuddenly fell in; many were 
killed, moſt were wounded; but the 
chair of the dauphin, in its deſcent, was 
intercepted by a thick wall, on which 
it fortunately reſted; and he remained 
unhurt amidſt the general tumult and 
diſtraction. e a EY”: 
Charles, deſirous of employing his 
enemies in the provinces north of the 
Loire, conteſted every caſtle with politic 
obſtinacy. He had been reinforced by 
numbers of the Scots; and John Stuart 
conſtable of Scotland, with the Lord 
Eſtiſſac, had formed the fiege of Cre- 
vant, in 1 The Earls of 
Saliſbury and Suffolk marched to irs re- 
lief; the befiegers were routed, with 
the loſs of above a thouſand men; and 


the Conſtable of Scotland, with the 


Count of Ventadour, were taken pri- 
ſoners. This victory was attended by 
the capture of Gaillon upon the Seine, 
and la Charité upon the Loire; and 
the paſſage of that river ſeemed opened 
to the Engliſh, | Bee 

Charles was ſenſible that the war 


could not long be protracted if the 


ſouthern provinces were expoſed to 


the ravages of his enemies; the late 


defeat had not broken his ſpirit, or in- 
duced him to relinquiſh a ſyſtem, the 


propriety of which he was ſo well aſ- 


ſured of. The Duke of Bedford had 


been for three months engaged in the 


ſiege of Yvri in Normandy ; and the 
King of France hoped, by a ſucceſsful 
enterpriſe to reſtore the luſtre of his 
arms, and to preſerve this place. He 
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collected an army of fourtcen thouſand 


men, of whom one half were Scots; 


and entruſted it to the valour and ex- 


perience of the Earl of Buchan, con- 


table of France, Who had already diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf. He arrived too 


late to ſuccour Y vri, which had already | 


opened her gates; but he immediately 
inveſted Verneuil, and poſſeſſed himſelf 
of it by the levity of its inhabitants. 
He had ſcarcely time to ſecure his new 
conqueſts' before he was informed of 
the approach of the Duke of Bedford. 
Acounctl of war was immediately at- 
frinbled to determine what conduct 
they ſhould purſue. In vain did the 
moit experienced French officers urge 
the ory they had already attained, in 
an ecquiſitiim no lefs important than 


the plice which they had been {ent to 


relies; in vain did they remonſkrate 
on the imprudence of hazarding an 
arme, the laſt refource of their king; 
_ rhe Scots rejected with contempt the 

indignity of retiring before the Englith 
their opinions were eſpouſed by the rath 
and preſumptious, and they reſolved to 
wait the arrival of the Duke of Bedford. 
The armics which encountered each 


other near Verncuil were equally ba- 


lanced in point of numbers. The Earl 


of Buchan refolved ro expect with pa- 


tjent firmneſs the charge of the enemy; 
but his meaſures were difconcerted by 
the impatience of the Viſcount of Nar- 
bonne: that nc bleman, with the troops 
under his immediate command, ruthed 
forward to attack his adverfaries; and, 
the conſtable, to ſupport him, was com- 
led to abanden the advantageous 
ground which he had choten. Yet, 
even this error did not prevent the day 
from being obſtinately diſputed ; the 
Englith archers were broken, and ral- 
Ved again with difficulty; but the ca- 
valry, animated by the preſence and ex- 
ample of the Duke of Bedford, charged 
with irrefiſtible fury. 


that retreat was ſoon changed into a 
tumultuous flight, 


of Buchan and Douglas, the Counts 


Aumale, Ventadour, and Narbonne, 


perithed in the field. Bur the. victors 


purchaſed their triumph at the expence 
of fixtcen hundred men; a loſs fo un- 


CHARLES VII. KING or FRANCE. 


inevitable. 


Aſter a bloody 
conflict, the French, preſſed on all: 
_ tides, began gradually to retreat; and, 


Four thouſand of 
their braveſt ſoldiers, with the Earls. 


uſual, that the Duke of Bedford forbad 
all rej icings for his ſucceſs, 

Verneuil capitulated the next day; 
and the deſtruct ion of Charles appeared 
The equal temper with 
which he ſupported a ſeries of inceſſant 
misfortunes, eſtabliſhed his fame ; bur, 
from the danger which threatened to 
overwhelm him, he was at lengrh pre- 
ſerved by circumftances ſo ſingular as 
almoſt to ſtagger belief, and which can 
only be received on the undoubred teſ- 
timony of concurring and contempo- 
rary hiſtorians. TR. 5 

Charles, depreſſed and defponding, 
had already begun to meditate a retreat» 
into Dauphiné. From this intention 


he was diverted by the intreaties of his 


queen, Mary of Anjou, a princeſs of 
prudence and ſpirit ; and,-by the more 
perſuaſive remonſtrances of his beautiful 
miſtreſs, the celebrated Agnes de So- 


reille. That lady, in a condition which 


generallvenervates the mind, diſplayed 


a ſoul noble and elevated; ſhe declared 


her reſolution, if Charles abandoned the 
throne of France, to ſeek in England 
a lover more worthy of her embraces ? 
and, Charles, ſynk in indolence and 
inactivity, was rouſed by her powerful 
eloquence to the purſuit of ambition and 
. | | 

While he anxiouſly and hourly ex- 
pected the fatal intelligence that Or- 
leans had ſurrendered to the Engliſh, 
his attention was engaged by the ap- 
 pearance of a village girl, deſtined. to 
prop his falling fortunes, and reſtore to 
him the dominions of his anceſtors. In 
the village of Domremi, neat Vaucou- 
leurs, on the borders of Lorraine, at a 
ſmall inn, reſided a female ſervant, call- 
ed Joan of Arc; ſhe had been accuſtom- 
ed to ride the horſes of her maſter's 
gueſts to water; her employment and 
converſation with,the company whom 
the attended had given her a degree 
of boldneſs above her ſex; andn ſhe 
liſtened, with pleaſure, to the martial 
achievements, the conſtant topics of 


converſation in a warlike age. The 


calamities of her country, and the dil- 
treis of her ſovereign, were the objects 
of her daily thoughts, and nightly 
dreams. She was. foon inflamed with 
the deſire of avenging on the Englith 
the milcry of France; and an ignorant 


mind might. potlibly miſtake the im- 


| pulſe 
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pulſe of her paſſions for heavenly in- 
Toirations. She procured admiſſion to 
Baudrccourt, the governor o: Vaucou- 
leurs; ſhe declared to him, that the had 
been exhorted by frequent viſions, and 


diſtinft voices, to achieve the deliver- 


ance of her country; anc, the gover- 
nor, either equally credulous himſelf, 
or ſufficiently penetrating to foreſee the 
effect ſuch an enchuhaſt night have on 
the minds of the vulgar, granted her 
an efcort to the French court, which at 
thattin-refided at Chinon, in Touraine, 

On her arrival at Chinon, ſhe is ſaid 


to have diſtinguiſhed Charles from his 


courtiers, though diveſted of every en— 
ſign of royalty; to have revealed a ſe- 
cret to him, unknown to all the world 
befide himſelf; and to have demanded, 
and deſcribed by particular marks, a 
ſword ſhe had never ſeen, and which 
ſhe required as the inſtrument of her 
future victories; ſhe aiſerted that ſhe 


was commithoned to raiſe the ſiege of 


Orleans, and conduct him to Rheims, 
to be there crowned and anointed, 
Charles and his miniſters pretended to 
examine her pretenſions with ſcrupu- 
lous exactneſs: they affected at length 
to be convinced of the ſincerity of her 
declarations, and of her ſupernatural 
powers; their opinion was ſolemnly 
and publicly countenanced by an al- 
ſembly of doctors and theclogians, and 
by the parliament of France, then re— 
ſiding at Poictiers. After repeated 
Examinations, the miſſion of Joan of 
Arc was pronounced to be divine ; and 
the ſpirits of a deſpairing people were 
again elevated by the hope that heaven 
had declared itſelf in favour of France. 

When the preparations for her miſſion 
were completely blazoned, the next 
aim was to ſend her againſt the enemy. 


Fhe Engliſh were at that time beſieging 


the city of Orleans, the laſt reſource of 
Charles, and every thing promiſed them 
a ſpeedy ſurrender. Joan undertook 
to raiſe the ſicge; and, to render her- 
ſelf till more remarkable, girded her- 
ſelf with the miracujous ſword, of 
which before ſhe had ſuch extraordi- 
nary notices, Thus equipped, ſhe or- 
dered all the ſoldiers to confels them- 


1 


ſelves before they ſer out; the diſplayed 


in her hand a conſecrated banner, and 
aſſured the troops of certain ſucceſs. 
Such confidence on her ſide ſoon railcd 
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the ſpirits of the French army; and, 
even the Engliſh, who prerended to deſ- 
pile her efforts, felt themſelves ſecrecly 
influenced with the terrors of her miſ- 
tion. A ſupply of proviſions was to 
be conveved into the town; Joan, at 
the head of tome French troops, co- 
vered the emvarkation, and entered 
Orleans at the, head of the convoy 
which the had ſafely protected. While 
ſhe was leading her troops along. a dead 
lence and aſtoniſhment reigned among 
the Engliſh; and they regarded with 


religious awe that temerity, which they 


thought nothing but ſupernatural aſ- 
ſiſtance could inſpire. But they were 
ſoon rouſed fron their ſtate of amaze- 
ment, by a fally from the town; Joan 
led on the beſieged, bearing the ſacred 
ſtandard in her hand, encouraging them 
with her words and actions, bringing 
them to the trenches, and overpower— 
ing the beſicgers in their own redoubts. 
In the attack of org of the torts the 
was wounded in the neck with an ar- 


row; but, initaatly pulling out the 


weapon with her own hands, and: get» 
ting the wound quickly dreſſed, the 
haſtened back to head the troops, and 
to plant her victorious banner on the. 
ramparts of the enemy. Theſe ſucceſſes 
continuing, the Englith found that it 


was impoſſible to reſiſt troops animated 


by ſuch ſuperior encrgy ; and Suffolk, 
who conducted the attack, thinking 


that it might prove extremely danger- 


Ous to remain any longer in the pre- 
ſence of ſuch a courageous and victori- 
ous enemy, railed the ſiege, and retreat» 
ed with all imaginable precaution. 
The Maid of Orleans had fulfilled 
part of her promiſe by raiſing the ſiege 
of that city; but, a more arduous en- 
terpriſe remained, to conduct the king 
to receive the crown at Rheims. The 


city 1:{elf. lay diſtant from any place 


poſſeſſed by Charles; it was in the 
hands of the Engliſh; and the whole 
road which led to it was occupied by 
their garriſons. Vet Joan inifted on 
the execution of her miſſion; the king 
himſelf thook off his general indolence, 


and reſolved to follow the exhortations | 
of his warlike propheteſs; the nobility 
of France crowded to the ſtandard of 


their youthful ſovereign, who began his 


march at the head of twelve thouland 


men; he paſſed without interruption 
e through 


t 
' 
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through an enemy's country; received 
in his progreſs the ſubmiſſion of Troyes; 
was inſtantly admitted into Rheims; 
and in that city was ſolemnly inaugu- 
rated; the Maid of Orleans ſtanding 
his ſide in complete armour, and diſ- 
playing, during the ceremony, her holy 
nner. The claim of Charles, from 
His coronatioa at Rheims, received new 
luſtre; and Laon, Soiſſons, Chateau- 
'Thierri, Provins, and many other 


towns in the neighbourhood, diſputed 


the honour of firſt acknowledging the 
authority of their lawful ſovereign. 
Juoan of Arc declared, that with the 
jnauguration of Charles at Rheims, her 
miſſion expired; and that it was her 
wiſh, after having fulfilled her pro- 
miſes, to retire to her former condition. 
The Count of Dunois had exborted her 
to perſevere till the Engliſh were finally 


| expelled. Overcome by his importu- 


Nities, ſhe had thrown herſelf into Com- 
peigne, which at that time was beſieged 

dy the Duke of Burgundy, aſſiſted by 
the Earls of Arundel and Suffolk. In 
a ſally on the quarters of John of 
Luxembourg, ſhe was deſerted by her 
Friends, ſurrounded by her enemies, 
and, after a gallant reſiſtance, taken 
riſoner. She is ſuppoſed to have been 
betrayed by the baſe envy of the French, 
vho repined at every ſucceſs being aſ- 
Cribed to her influence; and, the neg- 
lect of Charles, who made not the 
flighteft effort to procure her releaſe, 
proves that he no longer expected to 
derive any benefit from the inſtrument 
he had adopted... | 
The Duke of Bedford purchaſed 
from John of Luxembourg his impor- 
tant captive, and commenced a proſecu- 
tion againſt her, which, whether un- 
dertaken from policy or revenge, ſtains 
with barbarity his accompliſhed charac- 
ter. 'As a priſoner of war, Joan was 
entitled to the courteſy of good uſage, 
practiſed by civilized nations; and, in 
| 055 military capacity ſhe never had been 
ümpegched of acting with treachery or 
cruelty. But her enemies were in- 
_exorable;z and to diſguiſe the ſource of 
their 7 they prevailed on the 
Biſhop of Beauvais, a prelate looſe in 
his principles, and wholly devoted to 
their jntereſts, to proſtitute the ſacred 
name of religion to the perſecution 


they meditated. The biſhop pretended 
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that Joan had been taken in his dioceſe, 
and defired to have her tried by an ec. 
clefiaftical court for ſorcery, impiety, 
idolatry, and magic; the univerhty of 
Paris diſgraced itſelf by joining in the 
requeſt. But Joan for a long time de- 
fended herſelf with becoming firmneſs ; | 
ſhe acknowledged her intention to ex- 
pel, in the Engliſh, the invaders of her 
country; and replied, that ſhe ſubmit. 
ted her inſpirations, which her judges 
urged as magical, to God, the fountain 
of truth. But ſhe was already pre- 
judged ; her revelations were declared 
to be the inventions of the devil to 
delude the people; and ſhe was con- 
demned to be burnt alivein the market- 


place of Rouen; and this infamous ſen- 


rence was executed with the moſt brutal 
ſeverity, A. D. 1432. 

The inhumanity of the Engliſh con- 
tributed not to advance their intereſts; 
the illuſion which had ſo long oppreſſed 
them with terror was indeed diſpelled, 
but the tide of fortune ſtill continued 
to flow rapidly againſt them; the 
French triumphed in repeated and ſuc- 


ceſſive encounters, for a detail of which 


we muſt refer the reader to the an- 
nexed Hiſtory of France. The laſt 
province which held out for the Eng- 
liſn was Guienne, which, after a period 
of three centuries, was iy re- 
united to the crown of France, in 1453. 


Thus the Engliſh ſaw themſelves en- 


tirely diſpoſſeſſed of a country, which, 
for above three centuries, they had con- 
ſidered as annexed to their native do- 
minions. Calais alone remained of all 
their conqueſts; and this was but a 


{mall compenſation for the blood and 


treaſure which had been laviſhed in 
that country, and only ſerved to gratify 
ambition with a tranſient applauſe. _ 
But while the epithet of victorious 
was attached to the name of Charles, 
while the fortune of the monarch was 
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martial achievements, was public and 
undiſguiſed z and the ſuſpicious cir- 
cumftances which accompany the death 
of Agnes, afford too much realon to 
believe that poiſon was adminiſtered to 
her by the expreſs command of Louis 


the dauphin. In oppoſition to his fa- 


tther's poſitive injunctions, that prince 
had eſpouſed, as his ſecond wife, Char- 
lotte, daughter of the Duke of Savoy; 


and Charles reſented the contempt 


by a declaration of war againſt Savoy, 
which he was perſuaded to recal, that 
he might proſecute the reduction of 
Guienne. This being now accom- 

liſhed, and Charles, at length, weary 
of the diſobedience of his ſon, and, ir- 
ritated at the exactions which he prac- 
tiſed in the province of Dauphine, 
commiſſioned Anthony de Chabannes, 
Count of Dammartin, to ſeize his per- 
fon. Louis, informed of the deſign, 
and hopeleſs of protection from his fa- 
ther- in- law, the Duke of Savoy, preci- 
pitately withdrew into Franche Comte, 
and afterwards continued his route to 
Brabant. Philip, Duke of Burgundy, 
was no ſooner appriſed of his arrival, 
than he ſent his ſon, the Count of 


Charolojs, to wait on him; he ſupplied 


his neceſſities with a liberal hand; and 
gave orders that he ſhould be treated 
with every mark of reſpect. The dau- 
phin retired to the caſtle of Guaneppe, 
near Bruſſels, which the Duke of Bur- 
gundy had alloted for his refidence, and 
where he aſſigned him the princely pen- 
ſion of twelve thouſand crowns ; while 
Louis, ever reſtleſs and malevolent, em- 
ployed his leiſure hours in ſowing the 
ſeeds of diſcontent between his bene- 
factor and his ſon, the Count of Charo- 
lais, at the very time that he was recety- 
ing a penſion from the father. ; 
The King of France was actuated 


K. compaſſion to eſpouſe the party of 
| 2 


nry VI. deſpailed of the crown of 
England by the triumphant houſe of 
Vork; the Count of Charolois offered 
to command the forces intended for the 


enterpriſe; bur, under this pretence, 


he endeavoured to conceal his defiga 
of arming againſt his father, His in- 
tention was penetrated by Charles 
and the expreſſion of that monarch 
marks an honeſt deteſtation of the 


crime, and eſtabliſhes the moderation 


of his own character: For two ſuch 
kingdoms as my own, I would not have 
the leaſt participation in fo unworthy 


an action.“ — But he beheld with dit- 


truſt the reſidence of the dauphin in 


the dominions of the Duke of Bur- 


gundy; and, it is not improbable, that 


he entertained an inclination to deprive 


his ungrateful ſon of the ſucceſſion, 


when a life of fixty, arid a reign of 
thirty-nine years, were extinguiſhed 


by a death equally fingular and lamen- 
table. | | 

The dauphin's vindictive ſpirit, and 
unnatural diſpoſition, had inſpired 
Charles with continual ſuſpicions, Re- 
peated informations pointed out the 
domeſtics of the king as the affociates 
of that prince againft the life of his 
father, The wretched monarch, jealous 
of all, and ignorant of whoſe attachment 
to rely on, obſtinately refuſed to take 
any nouriſhment during ſome days; 
and, when the importunity of his at- 


tendants prevailed over his terrors, his 


ſtomach would no lenger receive the 


food they proffcred, and he periſhed 
for want of ſultenance. His character 


has already been deſcribed as mild, 


generous, and courteous ; frequently 
ſunk in indolence and effeminancy, but 


ſometimes riſing into thole exertions of 
victue which diſtinguiſh the hero and 
the prince. His life had been chequered 
by every viciſſitude of fortune; and, 


when he had triumphed over the he- 
reditary enemies of his throne, he at 


laſt expired the victim of domeſtic diſ- 
ſenſion. His remains, neglected by his 
ſon, were interred at the expence of 


Pannegui de Chaſtel, who had been 


his faithful follower and companion. 


His death happened in 1461. 
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 MANGUVRES PERFORMED BY ADVERSE FLEETSs. 


T* diſpute the weather-gage with 


4 the enemy. — When the enemy 
is to windward, and it is wiſhed to gain 


the weather-gage of him, the fleet to | | 
leeward ſhould avoid extending itſelf 


the length of the enemy's line, in or- 
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der to oblige them to edge down upon 
theirs, if they intend to attack them; 
which will be a mean, if they {till perſiſt 
in doing ſo, of loſing the advantage of 
the wind. 

It is impofſible for a fleet to lee ward 
to gain to windward ſo long as the 
enemy keep their wind, unleſs a 
change happens in their favour : there- 
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fore all that a fleet to leeward can do, 


muſt be to wait with patience for ſuch 
a change; which they will undoubtedly 
avail themſelves of, as well as any mif- 


take or inadvertency the enemy may 


commit in the mean time. And, as 
Jong as the fleet to lceward does not ex- 
tend its line the length of the enemy's, 
it will be impoſſible for the latter to 
bring them to action without running 
the hazard, by bearing down, of loſing 
the advantage of the wind, which both 
fleets will be fo deßrous of preſerving. 

Hence, that an admiral may benefit 
by the ſhifts of the wind that frequently 
happen, he muſt, in a manner, force 
them; which will not appear fo ex- 
traordinary to officers of any experi- 
ence, who know what winds reign 


moſt on the coaſt, or off the head-lands, 


where they way expect an encmy ; 
and, though an admiral may be fome- 
times out in his conjecture, he alſo as 
often fuccecds fo happily as to gain the 
advantage of his enemy. The diſpoi- 
rion of projecting head-lands, and the 
tetting of tides or currents, alſo contri- 
bute greatly towards gaining the wind 
of the enemy, = 

Again, the fleet to windward ought 
to keep that to leeward as much as poſ- 
tible always abreaſt of it; becauſe, by 
doing fo, they will preſerve the advan- 


tage they have, unlefs the wind changes 


much againſt them. They ſhould 
force them likewiſe to keep their wind, 
unleſs they think it more prudent not 
to engage; but, when that is the caſe, 
they thould keep entirely out of ſight. 
Ihe following obſervations, with re- 
ſpect to the ſhifting of the wind, are 
given by M. Bourde de Villehuet : 
1. If the weather-flect be in order of 
battle, and the wind draw ahead, the 

lee- fleet, if they be ahead, and in or- 
der of battle, ought to box off on the 
ſame tack as before, in order to tack 
in fuccefiion in the wake of one another, 
ta reſtore the order of battle; drawing, 
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at the ſame time, a great deal to wind- 
ward. This manceuvre may even be 
the means of weathering the enemy, 
if the wind ſhould ſhift much; for 
they have no other method to regain 
the order of battle, without lohng 
much ground: though they will al- 
ways lole a great deal with reſpect to 
the poſition of the enemy to leeward. 
2. If the lee fleet be aſtern, and the 
wind ſhifts aft while they are on the 
contrary tack with the enemy in order 
of ſailing on one line, the lee fleet 
ought to tack or veer altogether, and 
at the fame inſtant; becauſe this ſhift _ 
of wind will be ahead for all the ſhips 
in reſpect to their tacks then on- board, 
and aſtern in reſpect to the order of 
battle. When the van ſhip is full on 
the other tack, as well as all the reſt 
in their former order of battle, ſhe 
ſhall haul by the wind, while the reſt 
of the fleet run large on their firſt line 
of battle as many points as the wind has 
ſhifted aft, to get into her wake ſuc- 
cellively, and reſtore the order of battle 
while approaching the enemy; by 
which they gain the wind of him, or 
elſe double him if the thift has been 
great; for the only means they have 


of reſtoring the line of battle is by the 
van ſhip hauling by the wind, and the 


reſt coming into her wake in ſucceſſion. 
If the ſhift of the wind was four points, 
the fleet to leeward would be obliged 
ſtill to perform the ſame manœuvre, 
that they might go about, after a cer- 
tain time, ſucceſſively to windward of 


the enemy, who could only in the mean 


time have tacked all together, to bring 
their fleet ſuddenly in a line of battle 


on the other board. | 


If, when the wind ſhifts aft, the lee 
fleet is aſtern in order of battle, and tha 
enemy be on the other tack in the or- 
der of failing, the leading ſhip muſt 
haul cloſe to the wind immediately, 
while the other veſſels will, in ſucceſ- 
fion, bear away as many points as the 
wind has ſhifted, in order to perform 
the fame mancuvre, and reſtore the 


line of battle, By obſerving this mode 


of manceuvring, you will approach the 
enemy, and gain as much to windward 


of him as poſſible, or get even the wea- 


ther-gage of him entirely, if the wind 

has ſhifted confiderably. The rear 

ſhip of the fleet to leeward may imme. 
dlately 


diately keep cloſe to this new wind on 
the ſame board, while all the reſt of the 
fleet, after having tacked together and 
at the ſame time, will come and place 
themſelves cloſe by the wind in her 
wake, where they are again to tack 
ſucceſſively, in order to follow their 
rear ſhip, which is now become the 
leader, and which may break the ene- 
my's line, or at leaſt gain the wind of 
him. But, to be able to go through 
this evolution, you muſt have nothing 
to fear from rhe enemy; for the fleet 
will be obliged to go about twice before 
the order of battle eau be reſtored. The 
weather fleet ought to keep their wind 


as cloſe as poſſible, holding the enemy 


always exactly to leeward of them, by 
keeping on the ſame tack as he; and 
if the wind ſhifts a little, and becomes 
favourable to the enemy which is to 
leeward, the weather ſhips are then to 
keep exactly their wind, without ca- 
ring for the preſervation of the line, 


unleſs the two fleets be very near one 


another. | 1 


To FORCE THE ENEMY To AC- 
oe neg TION... Jes. 

1. When the enemy has the wea- 
ther-gage.— When two adverſe fleets 
are in fight of each other, an engage- 
ment is almoſt unavoidable : for ſince 
it may be preſumed, that the faſteſt 
failing ſhips of the one fleet will ſail 
faſter than the loweſt ſailing veſſels of 
the, other fleet, hence the flect that 1s 
in purſuit will gain upon the other. 
The lee flect, wiuch is wiſhing to bring 
on an engagement, muſt, therefore, 
keep always on the fame tack with the 
weather fleet; and tak ing care to keep 
them ſo exactly abreaſt as to prevent 
the leaſt danger of loſing fight ef them, 
and hence be ready to take the advan- 
tage of the firſt favourable ſhift of wind, 


the time when an alteration of the 
courſe may be beſt attempted. But the 


give notice of the manceuvre and courſe 
of the retreating fleet to windward 
which, by theſe means, is always ex- 

poſed to be purſued without being able 
to get off unſcen, and muſt, ſooner or 


unleſs they can get into ſome port, or 
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to make the attack. Night is certainly 


lee fleet is to have frigates on the look - 
out; which, by ſignals, will continually 


later, be compelled to come to action, 
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a gale of wind ſhould come to reſcue 
them, by diſperſing both fleets, and 
thus furniſh the mcans of retreating in 
a ſtorm. No „ ; 

2. When the enemy is to leeward.— 
If the lee fleet keep cloſe to the wind 
in the order of battle, the fleet to wind- 
ward 1s to ſtand on in the ſame manner, 
till it 1s abreaſt of the enemy, ſhip to 
ſhip, when they are all together, and, 


at the fame time, to bear away, and 


ſteer exactly ſo as to bring their reſpec- 
tive opponents, in the adverſe line, on 
the ſame point of the compaſs with 
them; obſcrving the principles of cha- 
ſing, which are to be obſerved by every 
chaſer to windward. Thus the fleets 
will be near enough to begin the action, 
in preſenting the bow of each ſhip to 
her opponent in the order of ſailing, 


which will be cafily changed for the. 


line of battle, by all the ſhips hauling 


cloſc to the wind together, in the mo- 


ment which precedes the beginning of 
the action. 


If the fleet to lecward be inclined to 


engage, it might bring to, to prevent 
lofing time; as, by this mancuvre, 


leſs time will be requiſite for the wea- 


ther fleet to join them: then they will 


fill as ſoon as the action begins, be- 
cauſe it is more favourable to a lee line 


to be advancing ahead; ſince, if a ſhi 

be diſabled in the weather line, (which 
is obliged to follow with the topſails 
full,) the will infallibly drop, and run 
foul of the next veſſcl aſtern of her, 
covered with fire and ſmoke, which 
may be productive of great diſorder. 

As the lee fleet fills and ſtands on 
cloſe by the wind, it is neceſſary that 
the weather line ſhould be abreaſt and 
parallel to the other before they bear 
away to come within the requiſite diſ- 
tance for action, in order that the van 
{hip of the weather flect ſhould always 


keep to windward of the leading ſhip 
of the lee line, and be guarded againſt 


ſuch a ſhift of wind as might come 


ahead : which would not be the caſe if 


they were aſtern of the van ſhip in the 
lee feet; which, as well as the reſt of 


the line, would be able then to double 


them to windward, by tacking in ſuc- 
ceſſion. | | 


Ancther reaſon for the weather line 
being right abreaſt of the enemy to lee- 
ward, aud for every ſhip ſteering on 


« 
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the ſame point in approaching her op- 
ponent in the leeward line of battle, is, 
that the fleets may be placed exact ly 


parallel to cach other; for, as the wea- - 


ther line muſt not be aftern, becauſe 
of the riſk of the wind coming more 
forward, neither muſt they be ahead of 
the line to leeward, in caſe the wind 
mould come aft; for then the lee fleet, 
keepiypg clofe by the wind in the wake 
of their leading ſhip, might, by this 
ſhift, be as far to windward as the op- 
poſing fleet, or even get the weather- 
gage cf them. But if the weather fleet 
keep exactly abreaſt cf the other, they 
will always be in a fituation to pre- 
ferve their advantage without expoſing 
themſelves. It is, notwithſtanding, 
that thoſe ſhips, keeping more away 


han the line to leeward, will find them- 
ſelves, when come within gun-ſhot, in 


a very diſagreeab'e ſituation with re- 
ſpec to the enemy's ſhips, which will 
have it thenin their power torake them 


as they bear down. This may occaſion. 


much diforder among the ſhips of the 
weather line, which, for that moment, 
have it not in their power to fire their 
whole broadſide at the enemy, who 
has the advantage of beginning the 
action. 5 
If the lee fleet bear away four points 
to move their order of battle on the 
other tack and avoid the action, filing 
off in ſuceeſſion in the wake of the van 
ſhip, the weather line, by bearing 
away all together eight points, cannot 
fail, as both flcers are ſuppoled to fail 
equally, to paſs through the middle of 
their line, and force them to fight with 
diſadvantage, if their extent be double 
the diſtance between the two fleets. If 
the extent of the fleet be leſs than the 
above limitation, then the weather fleet 
will divide the lee fleet more unequally; 
and, if the diſtance between the fleets 
be conſiderable, the weather fleet will 
not be able to break through the line. 
If the lee fleet bear away four points 
all together, being of equal extent with 
the fleet to windward, and their diſ- 
tance from cach other equal to half the 
length of one of the lines; ſhould the 
weather fleet bear away at the ſame 
time eight points, they will approach 
very near the Renee of the retreat - 
ing fleet; but they will not have it in 
their power to cut off any part of that 


fleet, even with an equality of ſailing: 
ſo that the only advantage gained by 
this manœuvre will be an ability of at- 
tacking the rear, aud bringing it to 
action. | | 


If the van ſhip, and the reſt of the 


weather fleet, had a ſufficient velocity 
to keep the centre ſhip of the lee line 
on the ſame point of bearing; in that 
cafe the leading ſhip may break through 
the enemy's line about the middle ſhip 


of the centre diviſion : for, ſuppoſing 


the fleets in order of battle, on the 
ſtarboard tack, ſteering eaſt, with the 
wind at ſouth- ſouth- eaſt, being at two 
leagues diftance from each other, both 


the lines being four leagues in extent; 


then the lee line, bearing away all to- 
gether four points, will run north-eaſt, 
while the fleet to windward, bearing 
away all together eight points, will 
ſteer north ; the van ſhip of which will 
keep the centre diviſion of rhe lee line 
on the point of bearing north-weſt. 


As ſhe is ſuppoſed to be able to continue 
in this poſition, it follows, that the van 
of the weather line muſt cloſe the centre 


of the flying line to leeward, after hav- 


ing run four leagues. The time and 


diſtance neceſſary to cut off a retreat- 
ing fleet may always be known accord- 


ing to the laſt ſuppoſition., Should the 


lee fleet get upon the other tack, and 


run large, ſtill preſerving the order of 
battle, they will be ſtill ſooner cloſed 


and forced to action by the weather 
fleet, who have only to keep away 
from eight to nine points on the ſame 
tack, or run right before the wind. 
The weather fleet can always force 
the lee one to action, whatever move- 
ments they make; for, if they run 
with the wind right aft in order of 


battle, they cannot, ſuppoſing an equa- 
lity of failing, avoid being cloſed or 
broken nearly about the centre by the 


weather line, which has only to ſteer 
two points, on each tack, nearer the 
wind than the retreating fleet. So that 


the rear of the weather fleet having bore 


away no more than eight points will be 
found, at the end of a certain time, to 


have approached extremely near the 


centre of the retreating fleet; and, in a 
ſhort time more, will be able to bring 
their rear to action. The weather fleet 


have yet another advantage; becauſe, 


as their ſþips have the wind on the quar- 
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ter, they ſail with greater celerity than 
thoſe of the lee fleet, which run before 


the wind. The lee fleet, being abſo- 
lutely determined to fly, has, there- 


fore, no other expedient left to prolong 
time but to combat in the order of re- 
treat right before the wind, or on the 
ſame courſe as the purſuing fleet; for 
other advantages are hot to be relied on, 
if purſued by a victorious foc. | 
If, from all that has been ſaid, it re- 
ſults, that it is not poſſible for a fleet 


of equal force to avoid an action, how 


then muſt it be with one much infe- 
rior ? The more numerous has nothing 
to do but to form a dctachment of ſu- 


perior ſailers, which will gain upon © 


the lee fleet, and begin the action, 
while ſome others approach to finiſh it. 
Whence we may conclude, that, when 
in preſence of roo powerful an enemy, 
it never will be poſſible to avoid an 


action if he is determined to come to 
one. 155 | | 


TO AVOID COMING To ACTION. 


1. When the enemy is to. windward. 


—The lee fleet, which is withing as 


much as poſſible to avoid an engage - 


ment, ought to form the order of re- 


treat to fly from the enemy if they are 


in view of him, and run on the fame 
tack as their chaſer. But if he is yet 
out of ſight, and they have intelligence 


of his approach by their frigates which 
are look; 

from the hoſtile fleet, without confining 
themſclves to Keep the wind exatly 
aft, unleſs they be in the order of re- 
treat. There are, however, circum- 
ſtances when the lee fleet may run with 
the wind aft, without aſſuming the or- 
der of retreat ; as, for example, when 
they with to gain time, or refolved to 


engage the enemy, if they ſtill conti 


nue to purſue them. But, except on 
ſuch extraordinary occaſions, a fleet 


ſhould not fly before the enemy with- 


out being in the order of retreat, as the 
rear is then in the beſt ſituation to ex- 
tricate themſelves in caſe of accident. 
2. When the enemy is to Jeeward. 
The weather fleet can ſcarcely ever 


be forced to engage; becauſe it can 


always continue on that tack which in- 
creales its diſtance from the enemy, by 
ſtanding on one tack, while the enemy 
continues upon the other, If the wind 
were to remain on the ſame point of the 
compals for any conſiderable ſpace of 


time, it would be very eaſy for the fleet 
to windward to keep in fight of the 


enemy, without being under any ap- 
prehenſions of being forced to come to 
action; but the inconſtancy of the wind 


obliges the moſt experienced admiral. 


to avoid meeting the enemy when he 
thinks it improper to engage him. 
| { To be continued. 


MEMOIRS or LOVE and GALLANTRY. 


On PATRIARCHAL MARRIAGES. 


: IN patriarchal marriages (from the 


time of Iſaac at leaſt), it ſeems to 


have always been wiſhed that the bride 


Mould live at a diſtance from the pa- 
triarchal reſidence, but that ſhe ſhould 
be related, and particularly a firſt- 
couſin, | 5 FO 

The firſt requiſite probably aroſe 
from the danger of early inceſt in the 


patriarch's own family; and the ſecond 


from apprehenſions of diſagreement 
between the huſband and wife, after 
the introduction of circumcifion, which 
the wife might probably have oppoſed, 
when her new-born infant was but 


eight days old, unleſs ſhe was in ſome 


meaſure deſcended from Abraham, the 


introducer of this practice. We find 


Vor. VIII. No. 109. | 


accordingly that Ziporah, who was 2 
Midianite, and married to Moſes, had 
delayed this operation ſo long, that he 
is threatened with death by an angel; 


upon which the mother complies in- 


deed, but reproaches Moſes twice with 


being a bluody huſband to her on this 


account. Jacob's ſons likewiſe for the 
ſame reaſon declare, that they will not 


marry the daughters of the Sheche- 


mites, till circumciſion is ſubmitted to 
by all the male inhabitants of the town 
of Sechem. | JS 

It was allowed to marry at leaſt two 
wives, though ſiſters; but, as both ct 


theſe might prove barren, we find, that, 


in the inſtance of Rachael and Leah, 


they reccived from their father two 


. hand- 


ing out, they may run large 


7 
FS 
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bandmaids, in whom they continued to 
have ſuch abſolute property, that, if 
they beſtowed them upon their huſ- 
bands in marriage, the children which 
they bore were in a manner conſidered 
as their own, whilſt, to make them 
more completely fo, the handmaid was 
dclivered upon the knees of her mul- 
treſs: © Go in unto her, and the ſhall 
bear upon my knees, that I alſo may 
have children by her.“ Gen. xxx. It 
ſeems to me that what I have ſuggeſt- 
ed is fairly to be inferred from theſe 
words; and I have been informed by a 
learned friend, that ſome years paſt it 
was not unconimon in many parts of 
England, for the grand daughter to 
be delivered upon the knees not only 


of the grand-mother, but of the grand- 


father. The huſband often alſo places 
the wife upon his knees for this ſame 
Purpoſe, among the lower claſs of pea- 
 fants both in Pruſſia and Lapland. 

Though the handmaid's children 


were therefore conſidered as legitimate, 


yer the and her offspring ſeem to have 
continued under the power of the mif- 
treſs, for Sarah inſiſts upon Hagar being 
ſent withher child intothe defert, which 
Abrahai cannot oppoſe, though he 
wiſhes todoſo; and ſuch a maid is there- 
fore ſometimes ſtiled a bond-<voman, 
Whilſt the miſtreſs, however, was ſa- 
_ tisfied with her nandmaid's behaviour, 


both ſhe and her children were treated 


_ nearly in the ſame manner as the wite 


and her children would have been. 


Thus Joſeph, the ſon of Rachael, keeps 
ſheep with the ſons of Bilhah and Z1l- 
pah (who were handmaids to Rachael 
and Leah); and the only reaſon given 


for Jacob's preferring Joſeph is, that 


he was the lon of his old age. The 
brothers alſo refent Joſeph's concerving 
from his dream, that he ſhould have 


any ſuperiority over them. Thus Ja- 


cob likewiſe, with his two wives and 
their handmaids, and his eleven ſons, 
advance by themſelves when he is ap- 
proachizg Eſau, under app chenſions 
that he inall not be well received, 
whilſt he is preceded by other parts of 
his train whoſe lives are nut fo precious 
to him. 7 15 „ 

Ic thould ſeem indeed, that there 
was ſome fort of diſtinction between 
the two forts of marriage, as far as re- 

lated to che mothers, though not as to 


number of children with which the or 


ON PATRIARCHAL MARRIAGES. 


the children; for it was a general law, 
in all the countries adjacentto the Pro- 
miſled Land, that adultery with the 
wife of the more ſolemn marriage 
ſhould be puniſhed with death. Bur, 
if the women was not under ſuch a 
contract, the princes of the Eaſt often 
placed her in their ſcraglio. By this I 
would allude to the inſtances of Sarah 
and Rebecca whilſt in Egypt and 
Gerar; but the book of Genelis does 
not furniſh an example of its being an 
equal crime to commit adultery with * 


the wite's handmaid, after ſhe had 


been given in marriage to the huſband. 
On the contrary, Reuben lay with 
Bilhah, his mother Rachael's hand- 


maid, which ſhe had given in mar- 


riage to Jacob; nor does any puniſh- 
ment or reproof immediately follow, 
though rhe Septuagint adds this cen- 
ſure, xai Tonga eÞ2.v1 £y2y1rov . 

To avoid, however, this offence of 
adultery with the wife of the more 
lolemn marriage, if the patriarch re- 
moved to the dominions of a foreign 
prince, it ſeems to have not been un- 
common to murder him, (for which 
the puniſhment was not probably fo 
{evere in the caſe of a ſtrancer,) as 
the woman was they become a widow, 


and not a wife; by which moſt horrid. 


evaſion the letter of the law ſeems to 
have been ſatisfied. _ 

Murder had, indeed, been forbidden 
in the time of Noah; but this precept 


did not probably reach to countries 
which were not inhabited by his more 


immediate deſcendants; for, when 
Abraham apprchends being murdered 
in Abimelech's kingdom, on account of 
his wife Sarah, he gives it as a reaſon, 
6 that the fcac of God was not in 
this place;“ by which 1 underſtand, 
chat rhe divine law againſt murder pro- 
muiged to Noah, had not been heard 
of, or at leaſt was not obſerved, in 
Abimelech's country, though it is very 
clear the adultery with Sarah (whilſt 
ite was the wife of Abraham) would 
have been puniſhed with death ; and 
from another fimilar inſtance, that the 
fame law prevailed in Egypt. Hence 
alſo Abimciech, when he is informed 
that Ilaac is the huſband of Rebecca, 
iſlues a proclamation for his protection. 

As a wife was only reſpected for the 


hex 
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her handmaids increaſed the patriarchal 
family ; the greateſt injury the could 
receive, was the preventing her having 
the carlieſt opportunity of bearing le- 
gitimate children. Hence, the daughter 
being at the father's diſpoſal, Laban 
informs Jacob that he muſt not com- 
plain of Leah being impoſed upon him 
inſtead of Rachael, becauſe Leah was 
the elder ſiſter, and therefore was not 
to loſe a year of child-bearing; of 
which ſhe was capable before her 
younger ſiſter, | 
When a wife was once removed from 
the family of one patriarch to another, 
ſhe could not be returned without 
much trouble and inconvenience; be— 
ſides which, as obſerved before, the was 
in reality purchaſed for the purpoſe of 
bearing children, and conſequently, 
whilſt the was of a proper age, no 
time was to be loſt in providing her 
with another huſband (upon the death 
of the firſt) from the ſame family 
which had made the purchaſe ; the next 
brother in ſucceſſion being fixed upon 
for the ſecond huſband. This appears 
moſt ſtrongly in what is mentioned with 
regard to Tamar, who was firſt mar- 
ried to Er, the eldeſt of three brothers; 
then to Onan, the ſecond; and after- 
wards betrothed to Selah, the third, 
when he ſhould be fully grown., When 
this happens, Tamar thinks herſelf moſt 
highly injured by his not being imme- 
diately more ſolemnly married to her, 
which is the occaſion of her loſing the 
firſt opportunity of bearing children, 
and therefore ſhe commits inceſt with 
her father-in-law, who acknowledges 
afterwards that he had been guilty of 
a greater fin in not completing the 
marriage between "Tamar and Selah, 
than the had by adultery; for which 


SUFFERINGS axp ESCAPE 
CAPTAIN WILSON (the fame 


AL who afterwards commanded the 

thip Duff, belonging to the miſſionaries, 
fitted out for the South-Sea iſlands) 
was taken by the French, as he was 
going with a very valuable cargo of mi- 
litary ſtores for Sir Edward Hughes, 
whoſe ammunition had been nearly ex- 
hauſted in the well-known conflict with 
Suftrein, He was carried into Cudda- 
lore, which had been taken by the 


otherwiſe he had ordered her to have 
been burnt. A diſappointment of the 
{ame ſort occaſioned the death of her 
ſecond huſhand Onan, who ſeems to 
have declined having children by her, 
becauſe he conceived at leaſt, that 


Tamar was already pregnant by his 


cider brother Er. 


But a ſtill ſtronger inſtance of this 


ſuppoſed duty of bearing children, ap- 
pears in the conduct of the two daugh- 
ters of Lot, who commit inceſt with 
their father from the ſame motiv es, 
nor do they incur any blame when the 


deceit is diſcovered ; and I am informed 


by an able orientaliſt, that the name of 
the one ſon, viz. Moas, fignines, of or 
by my father, Ammon or Ben-ammi, 
the ſon of my neareſt tin; from which 
it is very clear that they meant to per- 
petuate an honour, and not a diſgrace, 
to themſelves or their childreu. Be- 
ſides this, the two daughters concert a 
deliberate plan with each other for this 
purpoſe, ailigning it as a reaſon that 
their father was grawn old, and it can- 
not therefore be fuppoſed to have ariſen 
from the common inducements of in- 
continence. I cannot conclude what 
I have ſtated with regard to the pa- 
triarchal marriages, without obſerving, 
that though ſome of their uſages in this 
reſpect may appear fo very fingular, 
and perhaps blameable according to 
their own inſtitutions, yet it muſt be 


recollected, that no poſitive law of di- 
vine revelation was promulged til] the 
Decalogue, except the forbiading of 


murder in the time of Noah, and the 


covenant of circumciſion, The patri- 


archs therefore accommodated. their 


laws to their own very particular fitua- 
tion. | 


or Carr. JAMES WILSON. 


French, and there he found the crew 


of the Hannibal, in the ſame captivity. 
He was permitted, with other officers, 


to be at large on his parole, and hoped 


ſhortly to be exchanged. | 

Hyder Ally had, at that time, over- 
run and waſted great part of the Car- 
natic; and, in conjunction with the 
French, after taking Cuddalore, hop- 


ed to expel the Engliſh from all that 
territory. He had lately defeated Col. 


X 2 | Baily's 
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Baily's detachment, and made them 
priſoners, and uſed every effort to get 
as many of the Englith as poſſible into 
his power, in order either to tempt 
them into his ſervice, or to gratify his 
brutality by expoſing them to a linger- 
ing death, He had bribed Suffrein, 
with three hundred thouſand rupees, 
to ſurrender up to him all his priſoners 
at Cuddal:re; and the order being 
communiczted to the commander of the 
fort, nothing could exceed the indigna- 


tion and grief which he and his offi - 


cers teſtiſied at fuch an ivfamous bar- 
gain. However, as he dared not dil- 
obey the orders of his ſuperior, he in- 
formed the gentiemen on parole of the 
tranſaction, and his neceſhity of deli- 
veripgetlem up the next day, to the 
eſcort appointed to carry them to Se- 
J)) 8 

Captain Wilſon no ſooner received 


the intelligence, than he determined 


that very night, if poffible, to attempt 
his eſcape from a captivity, which ap- 
Pcared to him worſe than death. He 
had obſerved, as he walked the ram- 
parts, the poſſibility of dropping down 
into the river; and though he netther 
knew the height of the wall, nor the 
width of the rivers which were to be 
croſſed, before he could reach a neutral 
ſettlement, he determined to ſeize the. 
moment of delay, and riſk the conſe- 
quences, whatever danger or difficulty 
might be in the way. 

He communicated 
a brother-officer, and a Bengalete boy, 
| his ſervant, who both refolved to ac- 
company him in his flight. It was con- 
certed between them to meet on the 
ramparts, juſt before the guard was 
tet, as it grew dark, and fijently drop 


down from the battlement. Before the 


hour appointed, his companion's heart 
failed hun. About ſeven o'clock, he 
with his bov, Toby, ſoftly aſcended the 


rampart unperceived, and the captain, 


leaping down, uncertain of the depth, 
- pitched on his feet; but the thock of 
ſo greit a defcent, about forty feet, 
made his chin ftrike againſt his knees, 
and rumbled him headlong igto the 
river, which ran at the foot of the wall, 
and he dreaded leſt the noiſe of the dath 
into the water would diſcover him. 
He rec vered himſelf, however, as 
toon as pothble, and, returning to the 


- 


his reſolutions to 


foot of the wall, where there was a dry 
bank, bid the boy drop down, and 
caught him in his arms. 

All that part of the Tanjore coun- 
try is low, and interſected with a num - 
ber of rivers, branching off from the 
great Coleroon; theſe muſt all be ne- 
ceflatily croſſed, He enquired, there- 
fore, of the boy, if he could ſwim ;. 
but found he could not. This was very 
embarraſſing, but he reſolved not to 
leave him behind, and, therefore, took 
him on his back, being an excellent 
ſwimmer, and carried him over. They 
puſhed toward Porto Nuovo, about 
tour leagues and a haif from Cuddalore. 
They had paſſed three arms of the ri- 
ver, and advanced at as great a pace as 
they poſſibly could, to make uſe of the 
night, ſince their hope of ſafety de- 
pended chiefly on the diſtance they 
could reach before the morning light. 
Not far from Porto Nuovo, a ſæapoy 
centine| challenged, Whogoes there?“ 
on which they ſhrunk back, and con- 
cealed th:mfelves, turning down to the 
river fide, The river, in that place, 
was very wide, and, being near the 
ſea, the ride ran in with great rapidity. 
He took, however, the boy on his 
back, as he had done before, and bid 
him be ſure only to hold by his hands, 
and caſt his legs behind him: but, when 
they came into the breakers, the boy 
was frightened, and clung around the 
captain with his legs ſo faſt, as almoſt 
to fink him. With difficulty he firug- 
gled with the waves, and, turning 
back to the ſhore, found they muſt in- 
evitably periſh together, if he thus at- 


tempted to proceed. Therefore, ſet- 


ting the boy ſafe on land, he bid him 
go back to Dr. Mien, who would take 
care of him; but the poor lad has never 
ſince been heard of, though the moſt 
diligent enquiries were made after 
him. As delay was death to him, he 
plunged again into the ſtream, and, 
buticting the waves, puſhed for the 
oppoſite ſhore : but he found the tide 
running upward ſo ſtrong, that, in ſpite 


of all his efforts, he was carried along 


with the current, and conſtrained, at a 
conhderable diſtance, to retutn to the 
ſame fide of the river. Providentially, 
at the place where he landed, he diſ- 
covered. by the moonlight, dry on the 
beach, a canoe, which he immediately 

| ſeized, 
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ſeized, and was drawing down to the 
river, when two black men ruſhed up- 
on him, and demanded whither he was 
going with that boat. He ſeized the 
outrigger of the canoe as his only wea- 


pon of defence againſt the paddles, 


which they had ſecured, and told them 
he, had loſt his way, had urgent buſi- 
neſs to Tranquebar, and thither he 
muſt and would go: and, launching, 
with all his remaining ſtrength, the 
canoe into the river, he intreated them 
to convey him to the other de. The 
good-natured Indians laid down their 
paddles on the thafts, and, winle he 
ſtood on the. ſtern, rowed him to the 
oppoſite ſhore. He returned them 
many thanks, having nothing elſe to 
give them, and, leaping on the beach, 
immediately puſhed forward with all 
his might. He found he had as great 
a diſtance to paſs to the Coleroon as he 
had already travelled, and, therefore, 
continued his courſe with full ſpeed, 
the moon ſhining bright; and before 
break of day reached this largeſt arm of 
the river, of which thoſe which he had 
croſſed were branches. Exhauſted with 
the fatigue he had undergone, and 
diſmayed with the width of this mighty 


ſtream, he ood for a moment heſita- 


ting on the brink ; but the approach 
of morning, and the danger behind him 
being ſo urgent, he ſtretched out his 
arm to the flood, and preſſed for the 
ſhore, How long he was in croſſing 
he cannot aſcertain ; he thinks he muſt 
have ſlept by the way, from ſome con- 
tuſed remembrance, as of a perſon 
awaking from a ſtate of inſenſibility, 
and which, he ſuppoſes, had laſted half 


an hour at leaſt, However, with the 


light of the morning, he had reached 
the land, and flattered himfelf that all 


His dangers were paſſed, and his liberty 
ſecured ; when, after paſſing a jungle 


which led to the ſea-fide, he afcended 
a ſand-bank, to look around him, 
There, to his terror and ſurpriſe, he 


perceived a party of Hyder's horie 


{ſcouring the coaſt; and, being diſco- 
vered by them, they galloped up to 


him; in a moment ſeized, and ſtripped 


him naked, unable to fly or refit ; and, 
tying his hands behind his back, faſten- 
ed a rope to them, and thus drove him 
before them to the bead-quarters, feve- 
ral miles diſtant, under a burning ſun, 
and covered with bliſters. He ſuppoles 


Hyder re m 
his fellow officers, his former compa 
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he muſt have gone that night and day 
more than forty miles, befide all the 
rivers he had croſſed. But to what ef- 
forts will not the hope of life and li- 
berty prompt ! What ſufferings and 


dangers will not men brave to fecure 


them! Vet theſe were but the begin- 
ning of his ſorrows. | | 
'The officer at the head-quarters was 
a Mahometan, one of Hyder's chief- 
tains. He interrogated the poor pri- 
ſoner ſharply who he was, whence he 
came, and whither going? Mr. Wil- 
fon gave him an ingenuous account of 
his eſcape from Cuddalore, and the 
reaſons for it, with all the circumſtances 
attending his flighr. The moorman, 
with wrath, looked ar him, and ſaid, 
rite bat, © thar is a lie,” as no man 
ever yet paſſed the Coleroon by ſwim- 
ming, far, if he Had but dipped the 
tip of his fingers in it, the alligators 
would have feized him. The captain 
aſſured him the truth was fo, and gave 
him ſuch indubitable evidence of the 
fact, that he could no longer doubt the 


relation, when, lifting up both his 


hands, he cried out, ode ta Adam, 
ce this is God's man.“ n 
He was immediately marched back 
naked, and bliſtered all over, to the 


former houſe of his priſon, and, in ag- 


gravated puniſhment for his flight, 
Fiſed him permiſhon to join 


nions, and thruſt him 1nto a dungeon 


among the meaneſt captives. Chained 


to a common ſoldier, he was next day 


led out, almoſt famiſhed, and nearly 


naked, to march on foot to Seringapa- 


tam, in that burning climate, about five 


hundred miles diſtant. The officers 
be held his forlorn condition with great 
concern, unable to procure him any 


redreſs; but they endcavoured to alle- 


viate his miſery, by tupplying him with 
immediate neceſſaries. One gave him 


a ſhirt, another a waiſtcoat, another 


ſtockings and ſhoes, ſo that he was 
once more covered, and equipped for 
his toilſome journey. But the brutes, 
his conductors, had no fooner marched 


him off to the firſt haiting-place, than 
they again ſtripped him to the ſkin, 
and left him only a forry rag to wrap 


round his middle. 
In this wretched ſtate, chained to 
another fellow-ſufferer, under a verti- 


cal ſun, with a ſcanty proviſion of rice 


only, 


= 
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only, he had to travel, naked and bare- 
footed, five hundred miles, inſulted by 
the brutes, who goaded him on all the 
day, and at night thruſt into a damp 
unwholeſome priſon, crowded with 
other miſerable objects. 1 
On the way they were brought into 
Hyder's preſence, and ſtrongly urged 


to enliſt in his ſervice, and profeſs his 


religion, and thus obtain their liberty: 
to induce them to which theſe horrible 
ſeverities were inflicted on them, and, 
to eſcape theſe at any rate, fome of the 
poor creatures boy ey 
| captain rejected theſe offers with diſ- 
dain; ſo great a ſenſe of honour im- 
preſſed him, that he reſolved to prefer 


death, with all its horrors, to deſertion 


and Mahomediſm. 


In conſequence of the dreadfulneſs 


of this march, expoſed by day to the 
heat, and cooped up in a damp priſon 
by night, without clothes, and almoſt 
without food, covered with ſores, and 
the irons entered into his fleſh, he was, 
in addition to all the reſt of his ſuffer- 
ings, attacked with the flux; and how 
he arrived at Seringapatam alive, ſo 
weakened with diſeaſe and fatigue, is 
wonderful. Yet greater miſeries await- 
ed him there. Naked, diſeaſed, half- 
| flarved, he was thruſt into a noiſome 
priſon, deſtitute of food and medicine, 
with one hundred and fifty-three fel- 
low-ſufferers, chiefly higklanders of 

Colonel Macleod's regiment, men of 
remarkable ſize and vigour. The very 
irons which Colonel Baily had worn 
were put on him, weighing thirty-two 
pounds; and this peculiar rigour, he 
was informed, was the puniſhment fer 


his daring to attempt an eſcape, as well 


as for his retolute rejection of all the 


tempting offers made him. The other 


officers were at large, and among them 
was the preſent General Baird, fo lately 
_ the avenger of their wrongs, when he 
ſtormed this very city. Poor Wilſon 
was impriſoned with the common ſol- 


diers, and chained to one of them night 


and day VV 

It is hardly poſſible to expreſs the 
ſcenes of unvaried miſery that for two- 
and-twenty months he ſuffered in this 


horrible place. The priſon was a 


ſquare, around the walls of which was 
a kind of barrack for the guard. In 
the middle was a coyered place, open 


But the 


on all ſides, expoſed to the wind and 

rain. There, without any bed but 
the earth, or covering but the rags 
wrapped around him, he was chained 
to a fellow-ſufferer, and often ſo cold, 
that they have dug a hole in the earth, 
and buried themſelves in it, as ſome 
defence from the chilling blaſts of the 
night. Their whole allowance was 
only a pound of rice a day per man, 
and one rupee for forty days, or one 
pice a- day, leſs than a penny, to pro- 
vide ſalt and firing to cook the rice. It 
will hardly be believed, that it was 
among their eager employments, to 
collect the white ants, which peſtered 
them in the priſon, and fry them, to 
procure a ſpoonful or two of their but- 
tery ſubſtance, A ſtate of raging hun- 
ger was never appealed by an allow- 
ance ſcarcely able to maintain life; and 
the rice was ſo full of ſtones, that he 


could not chew, but ſwallow it; and 


often, he ſaid, he was afraid to truſt 
his own fingers in his mouth, leſt he 
ſhould be tempted to bite them. 


The noble and athletic highlanders 


were among the firſt victims, The 


flux and dropſy daily diminiſhed their 


numbers. Often the dead corpſe was 
unchained from his arm in the morn- 
ing, that another living ſufferer might 
take his place, and fall by the ſame 
diſcaſes. How his conſtitution could 
endure ſuch ſufferings is aſtoniſhing. 


Yet he had recovered from the flux, 


which he carried into the priſon, and 
for a year maintained a ſtate of health 
beyond his fellows; but, worn down 


with miſery, cold, hunger, and naked- 


neſs, he was attacked with the uſual 


ſymptoms, which had carried off fo 


many others. His body enormouſly 
diſtended, his thighs as big as his waiſt 
before, and his face enormouſly bloat- 
ed, death ſeemed to have ſeized him 
for his prey, How he ſurvived ſuch 
accumulated miſery, exhauſted with 
famine and diſeaſe, and unwholeſome 
vapours of a priſon thickening around 


him, and the iron entering into his 


fleſh, is next to a miracle; but the 
days of man are numbered: he is im- 
mortal in the regions of the ſhadow of 
death, till his appointed time ſhall come. 
Reduced vow to the extremity of 
weakneſs, his chains too ſtrait to be 
endured, and threatening eds 
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he ſcemed to touch the moment of his 
diſſolution, and was releaſcd from them 
to lie down and die. The foldier to 
whom he had been laſt chained had 

ſerved him with great affection, while 
others, who had been linked rogether, 
often quarrelled, and, rendered mad 
by their ſufferings, blaſphemed and ag- 
gravated each others mileries. Seeing 
him thus to appearance near his end, 
and thinking it might alleviate his pain, 
Sam entreated he might ſpend for oil, 
his daily pice, abcut three farthings, 
paid them, and anoint his legs, but the 
ꝛaptain objected, that he ſhould then 
dave nothing to buy firing and ſalt to 
took the next day's proviſion, Sam 
chook his head, and ſaid, Maſter, be- 
kore that, I fear you will be dead, and 
never waot it. But who can tell what 
a day may bring forth? He had ex- 
changed his allowance of rice that day 
for a {mall ſpecies of gram, called ratche 
pier, which he eagerly devoured, and, 
being very thirſty, he drank the liquor 
in which they were boiled, and this 
produced' ſuch an amazing evacuation, 
that, in the courſe of a few hours, his 
legs, and thighs, and body, from being 
bloated ready to burſt, were reduced 
to a ſkeleton, and, though greatly 
weakened, he was completely relieved : 
and afterward recommended the trial 


with ſucceſs to many of his fellow-pri- 


ſoners. His irons were now replaced, 
though leſs heavy; and, being mere 
ſkin and bones, they would {lip over 
his knees, and leave his legs at liberty. 

The ravages of death had now thin- 
ned their rank, and few remained the 
living monuments of Hyder Ally's cru- 
elty and malignity; nor would thoſe 
probably have conflicted with their mi- 
ſeries many more months or days; but 
the victories of Sir Eyre Coote happily 
humbled this monſter, and compelled 
him reluctantly to ſubmit, as one of 
the conditions of peace, to the releaſe 


of all the Britiſh captives, With theſe 


glad tidings, after twenty-two months 
ſpent on the verge of the grave, Mr. 
Law, ſon of the biſhop of Carliſle, arrived 
at Seringapatam, and to him the priſon 
dcors flew open ; but, what a ſcene pre- 
| ſented itſelf! Emaciated, naked, co- 
vered with ulcers, more than half dead, 
only thirty-two remained out of one 


hundred aud fifty-three brave men, to 
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tell the diſmal tale of the ſufferings of 
their priſon-houſe. 

Their humane and compaſſionate de- 
liverer OY provided them with 
clothes, drefling for their wounds, and 
food for their hunger : but now their 
mercies threatened to be more fatal to 
them than even their miſeries. The 
ravenouſneſs of their appetite could not 
be reſtrained; and, though cautioned 
and warned againit excels, they devour- 
ed the meat provided with fuch keen, 
avidity, that thetic ſtomachs, long un- 
accuſtomed to animal food, were inca- 
pable of digeſtion. Captain Wilſon was 
of the number, who could not bridle 
his cravings; the ſad effects immedi. 
ately. followed. He was ſeized that 
night with a violent fever, became de- 
lirious, and, for a fortnight, his life 
was deſpaired of. In his priſon, under 
ſufferings more than human nature 
ſeemed capable of enduring, he had 
ſtruggled through, and for the moſt 
part enjoyed a ſtate of health and 


ſtrength, but now, in the moment of 


liberty, joy, and abundance, he receiv- 
ed a (troke more ſevere than any he had 
before undergone. How little can we 
determine of the good or evil before 
us under the fun! He was a more 
wretched being ſurrounded by kind 
friends, and every humane attention, 
than he had been deſtitute, famiſhed, 
covered with ſores, and lyivg naked on 
the floor of a dungeon. _ | 
Being reſtored, however, and ca- 
pable of accompanying his country». 
men, he deſcended the Gauts, and 
proceeded on to Madras. Lord Ma- 
cartney had forwarded a ſupply of 
clothes to meet them, but there not 


being a ſufficiency for all, ſome had 
one thing and ſome another: to Mr, 


Wilſon's ſhare, a very large military 
hat fell, which, with a banyan and 
pantaloons, with many a breach, made 
his meagre figure very much reſemble 
a maniac. Impatient to viſit his friends, 
he walked on from the laſt halting- place, 
and the ſentries hardly would let him 
paſs. He haſtened to a friend, whoſe 
name was Ellis, and, knocking at the. 
door, enquired of the ſervants for their 
maſter and miſtreſs. The footmen 
ſtared at him, and ſaid, they were not 
at home, and were ſhutting the door 


againſt him, when he preſſed in, — 
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by them, and threw himſelf down on 
a fofa, The ſervants were Mahome- 
tans, who hold the inſane in much re- 


verence, and ſuch they ſuppoſed him; 


and, without any violence uſed to re- 
move him, Captain Wilſon was per- 
mitted quietly to repoſe himſelf : and, 
bpeing tired, he fell into the moſt pro- 
found ſleep, in which ſtate his friends, 


on their return, found him, and hardly 


recognized him, he was fo altered. 
They left him, thus ſound aſleep, till 


the evening, when the luſtres were 


tighted, and ſeveral friends affembled, 
curious to hear the ſtory of his miſerable 
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captivity. When he awoke, and {aw 
the glare of light, and the perſons 
around him, he could ſcarce recover his 
recollection, and for a moment ſeemed 
as if he had dropped into ſome enchant- 
ed abode, _ 

The welcome and kind treatment of 
his friends, who ſupplied all his wants, 
ſoon reſtored him to his former life and 
ſpirits ; and he began to think of new 


: ſervice, as he had yet obtained but a 


{canty proviſion, which his long capti- 
vity had not much increafed, though 
he received the arrears of his pay. 


Tur INHERITANCE or BRITISH LIBERTY. 
{From Mr. BurKE.] 


C7 OU will obſerve, that, from Mag-- 


; na Charta to the Declaration of 
Right, it has been the uniform policy 
of our conſtitution to claim and aſſert 


_ eur liberties as an extariled inheritance, 


derived to us from our forefathers, and 
to be tranſmitted to our poſterity; as 
an eftate fpetially belonging to the peo- 
ple of this Kingdom, without any re- 
terence whatever to any other more 


general or prior right. By this means. 
our conftitution preſerves an unity in 


10 great a diverſity of its parts. We 
Dave an inheritable crown; an inheri- 
table peerage; and an houſe of com- 
mons and a people inheriting privileges, 
franchiſes, and liberties, from a long 
line of anceſtors. | f 


This policy appears to me to be the 


reſult of profound reflection; or rather 


the happy effect of following nature, 


which is wiidom without reflection, 
and above it. 
generally the reſult of a felfiſh temper 
and contined views. People will not 

look forward to poſterity, who never 
took backward to their anceſtors. 
fides, the people of England well know, 


that the idea of inheritance furniſhes a 
fare principle of confervation, and a 


jure principle of tranſmiſſion; without 
at all excluding a principle of improve- 
ment. It leaves acquiſition free; but 
it fecures what it acquires, What- 


ever advantages are obtained by a ſtate 
roceeding on theſe maxims, are lock cd 
| Lal in a fort of family ſettlement; graſp- 
ed as in a Kind of mortmain for ever. 


A ſpirit of innovation is 


Be- 


By a conſtitutional policy, working af- 
ter the pattern of nature, we receive, 
we hold, we tranſmit our government 
and our privileges, in the ſame manner 
in which we enjoy and tranſmit our 


property and our lives, The inſtitu- 


tions of policy, the goods of fortune, the 


gifts of Providence, are handed down 


to us and from us in the fame courſe 
and order. Our polnical ſyſtem is 
placed in a juſt correſpon dene and ſym- 
metry with the order of H world, and 


with the mode of exiſtence decreed to 


a permanent body compoſed of tranſi- 
tory parts; wherein, by the diſpoſition 
of a ſtupendous wiſdom, moulding to- 
gether the great myſterious incorpora- 


tion of the human race, the whole, at 


one time, is never old, or middle-aged, 
or voung, but in a condition of un- 
changcable conſtancy, moves on through 
the varied tenour of perpetual decay, 


fall, renovation, ard progreſſion. Thus, 


by preſerving the method of nature in 
the conduct of the ſtate, in what we 


improve we are never wholly new; in 


what we retain we are never wholly 
obtolete. By adhering in this manner, 
and on tho{e principles, to our forefa- 
thers, we are guided, not by the ſuper- 


ſtition of antiquarians, but by the ſpirit 


of philoſophic analogy. In this choice 
of inheritance we have given ta our 


frame of policy the image of a relation 


in blood; binding up the conſtitution 
of our country with our deareſt domeſ- 


tic ties; adopting our fundamental laws 
into the boſom of our family affections:; 


keeping 
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keeping Wien and cheriſhing 
with the warmth of all their combined 


and mutually reflected charities, our 


ſtar, our hcarths, our ſepulchres, and 
Ou <!fATsS, 

Tir iph the ſame plan of a confor. 
wit, „ Haute in our artificial inſtitu- 
tions, and Ly calling in the aid of her 
unerring and powerkul ioſtinels, to for- 
tify the faiiible and feeble contrivances 
of our reaſen, we have derived (ſeveral 
other. and thoſe 1.0 ſinall benefits, from 
conti..c ing our libertics in the light of 
pn inheritance. Always adding as if in 
the vrefence of canonized forefathers, 
the ſririt of freedom, leading in itſelf 
to Titre and excels, is tempered with 
an awful gravity, Tins idea of a libe- 
ral deſcent infpires us with a ſenſe of 
habirual native dignity, which prevents 
that upſtart in ſolence almoſt inevitably 


. adhering to, and diſgracing; thofe who 


are the fiſt acquirers « of any diſtinction. 
POETRY, 


Ty a Lady who aſked where the Heart is. 


of how ſurely at my fingers cod 
Whene'er I touch that velvet Kin; ; 

And, when my lips to thine I bend, 
It flies, and quickly throbs between, 


'Tis in my geſtures, when a ſigh 


Or happy tranſport they explain; 
And, when with love of thee 1 die, 
Diſtinct it beats through ev'ry Vern. 


The heart, moſt ſtrange, it would appear, 


Fix'd, and yet ev'ry where to find 
Tis in the heels of thoſe who fear 


| To gold a miſer's is confin'd, 


The glutton's in dull ſenſe lies dead; 
The drunkard's lives but in his wine; 
The ſuitor's oft is in his head, 
And well conccals the deep deſign, 


Tae OLD BEGGAR. 


De you ſee the old beggar who fas at 


yon gate, 


With his . ſilver'd over like ſnow 2. 


Tho” he ſmiles as he meets the keen arrows 
of fate, > x 
Still his boſom is wearied with woe, 


Many years has he ſat at the foot of the hill, 
Many days {ern the ſummer {un-riſe ; 
And at ev'ning the traveller paſſes him {titl, 
While the ſhadows ſteal Over the Kies. 
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By this means our liberty becomes a 
noble freedom. It carries an impoſing 


and majeſtie aſpeét. It has f pedigree, 
and illuſtrating anccſtors., It has its 


bearings, and its enſigus armorial. It 


has its gallery of portraits; its monn- 


mental ipſcriptions; its records, evi- 


dences, and titles. We procure revea 
rence to qur civil inftirutions on the 
princip'e upon which nature teaches us 
to revcre individual men; on account 
of their age; and on account of thoſe 
from whom they are deſcended. All 
your ſophiſters cannot. produce any 
thing better adapted to preſerve a ra- 
tional and manly freedom than the 
courſe that we have purſued. who have 
choſen our nature rather than our ſpe- 


culations, our breaits rather than our 


inventions, for the great conſervatories 
and magazines of vur Tights ang N | 
vileges. | 


NEWS, &c. 


In the bleak blaſts of winter 5 habbler 
along 


Oer the heath, at the dawning of Fay, 


And the dew-dr ops that freeze the rude 


tdhiſtles among, 
Are the ſtats that illumine his way! 


Time was, when this beggar, in martial trim 


dight 
Was as bold as the chief of his throng ; 


When he march'd through the ſtorms af the 


day or the night, 
And {till ſmil'd as he journey'd along. 


Then his form was athletic, his eyes“ vivid 
glance 


Spoke the luſtre of youth's glowing day! 


And the village all mark'd in the combat 
and dance; 
The brave younker ſtill valiant as gay. 


Whenthe prize was propos'd, how his foot- 
ſte ps would bound, 
While the maid of 28 heart led the 
throng; 
While the ribbons that circled the May-pole 
around | 
| War'd the trophies of garlands among. 


See him now, while with age and with ſor- 
row oppreſs'd 
He che gate opens flowly, and fighs! 
See him drop the big tears on his woe- 
wither'd breaſt, 
Th © þig tearg=-tha! fall falt fcom his eyes! 
1 Sce 
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See his habit all tatter'd, his ſhrivell'd cheek 
pale, | | 
_ See his locks, waving thin in the air; 
See his lip is halffroze with the ſharp cutting 
5 Wie, a 
And his head, o'er the temples, all Bare! 


> His eye-beam no longer in luſtre diſplays | 


The warm ſun-ſhine that viſits his breaſt ; 

For deep-ſunk is its orbit, and darken'd its 
Nas | 

And he ſighs for the grave's ſilent reſt ? 


And his voice is grown feeble, his accent is 
e ſlow, 1 
And he ſees not the diſtant hill's ſide; 
And he hears not the breezes of morn as 
they blow, 5 5 
Nor the ſtreams that ſoſt murmuring glide. 


To him all is filent, and moumful and dim, 


„ F'en the ſeaſons pals dreary and flow ; 
For affliction has placed its cold fetters on 
| | him, — : | | 

And his foul is enamour'd of woe! 
See the tear, which, imploring, is fear ful to 
e roll, | NOT Ae 
_ Tho? in ſilence he þows as you ſtray; 
"Tis the eloquent ſilence which ſpeaks to the 
ſoul, . 
Tiis the ſtar of his ſlow- ſetting day! 
Perchance, ere the May- bloſſoms chearful- 
„„ 8 „ 
Ere the zephyrs of ſummer ſoft ſigh; 
The ſun- beams ſhall dance on the graſs o'er 
| his grave, 


And his journey be mark'd to the ky! 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 


. Encloſures from the Earl of St. Vin- 


cent, K. B. Aumral "of the Wie, 


Sc. to Evan Nepean, Eſq. Fs 
| Cagtain, at Sca, Nov. 18. 


My Lord, Your lordſhip will per- 


ceive, in the narrative of my proceed- 


ings, hat a conyoy of the enemy had 


got through the Teignouſe Paſſage 
yeſterday, and that I was endeavour- 
ing to intercept them from the Mor- 
bihan, or paſſage along the coaſt; I 
had the mertification in the morning 
to perceive the greater par: had got 
into the Morbihan; and that the others 
gat the entrance were only waiting the 
_ ride, protected by the batteries on cach 
ſide, and a hip corvette of 20 guns, 
the commodore of the convoy. By 
the ſkilful management of the Nile 
cut'er, the firſt veſſel up, under the 


command of Lieutenant Argles, the 
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corvette was kept from the north ſhore 
and ſoon after, upon the Magicicnne 
getting bear her, ſhe ran into Port 
Navale, where ſhe took the ground, 
and her people began to quit her, and 


her colours were ſtruck ; the boats of the 


Magicienne, under Licutenants Skot. 


towe and Rodney, attempted to board, 


but the corvette fired upon thein, 


having re-hoiſted her colours, and ma- 
king fail, ran farther into the port: 


the Magicienne recalled her boats, 
but Lieutenant Rodney gallantly took 
a merchant veſſel from under one of 
the batteries, as he was returning. Az 
ſoon as 1 could get the boats out, I 
{ent them all to be under the orders of 
Captain Ogilvy, with directions for 


them to be ſent under the orders of 


thc ſenior officer of this ſhip, Lieute- 


nant, Hennah, to deſtroy the corvette, 
having under his orders Lieutenant 
Ciyde of this ſhip, and Lieutenant 


Clark of the. Marlborough; and the 


boats were manned by the Captain 
and Marlborough's. men. 


| The en- 
terpriſe was conducted with great abi- 


lity by Lieutenant Hennah, who, not- 


withſtanding a heavy fire from the 
ſhore on all ſides, bravely boarded the 
corvette, and having ſet fire to her, ſhe 
ſoon. after blew up. He ſpeaks in high 
terms of commendation of thoſe under 
his orders; and, I admire rhe ſpirit 


that pervaded all the officers and men 


employed upon this occaſion. No pri- 
ſoners were taken; ang the conduct 


of Captain Ogilvy in the guidance and 


management of the Magicienne, by 


drawing the fire of the batteries froar 


the boa s, contributed to the ſervice 
being effected with very little loſs. 
R. J. STRACHAN, 


| Killed aud wounded in taking the 


Veffel named below. 


One killed belonging to the Suwor- 


row; ſeven wounded belonging to the 


Captain. 
Liſt af Veſſels. -A ſhip corvette, 


deftreyed by the boats of the ſquadron; 


a merchant ſhip, taken by the Magi- 


cienne's boat, under Lieutenant Rod- 


nęy, and afterwards burnt ; a merchant- 


veſſel taken by the Nile cutter, and 
afterwards burnt. 


Thames, Plymouth Sound, Dec. 13: 
My Lord, I have the honour to ac- 
quaiar your Jordſbip ith the arrival of 
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under my command. 


his majeſty's ſhip I command, at this 
anchorage ; and of her having, on the 
zoth of laſt month, captured, fifteen 
leagues from the tower of Corduan, 
after a chace of ſix hours, a French brig 
privateer, called PARif, of fourtcen 
6-pounders, two long braſs twelves, 
and 137 men. She is a particularly 
fine new veſſel, coppered, and had 
been out only one day, on her firſt cruize. 
I learn, from the priſoners, that only 
two Engliſh veſſels have been carricd 


into any of the French or Spanith ports 


within theſe three months; that one of 
them was carried into Rochelle, the 
otherinto Paſſage, I conclude Captain 


Hotham will have acquainted you of 
our having captured, on the 29th of 
a ſchooner letter of 


October laſt, 
marque, from Guadaloupe to Bour- 
deaux, laden with coffee, &c. having 
chaced her, in company with the Im- 
mortalite, all day. 


My Lord, I have the honour to in- 


form your lordſhip, that, on the 18th 


inſtant, the St. Jago, Spaniſh ſchooner 
privateer, of 10 guns, and 60 men, was 
captured by his majeſty's ſhip Brilliant, 
| C. PAGET, 
Letters from Lieutenant Bond, com- 

 manding his Majeſiy's Schooner the 


Netley, to Captain Halſted, dated in 


the Tapus, Nov. 9, 1800. 


Sir, After receiving your orders to 
put myſelf under your command, I 


failed hence on the 5th of Septem- 
ber, with a convoy for Oporto, at which 
place they arrived ſafe on the 11th fol- 
lowing. | 5 „ 
T have the pleaſure to acquaint you, 
that in his majeſty's ſchooner we cap- 
tured, on the 28th of the ſame month, 


the Spaniſh privatcer Noſtra Senora 


del Carmen la Confianza, of two guns 
and 26 men; and that on the 16th 
ultimo, we re-took the brig Mary, 


from Dublin, and the Lial Invicta Vi- 
una, a Portugueſe government lugger, 


cf ſeven guns, both which had been 
capturedthe preceding day, by a French 
privateer of 14 guns, the latter after 
an action of half an hour. 

As the Mary had on the 14th been 


cut from her anchorage, under the fort 


of Saint John's, by a Spaniſh row-beat, 
the governor of Vianna thought it ne- 
ceſfary to intercept her, and according- 
ly ſent the lugger on that ſeryice, when 
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W. LUEKIN. 
Brilliant, at Sea, Nov. 20. 


both fell into the hands of the French. 
The crew of the Netley have in con- 
ſequence given up, free of ſalvage, the 
Lial Invicta Vianna to the order of 
his excellency M. Pedro de Millo.“ 


Now. 18. In addition to my letter of 


yeſterday's date, I beg leave to ace 


quaint- you, that-on my arrival off the 


rock of Liſbon, on the 7th inſtant, in- 
formation was given of a Spanith pri- 


vateer ſchconer lurking in the neigh- 
bourhood, and that the Newfoundland 


convoy being diſperſed, were daily ap- 
proaching the Tagus. 
pilot- boat acquainted me of the re- 


cent capture of a brig loaded with 


ſalt-fiſn, which induced me to cloſe 
with the ſhore, in the hope of intereept- 


ing her; the had been taken eighteen 


hours before, during light winds, in 
fight of a remnant of the convoy then 
in the offing. 
prize, the Hunter of Greenock, were 
di covered by us in the dark at anchor; 
while the boat was diſpatched to the 
brig we run the other on board, drop- 


ped our anchor, and, without miſ- 


chief or firing, took poſſeſſion of her, 


though they were at quarters. She is 
called the St. Miguel, alias Alerta, of 
nine guns, eighteens and fixes, and 65 


men ; had been off the ſtocks abaut twa 
months, and ſailed from the river Pon- 
tevedra, We all three anchored within 
St. Julien's the ſame day. 


Copy of an Encloſure from Vice-Admi- 
ral Lutwidge, Commandes in Chief 
in the Downs, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 

Hired cutter Lord Duncan, 
Downs, Dec. 20. 


Sir, I beg leave to acquaint you of 


my having ſeen the convoy ſafe into St. 


Helen's agreeably to your directions; | 
and, that on my return, (Thurſday 


the 13th inftant,) being off Shorcham, 
in a thick fog, I fell in with and cap- 
tured 'Eclair, French cutter privateer, 
commanded by Jacquiere Touſſaint le 


Terrier, carrying three 2-pounders, 


(malt arms, and 20 men; from Chere 


| bourg two days, and had not taken any 
W. WELLS. 


thing. 
3 the Earl of St. Vincent, 
K. B. Admiral of the White, &c. to 
Evan Nepean, Eſq.—Sirius, at Seay 
December 12, 1800. Es 
My Lord, 1 beg lcave to acquaint 
you, that his majcſty's ſhip Sirius, under 
|  & W my 
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inſtant, (Siſarga bearing W. by N. 
three miles) the Spanzth merchant 
brig Mclchura, from Corunna, bound 
to Monte Video, out of port only 
twenty-fhur hours. It may be ſome 
ſatistaction to your lord{hip 10 hearing 
it is the only Spaviſh veſſel that has 


ſailed from Corunna,  fince the ſhip. 


taken by his majeſty's thip Boadicca, in 
Auguſt laſt. - 


- Smith, commanding his Majeſty's 
 Schnuner Milbroek, to Lord Keith, 
dated Oporto, Nov. 14. | 
My Lord, 1 have the honour to in- 


form your lordſhip, that being eff, 


Oporto, in his majeſty's ſchooner Mi! - 


brook, under my command, early on 


the morning of the 413th mſtant, we 
fell in with a French fhip, wearing a 


pendant, apparently a frigate, mount- 


ing 36 guns; ad as 1 had, at that time, 
two brigs of the Newfoundland convoy 
under my protection, and ſcveral veſſels 
appearing in the offing, which I have 
every reaſon to ſuppoſe part of that 
convoy alfo, I determined, as the only 
means of preſcriing them, to give her 
battle, and made fail to cloſe with her 
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my command, captured, on the 11th 


RICHARD KING. 
Copy of a Letter fiom Lieut. Matthew 


wounded in the beginning of the act ion 


continued on deck, exerting himſel 
with the greateſt bravery, as did alſo 


Mr. Thomas Groves, the clerk, and 
Mr. Joſe de Sa, the Portugueſe Pilot. 
I encloſe a liſt of the wounded, and 


have the honour to be, &c. 


MATTHEW. SMITH, 
| Lit of Wounded. 5 
Eight amen, and one marine (le. 
verely.) | 


Mr. Thomas Fletcher, maſter; Mw 


J. Parſer, ſurgeon's mate; and one 

ſcaman, (flightly.) = 
Total. Two petty officers: and ten 

ſeamen. . | | 


Gallais, Commander of the Comns 
privaie Ship of War, to Evan Ne- 
fen, fg. dated Jerſey, Dec. 20. 
Sir, I have the honour toinform you, 
that being on a cruize, in the Comus 
privateer, I captured, the 7th inſtant, 
a French chafſe maree, mounting three 
3-p>unders, laden with hides ; and, the 
next day, 8th inſtant, after a chaſe of 
feven hours, boarded and took poſſeſ- 
fon of the French brig letter of marque 


Recon, pierced for fourteen guns, and 


accordingly ; at the ſame time with a hadon-board twelve 6and two 2-pound- 


view of increaſing our diſtance from the- 


con Vο . | 
It was nearly calm when the action 
commenced, at eight A. M and con- 


tinued till near ten, when the enemy's 


colours came down; but the Milbrook 
at this time having her malts, yards, 
fails, and rigging, very much cut, and 
ten of her guns diſabled, 1 could not 
eee his tak ing advantage of a light 
breeze ſpringing up, aſſiſted by his 
ſweepe, to get away from us. 5 

The bravery and ſteady conduct of 
the officers and ſeamen under my com- 
mand, againſt ſuch ſuperior force, iu 
the diſabled Rate of the Milbrook, for 
a long time with only three guns op- 
poſed to the enemy's broadſide, and 
their activity in changing her potition 


_ expoſed to his raking us for fifteen 
Minutes, merits my higheſt commen- 
dation, and does them the greateſt 
credit; but I ſhould fail in my duty if 
J did not, in the ſtrongeſt manner, re- 
commend to your lordſhip's notice Mr. 


Thomas Fletcher, ths maklcr, who, 


& 


ers, but only four 6-pounders mounted. 
from Cayenne, bound to Bourderuy, 


laden with cotton and rice. I am happy 
to add, the brig is ſafely arrived in 


Guernſey, and the chaſſe maree in thi; 


ſtand, RICHARD LE GALLAIS. 


FoREtGnN'NEws. _ 

From William Wickham, F/q. to the 
Big Hon. Lord Grenville, dated 

Hcad- quarters, Haag, Dec. 2, 1800. 
My Lord, I have the honour to fend 


your lordſhip the encloſed copy of a 


report 4 have this day received from 
his ſerene highneſs the Prince cf 
Conde, containing an account of the 


attack which the enemy made yeſter- 


day on a part of his corps, commanded 


| by the Duke of Enghien, in front of 
with their dars, (not a fail ſet) whilſt' Roſeubeim. | | | 


„ Onr advanced poſts, on the left 
ſide of the Inn, were attacked this 
day at noon : their right had been ab- 
ſolutely uncovercd for three days pat, 
and the enemy was already on the 


banks on that fide. of the river; the 


advanced poſts, commanded br, th: 


ue 


MATTHEW SMITH. 
Copy of a Leiter from Mr. Richard Le 
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Duke d'Enghien, were engaged up- 


wards of four hours, diſputing the 
ground inch by inch; the whole corps 


Was not aſſembled on the right fide of 


the Inn, before five o'clock. A pretty 


ſtrong column of the enemy having. 


marched out of the rown, it was al- 
lowed to advance till within the proper 
diſtance, when the Prince of Conde 
ordered all the batteries to fire upon it 
at once; this fire, well directed and 
well ſuſtained, compelled the column 
to retreat into the town immediately. 
Licutenant-colonel de Sartige, of the 
engineers, protected by the fire of the 
artillery, broke down the bridge, but in 
ſuch a manner as that it could promptly 
be re-eſtabliſhed, if, as it is hoped, it 
ſhould be neceſſary. Our loſs is very 


ſmall ; that of the enemy mutt have 
been more conſiderable. An artillery- 
man was wounded by the fide of the 


Duke d'Angoultme. No officers are 
known as yet to have been wounded, 
except Mr. de Valle, adjutant to the 
Duke d'Angouleme, and the engineer 
de Caſtre.“ | 


towards the Iſer, and the direction 
which the whole army had firſt taken 
towards Landſhut, having draven a 
confiderable part of General Moreau's 


force towards Aerding, the heights 
between Ampſing and Haag had been 


occupied by one ſingle diviſion under 
General Ney. In the courſe of laſt 
night, however, General Moreau had 
reinforced his poſition: with two more 
diviſions, and had taken the command 


ef the whole himſelf. 


Yeſterday, at day-break, the heights 


were attacked. After an obſtinate re- 


ſiſtance on the part of the enemy, they 
were carried in ſucceſſion as far as the 
bill, on the ſide of Ramſau were the 


The march of General Kienmayer 


troops were obliged to halt, from e&ð 


eee inthe evening. 


In the night General Moreau aban- 
doned this place, and retired to bis old 
poſition at Hohenlinden and Aerding. 

The whole ground from Ampſg to 


Ramſau was particularly favourable. to 


the enemy, and conſiſted in heights 
covered with thick woods, and 1nter- 
ſected by deep marſhy vallies, where the 
Auftrian cavalry could not poſſibly act. 
The Auſtrians took eight hundred 
priſoners and two pieces of cannon 


HRO NICH E. hy 


the cannon were taken, with foug 
others, by the huſſars of Vecſey, who 
diſtinguithed themſelves very much 
during the whole of the affair, throw- 
ing themſelves into the woods, in places 
where it was thought impotlible for 
cavalry to have penetrated. The otheg 
four pieces of cannon were re- taken 
by a charge of the enemy's grenadiers, 
there not having been time to ſend & 
ſufficient force to ſupport the huſſars. 
The loſs of the Auſtrians is computed 
to be near fifteen hundred men in killed, 
wounded, and priſoners. Gen, Moreau 
is ſaid, by the priſoners, to have re- 
ceived a muſket-ball through his cloak, 
The archduke was on horſeback 


twelve hours, and flept in, a hovel on 


the heights, 


Muhldorf, Dec. 4. 


The army marched in. the night of 
Tueſday, and before day-break yeſter- 
day morning, towards Hohenlinden, 
in three columns; the centre along the 
great road to Mimich, which paſſed 
through Hohenlinden; the right and 
left in the woods on each fide of the 
great road. 5 


The corps of Genera! Kienmayer, 


which was deſtined to take the enemy 


in flank, marched from Dorfen, in the 


direction of Schwaben. 


rived at their deſtination a little before 
day- break, or at the lateſt about eight 
or nine o'clock; but, from a heavy 
fall of ſuo and fleet, which continued. 
all night and the greater part of the 
marning, the centre column only Was 


at its deſtination at eight o'clock, whilſt 
both the left and right were ſtill conſi- 


derably behind; and the left, under Ge- 
neral Riſch, had, beſides, loſt its way, 
and marched to the left towards Eberſe 
berg, inſtead of turning to the right, 
in the direction of Hohenlinden. 


In this ſtate of things it appears, 
that the divifon of General Riche- 


panſe pierced between the left and the 


centre, about nine o'clock, gat upon 


the great road, behind the centre, and 
fell upon the left flank and rear of that 
column, at the time that it had formed 
in front, and had juſt begun to attack 
the enemy's poſition. ä 

I have not yet been able to obtain any 
accurate account of what-paſſed after- 
wards ;- but it ſeems that the ones 

eee bon 


The columns ought all to have 5 | 
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ſoon became irretrievable, and that the 


retreat towards the heights of Ramſau 
Was made with vevy heavy loſs, parti- 
cularly in artillery. 


Generals Spa- 
niorchi and Loppert are priſoners. | 


have not yet heard of the leſs of any 


other officers of the ſame rank. 
General Kiermayer was attacked 
on his march by two diviſions from 
Aerding, and ſuffered alſo ſeverely in 
His retreat, which he made upon Ifen 
in good order, on learning the diſaſter 
that had befallen the main army. 


French Account of the above Battle of 


— Hohenlinden.—General Moreau to 
te Min fer of War, dated Head- 
| yk Anjig, 12 Frimaire(Dec.4.) 


have the pleaſure cf giving you an' 
account, my dear general, of the moſt 


glorious action for the army which I 


command, and of the greateſt advantage 
for the republic. By my diſpatch of 
yeſterday, in giving you an account of 
the battle of the 10th, I announced the 
concentrating of the army, and of my 
| 3 to commence offenſive operations. 


eſterday the corps under General 
Grenier collected between Hohenlin- 


den and Hartopfen,' while General 


Grouchy extended his left to the village 
of Hohenlinden, and the diviſions of 


| Richepanſe and Decaen to Eberſburg. 


ExpeCting to be attacked by the enemy 
at Hohenlinden, I gave orders to Gene- 


rals Richepanſe and Decaen to advance 
by St. Chriſtopher upon Matenpoer, to 


fall apon the rear of the enemy. This 


movement was executed with the great 
eſt intrepidity and talent. The enemy 


commenced this attack upon Hohenlin« 


den at half paſt ſeven in the morning. 
It was at this moment I judged it ex- 
pedient that the attack ſhould be com- 
menced by General Richepanſe., I or- 
dered General Grenier to commence at 
the ſame time. General Ney ruſhed 


vigorouſly intothe defiles, and half way 
to Matenpoer, formed a junction with 
General: Richepanſe. All thoſe 'who 


were in the foreſts, engrinng about a 

ed, taken, 
or diſperſed. The attack of General 
Ney was well ſupported by the diviſion 


league and a half, were kille 


of General Grouchy, which fell upon 
the reſerve of the enemy's grenadiers, 
who had attempted to flank us on the 


right. T hoſe attacks were directed by 
Generals Grandjean and Boyer, The 
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movements of Generals Richepanſe and 
Decuen met with the greateſt obſtacles. 
Obliged to march by roads ſurrounded 
with the enemy, General Richepanſe, 
with five or fix battalions of infantry 
and one regiment of chaſſeurs, found 
himſelf ſeparated from the other divi- 
ſions, and without regarding thoſe he 


had left behind him, marched up in the 


centre of the enemy, not at all diſcom- 


| poſed, with only a few troops with him, 


and united himſelf with the head of the 
diviſion, which was conducted with 
equal intrepidity by the Adjutant- com- 
mandant Ruffin. | En 
General Waller was dangerouſly 
wounded ; General Decaen was pre- 
_ from ſupporting General Riche- 
panſe. | 
F During theſe complete ſucceſſes in 
the centre, a column advancing from 
Vaſſerburgh upon Eberſburg, obliged 
General Decaen to change his poſition 
from the van to the right toarreſt their 
progreſs, He charged and routed them 
with the greateſt diforder, The battle 
appeared completely decided about 
three o'clock ; but another corps com- 
ing from the Lower Inn, attempted to 
penetrate by Burttrain Le Hohenlin- 
den, with the intention of making a 
diverſion upon the left. The enemy 
having a number of troops ſtationed in +- 
the valley of the Iſſen, Lieutenant- 
general Grenier left his poſition. The 
iviſions of Le Grand and Baſtout, af- 
ter having repulſed theſe attacks, charg- 
ed with the greateſt vigour.. Thc ene- 
my, after a number of efforts, were 
routed with the loſs of a great part of 
their artillery, General Baſtout, being 
wounded, was replaced by General 
Bonnet. This was a general battle, 


as there was not a corps in the French 


army which was not engaged, and the 


fame with the Auſtrians. 


There was much ſnow during the 
battle. We have taken 80 pieces of 


- cannon, 200 caiſſons, 10,000 priſoners, 


a great number of officers, among whom 
are three generals. The purſuit was 
continued till night. Our loſs conſiſts. 
in 1000 men, killed, wounded, and 
miſſing; the loſs of the enemy is in- 


calculable. | 


The corps of General Lecourbe, 
which on the roth had taken poſſeſſion 
of Roſenheim, was ordered to cover 


the Inn, and to defend all the paſſes of 
the Tyrol. | 
The chief of the etat major will ſend 
vou a detailed account of the battle of 
Hebes dee, which place is well 
known for the convention which ceded 
to us the three fortreſſes. 
is elated with its ſucceſs, and hopes that 
it will accelerate a peace. 
| MOREAU, 
BAMBERG, Dec. 6.—Y citerday, in 
conſequence of ſeveral aCions fought 
near this town, the Auſtrian huſſars 
retired by the upper bridge, and the 
French entered Bamberg ar ten o'clock. 
Another column, conſiſting of the gre- 
nadiers of the 29th demi-brigade alſo 
entered by the lower bridge. They 
found the huſſar, of Blankenſtein poſt- 
ed in front of the bridge, and they con- 
tinued to engage to the centre of the 
town. The firſt French troops which 
arrived were ſoon followed by a nume- 
Tous body of infantry and cavalry, and, 
without ſtopping, they marched for- 
ward to the foreſt of Hantſchmore, 
where the huſſars of Blankenſtein had 
retired, At preſent the Generals Da- 
heim, Treilhard, and Sicard, are here 
in the epiſcopal palace. | 
General Moreau has followed up his 
victory of Hohenlinden, by a ſeries of 
ſkilful and rapid movements. It ap- 
pears from the official report of the 
chief of the ſtaff, Deſſolles, that, after 
ſeveral actions fought on the 13th and 
14th, the French entered Salzbourg 
on the morning of the 15th. All the 
bridges and paſſages on the river Salza 
had fallen into their poſſeſſion; the 
communications with their different 
diviſions were ſecured, and they were 
preparing to advance into the heredi- 
tary ſtates, from which their poſition 
in the archbiſhopric of Salzbourg does 
not ſeem to be ſeparated by an interval 
of more than twenty miles. | 


On the ſame day Richepanſe, with 


the left diviſion of the French army, 
purſued the Imperialiſts 'along the 


road to Lintz, and entered Neumark, 


the laſt poſt'of Bavaria, on the frontiers 
of the Hereditary States. The Arch- 


duke John, whoſe head-quarters were 5 
then removed to Branau, on the Lower 


Inn, is by this manceuvre cut off from 
all communication with the Auſtrian 
commander in the Tyrol, which coun- 
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try is now threatened on the north de 


Our army ' 
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by Lecourbe, on the weſt by Mollitor, 


and on the ſouth-weſt by Macdonald, 


who is maſter of both banks of the 
Upper Inn, of the Upper Engadine, 
and of the valley of the Adda, in the 
Valteline, with well eſtabliſhed oome 
munications between all his diviſions. 
[ Fortunately for our imperial ally, 
the courage and {kill of the comman- 
dant 1a ihe citadel of Wurtzburg, de- 
tains the main body of Augereau's 
army in the neighbourhood of Nurem- 
berg; and this leſſens the ſtrength 
which Moreau expected by this time 
to poſſeſs. The ſituation of this latter 
general, indeed, now grows ſomewhat 


critical; for, while every league that 


he advances, removes him from his 


reinforcements, it, at the ſame time, 


throws the Auſtrians back on theirs; 
and expoſes him, (eſpecially while his 
flank continues uncovered by Auge- 


reau's force,) to conſiderable danger. 
That every thing will be done for the 


emperor, which a {kilful and popular 
commander can accompliſh to pea 
country, we cannot doubt, ſince we ob- 
ſerve, that the court of Vienna has ſeen 


the policy, and, indeed, the neceſſity of 
replacing the archduke in the uncon- 


trouled command of the army in Ger- 


many, ar the head of which he has, no 
doubt, by this time taken his ſtation.]) 


PARISͤ, Jau. 1, 1801. —-An attem 
of a very ſerious kind was made in 


the evening of the 24th ult. on the 
perſon of the firſt conſul, while, on 
his way to the opera. As he was. 


paſſing through ͤ the Rue Nicaiſe, a 
ſhabby chaiſe, with a ſmall horſe yoked 
to it, happened to be placed in ſuch a 
manner as to prevent his paſſage. The 
coachman, though driving very faſt, 
was expert enough to eſcape it. Im- 
mediately after this a terrible exploſion 


broke the glaſſes of the coach, wounded 
the horſe of the laſt of the guards, broke 
all the windows of the adjacent houſes, 
killed three women, a grocer, and a 
child. The number of perſons wound. 
ed, ſo far as we have been able to learn, 
amounts to fifteen. They conſiſt of 


perſons who yere paſſing at the time, 
and of the owners of the neighbouring 
houſes. Fifteen of the houſes have been 


conſiderably injured. It appeared that 


this chaiſe contained a kind of infernal 
— — machine 
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 machine—the report which it made ex- 
tended over the whole city of Paris. A 
piece of the wheel of this carriage was 
_ thrown over the roofs of the houſes 
into the court- yard of the conſul Cam- 
| Þaceres. 
und attended the performance at the 
oratorto,—The moſt brilliant afſembly 
was at the Theatre of Arts, liſtening, 
nin filence and admiration, to the mag- 
niſicent eratorio of Haydn; when the 
report was every where ſpread about 
that the firſt conſul, while paſling 
through the Rue St. Nicaiſe, was very 
near being deſtroyed by the exploſion 
of 2 mine, which had been ſunk under 
the place where he had paſſed, Mean- 
_ while the firſt conſul made his appcar- 

ance; General Sprengporten was cloſe 


by him; and there could not be per- 


tervedany alteration in his countenance, 
expreſſive of the danger which he and 
his ſutte had juſt encountered. The 
legiſlative bodies and conſtituted autho- 
rities waited on him with their gratu- 
lations on his eſcape from ſuch immi— 
nent danger; when he, among other 
Teplies, remarked, that they ought not 
to wonder at his being expoſed to ſuch 


attempts; for that thole who held 


the firſt places in the magiſtracy, were 


in as conſtant danger as a general in the 


field of battle.“ 

General Sprengporten is the envoy 
from the Emperor of Ruſſia, who, if 

we may believe accounts from the 
Hague, has actually declared war a- 

gainſt this country. Many conjectures 


Have been formed reſpecting the nature 


of Sprengporten's miſſion to the French 


republic; and among others we may 


notice one that has excited much con- 
verfation; it is no leſs that a deſign of 
Paul to plan with the French conſul 
means for the expulſion of the Turks 


from Europe. If we were diſpoſed 


wholly to doubt this ſuppoſition, there 
are ftill a few circumſtances that tend 
in ſome degree to favour it: Paul has 
_ aſſembled large armies in Poland; a 
Ruflian fleet is ſtill in the Dardanelles ; 
and Paſſwan Oglou, underſtood to be 
ſecretly ſupported by Ruſſia, threatens 
Adrianople, and even the very capital 

of the Ottoman empire. We cannot 
doubt the wiſh of the French on this 
ſubject, as the ſubverſion of ihe Turks 
_ would be the means of fecuring to 


The firſt conſul went on, 


France, in all probability, the poſſeſſion 
of Egypt.— General Sprengporten is a 
Swede by birth, who, being detected in 
ſome revolutionary projects, was com- 


pelled to fly his country, and take re- 


fuge in the Ruſſian army, with which 
he fervced in the laſt war againſt the 
Türke 3 
The following moſt remarkable cir- 
cumſtance lately occurred in the de- 
partment of Brignoles. The preſect, 


in order to get rid of a band of robbers, 


bribed a man to introduce himſelf 


amongſt them; whom the latter de- 
ceived under the pretext of pointing 


out to them where the ſum of 40,000 
. franks were depoſited ; by theſe means 
he contrived to get them together, in 
a ſmall houſe upon the road, which had 


been previouſly undermined, and a 
quantity of gunpowder depoſited. The 


company it ſeems, were Carcely met, 


when their betrayer found an exciſe 
to go out, and ſet fire to a train la d for 
the purpoſe ; the houſe blew up with 
a terrible exploſion, which :larmed the 

endarmerie, who, haſtening to the 


pot, dug out fifteen of theſe poor 
wretches, who were not yet dead, 


whom they immediately ſhot : the cap» 


tain of them was recognized as the fon. 
of a reſpectable parent who had fallen 


by the Robeſperian party. 


Hoſtilities have re-commenced in 
Italy; but no general action had taken 


place there when the laſt accounts came 


away. The Auſtrian troops appear 
to have been ſucceſsful in ſeveral ſkir- 
miſhes in the neighbourhood of Ferrara, 


But the grand object of the French in 


this quarter is, evidently, to concen- 
trate all the troops of Brune, Moncey, 


and Macdonald, in one body, in order 
to take inſtant advantage if Moreau 


ſhould enter Carinthia; in which caſe, 


we fear the Auſtrians will be compelled 
to evacuate the banks of the Mincio 


and the Venetian territory, and haſten 


to defend the road to Vienna. In pur- 
ſuance of the plan of concentration juſt 
mentioned, we obſcrve that the enemy 


has almoſt entirely evacuated Tuſcany. 


We have great pleaſure in being able 


to ſtate, that the prices of wheat, and 


other kinds of grain, in many parts of 
the kingdom, have fallen very conſ1« 
derably. 392 | | 


PARE charadderef Louis REV ahi fe 
long aud Yarlous reign u aten 
nately the glory and miskortune of 12:5 
ſubjecte, has exerciſed the ingenuity of 
the moſt celebrated hiſtbrians. The 
meſculine beauty of his perſon was 
embelliſhed with a noble air, the dig- 
ny of his behaviour was tempered 
with the higheſt affability and polite- 
neſs; elegant without effeminacy, ad- 
dicted to pleaſure without neglecting 
buſineſs, decent in his very vices, and 
beloved in the midſt of arbitrary power. 
But his qualities ſeemed rather thoſe 
that attract a momentary regard, than 
command. a permanent eſteem: the 
talents, the fire, of the ſtatéefman and 
the hero, were ſtill wanting; vanity 
rather prompted him to infulr, than 
ambition to enſlase, his neighbours:; 
though he frequently - took the field, 
and reduced, in perſon, Franche Comte 
and ſeveral of the ſtrongeſt towns of 
the Netherlands, yet his perſonal cou- 
rage has not eſcaped imputation; and, 
in repeated campaigns, he never ex- 
poſed his life or reputation to the hazard 
of a battle. A purer praiſe attends 
the care with which he foſtered the 
arts and ſciences; though his own ac- 
quiſitions in literature were few ard 


limited, yet he patronized the learned 


with. a liberal hand; and the painter, 
the ſculptor, and the architect, were 


awakened into life by the genial ray 


of his bounty. 

From a converſation the grea: Prince 
of Condé had with this prince, when 
he was very young, he ſaid of him, to 
Cardinal Mazarine, „There is tuff 
enough in him to make three kings 
and one honeſt man.” The flattery 
and fervility of his ſubjects deſtroyed 


In Louis the kingly part of his charac- 


ter; that of the honeſt man remained, 
as Louis was ſuppoſed, daring his very 
long reign, never to have broken any 


promiſe which he had made, nor ever to 


have betraycd a ſecret confided to him. 
M. du Frefne, took occation one day 


to remark to this prince, that he did 


not appear to be ſufficiently canttous 

In the liberty which he gave to every 
one to approach his perton, and, more 
particularly, when he was at war with 

A nation (the Dutch) that were irrita- 
"YL: VIII. No. 116; 
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ted againſt him, and were capable of 
„tempting any thing.“ I have re- 

ed, r, laid Bou, a:-great 
manv hints like this; but, in ſhort, if 
I. Were capable of taking them, my 
life would got be. worth having: it is 
in the har: of Cod; he will diſpoſe of 
it as he pleats, and therefore J do not 
preſume to make the leaſt alteration in 


my conduct.“ 


Louis, when he was thirty-three 
years of--age, wrote ſome directions 
for his ſon; (de Grand Dauphin, as he 
was Called,) which are preſerved in 
the King's library at Paris; Pclifion is 
ſuppoſed to have corrected them. They 
begin thus: “ You will find nothing, 
my fon, ſo completely laborious as great 
idlencels, if you have the misfortune to 


fall into that vice; difguſted in the firſt. 
place with buſineſs, afterwards with 


vour plcaſures, and, at laſt, with the 
idleneſs itfelf, and looking, in vain, for 
that which you can never find, the 
ſwects of repoſe and of Iciſure, without 
ſome occupation, or ſome fatigue, that 
muſt always precede that Happy ſtare, 


The principal buſineſs of a king is to 


let good ſenſe have fair play in every 
thing. Good ſenſe acts naturally, and 
without any great effort. What em- 
ploys us properly is often attended with 
leſs. fatigue than that which would 
merely amuſe us, and the utility of it 
is always evident, A king can have 
no ſatisfaction equal to that of being 
able to obſerve every day how much 
he has increaſed the happineſs of his 
ſubjects, and how thoſe excellent pro- 


jects ſuccecd, of which himſelf gave 


the plan and the deſign. Conſider 
after all, my dear ſon, that we not 
only are deficient, in gratitude and in 
juſtice, but in prudence and in good 
ſenſe, when we do not pay the proper 
degree of venera:ion to that Being 

whole vicegerents only we are. 
In theſe obſervations the natural 
good ſenſe and good intentions of the 
monarch break out, in ſpite of rhe 
wretched and confined education which 
Mazarine gave him, in order compiletc- 
ly to govern him, and of which he, and 
dis people, ever akterwards felt rhe ill 
effects. Abbé de Longuerue favs of 
Louis, That he was naturally a 
2 great 
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great friend of juſtice, and of good in- 
tentions, but that he was extremely 


rature,”” He had the meri-, however, 
of knowing his own ignorance in lite- 
rary matters; for when cnce on his 
alſage to the aimy in Flanders, he 
Lad occaſion to ſpend foie time at a 
ſmall-abbey of Benedictines, the prior 
talked to his majeſty about the char- 
ters it contained. Alas, ſir, re- 
lied Louis, * vou are much too 


of Conde, will be here in a few days: 
you may tell all this to him; he is the 
doctor of our family.“ He one day 
aſked Racine, „ who was the French 
writer that had done moſt honour to 
h's reign.”” Racine replied, “ Mo- 
liere.”” 
{wered Louis; * but you are a better 
judge of theſe matters than J am.” 
Louis, on hearing ſome public ſpeaker 
make uſe of theſe words, Le & etat, 
„% The king and the ſtare,” exclaimed 
loud!y, L'etat ! oft Mon, © The ſtate; 
that is myſelf! And well indeed might 
he make that exclamation ; for when in 
the diſtreſſes of his kingdom, in the 
latter part of bis life, he conſulted the 
doctors of the Sorbonne, whether he 
might raiſe taxes by his own authority, 


without the formality of their being 
regiſtered by the parliaments of his. 


kingdom, they antwered in the affir- 
mätive. 8 8 
Segrais ſays, that ſome young noble- 
men who were about the perſon of Louis, 
were talking one day before him (when 
he was about cleven years old) of the 
deſpotic power of the Em pe rors of Tur- 
key, and what great things they did 
| in conſequence of: It, Aye, {aid 
the young prince, “ this may be 
called reigning indeed.” The Martha] 
d' Eitrées, who happened to be preleut, 

| ſaid, © Your majeſty, perhaps, does 


not know, that, even in the courſe of 


my life, I have known three or four 
of theſe emperors put to death by the 
bow-ftring,”* Marſhal Villeroi, gover- 


nor to the young king, immediately 


aroſe from his ſeat, went up to 
d'Eftrees, aud thanked him for the 
excellent leſſon which he had given to 


his royal pupil. 


* 


Louis, who had excellent natural 


ſenſe, aud who was by uo mcans ſage 
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ignorant in matters of ſcience and lite- 


earned for me! My coufin, the Prince 


6 J. did not think ſo, an- 


guinary, was moſt probably led int 
the cruelties which he permitted to 
be exerciled againſt his Proteſtant ſub- 
jects, by his fanatical chancellor Le 
Tellier, and his confeffor of the ſame 
name; for in the inſtructions to his 
fon, before-mentioned in this article, 
he tells him, „It appears to me, my 
fon, that thoſe perſons who wiſh to 
employ extreme and violent meaſures 
do not underſtand the nature of this 
evil, occaſioned, in part, by the heat of 
the imagination; which ſhould rather 


be ſuffered to die away, and to extin- 


guiih itſelf inſenſibly, than to be in- 
flamed afreſh by ſtrong oppoſition; 
more particularly when the corruption 
is not confined to a ſmall number of 
perſons who are known, but diffuſed. 
through all parts of the ſtate. And 
beſides, theſe reformers ſpeak truth 
upon many fubjects. The beſt method, 


then, to reduce by degrees, the number 


of the Huguenots in my kingdom, is 
molt certainly not that of continually 
haraſſing them with ſome new and ri- 
gorous edict.” 5 | 

Louis XIV. uſed to ſtyle himſelf 45 
Doyen des Rois, the father of the kings 
of his time, on account of his age, and 
the number of years which he had 


_ reigned. Ho would occaſionally make 


this very melancholy obſeryation : 
„When I beſtow a favour, I make 
one perſon ungrateful, and nineteen 
perſons diſcontented.“ EE 
Louis went to ſee Corneille's tragedy 


of Cinna the night before the raſh and 


unfortunate Chevalier de Rohan ſuf- 
fered : he was much {truck with the 
ſcene in which Auguſtus pardons 
Cinna, and faid, that he was certain, 
that, if any one had intreated him ta 

forgive the chevalier, he ſhould have 
granted him his life. | . 
In his laſt hours he diſplayed a great- 
neſs of mind worthy of his elevated 
ſituation. Why do you weep?“ 
ſaid he to his domeſtics; “ did you 
think me immortal ?” The fortitude 
with which he beheld his end was di- 
veſted of that glare of oſtentation which 
had tinſelled the reſt of his life ; he had 
courage even to acknowledge his er- 
rors; and his advice to his infant ſuc- 
ceſſor was, to avoid that glory which 
he himſelf had ſought by war, and to 
couſider che happineſs of his people — 
| tile 
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the principal object of his government. 
To Madame de Maintenon he left no 
fixed ſtipend, and contented himſelf 
with recommending her to the care of 
the Duke of Orleans; the immediately 
retired to St. Cyr, which had been 
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founded at her perſuaſion, for the 
education of young ladies of quality, 
and demanded only a penſion of eighty 
thouſand livres; this was regularly paid 
her to her death, an event which took. 
place in about four years afterwards, 


OPERATIONS oF THE NAVY.—Continuea from page 153. 


To DOUBLE THE ENEMY, OR BRING A PART OF His FLEET BEe 
TO TWEEN TWO FIRES. | 


t. VI HEN the enemy has the wea- 
Yy ther-gage.—Thec fleet which 

at em pis to double an en: my ought al- 
ways co be ſuperior to him in number 
of tips. The lec fect ought to en- 
exv2ur to range exatily abreaſt of, 


and parallel ro, the weather fleet, ſo 


that the van or rear may extend beyond 
their line, in order to over- reach them, 


by tracking in ſucceffſion to double to 


windward their van or rear, and bring 
them between two fires, Provided this 
marcœuere be properly executed, it will 
be impoſſible for the ſhips in the wea- 
ther line, thus preſſed, to continue long 
in their ports; for there is no veſlel 
cloſely attacked by two others, of equal 
force, which can long reſiſt being over- 
come, fince it is always in the power 
of one of them to get into ſueli a poſi- 


tion as to be able, without much danger 


on her ſide, to deſtroy the enemy in a 


very ſhort time. But whether the moſt. 


advantageous evolution is to double the 
yan or the rear, is neceſſary to be con- 
ſidered; for there is fo confiderable an 
advantage attending each of theſe cvo- 


lutions, that either of them may, in a 


very little time, determine the fate of 
the battle. 1 
As, in the preſent caſe, the enemy 


zs ſuppoſed to be to windward, either 


their van or rear may be doubled; but 


the yan may with the greateſt facility, 
becauſe, if they are engaged by the, 


ſhips abreaſt of them, thoſe which are 


advanced ahead will be able, by making 


all fail, to get on the perpendicular to 
the direction of the wind with the van 
of the enemy, and tack in ſucceſſion 
to gain the wind of them on the other 


board, thus keeping them to leeward ; 


and, when they are come ſufficiently to 
windward, they are again to go about, 
in order to keep the two headmoſt {hips 
of che cnemy's line continually under 


their fire, If there be two or three 
ſhips to tack in ſucceſſion, and gain the 
wind of the enemy, they may edge 
down on the van of the weather live 
at pleaſure, keeping themſelves a little 
to windward of it; and, as that yan is 
already engaged by the other ſhips 
abreaſt on the other fide, the muſt 
neceſſarily be foon diſabled. If they 


bear away, they muſt drop upon thg 


line with which they are engaged to 
leeward, while the ſhins to windward 
{till continue to cannonade them. Lf 


they attempt going about, in order to 


attack more cloſely the ſhips to wind- 
ward, they will be raked, while in 
ſtays, by their opponents to leeward 
and to windward, who enfilading them 


with whole broadfides, which they cane 
not return, muſt abſolutely complete 


their diforder. If they make fail, in 
order to fruſtrate the deſign of the 
ſhips inclined to double, thoſe with. 
which they are engaged abreaſt to lee- 
ward have only to perform the ſame 
manœuvre, and keep them under their 
fire: while the others, after having 
haraſſed them as much as poſſible, will 
do their beſt to perform the ſame ma- 
nœuvre on the ſucceeding ſhips, _ 
The captains deſtined to double the 
enemy ought to be men of known 
ability, as well as of approved courage, 
They ſhould not be ordered upon that 
ſervice but in weather fit for ſailing 


at the rate of three knots an hour at 


leaſt; and, for the greater promptitude 
and certainty of ſucceſs, none but the 
beſt going ſhips are to be employed. 
If any_of the ſhips in the van of 
the weather line happen to be diſabled 
in their maſts or yards, as will moſt 
probably be the caſe after having been 
between two fires, they wiil drop 
aſtern and run foul of the next which 
follows, and theſe again of their ſub- 
| . 
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ſequent comrades; at laſt, diforder 
will become prevalent, by ſhips run- 
ning foul of each other, or manceuvring 
to avoid the ſame accident: fo that 
the order of battle will be broken : 
while, on the other hand, the link to 
3 is preſerved with all the ad- 
'antage poſſible, The ſhips which 
3 gained the wind of the enemy 
Will, 55 continuing their mance euvre, 
augment the confunon; eugagine 


Hoy Lever, no more than they hike ; foe 


if, by chance or misfortune, they mould 
be crippled, it will not certainly. be an 
eaſy matter for them to extricaie them- 
ſclves.  Bufas they may, on the other 
tack; dre p aſtern to windward of 
enemy's lire, or veer again like 
they muſt extricate themſelves as We 1 
as they Can, and alwavs aqvantaycouny 
doubling 7 
e able to throw 1 into diſorder. 

If the rear of the lee fleet be ex- 
tended beyond the ſternmoſt ihip of 


Ry: 
the 


him, 


arc 


the weather Ji ne, they will be obliged, 
if they want to double the rear of the 


enemy to windward, to make fall and 
tack in ſucceſſion; in which manoeuvre 
the hcadmoft thip of thoſe defined for 
this ſervice: is to go about firit ; then, 


continuing to keep up a briſk canno--- 


nat lc as they come to "thi wind, tlley 
II. go and heave about again a little 
to windward of the rear of the enemy, 


{Ne Vany they. 
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in order to bring their ftern thips be-. 


tween two fires : and ihould they have 
the good fortune to oblige them to bear 
away, they muſt go on ſucceflively 
from one ſhip to another, as long as 
they find they ſuccced in forcing them 
to give way. Should diforder take 

Mace in the rear of the weather fleet, 
it will not be near ſo prejudicial to the 


van: 
to be t ay 40 \ 
the vellcls comba 


antege to them. But 
13:74 to windward can 


eaſily with. raw from tlie fight, by 


backivg a'tern when they find them- 
ſelves too acre pieſfed- 
2. When age eus is to leeward.— 


The ſhips of the wether line having 
extended their van be ond that of the 


lee line, arc to cer, in order to bring 
the hcad:1.oft ſhips ct the encmy's line 
between wo fires, But, let them do 


as they ul, here never can reſult fo 


nch advantage from this mancœuvre 


enemy, as if it had happened in che 
on che contrary it may turn out 


— 


| oppoſe. 


as when doubling a fleet to windward, 
becauſe the diſabled ſhips can always 
veer with facility, True it is, they 
cannot fail b becoming at the fame time 
the prey of the enemy; for both thoſe - 
which have doubled them, and thoſe 
W ith which they are engaged en 
n the nes line, will always hav 
it in their power jointly to preſs as ctoſe 
as-rhey:t! bind proper. | 
If the (ki ps wich have doubled the 
van of the lee fleet, with which they 
are engaged, be diſabled, they will be 
obliged, as they cannot mak e ſail, to 
paſs along the lee line; and they can- 
not. efc; ape being totally deſtroyed if 
tncy do not bear away before the wind, 
to get cut of gun-ſhot; duting which 
mancuvre they cannot avoid being 
{; 11 in a very diſagreeable ſituation. 
Should the ſlernmoſt ſhips of the 
We 105 r fleet be difibicd in doubling 
the enemy's rear, they have only, if 
they want to extricate themſelves, to 
drop aſtern, and let Nes two flects ad- 
vance ahead; and, after having refitted 
themfcives, they wall re-aſſume their 
Ports. 


TO AVOID. BEING DOUBLED. 


1 Phe enemy being to windward,-— 
For this purpoſe, it has been propoſed 
to extend the line, by leaving a greater 
interval between the ſhips evans the 
centre, than in the van or rear; but in 
this cafe the line runs the riſk mo being 
divided, -unlets prevented by a corps 
de relerve, conhiſting of a few ſhips of 
the line and fire-ſhips. Tr has alf. 
bern propoſed as. a guneral rule, thin 
the flag oficers of 3 lee fleet FE 
themfelves to thoſe of the 
enemy; by which means ſeveral of th; 
enemy” 5 ſnips will be rendered uſeleſs 
in the intervals. This methcd has, 
however, its inconycniences ; as ſome- 
times the van and rear of 1 diviſton 


may be expoſed to the fire of two ſhips 


at the ſame time: nor is the laſt divifion 
out of danger of being doubled. In 
order to remedy theſe defects, the 
larger ſhips ought to be placed in the 


van and rear of BATS diviſion; and the 


whole fleet muſt regulate its failing 3 in 
ſuch a manner that the rear of the 
enemy may not be aſtern of the rear of 
the laſt diviſion. 


Other methods have been propofed 
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to avoid being doubled : as, that cach 
ſquadron of the lee fleet ſhould attack 
its correfponding ſquadron in the wea- 
ther fleet; each diviſion of the lee fleet, 
however, extending its line far enough 
to prevent the enemy from leaving any 
ſhips aſtern of it, but rather ahead. It 
has alſo been propoſed, that the lee 
fleet ſhould extend its line as long as 
the enemy's line. This method will 
be advantageous for the lee fleet, pro— 
vided it is compoſed of ſhips of luperior 
force, though fewer in number, than 
the enemy. In other cafes it is pro- 
bably the worſt method that can be 
followed by the lee fleet, as it gives the 
enemy's fleet all the advantage it can 


defire of cxerting 1ts whole force upon 


the inferior line. 
2. When the enemy is to lceward.— 


The weather fleet is to keen aftern of 


* 


the enemy, ſo that the van of the wea- 
ther fleet may be oppoſed to and attac! 
the enemy's centre: hence the enemy's 
van will become uſeleſs for fome time; 
and, if it ſhould attempt to tack and 
double upon the weather flcer, much 
time will be loſt in performing that 


evolution; and it alſo runs the riſk of 


being ſeparated by the caim which ge- 
neraliy happens in the courſe of a ſca- 
engagement, in conſequence of the con- 
tinual diſcharge of cannon. A conh- 
derable interval might allo be left be- 


tween the centre and van, provided the 


neceſſary precautions be taken to pre- 
vent the van from being cut off. 
To poRCE THE ENEMV's LINE. 


This is a mapœuvre which the lee 
fleet may exccute to gain the advantage 


of the wind. It is performed by the 


van ſhip, if within gun-ſhot, tacking 
when ſhe and the centre ſhip of the 
weather line are on a perpendicular to 
the direction of the wind; then all the 
Ice fleet tack in ſucceſſion, and thus 
may paſs through the enemy's line, 
or perhaps a little more towards the 
enemy's van, and go about again in 
ſucceſſion to windward of him. But 
as he will not be long, without doubt, 
before he perform the ſame manccurre, 
he will thus be able to regain the wind, 
if he be nor forced to give way before 
his evolution is finiſhed, The enemy 
to windivard may even -cauſe his van 


WP to tack; as well as the reſt of the 
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van ſquadron to follow in ſucceſſion, 
as ſoon as the leading ſhip of the lee 
fleet hall have paſſed through his line 
and be ready to go about; by which 
means he will bring them between two 
fires. This manceurre, well executed, 
might, perhaps, give. no little trouble 
to the ſhip attempting to force the line. 
This evolution may be performed 
with advantage, if, by fume accident or 
fault in manceeuvring, the centre disi- 
ton of thg weather line be ſeparated 
from their van or rear. For example, 
when the centre diviſion to windward 
15 encumbered with difabied ſhips, then 
the ſhips of the centre diviſion of the 
fleet to leeward, having all fails ſet, 
are to tack in ſueceſſion, and force with 
promptitude through the weather fleet, 
leaving their own van diviſion to engage 
that of the enemy on the other tack, 


To.-PREVEN'T. THE LINE BEING: 


When the ſhips of the fleet go about 
in ſucceiiion, in order to force the wea- 
ther line, the whole line to windward 
is to tack together, and, at the ſame 
time, to get upon the fame board as the 
lee fleet; then that fleet will neither 
be able to traverſe nor join them. To 
perform this evolution wich advantage, 
it will be requiite to permit ſome of 
the van ſhips, of the lce flect, to paſs 
to windward; then the weather fleet 
muſt go all about rapidly, in order to 
put and keep them between two tires; 
thus may theſe ſhips be deſtroyed with- 
out their own fleet being able to give 
them any effectual afliſtance. | 

It is caſ ro perceive, from what has 
becn ſaid, that there is little occaſion to 
fear being traverfed, as fuch a ma- 
nœuvre may turn out to be more pre— 


Jjudiclal than advantageous to thoſe who 


perform it. Nevertheleſs, it may and 
ought to be put in practice when the 
weather fleet leave ſuch vacancies be- 
tween their diviſions as to allow ſome 
hips of the lee fleet to be inactive. In 
this caſe, the ſhips which are without 
opponents abreaſt of them are made to 
tack, with all ſails ſet, in ſucceſſion, 
and paſs through theſe intervals in the 
weather line, 1n order to double the 


centre diviſion, or any other part of 


it, and bring it between two fires, 
[To bs continued. © 
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AURORA, THE GREEK VIRGIN. 


1 WAS born at a ſmall town called 
I Karais, in the province of Mace- 
| doma, fituated to the weſt of the Ar- 
chipelago. Beforc I was hve years old, 
IT was fold by my parents to a Turkish 
merchant, who regularly viſits Karais 
twice a- year, to buy up the handfomeſt 
girls in the neighbourhood. This mer- 
chant, a few years before, had pur- 
chaſed my ſiſter, The probability of 
my finding her inſpired me with hopes 
which ſoon baniſhed from my mind 
the grief I at firſt conceived, at fo 
ſudden a ſcparation from my parents, 
I was taken to the merchant's houſe, 
which he had built at Belgrade, (a vil- 
lage near Conſtantinople,) as a recep- 
tacle for his female flaves, Here they 
are taught muſic, dancing, ſinging, 
. 8nd other accompliſhments; and, 
when their education is completed, 
they gre fold to the beſt bidders, who 
are generally perſons of the firſt rank 
among the Turks, I had reſided but 
a ſhort time in this ſeminary, when an 
dld officer, belonging to the grand fig- 
nior's houſehold, came to ſelect ſlaves 
for his haram. He had purchaſcd three 
beautiful young women, and was about 


to retire, when, accidentally caſting his 


eyes on me, he ſurveyed me attentively 
for {ome time; then, turning to the 
merchant, „ I have elected wives, 
ſaid he, but, at my advanced age, I 
have little reaſon to expect that heaven 
will bleſs me with a child, therefore I 
muſt have this lovely infant.” My 
Price was ſoon agreed upon, and I was 
taken home by the officer. But my 
continuance with him was not of long 


duration, owing to the following ac- 


cident. This ſuperintendant of the ſe- 
raglio, like moſt of the Turkiſh nobi- 
lity, had contracted the odious habit of 
ſwallowing opium. It happened one 
gay, during a fit of intoxication, that 
he had been boaſting to a young Turk 
of the ſuperior beauty of his women; 
and, a Eats ariſing, he invited the 
youth to his haram, that he might be 
enabled to judge for himfelf. This 
project, notwithſtanding its cxtrava- 
Fance, was ſoon put in execution. The 
door ſuddenly fle open, and the wo- 


her in the enterpriſe. 


men were ſurpriſed and confounded to 


ſee a man in their apartment. Their 
ſhricks and lamentations were a proof 


of the horror they felt at this infringe. 


ment of their privileges. They threw 


their veils over their faces; but not till 
their viſitor had been allowed ſufficient 
time to contemplate their beauties. The 
young Muffulman conceived a particu- 
ar attachment to Armida, the flower 
of the haram, and, by ſecret means, 


ſoon appriſed her of his affection. Ar- 


mida, not a little flattered by the pre- 
ference he paid her, began to yield her 
heart. In ſhort, after a clandeſtine 
courtthip, the agreed to elope with him, 
J had always been her favourite: ſhe 
acquainted me with her defign. She 
painted the ſweets of liberty in the 


brighteſt colours, The picture took 


hold of my young imagination, and J 
was ſoon prevailed upon to accompany 


ties had agreed, the neceſſiry cautions 


being taken, our plan was quickly ac- 


comptiſhed, The cautious lovers had 
taken care to bribe the eunuchs who 


guarded the haram. The ſignal of de- 


parture was given at midnight, when 
we deſcended ſoftly into the garden, 
where we were met by our deliverer, 
who conducted us to a houſe in the 


ſuburbs of Conſtantinople. | 
In this agrecable retreat we lived in 


a ſtate of perfect happineſs, I fre- 
quently went with Armida to the pub— 
lic baths, One day I was rather ſur- 


priſed at being noticed, in a very par- 


ticular manner, by a handſome young 
female, who watched me cloſely from 
place to place, during the whole time 
we continucd in the bath. Suppoſing 
myſclf only an object of her curionty, 
I thought no more of her ſtrange be- 
haviour. But, the next time J went, 
my confuſion increaſed when I found 


ſhe obſerved me with the ſame marked 
attention. 
advances, and at length ventured to 


She now began to make 


ſpeak to me. Her polite addreſs, and 
engaging manners, foon intereſted ye 
in her behalf. Every time I met her 


afterwards, her converſation was {till 


more pleaſing, till we, at laſt, became 


| the 


of 


After the par- 
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the moſt intimate friends. And, con- 
ſdering the difference of our ages, 


Paxalla being nineteen years old, and a 


accompliſhed young woman, you 
7 be Ares I did not loſe by this 
new alliance, My love for this charm- 
ing companion increated daily, 1 felt 
myſelf reſtleſs and fretful when I was 
abſent from her, and my viſits to the 
bath, on her account, hecame more 
frequent. One day, while we were 
fitting in the chioſk belonging to the 
baths, I was admiring the beauty of 
the gardens, when Daxalla ſaid to me, 
with the ſweeteſt grace imaginable, 


« ]t is for the ſake of enjoying your 


ſociety, my dear Aurora, that I viſit 


this place, and not on account of the 


gardens, as thoſe. which belong to my 
own houſe are, I think, infinitely pre- 
ferable. If you will accompany me 
home, and furvey them, I think you 
will be of my opinion.“ 

I joyfully accepted this invitation, 
but was ſurpriſed to find, inftead of a 


| houſe, a perfect palace. The grandeur ' 


of every thing around filled me with 
admiration. My lovely friend now in- 
formed me that the habitation 1 faw 
belonged to the chief treaſur.r"of the 


ſcraglio, to whom ſhe had been mar- 


ried about two years. My deareſt 
Solvman,”” faid the, „ has three other 
wives; but, far from being my rivals, 
they are ſhut up in the haram, where 
he ſeldom ſees them. His whole atten- 
tion is laviſhed on me.“ She had hardly 
done ſpeaking, when Solyman came 
into the room. The affectionate man- 
ner of their meeting gave me a high 
idea of their happineſs. I perceived 
that nature had deſigned them tor each 
other. | 

The flattering recommendations of 
my dear friend ſoon made me a favourite 
with Solyman, 
took of me was highly grateful to his 
wife, he loaded me with careſſes. In 
fine, J yielded to their joint intreatics, 
and continued to refide with them en- 


tircly. 


It is impoſſible to tell how happily I 
lived with Daxalla and her huſband. A 
year, almoſt imperceptibly, flew away, 
and every day brought us freſh plea- 
ſures, and made us dearer to each other. 

I had advanced to my tenth year, 
when a fatal accident put a period to all 


Finding the notice he 
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our cnjoyments. Although I lived in 
ſeparate apartments, with Daxalla, I 
uſed frequently to viſit the ladies in the 


haram, who did not fail to gain my af. 


fections by romping with me, and joins 


ing in other childith amuſements. Ong 
day, after we had been frolicking to- 
gether, 1 was obſerving, with regret, 


that Daxalla had, for ſeveral days, been 


ſubject to a dejection of ſpirits ; when 


the youngeſt of theſe females, who wag 
really a beautiful woman, laughing 
told me, ſhe had a ſpecific that would 


preſently relieve her diſorder, and 


make her as wild and full of gaiety as 
myſelf. She then produced a {mall 
paper of white powder, telling me, 
that if I would mix that remedy with 
Daxalla's coffee, I ſhould ſoon fee its 
good effects; at the lame time defirin 

me to do it privatcly, otherwiſe the 
drug would loſe its virtue. Pleaſed 
with the contrivance, I took care to 
apply the remedy as was directed. 


Daxalla had been thoughtful ail day; 


but her ſpirits were now enlivenéd, 
and the was particularly converſable. 
+ Without doubt,” ſaid the, “ vou 


have often wondered at the ſtrange 


manner in which our intimacy com- 


menced: you have told me you thought 


my bchaviour, when 1 firſt ſaw you, 


unaccountable; but, my deareſt girl, 
you could not imagine how ſtrongly I 
was prepoſicfled in your favour, I did 


not then know to what cauſe I could 
attribute my violent emotions, but I 
have fince unravelled the my ſtery. 1 
have found '* here ſhe burit ants 
tears, fixed her eyes upon me for a mo- 
meat, with the moſt piercing attention, 
then, clafping me round the neck, ex- 


claimed, O Aurora, I am your ſiſter 1?? 


Juſt at this conjuncture Solyman re- 
turned from the ſerail. Daxalla made 
known to him the cauſe of our excef- 
five tranſport. He was greatly af- 
fected by this happy incident, took me 
in his arms, called me his ſiſter a thou- 
{and times, and promiſed never to for- 
ſake me. Daxalla then told me by what 
means ſhe came to know mic when we 


firſt met at the public baths, and was 


procceding to ſtate her reaſons for con- 
fining the ſecret of our affinity ſo 
long to her own boſom, when the Was 
ſuddenly taken ill. Solyman, knowing 


ſk was ſubject to tiling indiſpoſitions, 


which 
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which were generally of ſhort continu- 
ance, was, at firſt, not much alarmed. 


Bur, looking at her earneitly ſoon after- 
ward, he turned pale, and cried, in a 
pathetic tone, that pierced my foul, 
« Dazalla, I have loft thee ! By hea- 
ven and the prophet, thou art poiſon- 


ed!“ He had hardly pronounced theſe 


words, when I felt unuſual horror, . 1 
recol!efed adminiſtering the drug, and 
conjcEtured the cauſe of Daxalia's in- 
eifpotition. 
henſions ruſhed like a torreut upon my 
mind. | N 

Solyman, wrapt in amazcment, fixed 
as a ſtatue, gazing at the beautiful ſuf— 
ferer, whole tender limbs were already 
cop vulfſed. It is true, laid ſbe, 
„ nig deareſt Solyman, J feel my di- 
ſolutien ncar, but 1 am not afraid to 


teparaied from you are infinitely mote 


— 


painful than the pangs of approaching 


death. But 1 do not murmur at my 


fate. Hare J not already arrived at 
the ſummit. of human happineſs? 
Have I not been bleſt in your inviola- 


ble love? I now die in your preſence, 


' Not to revenge my death on my rivals. 


Ahl how much more reaſon have I to 


rejoice than if 1 had out-lived your 
affection! I have but one requeſt to 
make, My fiſter is young: be you 


the guardian of her tender years: let 


her ſtill remain under your protection.“ 
Solyman could net reply to this af- 


fectionate addreſs except by ſobs and 
che molt exprefiive geſtures. 

« One thing I had forgotten,“ re- 
Joined the fainting Daxalla, * I fall a 


facrifice to jcalouſy; but I conjure you 


In their ſlate I do not know to what 


extremities my unbounded love for you 
might have carried me.“ 


% Not ſeek revenge!“ cried Soly- 


man, irritated to a degree of phrenſy, 


4% will pierce the heart of the mur- 
derer. I will—? © 

«© Oh! diſpatch me then,“ I in- 
terrupted, © and caſe me of my k in- 
ſufferable agony, for Jam the mur- 
derer ef Daxalla, Miſerable wretch 


that J am! I have poiſoned my only 
Aſter?” | 5 


* 


Solyman ſtarted back. — His hand 


moved involuntary to his fabre, Daxalla 


raiſed her head from the couch. Her 
altauiſhment ſeemed, for a moment, to 


The moſt terrible appre- 


Be aſſurcd, the thoughts of being 


* 
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ward off the bitter pangs of death. T then 
told them the manner of my uſing the 
white powder, which had been given 
me by the women of the haram, and 
was lamenting my inadvertence in f.|- 
lowing their inſtructions, when I was 
interrupted by Daxalla : * Enough,” 
ſhe faid, „“ my Aurora, you are inno- 
cent: my ſuſpicions are now confirmed; 

[ am the victim of envy.” My dear 
ſiſter then claſped me to her boſom, 
and ſoon afterwards expired in the 
arms of her affectionate huſband. 

_ From tlus time Solyman ſunk into 
a ſettled melancholy. He faſtened the 
doors of his haram, and never would 
enter them afterwards, My ſiſter's in - 
junctions in her dying moments he did 
not forget. 1 was his only favourite 
and companion. He treated me with 
the ſame reſpect and attention as though 
my ſiſter had been ſtill living ; and, in 
return, I conſidered him as my brother, 


and loved him tenderly. 


But we did not remain long in this 
cnv1able ſtate of tranquillity. Solyman, 
on his return late one night from the 
ſeraglio, told me the affairs of his office 


required his attendance at Medina, and, 


as his buſineſs would admit of no delay, 
he could not wait till a regular caravan 
croſſed the deſert, but ſhould take a pri- 
vate guard, and ſet forward in a few 


days. He concluded with inviting me 


to accompany him on his journey. 


Having heard much of the beauty aud 
riches of this celebrated place, my en- 


rioſity was ſharpened by this invitation, 
and I accepted it with pleaſure, 

The common precautions being taken 
for our ſafety, we began our journey, 
The wild uncultivated face of the de- 
ſert had an air of deſolation that, at firſt, 
raiſed in my mind ideas of melancholy, 
Behind every barren rock which we 
paſſed, I imagined I ſaw a band of rob- 
bers. Solyman ſtrove by bis wit and 
raillery to chaſe away my fears, but J 
continued to propheſy we ſhould be at- 


tacked ; and, on the ſecond evening of 
our march, my predictions were actu- 


ally fuinlled. We halted in a valley, 
where we pitched our tents. Our ca— 
mels were unloaded, We had placcd 
our carpets on the ground, and were 
juſt taking out proviſions for our even- 
ing repaſt, when we were ſurpriſed by 
a band of Arabs, who. appeared on 
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found, were abſolute. 


the hills above. They poured down 
upon us on all ſides, and, before we 
could prepare for our defence, We were 
priſoners. - 5 | 
The banditti, afrer dividing the ſpoil, 
ſeparated into twe dis iſions, which took 
different routes acrols the deſert. To 
one of theſe I was a captive; and, I 
had the mortification to fee my deareſt 


friend and companien, Solyman, carried 
off by the other. The cruc} circum- 


ſtance of being parted from my brother 
was worſe to me than death. I was o 
much affected by it, that I became entire- 
ly forgerful of my own danger, aud re- 
gardlc{s of what might befal me. We 


travelled till abcut half an hour before 


ſun-ſet, when we alighted nea a range 
of iteeprocks. Some of the robbers im- 
mediately crawled up the precipices, 


whilſt others ſtaid below to unload, and 


take care of the baggage. One of them, 
who, by his ſuperior gravity and ap- 
pearance, feemed to be their chief, took 


me in his arms, and began to aſcend. 
1 was amazed at the facility with, 


which he climbed up the molt danger- 
When we had gained the 
ſummit of the cliffs, we deſcended on 


the other fide. I found mylclt in a 


large ſquare, ſurrounded every where 


by high rocks, under which were fe- 


veral ſmall buildings, that ſcemed to 


be compoſed of the looſe ſtones that had 


fallen from the huge maſſes above. I 


was conducted into an unfiniſhed room 


in the largeſt of theſe rude buildings, 


which 1 ſoon found to be the habita- 
tion of the chief. 


It was well lighted 
up, and the furniture, which, without 
doubt, had been ſelected at different 
times from the ſpoils which they had 


taken, was both rich and elegant. A 
table was ſpread, and the banditti fat 


down to an excellent ſupper ; during 
which I was placed at the right hand 
of the captain, whoſe commands, I 
When the re- 
alt was finithed he demanded Hlence, 


L he robbers immediately aroſe, and 


ſtood in the moſt reſpectful attitudes, 
with their arms croſfed before them, 


My brave companions, as we all 


run the ſame riſk of falling in battle, it 


is but juſtice that each of us ſhould 


have an equal clajm to the riches that 


are gained by our common brapery. 
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prefling his regard for this affe ctionate 
leader, and he thus proceeded : | 


177 
Though you have elected me your cap- 
tain, given me unbounded authority, 
and even allowed me the power of lite 
and death, yet I never encroached upon 
your liberties. I never fought to prd- 


mote my own intereſt at the expence of 


the public welfare, If, by chance, there 
have been thoſe among us who were 
my enemies, I never ſacrificed my ho- 
nour to private reſentment, but ſuffered 
them to live till they, were condemned 
by the laws of our republic. And, as 
to prizes, I have never deſired more 
than to ſhare in common with you all. 
If ye have any charges againſt me, let 
them row be brought forward.“ 
Here the captain of the robbers was 
interrupted by the loudeſt plaudits. 
Every one {trove to be the firſt in ex- 


{© Thele generous teſtimonies of your 
approbativn give me the greateſt plea» 
ture. 1 am now come to my principal 
p int, which is to beg of you to grant 
me, as a favour, what J could claim as 
a right, were I not far ſuperior to fuch 
a meanneſs. I nced only ſay farther, 


that I have conceived a particular re- 


gard for this beautiful young Greek.“ 
Shouts of applauſe now burſt forth 
with redoubled energy, and were echoed 
from every part of the ſurrounding rocks. 
He then turned tome, and, obſerving me 
in tears, Be not alarmed,” he cried, . 
my dear child, you have nothing to 
fear. You will find in me a protector and 
a father, Alas! I am not yet diveſted 
of a parent's feelings. 1 once had a 
daughter, continued this old man, 
ſhedding.tears, “ but the is now in 


heaven: you thall ſupply her place in 


my deareſt affections.“ He then rang 


a bell, and. an old woman attended. 
_ © Drafilla,” ſaid he,“ attend this young 


innocent to your apartment, anc treat 
her with kindneſs. She is henceforth 
to be looked upon as my daughter.“ 


I was conducted by Draſilla to a ſmall 
building, which food under a rock, on 
the op; olite fide of the encloſure. The 
_ aſſurances that had been given me by 
Whilſt he ſpoke to the following effect. 


the commander of the Arabs a little 
alleviated the terrible apprehenſions L 
had at firſt entertained for my own 
ſafety ; bur I fill crembled for the fate 


of my unfortunate brother. During 
the whole night I reflected with hor- 
— 41 cas 
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r x on the dreadful ſtate in which he 
had been plunged, and my fears, on his 
account, drove from me every inclina- 
tion to reſt. On the following morn- 
ing, Abhallan (for that was the name 


of the captain) came to Pr me his 


reſpe cis. He made ufe of the moſt 
ſoftening endearments to render my 
confinzment tolerable. 
this moment, his behaviour was marked 
with the fame. tender regard 25 if he 
had really been my father. All his 
leiſure hours were devoted to me. 
Among the ſpoils of the robbers there 
was a guitar, on which practifed fr 
my amuſement. Abhallan wascharmcd 
with my execution, and, when hc cculd 
| excuſe himſelf from attend! ng his par LY 
on their W347 ha he w ld fit whole 
days, delighted to hear me fing and 
play on this inſtrument. He Wauld 
8 ly relate to me the cxploits of 
the banditti, in which, though they 
often made 
to interrupt him. But, he folemuly 
aſſurcd me, that, if any wanton bar- 
barities were committed, 1 It was not by 
His conſent, for that ke never failed to 
Puniſh the offenders. 
Abhallan one day informe: 4 me that 
a diipute had ariſen 
Pany and the party tha! had joiued-them 
when 1 was cap:urcd ; and that, as the 
Jatter had broken a treaty which had 
long ſubfiſted between the two detach- 
ments, he had determined to punith 


them, and intended 10.800 out the next 


day for that purpoſe. Mähen he re- 
turned, he told me their opponents hag 
all eſcaped except one; but him they 
Were going to ſacrifice to their retent- 
ment. I expatiared with him on the 
cruelty of this procceding, but he ex- 
cuſed himſelf by ſaying, that, 2: though 
his own heart oppoied it, yet it was 
warravicd by the rules of their ſociety, 
and hedarcd not Lo nfringean Cltablilh- 
ed | 44 \Vs 

Tue execution b 
the open ſpace between the rocks, 1 
could not avoid ſecing it from the win- 
dow of my apartment, The priſoner 
was led ou, and faſtened to a ſtake, 


Six of tte Arabs were placed a few. 


yards eff, with their carbincs preſe ted; 
waijc!y x the word f command to 
fire, whi!:! 


tance from 3 Gale with a THY {cy 
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other than Rl mane my only friend 
Indeed, from 


me ſhudder, I did not date 


wa: ds me, to en 
between his com- 


10g to take place 1 15 
rage. 


another ſtood at fore diſ- 


miter, ready to ſtrike off his head, ay 
ſoon as he ſhould fall, and preſent ! It to 
the commander. _ 
At this dreadful moment I happened | 
to caſt my cycs attentively on the cri. 
minal; bur, heavens! what was my 
aflonifhment when I found he was no 


and brother! No langaage can exprel; 
the torments [ falk . n the remem- 
brance of them at this diſtance of time 
makes ne tremble, Ar firſt, I thought 
of falling at the feet of Abhallan to im- 
plore mercy ; but he was on the other 
ide of the Tnclofare, and I reflected, 
that, before 1 could reach him, my un- 
fortunate brother would be no more, 
Jrecollected the words of my dying 
ter, and how faithfully Solyman had 
pe rformed the promiſe he had made 
her. He bad cheriſhed, loved, aud 
protected, me. I cannot live without 
him, [aid to myſelf; there is but one 
way left hb throwing open the 
a of my apartment, I fle w to him, 
claſped him round the neck, and cried 
out, © Fire away, ſayages, for I will 
die wich my beucfactor 1”? \ 
Avhallan, great! y alarmed, ran to- 
uire the reaſon of 
my ſtrange cr WD e en my 
NCC, told him that Solvman was my 
brother, and carne fly begged lie 
would either ſave his liſe or Uſparch 
me. ah U; ia ub: edly,“ ſaid he, LUI 
jag to his lieutenant, “this ynhappy 
chil is raving, and knows not wilat 
he ſays; hoster er, let the execution 
85 ful ary ded.” 1 was tranfported with 
Joy. I hung round Abhallan, took his 
hand, aud vathed i it with tears of gra: 
titude. In the mean while, the eycs 


of Soly man were immoycably fixed on 


me. He appcared to ſulpee the whole 
was the effect of enchautment. He 
was re- conducted to his former place 
of confinement, and I retired to reflect 
ou this providential event. 

It was not long before Abhallan 
came to v1tit me, a: nd introduced Soly 
man. Aurora, he cricd, © be- 
hold your brother | I admire his cou- 
He has juincd our company, and 
I have made him ſecond in command.“ 
He then left us together.— I cannot 
not deſcribe the happineſs I enjoyed in 
ſceing my deareſt friend once more in 
lafety. When our! mutual congratula- 
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fore him. He was a young man of an 


lioks were over, he informed me, that, 
after we had been ſeparates on the 
defert, to ſive his life he enliſted With 
the Aravs, from whom he had been 


fe-taken by Abhallan's party. 


Solo man became a great favourite of 
the banditti, and the confident of their 
captain; but a fortunate accident ſoon 
after occured, which gave us an oppor- 
tupity of effefing our eſcape. The 
Arabs having come to a determination 
to take up their reſidence in a different 

art of the deſert, the camels were 
loaded with the principal part of the, 
furniture, and we ſet forward towards 
dur new habitation, We had not tra- 
velled long, when we” fell in with a 
party of Janizaries, which the banditti 
inſolently agreed to attack. Soon after 
the engagement began, Sulyman, hap- 


pening to front the commander of the 


reguiar troops, knew him to be Ach- 
med, his moſt intimate friend. He re- 
treated immediately to the rear of our 
detachment, where 1 had been placed. 
for ſafety, and, catching me in his arms, 
faid, © Aurora, you once ſaved my 


life; now is the time to ſhew my gra- 


titude.”'—He ſhot through our lines, 
ran almoſt up to the front rank of the 
Janizaries, and cried out,“ Achmed, 
I am your companion, — I am Soly- 
man.— Protect this innocent: ſhe is my 
ſiſter.“ Achmed came forward in an 


inſtant, and we were covered by'the 


troops. Abballan, greatly cnraged, 
made a deſperate effort to recover us, 
but his party was quickly defeated, and 
fled. 5 | 

, We returned to Conſtantinople, and 


Solyman reſumed his employment and 


dignity in the ſeraglio. He again took 


poſſeſſion of his houſe, where we lived 


in perfect harmony. Achmed became 

our conflant viſitor. As he had ſeen 

me before, I admitted him to my pre- 

ſence, and would often go unveiled be- 
1 | 


amiable diſpoſition ; and a tender con— 
ncxion ſoon took ptice between us. In 
mort, the day was fixed for the cele- 
bration . of gur nuptials: but the ſtor! 

of my reſcue having made ſome 0 
in the city, it at-laſt reached the ears of 
the grand ſeignior, who exyrefled a de- 
ire to ſee me. It ſeems the deſcrip- 


tion of my beauty had DEEN greatly 


exaggerated; for, when { appeared in 
the ſeraglio, Oſman, after he had ſur- 
veyed me a moment, turned way ape 
parently diffatished, and never after 
honoured me with his notice. But, in 


order to be revenged on Achmed For 


ſome late infolence of the Janizari:s 
towards him, he ordered me to be de- 
tained in the ſeraglio. 

I his injuſtice rankled in, the breaſt 
of Achmed, and conſpired, with other 
caules, to work the downfal of the 
ſultan, Oſman had long been Jealous 
of the power and influence of the Ja- 
nizaries; he even ſuſpected them to 
have been the occaſion of a defeat he 


had ſuſtained from the Poles ; he there- 


fore raiſed other ſoldiers, on whom he 
beſtowed his fayours and placed his 
confidence. It was rumoured alfo, that 
he intended to ſtrip Conſtantinople of 


its treaſures, then to deſert that city, 


and place tha ſeat of empire at Damas, 
This occaſioned a revolt, in which Ach- 
med was eafily perſuaded to join. Of- 
man was ſeized and dragged to the 
Seren Towers, where he was ſoon 
after put to death. Muſtapha, his 
uncle, was taken out of the priſon and 
placed on the throne. One of the firſt 
acts of his ſovereignty was to reſtore 
me, with magnificent preſents, to the 
brave Achmed; and our nuptials, by 
the ſultau's expres command, were 
celebrated with all the ſplendour of 
eaſtern luxury. 3 
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[ T PON the demolition of the weſt- 


CJ ern empire, in the ſixth century 
of the Chriſtian era, its rude and un- 


tutored conquerors, hurrying over the 
moſt fertile parts of Europe, ignorant 
of letters, aud altogether addicted to 


the taſte, of the literature, and elegance, 
of the Romans; and, to cut off all re- 
ſource, all ſpeedy probability of diſ- 
pelling fo dreadful a gloom, the Ara» 
bians, in the courſe of a few years after 
this event, headed by the daring- and 


| the love and exercife of arms, ſoon ut- enthuſiaſtic Mahomet, ruſhed from 
terly neglected Whatever remained of their ſavage deſerts ro enforce the pre- 
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| cents of his religion, and, under his im- 


mechate ſueceſtors, raſhly dared to con- 
ſume the invaluable library of Alex- 
andria, the rich depoſit of whatever 
the beſt and wileſt of the ancient 
world had been amaſſing for ages. 
Thus, within the ſpace of a hun- 


dred years, every veſtige of human 


learning was neaily deſtroyed, and a 
darbaric ignorance, which attained its 


height during the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth, centurics, degraded Europe. In 


theſe latter periods, with one exception 
or two, every ſpecies of tyranny which 
could deform humanity, and every ſu- 


perſtition which could debaſe the light 


of human reaſon, univerſally prevailed ; 
and, from Chriſtianity mingled with 
barbariſm, the rights of the prieſt hood 


with thoſe of the empire, the prero— 


gative of, the ſovereign with that of 
the nobility, ſuch anarchy and confuſion 
aroſe, as altogether impeded the diffu- 
ſion of letters. Among the clergy alſo, 


where literature more eſpecially ought 


to have been cheriſhed, an ignorance 
the moſt exceſſive was to be found, 
and it is not uncommon to diſcover in 
the deeds of a tynod, a ſentence like 


the following—* As my lord the bi- 
Ihop cannot write himſelf, at his re- 


queſt I have ſubſcribed.” Even Char- 


lemagne, that far-famed monarch, the 


theme of minſtrels, and the hero of ro- 


' mance, was unable to write his own 


name, and forty- five years of his life 


elapſed ere he attempted any progreſs 


in literature. ; 5 
What materially contributed to 


quench the laſt gliimmerings of phi- 


loſophy and ſcicuce, was the extreme 
ſcarcity of books; in this iſland, what 
libraries had been left by the Romans 
were deſtroyed by the ravages of the 


_ Pits and Saxons, and the ſearch for, 


and the purchaſe of them upon the 


continent, were attended with great 


fatigue and enormous expence, In the 


year 690, King Alfred gave an eſtate 
of eight hides, or as much land as 
eight ploughs could labour, to Bene- 
dict Biſcop, founder of the monaſtery 
of Weremouth, in Northumberland, 


Or a ſingle. volume on coſmography z 
and at Rome their value was equally 


extravagant. In France. likewite, 


Louis the Eleventh was obliged to de- 


= poſit a conſiderable quantity of plate, 


and to get one of his nobilſty to join 
with him in a bond, under a high pe. 
nalty, to reſtore it, before he could 
procure the loan of one volume, which 
may now be purchaſed for a few ſhil- 
lings. Independent, however, of the 
clifficulty in acquiring manuſcripts, ve- 
ry little deſire or inclinatien for ſtudy 
prevailed in theſe unhappy periods. In 
the ancient capital of the world itſelf, 


the lamp' of ſcience was expiring, and 


the plaineſt rules of grammar, the firſt 
rudiments of letters, even among thoſe 
who pretended to extracrdinary infor- 
mation, were unknown. The vileſt 
wretches that ever diſgraced humanity 
filled the papal throne during the 
tenth century, alike ignorant of litera» 
ture as of moral rectitude.“ O mi. 


ſerable Rome!“ exclaims a contempo- 


rary writer, “ thou that formerly 
didſt hold out ſo many great and glo- 
rious luminaries to our anceſtors, into 
what prodigious darkneſs art thou now 
fallen, which will render thee infamous 
to al] ſucceeding ages! Three or four 
beautiful lights, however, in this 
gloomy and dark -ſhaded picture, ſhould 
not be omitted; Bede, Alcuin, and 
Charlemagne; in the eighth, and Al. 
fred in the ninth, century, were poſ- 
ſeſſed of extraordinary genius; men 


whom hiſtory has delighted to hold up 


to our admiration, whom it has em- 
balmed with grateful praiſe, and whoſe 
abilities, as brilliant as they were ſolid, 
burſt through that cloud of ignorance 
with a ſplendour that dazzled, though 
they failed to inform, the underſtand- 


ings of their contemporaries. They 


were, in fact, but as meteors that flaſh 
on, the ſurrounding gloom, are gazed 
at for a moment with ſtupid wonder, 
and are then loſt in the darkneſs of 
returning night. The death of 
Bede, ſays William of Malmſbury, 
« was fatal to learning, and particu- 
larly to hiftory ; inſomuch that it may 
be ſaid, that almoſt all, knowledge of 
paſt events was buricd in the ſame 
grave with him, and hath continucd 
in that condition even to our times.“ — 


At my acceſſion to the throne,” (A. 


* 


D. $71,) obſerves Alfred, * all Know- 


ledge and learning were extinguiſhed 
in the Engliſh nation; inſomuch that 
there were very few to the ſouth of 
the Humber, who underſtood the com- 

| | mon 
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mon prayers of the church, or were 
capable of tranſlating a ſingle ſentence 
of Latin into Engliſh; but to the ſouth 
of the Thames, I cannot recollect fo 
much as one who could do this.“ After 
the death of this incomparable man, 
the torch of ſcience, which he had ta- 
ken ſo much pains to relumine, was to- 


rally extinguithed, and the demon of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition fpread her 


dreadful pall over the barbarous ſons 
of proſtrate Europe. The dreadful de- 


vaſtation of the Dancs, previous to the 


reign of, and after the demiſe of Alfred, 
and the original contempt of the ar.- 
cient Germans and Saxons. for litera- 
ture, undoubtedly operated confider- 
ably in producing this deplorable de- 
falcation of knowledge; but the de- 


graded ſtate of Chriſtianity, which con- 


fiſted merely in the accumulation of 
relics, the performance of pilgrimage 
to Rome, and in monaſtic ſecluſion, 
accompanied with the moſt ſtupid cre- 
dulity, was of itſelf ſufficient ro anni- 


| hilate all energy of mind, for, by de- 


preciating ſcience, and requiring im- 
plicit faith in the moſt wretched and 
abſurd doctrines and legends, all dif- 
crimination of truth and record, all 
the ſources of hiſtory and philoſophy, 
all power and wiſh to detect error, 
however groſs, were effeEtually de- 
firoyed, and the nobler faculties of the 
mind laid watte and cruſhed beneath 
the iron hand of ecclchaſtic tyranny. 

There were no crimes in theſe pe- 
riods, however enormous, but wnart 
might be expiated by purchaſed ab- 
ſolutions, or by pilgrimages ; murders 


and pollutions of all kinds were thus 
_ abfolved, and few thought themſelwes 


ſafe, or ſecure of the joys of hcaven, 
without having paid their devotions at 
the ſhrines of St. Peter and St. Paul; 
* For ſuch reaſons,” ſays Dr. Henry, 
kings, queens, nobles, prelates, 
monks, nuns, ſaints, and ſinners, Wiſe 
men and fools, were impatient to un- 
dertake theſe religious journeys; and 
all the roads between Rome and Eng- 


land were conſtantly crowded with 
Engliſh pilgrims.” 5 
_ geed, that the morals of theſe ſuper- 


It appears, in- 


ſtitious vagabonds, eſpecially of the 
ladies, were not much improved by 
theſe pcregrinations. Boniface, arch» 


biſhop of Meatz, an Epglihman, in a 


letter which he wrote to Cuthbert, 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, A. D. 754, 
exhorts him “ to prevent ſuch great 
numbers of Englith nuns from going 
on pilgrimages to Rome; becauſe ſo 


many of them loſe their virtue before 


they return, that there 1s hardly a uy 
or town in Lombardy, France, or Gaul, 
in which there are nct ſome Engliſh 
women, who live by proftiturion, to 
the great reproich of your church.“ 


It is not impoſſible, that theſe ladies, 


being certain of a plenary remiſſion of 
all their ſins when they arrived at their 
journey's end, might think there could 
be no great harm in adding a little to 


the number of, them by the way. 


Many of theſe pilgrimages were un- 


dertaken for the ſake of procuring re- . 
lies, which in this period were conſi- 


dered of ineſtimable value, encloſed in 
caſkets of gold and ſilver, and beſtowed 
on their happy poſſeſſor a title to the 


veneration, and almoſt worlhip, of his 


contemporaries: ſcarce any crime was 
ſhrunk from, provided it lead to the 


_ acquiſition of theſe precious articles, 


and a rotten bone, or a ruſty nail, the 


thumb of an apoſtle, or a lock of the 
hair of Mary the mother of God, ob- 


tained by falſchood, theft, or robbery, 


were held dear as exiſtence itſelf, and 


thought capable of abſolving the pur- 


loiner from all enormity in the means 


made uſe of for their acquirement. 
Nothing, in fact, can be more af- 
tonithing than the credulity and infa- 
tuation of Chriſtian Europe, during 
theſe dark ages; the moſt monſtrous 
and abſurd tales of apparitions and mi- 


racles of enchantments and viſions, 


were firmly confided in; and of theſe 
a large collection might be made; a 
ſingular, though perhaps not an unen- 
tertaining, monument of the ſtrange 
folly of our anceſtors. One of the moſt 
reſpettable of our ancient hiſtorians, 
William of Malmſbury, has recorded 
the following miracle as an indiſputa- 
ble fact, related in the very few words, 


he favs, of the perſons.on whom it was. 


wrought, and of which a formal deed, 


relating the particulars, and atteſting 
the truth, was drawn up and ſubſcribed _ 
by Bithop Peregrine, the ſucceſſor .of - 


Hubert.— 


„ 1, Ethelbert, a finner, will give 
a true relation of what happened to me 
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T1 do Tus SUPERSTITIONS AGES, 
learned and intelligent authors of the 


on the day before Chriſtmas, A. D. 


1012, in a certain village where there 


was a church dedicated to St. Magnus 


the Martyr, that all men may know 
the danger of diſobeying the commands 
of a prieft, Fifteen * women, and 


Eighteen young men, of which I was 


one, were dancing and ſinging in the 
church-yard, hen one Robert, a 
prieft, was performing mals in the 
church, who ſent us a civil meſſage, 
entreating us to deſiſt from our diver- 
ſion, becauſe we diſt urbed his devotion 
by our noiſe. But we impiouſly dif- 
regarded his requeſt; upon which the 
holy man, inflamed with anger, praycd 
to God and Sr. Magnus, that we might 
continue dancing and fioging a whole 
year, without intermifſion. His prayers 


were heard. A young man, the ſon 
of a prieſt, named John, took his ſiſter, 


who was ſinging with us, by the hand, 


and her arm dropped from her body, 
without one drop of blood following, 
But, notwithſtanding this diſaſter, ſhe 
continued to dance and ſing with us a 
whole year, During all that time we 
felt no inconveniency from rain, cold, 


heat, hunger, thirſt, or wearineſs, and 
neither our thves nor onr clothes wore 
aut, Whenever it began to rain, a 


magnificent houſe was erected over us 


by the power of the Almighty. By 
our continual dancing we wore the 
earth ſo much, that by degrees we 


| ſunk into it up to the knees, and at 


length up'to the middle. When the 


year was ended, Biſhop Hubert came 


back to the place, diſſolved rhe inviſi- 


ble ties by which our hands had been 


fo long united, abfolved us, and recon- 
ciled us to St. Magnus. The prieſt's 


daughter, who had loft her arm, and 


other two of the young women, died 


away immediately; but all the reſt fell 


into a profound ſlech, in Which they 
continued three dass and three nights; 
after which they aroſe, and went up 
and down the world, publithing this 


true and glorious miracle, and carrying 


the evidences of its truth along with 
them, in the continual thaking of their 


-HMvtby;" I 


This paſſion for the marvellous. in 
religion, though mingled with more 


wWildneſs of fancy and poetical inven 


tion, continued ſome centuries; for 


Giraldus Cambrenfſis, one of the moſt? 


— 


twelfth century, tells us of a devil who 
afted a confiderable time as a gentle- 
man's butler, with great prudence and 
piobity ; and of another who was a 


very diligent and learned clergyman, 
and a mighty favourite of his archbi- 
fhop. This laſt clerical devil was, it 


feems, an excellent hiſtorian, and uſed 
to divert the archbiſhop with telling 
him old ſtories. One day when he was 


entertaining the archbiſhop with a re- 


lation of ancient hiſtories and ſurpriſing 
events, the converſation happened to 
turn on the incarnation of our Saviour. 
* Before the incarnation,” faid our 
hiſtorian, “ the devils had great power 


over mankind; but after that event 
their power was much diminiſhed, and 
they were obliged to fly. Some of them 


threw themſelves into the fea; ſome 


conceal:d themſelves in hollow trees, 


or in the clefts of rocks; and I myſelf 
plunged into a certain fountain.“ As 


ſoon as he had faid this, finding that 


he had diſcovered his ſecret, his face 


was covered with blaſkes, he went out 


of the room, and was no more ſeen, 


The ſame hiſtorian, likewiſe, in his 
topography of Ireland, relates that 


« when St. Keiven was one day pray - 
ing with both his hands held up to hea- 


ven, out of the window of his cham- 


ber, a ſwallow laid an egg in one of 
them; and, fuch was the patience and 
good nature of the ſaint, that he nei- 
ther drew in nor ſhut his hand till the 


ſwallow had: built her neſt, laid all her 
To pre- 


eggs, and hatched her young. 
ſerve the remembratice of this fact, 
every ſtatue of St. Kewen, in Ireland, 
hath a ſwallow in one of its hands.“ 
As curious as they were credulous, 
the inhabitants of Europe at this time, 
and of the northern nations in particu- 


lar, ſupported a train of magicians, di- 


viners, and fortune-tellers, to whom 
they reſorted upon any emergency, 
anxious either to avert preſent misfor- 
tune, or to pehetrate into futurity. 
Many of theſe were old women, per- 
ſonages of high eſtimation among the 


Anglo-Saxons and Danes, and in 


whom they coneeived a portion of the 
divinity to reſide. Theſe venerable 


and withered hags travelled with much 


ſtate, and with a large retinue of ſer- 


vauts; and thoſe princes and nobles 
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Ox THE SUPERSTITIOUS AGES, 
| who invited them to their houſes for 


the purpoſe of exerciting their pro- 
feſſion, treated them with the utmoſt 
deference and attenuon. Bartholin has 
given a genuine and very curious deſcrip- 
tion of an interview of this kind, which), 


as it throws much light upon the man- 


ners of this period, and 1s, indeed, a 
ſingular picture of their ſimplicity, cu- 
riolity, and credulity, we ſhali venture 
to tranſcribe. „% There was in the 


ſame country an old woman named 


Thorbiorga, the only ſurvivor of nine 


ſiſters, fortune-tellers, who was very 


famous for her knowledge of futurity, 


and frequented public entertainments 


for the exerciſe of her art, when ſhe 
was invited. Earl Thorchill, who had 
the greateſt authority in that country, 
and was moſt deftirous to know when 


the famine and ſickneſs, which then 


Taged, . would come to an end, ſent. 
meſſengers to invite Thorblorga to his 


| houſe, after he had made all prepara- 


tions which were uſual for the recep- 


tion of ſuch an honourable gueſt. In, 


particular, a ſeat was prepared for the 
propheteſs, raiſed fome ſteps above the 
other ſeats, and covered with a cuſhion 


ſtuffed with hen's feathers, When ſhe 


arrived on an evening, conducted by 
the meſſengers, the was dreſſed in a 
gown of green cloth, buttoned from 
top to bottom; lad a firing of glaſs 
beads about her neck, and her head 
covered with the ſkin of a black lamb, 
lined with the Jkin of a white cat: her 


ſhoes were made of a calf 's ſkin, with. 
the hair on it, tied with thongs, and 
faſtened with braſs buttons: on her 
hands ſhe had a pair of gloves, of a 


white cat's ſkin, with the fir inward: 
about her waiſt the wore a Hunlandic 
girdle, at which hung a bag, contain- 
ing her magical inſtruments ; and, ſhe 


ſupported her feeble limbs by leaning. 


on a ſtaff, adorned with many knobs of 
braſs. As ſoon as ſhe entered the hall, 


the whole company aroſe, as it became 


them, and ſaluted her in the moſt re- 
ſpectful manner; which ſhe returned 
as ſhe thought proper, Earl Thorchill 
then advanced, and taking her by the 
hand, conducted her to the ſeat pre- 
pared. for her. After ſome time ſpent 
in converſation, a table was. ſet before 
her, covered with many diſhes : but 
{hs ate only of a pottage of goat's 


loſt, and the inhabitants. of one 


183 


milk, and of a diſh which conſiſted of 


the hearts of various animals. When 
the table was removed, Thorchill 


humbly approached the propheteſs, _ 


and aſked her what ſhe thought of his 
houſe, and of his family; and when ſhe 
would be pleaſed to tell them what the 

deſired to know, To this the 5 


that the would tell them nothing that 
evening, but would ſatisfy them fully 


next day, Accordingly, on the day 
after, when ſhe had put all her impic- 
ments of divination in proper order, 


ſhe commanded a maiden, named God- 


reda, to ſing the magical fong called 
Vardlokur ; which the did with ſo clear 
and ſweet a voice, that the whole com- 
pany were raviſhed with her muſic, 


and none ſo much as the propheteſs; 


who cried out, Now I know many 
things concerning this famine and ticks 
neſs which 1 did not know before. 
This famine will be of ſhort continu» 
ance, and plenty will return with the 
next ſeaſon, which will be favourable 
and the ſickneſs alſo will ſhortly fly 
away. As for you, my lovely maid 


Godreda, you ſhall be married to a no- 
bleman of the higheſt rank, and be- 


come the happy mother of a numerous 
and flouriching family.“ After this the 
whole company approached the pro-- 
pheteſs one by one, and aſked her what 
queſtions they pleated, and the told them 


every thing that they defired to Know.“ 


It will rcadily be imagined that 


in an age fo incapable of atcertaining 


truth of any kind, the ſciences would 


receive little or no cultivation; in ſhort, 


it may with propriety be ſaid, they had 
none; their grammar, rhetoric, and 
logic, were deſpicable in the extreme; 


and in the place of aſtronomy, aſt ro- 


logy, divination, and witchcraft, crowd 
upon our view. 


monks and pilgrims, their only travel- 
lers, journeved merely in purſuit of 
relics, and had no conception of aſcer- 


taining the poſition of the countries 


through which they paſſed, 
after the fall of the Roman empire the 


connection between its former provinces 
was totally diſſolved : ſevered among 


a number of hoftile and illiterate bar- 
barians, the geography of Europe was 
pro- 


vince were perfectly ignorant of the 
ee | — ſituation 


Of geography aud 
chronology they had no idea; for their 
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firuation and extent of its immediate 
neighbour: intercourſe of all kinds 
among theſe nations completely ſubſid- 


NAVAL ANECDOTES or 
ICHARD HOWE, Earl and Viſ- 


count Howe, of Langar in Not- 
tinghamſhire, Viſcount Howe, and 
Baron Clenawley, in Ireland, was the 
ſecond ſon of Emanuel Scrope, the ſe- 


cond Lord Viſcount Howe, who was 


3 of Barbadoes, in 1732; and 


aria Sophia Charlotte, eldeſt daugh- 
ter of the Baron Kilmanſeck, maſter of 


the horſe to George I. as Elector of 


Hanover, and was born in the year 1725, 


| He ſuccceded to the title of his bro- 
ther, George Auguſtus vifcount Howe, 


July 5, 1758, and married the ſame year, 
Mary, daughter of Chiverton Hartopp, 


Eſq. of Welby, in Leiceſterſhire, by 


hom he had three daughters, Lady 
Sophia Charlotte, Lady Mary Indiana, 
and Lady Louiſa Catherine. 


Dying 
without iſſue male, his Irich honours, 
which are Lord Howe, Baron of Cle- 
nawley, deſcend to his brother General 
Sir William Howe, and alſo. the Eng- 


uh baronctey. The Engliſh ex: Idom 


anch, wifcounty are extinct : and the 
Enghit*#zrony deſcends to his daugh- 


ters and their heirs male. More par- 


ticulars of his lordſhip's family aud de- 
ſcent may be ſcen in any book of peer- 
age, We ſhall now proceed to detail 
that career of glory which has ranked 
him ſo high among Englith heroes. 

His lordſhip was only two years of 


.- . ype when he loſt his father. He was, 
during ſome time, at Eton college, 


which he left at fourteen, to enter on- 


board the Severn, of fifty guns, com— 


manded by the Hon. Captain Legge, 


and which formed part of the ſqua- 
ron, deſtined for the South Seas, un- 


der the command f Commodore Anfon. 


On its arrival off Terra del Fuego, it 
ſuffered the grcateſt diſtreſs from a very 


long and violent tempett ; in which the 


Severn, after being reduced to the ut-. 


moſt diſtreſs, was finally ſeparated from 
it, and, having refitted at Rio Janeito, 
returned to Europe. Mr. Howe next 


ſerved on-board the Burford, which 


was one of the ſquadron detached in 
743, from Sir Chaloner Ogle's fleet, 
vader the command of Commodore 


1 


NAVAL ANECDOTES or 


TEE | Late EARL HOWE, 


ed, and the diſtricts of the weſtern world 
were to each other as ferræ incognitæ. 


. 


TE LATE EARL HOWE, 


Knowles, to attempt the town of La 
Guira, on the coaſt of Caraccas, The 
Burford fuffered very much in this en- 
terprize; and, Captain Luſhington, 
who commanded her, having loſt his 


thigh by a chain ſhot, died ſoon after, 


Mr. Howe was now appointed acting 
licutenant by the commodore, and, in a 
ſnort time, returned to England with 
his hip; but, his commiſſion not being 
confirmed by the admiralty, he return- 


ed to his patron in the Weſt-Indies, | 


where he was made lieutenant of a floop 
of war; and, being employed to cut an 
Engliſh merchantman, which had been 
taken by a French privateer, under 
the guns of the Dutch ſettlement of St. 
Euſtatia, and with the connivance of 
the governor, out of that harbour, he 
exccuted the difficult and dangerous 


enterprize in ſuch a manner as to pro- 


duce the moſt ſanguine expectations of 
his future ſervices. 

II 1745, Lieutenant Howe was with 
Admiral Vernon in the Downs, bur 
was in a ſhort time -raited to the rank 


of commander, in the Baltimore ſloop 


of war, which joined the ſquadron then 
cruizing on the coaſt of Scotland, un- 
der the command of Admiral Smith. 
During this cruiſe an action took place, 
in which Captain Howe gave a fine ex- 
ample of perſevering intrepedity. The 
Baltimore, in company with another 


armed veſſel, fell in with two French 
frigates of thirty guns, with troops and 


ammunition, for the ſervice of the pre- 
tender, which ſhe inftantly attacked by 
running between them. In the action 
which followed, Captain Howe receiv- 
ed a wound in his head, which, at firſt, 


appeared to be fatal. He, however, 


ſoon diſcovered figns of life, and, when 
rhe neceſſary operation was performed, 
reſumed all his former activity, conti- 
nued the action, if poſſible, with re- 


doubled ſpirit, and obliged the French 


ſhips, with their prodigious ſuperiority 


in men and metal, to theer off, leaving 


the Baltimore, at the ſame time, in ſuch 
a ſhattered condition, as to be wholly 
diſqualified to purſue them, He was, 
| | | - 
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in conſequence of this gallant ſervice, 
immediately made poſt- captain, and on 
the 10th of April, 1746, was appolmecd 
to the Triton frigate, and ordered ro 
Liſbon, where, in conſequence of Cap— 
tain Holbourne's bad ffate of health. he 


was transferred to the Ripon, datined 


for the coaſt of Guinca. But hu tn 
quitted that ſtation to j in his early pa- 
tren, Admira! Knowles, in Jamaica, 
who appointed him firft cap'ain „f bis 
ſhip, ot eighry guns; and, at ihe con- 
cluhon of the war 1:1 1740, 3E Teturned 
in her to England, In Marco 1550-57, 
Captain Howe wiz: appointed ta th 
command of the Giniiioa ltation, tz 1 
Gloire, of forty «four guns, hen, will 
his-utual fpiritznd activity; he che kea 
the injurious proccedings of the Durch 
governor-gengral on the-coalt, and ad- 
juſted the difference between the Eng 


— 


lin and Dut.h lettlemeuts. 


appointed to the Mary yacht, which 
was ſoon exchanged for the Dolphin fri— 
gate, in which he failed to the Stroignts, 
where he executed many difficult and 
important fervices. Here he remained 
about three years; and ſyon after, on 
his return to England, he obtained rhe 
command of the Dunkirk, of fixty guns, 
which was among the ſnips that were 
commiſſioned from ai, apprehenſion of 
a rupture with France, Pbis hip was 
one of the fiect with which Admiral 
Boſcawen ſailed to obſtrutt the pillage 
of the French flect into che guiph of 
St, Lawrence, when Captain Ilowe 
took the Alcide, a French hip of fix y- 


tour guns, off the coaſt of New found. 


land. A powerful fleet being prepared 
In 1757, under the commaud of Sir Ed- 


ward Hawke, to make an attack upon 


the French coaſt, Captain Ho ve was 
appointed to the Magnanime, in which 
ſhip he battered che fort on the ifland 
of Aix till it ſurrendered. In 1738, 
he was appointed commodore of a {mall 
ſquadron, which ſailed toannoy the ene » 
my on their coaſts. This he eftecied 
with his uſual ſucceſs at St. Malo, 
where a hundred fail of ſhips, and ſe. 
veral magazines, were deftroved ; and 
the heayy gale blowing into ſhore, 
which rendered it impracticable for the 
troops to lan, alone prevented the ex- 
ecuting a fimilzr miſchief in the town 
and harbour of Cherbourg. On the 1ſt 
of July, he returned to St. Helen's, 
Vol. VIII. No. 110. 
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This c:pedinon was foon followed 
by another, when Prince Ed ward, ak- 
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lave the retrcating fol ters; che reſt of 


the fleet; lgtred by is conduct, fol- 
lowed his exampic, and at leaſt 700 men 
were prelerved, by his exertions, from 
the fire of the enemy, or the fury of 


the waves, In july of the fame year, 


his elder brother, wio, was ſerving his 


country with egual ardour and heroitm 


in America, found an caily grave. Thar 
brave and adinirable officer was killed 
in a feirnvin between the advanced 


guard of the French and the-tioops” 


commanacd by General Abercrombie, 
in the expedrion againt Ticonderago, 
Commodore Howe now fucceeded to 
the titles and property of his family. 

In the follvwing year, 1759, Lord 
Howe was employed m the channel, 
on-board his old {hip the Magnanime 
but no opportunity offered to diſtin— 
guiſh himſelf till the month of Novem- 
per, when the French fleet, under Con- 
flans, was defeated. When he was 

preſented to the king by Sir Edward 
Hawke, on this occaſion, his majeſty 
faid, „our life, my lord, has been 
one continued ſeries of fervices to your 
country.” In March, 1760, ne was 
appointed colonel f the Chatham di- 
viſion of marines; and, in September 
following, he was ordered, by Sir Ed- 
ward Hawke, to reduce the French 
fort on the iſle of Dume!, in order to 


ſave the expence of the tranſports em- 


ployed to carry water for the uſe of 
the fleet. Lord Howe continued to 
ſerve as occaſion required, in the chan- 
nel; and, in the fummer of 1762, he 
removed into the Princeſs Amelia, of 
- B b cighty 
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186 NAVAL ANECDOTES or 
eighty guns, having accepted the com- 
mand as captain to his royal highnets 
the Duke of York, then rear-admiral 
of the blue, ſerving as ſeemid in com— 
mand under Sir Edward Hawke, 1 in the 
channcl. 

On the 130 of AuguR, 1763, his 
lordſhip was appointed 1 to the board of 
admiralty, where he remaincd till Au- 
guſt, 1765. He was then made trea- 
ſurer of the navy, and, in October, 
1770, was promoted to de rear-admiral 
of the blue, and commander in chief in 
the Mediterranean, In March, 1775, 
he was appointed rear-admiral of the 
White, and was foon after choſen to re- 
preſcnt the borough of Dartmouth in 
parliament. In the month of Decem— 
ber, in the ſame year, he was made 
vice-admiral of the blue. It was on 
one of theſe promotions that Lord 
Hawke, then firſt lord of the admiralty, 
Yoſe in the houſe of pecrs, and (a aid. 
© I adviſed his majeſty to make the 
promotion. I have tricd my Lord Howe 
on important occaon-; he never alked 
mme how he was to exec ate any ferv1 ce, 
dut always went and perfor med it.” 

We are now tc conhder Lord Howe 
as commander in cluef on the American 
ſtation, a very critical part of his life, 
end which, at the time, was ſulject to 

dhe cenſure and praiſe of contending 
Jartics; but, leaving ſuch diſcuſſions to 


hiſtorical cxamination, we ſhall Procec d 


briefly to obſerve, as it appears to us, 
that every enterprize in v hich his qua- 
dron was concerned was unifor miy {uc- 
cci>ful; and he never tailed in obtun- 
ing thoſe cbjects, that were within the 
reach of the naval force which he com- 
mainded, 
come a party in the war, the French 
admiral, d'E ſtaing „appeared on the 
1ith of July, in fight of the Britiſh 
fleet, at Sandy He oF, with a conider- 
able force of Fne-of-battle ihips, 
complete equipment and Contiition, 
Mot of the 1. P. under Lord Howe 
had been long in ſervice, were not well 
manned, and Wang not hne-of- battle 
ſuips of the preſent day, The French 
admiral, however, remained ſeven days 
without mak ing an attack, and by that 
time Lord Howe had diſpoled his in- 
ferior force 1a ſuch a manner as to bid 
him defiance. n d'Eſtaing's icaving 


the Hook, Lord Howe heard of the 


In 1778, France having be- 


in 


THE LATE EARL HOWE, 


critical ſituation of Rhode Ifland, and 
made everv poſſible exertion to pre. 
ſerve it. He afterwards ated chicily 
on the defenſive. Such a conduct ap- 
pears to have been requted from the 
ſtate of his fleet, and the particular ſi- 


t nation of the Britiſh cauſe in America. 


He, however, contrived to baffle all the 
deſigns of the French admiral; and 

may be ſaid, conſidering he diſadvan- 
tages with which he was 1urrounded, 
to have conducted and cloſed the cam- 
Pi. an with honour. Lord Howe now 
re ſine d the command to Admiral By 
ron; and, on his return to! England, in in 
October; immediately ſtruck his flag 
In the courſe of this year he had 
been advanced. to be vice-admiral of 
he white; and, ſhortly after, to tlie 
ſame rank in the red ſquadron, 

On the change of adminiſtration in 
1782, Lord Howe was raiſed: to the 
dignity of a vifcount of Great Britain, 
Ran ing been prex joufly advanced tothe 
rank of admiral of the blue. He was - 
then appointed to command the LCC! 
fitted out for the relief of Gibraltar, 
and he fulfilied the important object ot 
tlie expedition. That fortreſs was 
etfectually relieved, the hoſtile fleet 
baffled, and dared in vain to battle; 
and different {quadrons detached 10 
their important geſtinarions, while the 


ardevt [10528 Of his country's focs were 
diſappl t ned. Pence was concluded 
3 er Lord Howe's return from 


performing this important ſervice, and 
in January, 1783, he was nominated 
firſt lod of rhe admiralty, That office, 
in the ſucceeding April, 1 reigned to 
"ey Keppel; but was e-apf pointed 
on the zoth of Besen bet in the {imc 
vear, when the preſent adminiiration 
came into place. On the 24th of vep- 
tember, 1787, he was advanced tothe 
rank of admirai of the white; and, in 
Julv, 1788, he finally quitted his tation 
at the admiralty. On the pre 
Auguſt following, lie was created 
Earl of Great Britain. 

On the commencement of the pie 
ſent war, in 1793, Earl Howe accepted 
the command of the weſtern ſquadron, 
at the particular and perſonal requeſt 
of his majeſiy, and juſtified rhe choice 
which his loyereign had made at {uci: 
a pegs and important moment. 
The glorious victory of the 1ſt of Jun. 


(1794, 
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chat the French hadiever equi! ped 
for fes; inquiched, and 


LEVER 1. L116 

eion of the conqueror. He OW r- 
tirned to receive all the hopours, »rhich 
a cratefal country could befow. On 
© 26th of the ſame month their mh 
je lies, with three of the prince it 

rived at Port{mouth, and racget 


next morning in barges t rd 
Howe's hip, the Guten Charlotte, at 


Spithenck, 


levec on-board, and prefented the vic- 


torious admiral with a ſword, enriched 
wi:h diamonds, and a gold chain, with 
the naval medal ſuſpended from it. The 
thanks of both houſes of parliament, the 
freedom of the city of London, and the 
univerſal acclamations of the nation, fol- 
lowed the acknowledgement of the ſo— 
vereign. In the courſe of the follow- 
ing ycar he was appointed general of 
marines, on the death of Admiral 
Forbes, and finally reſigned the com- 


mand of the weſtern ſquadron in April, 


1797. On the 2d of June, in the ſame 


GHRONTCLE ox R VE NTFS. 
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197 
year, he was inveſted with the inſignia 
of the garter, | 

The ja public act of a life employed 
agunſt the foreign enemies of his coun- 
try, were exerted to compoſe its inter- 
nal diſturbances. It was the lot of Earl 
owe to contribute to the reſtoration 
he had conducted 
i tio alty inthe har- 


lugge led the 


2 ? * 4 +» % 10 
3 1 


Ghee. fe „reh, 
Our. } f 13 
mcalures to be puren by egverninent 
on the alarming muütinizs Wich, in 
170% diflreſſed and rerrihed The vation 5 
While 115 perionat excrtions powerfully 
promoted the diſperſion of tliat ſpirit 
Which had, for a time, changed the 
very nature of Britiſh ſeamen, and 
greatly helped to recal them to their 
former career of duty and obediense. 
This venerable character departed 
this life, full of years and of honours, 
on the 5th day of Auguſt, 1799, at his 
houſc in Grafton-ſtreet, Piccadilly, and 
was interred on the 16th in the family 


vault at Langar, in Nottinghamfhire, 


Parliament ordered a monument to be 
erected to his memory in St. Paul's 
cathedral. | 


REMARKABLE OCCURRENCES in the Year 1800. 


ANUARY 1. The French legifla- 

ture and tribunate, eſtabliſhed by 
the preſent conſtitution of that country, 
aſſembled for the firſt time, and entered 
upon their functions. —Overtures of 
peace received by the B itiſh govern- 
ment, from the firſt conſul of France, 
but rejected. | 


2. Advice received of the lofs of his 


majeſty's ſhip Ethalion, on the Saints; 
crew ſaved, - Major Macpherſon, and 
four other gentlemen, being on a ſhoot- 
ing party, near Stratſpey, in Scotland, 
a violent ſtorm came on, when they re— 
tired for ſhelter to a cottage, which was 
oon after blown down, and they all 
unfortunately periſhed in the ruins. 

3. A new French frigate, of 46 guns, 
captured by the Harpy and Fairy floops 
of war. 1 

8. The Paris journals brought ad- 
vice of the defeat of a diviſion of the 
French army of Italy, in the neighbour- 
hood of Novi, and the conſequent ſur- 
render of that place tothe Auſtrian arms. 

9. The bank of England agreed to 
advance 3,600,000, ſterling to govern- 


ment, without intereſt for fix years, in 
conſideration of the renewal of its 
charter. LED: 
17. Another overture of peace re- 
ccived from the confulate of France, 
which was allo rejeted.—The whole 
roof and body of Chelmsford church 
gave way in an inſtant, and with a moiſt 
tremendous craſh fell to the ground, — 
An account received of the death of 
the celebrated General Wathington, in 
America, on the 15th ult. at the 
Gf 68. | | | 

22. George Stceyens, Eſq. died in. 
the 65th year of his age, This gentle- 
man was adorned with a verſatility of 
talents; he was eminent both by his pen 
and his pencil; with the one there was 
nothing he couid not compoſe, and with 
the other nothing he could not imitate 
ſo cloſely as to leave a doubt which was, 
the original, and which the copy. Bur 
his chief exccllence lay in his critical 
knowledgeof an author's text; andthe 
beſt pattern of his great abilities is his 
edition of Shakſpeare. On preparing 
this for the preſs, he gave an inſtance 
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of editorial activity and perſeverance 
almoſt without example. To this work 
he devoted a period of eighteen months; 
and during that time he left his houſe 
every morning at une o'clock, with the 
Hampſtead patrole, and Sroceeded: 
without any e of the Wea- 
ther or the {cafon, to Us friend Mr. 
Iſaac Read s: chambers, in Barnard's 
Inn, where he was allowed to admit 
himſelf, and found a room prepaied to 
receive him, with a ſheet of the Shak- 
{pcarc Ale aha ready for correction. 
This no&urnal wil greatly accclerated 
the printivg of the werk; as, while the 
| printers ſlept, the editor was awake; 
and in lefs than twenty nunths he com- 
pleted his laſt ditt en of Shakſpeare, 
in fiftcen large octavo volumes. He 
was rich io books and prints. He 
bought largely at Sir Clement Dor- 
mers, Where hie got his Xenophon, 
worth 401. and upwards, for 12 gui- 
neas. He hid the ſecond folioof Shak 


Pen with notes, and alterations of 


the ſcenes by Charles II. in his own 
hand. He never would fit for his pic- 
ture, but hed no ogjettion to 1][uſtrate 
his own Shal:ſpeare with 1 £00 portraits 
_ of all the perſons in the notes and text, 
of which he could make drawings or 
procure engi'avings. He had a happy 
memory richiy ftor.d, was a very plea- 
fant Hite a- ee companion, commoni— 
cative of his nowledge, but jealous of 
other men's. | 
FEBRUARY 7 To Advice received 
at the India Houſe of a deſperate action 
having taken place in the Straits of 
Babelmandel, between his majeſty's ſhip | 
Trincomalee and a French frigate, in 
which both veſſcls were unfortunate ly 
blown up, and their reſpective crews 


conclave at Venice. 


or EVENTS. 
brought an account pf a treaty of all; 


- ance "having been concluded between 
Ruiſia and Portugal, 


6. The Albion Eaſt-Ipdiaman cape 
turcd by a French privateer in the Kalt- 
Indies. — The attorney-gencral of Ire. 
laid introduced, in the houſe of com- 


mons, a bill for continuing martial lau- 
in that country; which 8888 after 


paſſed into a law. 

10. His majeſty's ſhip Repulſe, af 64 
guns, loſt near Uſhant. A few of the 
crew were drowned ; ſome effected 
their eſcape, bur the greater part were 
made prifoners by the enemy. 

14. Cardinal Gregorio Barnaba Chio- 
ramonti elected Pope of Rome by the 
Pius VII. 

15. His majeſty's frigate Danae, ot 
22 guns, commanded by Lord Proby, 
carried into Breſt by her mutinous crew, 
and delivered up to the enemy. 

16, The Archduke Charles net 
into the hands of General Kray the 
chief command of the imperial army it; 
Germany. 


17. His majeſty's ſhip Queen Char 


lotte, of 110 guns, blown up in the har- 


bour of Leghorn ; the commander and 
above 800 of the crew periſhed by the 
exploſion. 

24. Intelligence received of a treaty 
of alliance having been concluded be- 
tween Ruflia and Sweden, 

29. Mrs. Jane Lee Perrot, a ladv 0: 
fam ly and faihion, tried at the affizes 
of Taunton, on a charge of ſhop-l.ftiag 
at Bath; acquy ted. 

APRIL 2. The Ruſſian General 
Suwarrow died of a broken heart, at 
his eſtate ncar Kobrin, in Poland. 

4. The iflind of Goree taken from 
the French by the Britith forces under 
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Ib entirely loſt. 5 command of Sir Charles Hamilton. 
1 13. Advice received that the Empe- Two Spanith frigates (the Car- 8 
I ror of Ruſſia had reſolved to withdraw EN and Florentia ) and ſeveral mers BY 
5 his forecs from the con ition againſt chantmen captured 1 in the Maeduerra— 5 
bal es | nean by his majeſty's ihups Leva han 3 
0 „The Paris journals brought a an and Emerald. 

it 3 Ot the ſurrender of the C houan 22. Earl St. Vincent -ppointed to EE 
i chiefs, in the weſtern departments of the chief command of the channe 1 fect, 5 
i France; and of the conſequent reſto- in the room of Lord Br idpart, reigned. E 
wil ration of tranquiility in that quarter. MAV 4. General Moreau de 1 = 
i 285. The Dublin mail brought an ac- the Auſt ians at Stockach, with confi— 5 
[1 cdunt of yery ferious e hav- derable loſs; captured that important | - 
i 0p, Sen Place in, different parts of poſt took pre Pee a, 3 Bi 
1 relan ot Cannon, and ſome very con erable * 
i MARCH 3. The Hamburgh mail magazines. W 
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g. Moreau again defeated the Auſ- 
trians with great loſs, at Moſkirk, be- 
vond Stockach. The Auſtrians en 
after retreated behind the Danube. 
9. The Auſtrian army under Gene- 
ral Kray again defeated, in the lines of 
the Rite, with the loſs of 3, 000 Killed, 
and 2,000 priſoners.“ 

11. General Lecourbe defeared the 
Auſtrians at Memmingen with conti- 
derable los, and obtat icd PORE 10 


that place. General 1 Nray Tekre ate: 0 10 


Ulm. 


13. Bonaparte. wüh the army of 
reſerve, tet out for Lauſanne, t pals 
the Alps, on his way to Italy, 

14. General Melas, hearing 
parte's 
mont, evacuated the country of Nice, 
of which he had lately poſſeſſed himſelf, 


Of Bona- 


and proceeded with his 2 towards 


Coni, and from thence to Alc ellandria, 
in order to oppote the progrets of t! le 
republican Invader. 

15. Whije his majeſty was reviewing 


the firſt diviſion of grenadier guards, in 


Hyde Park, a bullet was diſcharged 
from a muſket in the ffont rank, Which 
paſſed through the rhigh of a ge atleman 
who ſtood but a few yards diftant trom 
the king. It appeared, however, upon 
ſtrict enquiry, that the ball was n 
fired with any evi de Rune: 2 Res ace 
dent was occaſioned byte A lt 
advertently leaving a 1v; £d ie 
in his cartouc b bo- On "ahi evening 
of the above 1 lay their ir Aeli 8, th 
princeſſes went to Narr den ttatre 
Juſt as the Eg entered the rova) box, 
a piſtol, loaded itt. ugs, Was diehar s. 
ed at his perlon from the pit lie 
aſſaflin, whoſe nana is Hadheld, We 
inſtantly lvoured ds 
brou ht 10 tri 413 blut aequitted, 6 
ſcore of ib fan ity. Ho is, owe 
tamed in caftody as a lunatic. 
19. Napper Ny dy I frei. 
Mie detention at Hamb:, rgh, Dy ANTHCN 
he was prevented from ſurtendering 
himſelf, according to the fiigitive act, 
was admitted by ing | 
Bench in Ireland. 
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recommeucement of hoſtilirigs in E Zy Pts 
and of General Kleber having © biained 
2 decifive vickory over the army of nc 
Grand Vizier, and got poſteition Ty 
Cary, and other places. | 
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$ rapid marches through Pieds 


189 
31. The French army of reſerve, 


after ſome partial, though deſperate, 
conflicts, reached tlie 'Teftn, on their 


way to Milan. 


JUNE z. Sir Godfrey Webſter, in 
a fit of mental derangement, 12 an end 
to his exiſtence. 

5. Sir Francis Buller, one of the 
judges of rhe court of Common Pleas, 
died, after a tedious illneſs. 

S. >ir Home Popham arrived in Lon- 
don from Petertborgh and was ſoon 
followed by Lord Whitworth, his ma- 
jeſty's ambaſſador at that court, in con- 
tequence of the Emperor of Ruſſia hav- 
ing capriciouſly determined to break 
off all political connection with this 
country. 

7. The French army, under the or- 
ders of General Maſſena, evacuated 
Genoa by capitulation, having been li- 
1 ſtarved out. 

The French army of reſerve poſ- 
le ted it themſelves of Milan, Pavia, Lodi, 
Cremona, Orfinovi, Breſcia, Placentia, 


and Stradeila, at each of which places 


they found immenſe magazines and 
ores of all kinds. 

10. The Auſtrians, under the com- 
mand of General Ott, in Italy, defeated 
by General Bertier, in the neighbour» 

10G Gt Bron with immenſe lofs. © 

LI boa 0 o Sir John Borlaſe 
Vorrn's Iquadron cut off from St. 
Croix even French thips, laden with 

ns 0 ſtores for the combined 
ect in the h: aber ir of Bret 
Th ne union bill paſſed bol. houſe 
O parliament in 176 and. 


1 lle 


14, Plie memorable battle of Ma- 


rengo, which decided the fate of the 
lat campaign, was fonght this day. 


Aultrians were totally defeated: 


vththe: Joſs of 5,900 men, killed, 
ed, and taken pritoners, and 40 
pieces of cannon. Bonaparte was in 
the malt of this engagement, and Ge- 
-11 11X. Was Killed. On the f 
lay a ſuſpent: in of hoffilicics 
Was age ede, and General Melas, the 
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an chick, conſented to deliver u 
to the victor 8 whole of the fortreTes 


in the Piedmonteſe, the Vilancſe, and 


tne Genocle, countries. —Gencral Kle- 


ber afſaihnated at Grand Cairo, in 
oypt; ſueceeded in the commana of 
the 5 rench tr. 2078 in that countr/ by. 


General Menou. 
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20. A convention ſigned between 
the Emperor of Germany and the 


King of England, by which the for. 
mer Land himſelf to continue the war 


againſt France till the end of F ebruary, 


180. | 
21. Moreau gained a ſignal victory 


* over the Auſtrians near the town of 
Blenheim, in the neighbourhood of 


Ulm, havivg prev ouſly forced the paſ- 
fage of the Danube, 


22, Several merchant veſſels deſtroy- 


ed in Quimper river, by the boats of 
Sir John Borlaſe Warren's ſquadron. 

28, Munich, the capital of Bavaria, 
faken by the French, the Auſtrians 
having previouſly been defeated on the 
eunfines of that ſtate. 


JULY 1. Bonaparte returned to. 


Paris from Italy; and, on the follow- 
Ing day, receiv ed the congratulations 


of all the conſtituted anthoritics, on his 


recent ſplendid victory. 


6. Advice received of five ſoldiers 


having becn hanged at Newfoundland, 
for being concerned in a mutiny in that 
HMand. 

7. A new frigate, called la Deſiree, 


| cut out of the harbour of Dunkirk, by 


the Andromeda, Captain Inman, and 


hq - the Dart, Captain Campbell. 


8. Died, Mr. Giles, governor of the 
bank. He was 75 years of age; and 
left a fortune, wh believed, of zoo, oool. 
His landcd property produces 50001. 
per annum. 

12. The firſt ſtone of the new wet 
deck, at the Iſle of Dogs, laid by the 
Right Hon. William Pitt. The Ile 


of Dogs, now converting to the firſt. 


commercial purpoſes, derived its name 
from being the depot of the ſpaniels 
and greyhounds of Edward III. as 
lying contiguous to his ſports of wood- 


cock ſhooting, and courſing the red 
deer at Waltham, and other royal. 0. 


reſis in Eſſex; for the more convenient 


enjoyment of which, he generally re- 
ſided, in the {porting featon, at Green» 


1 855 

General Lecourbe, after defeat- 
18 the Auſtrians, poſſeſſed himſelf of 
Feldkirk, Coire, and all the country 
of the Gr fons,— The Queen Faſt-In- 
diaman blown up at Brazil, and about 


ciglity of the perſons who were on 


board of her untortunately periſhed, 
45. An armiſtice concluded in Ger- 


rol, in Spain, a 


many between Generals Moreau and 
Kray; in conſequence of which, hol. 
tilities were immediately di ſcontinucd, 
A ſmart action took place off Oltend, 
between his majeſty's ſhip Nemeſis, 
and a Danith frigate called the Freva, 
The Dane firſt fred at the boats of the 
Nemeſis, while going to examine the 
papers of her convoy. The conflict 
laſted an hour and twenty minutes, 
when the Dane ſtruck, with her con- 
voy, to the Britiſh flag, and was 
brought into the Downs. 

25. The Emperor of Germany reſ- 


tored the new pope, Pius VII. to the 
government of the eccleſiaſtical ſtates 


in Italy. 
28. Preliminaries of peace ſigued be- 
tween Auſtria and France, at Paris, 


by Count St. Julien and M. Talley- 


rand, which however the emperor re- 
fuſed to ratify. 

AUGUST 25. The town of Coſe- 
natico, in the gulph of Venice, at- 
tacked by a party of Britith ſeamen, 
by whom the harbour and thirteen 
veſſels were deſtroyed by fire, —The 
army under the command of Sir James 
Pulteney made an unſucceſsful at- 
tempt upon the town and port of Fer- 
and on the following 
day were obliged to re-embark. 

31. A propoſal made to our govern- 
ment, by the French conſulate, for a 
naval armiſtice, as a neceſſary prelimi- 


nary to a pacific negociation; which, 
after an interchange of ſeveral dif- 


patches, was rejected by miniſters, as 
incompatible with the honour or fecu- 
rity of this country, 

SEPTEMBER . The iſland of 
Malta ſurrendered, for want of pro- 
viſions, to the Beech forces command - 
ed by Gen. Pigot, after a blockade of 


two years. 


7. A young ſoldier of the depart- 


ment of the Meuſc, in France, for- 


merly officer of health of the marines, 


blew out his brains in the inn at Dijon. 
Nothing could be done with greater 
coolneſs and even galety than this act 
of deſpair. He left behind him two 
written papers, in one of which he re— 
lates the preparations which he had made 
for his death; and in the other, en- 
titled An Advice to Amateurs, he ridi- 
cules his enemics, the revolution, and 
eternity. “ Wearicd of Tae in 
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bis world, ſaid he, „I feel deſirous 
of viſiting another. It you with to 
Hear any news from me, my adarcts 1s 
at the Supreme Temple, Department 


of Eternity! When I return, your 


children will be grown up. Thoſe 
who want to overtake me mult put on 
their ſeven league boots. 

10. An embargo was laid by the 
Emperor of Rufſſia on the Britith vel- 
ſels in his ports. Taken oft again on 
the 20th, | | 

14, and a few following davs, there 
were riots in different parts of the me - 
tropolis, which, however, by the ex- 
ertlons of the magiſtrates, and the ac- 


tivity of the different voluntcer corps, 


were happily ſuppreſſed, 

20. The convention of Hohenlin- 
den was ſigned betwecn the French 
and Auſtrians, in conſequence of 
which the latter agreed to give up 
Ulm, Ingolſtadt, and Philipſburg. 

22. On the celebration of the anni- 
verſary of the French republic, the 
body of Turenne was taken from vt. 
Denys, and after having been made a 


how of in Paris, was again entombed.. 


OCTOBER 6. A dreadful fire 
broke out in Wapping, which deftroy- 
ed about 30 houtes, and in which fome 
perſons unfortunately periſhed, 


18, Paris papers rect: ed, contain- 


ing an account of the detection of a 
conſpiracy to kill Bonaparte. 
NOVEMBER 4. The following 
new baronets were 
Richard Carr Glyn, of Gaunts, Dor- 


ict, Knut. late lord mayor; Robert 


Kingſmill, Eſq. admiral of the blue; 


Robert John Buxton, of Shadwell. 


Lodge, Norfolk, Eiq. William Elford, 


of Bickham, Devon, Etq. Nathanicl 
Holland, of Wittenham, Berks, Efq. 


Francis Millman, of Levaton, Devon, 


doctor of phyſic, and phyfician to 
his mejeſty's houſehold ; Robert Peel, 
of Drayton Manor, Stafford, Etq. and 
Walter Stirling, of Faſkine, Lanark, 
Eſq. banker in London, 

9. A dreadful ftorm of wind and 


rain came on at noon this day, which 


did very conſiderable damage, blowing 
down and unroofing houſes and tcars 
ing up trecs, It was felt over a con- 
hderable part of the continent, where 
it lkewiſe did very great injury. 

11. The parliament was called toge- 


the Fountain inn, at 


created :— Sir 


ther for the expreſs purpoſe of taking 
into conſideration the high price of pro- 
viſions, and for adypting meaſures for 
mitigating the diltreiſes of the people. 

17. Intelligence was received of the 
loſs of his majeſty's ſhip the Marlbo— 
rough, of 74 guns, near Belleiſte. 

21. The King of Prufha marched 
2000 men into, and took poſſeition of, 
Cuxhaven. 

24. Died, the Earl of Ranclagh, at 
Portſmouth. 
His lordſhip was captain of the Doris 
frigate. Lord Ranelagh's title devolved 
on his brother, Major Jones, on duty 
with his regunent (the 66th,) at News» 
foundland. „ 

27. An account was received of ango— 
ther embargo having been laid by the 
Emperor of Ruſlia upon the Britith 
ſhips in his ports. The captains and 
crews were marched into the interior 
of the country, in companies of one 
captain and ten or twelve ſeamen, and 
diſtributed in above a hundred differ- 
ent towns, at one hundred to one thou- 
ſand miles diſtance from the capital, 


The Rullian government allows for 


their ſubſiſtence daily five copeaks 
in money (about three-halfpence,) a 
ſmall meature of flour, 
buck- wheat. 
at Sr. Peterſburgh, advanccd abour 
forty thouſand rubles (a ruble is about 
halt-a-crown) for their better accom- 


modation, from which every cap.ain__ 


nad two hundred rubles for the uſe of 
himſelf and ten men, and every man 
a theep's ſkin coat, a fur cap, a ſaſh, 
a pair of gloves, fume warm thoes, 
and two pair of ſtockings. On the 


21ſt of November, fifty captains, and 


five hundred failors, were thus dif- 
patched from St. Peterſburgh, and the 
remainder were daily ſetting off on 
their melancholy journey. : 
29. Intelligence was received of the 
ſurrender of the iſland of Curagoa to 
his majeſty's arms. 
DECEMBER. 3. A very ſevere 
battlc took place at Hohenlinden, be- 


tween the Auſtrians and the French, 


which terminatcd in favour of the 
latter. | 
15. The French entered Saltſburg. 
18. The Archduke Charles reſumed 
the command of the Auſtrian army: 
but ſoon after ſigned a very humiliating 


armiſtice. 
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armiflics 47 Stey er, which 3 is to laſt 25 
days. 

24. An attempt was made to aſſaſſi- 
nate Bonaparte as he was going to the 
Oratorio. 

25. On Chriſtmas day : a bed of ſtraw- 
berries, in the evergrcens in Woburn 
Park, the fear of the Duke of Bed- 


ford, were in bloſſom; and in a gar- 


den belonging to Mr. Barnwell, at 
Crawley, near Woburn, on the ſme 
ni an apple-tree was in bloſſom ; a 


goo! ebt rre buth was likewite in bloſſom. 


26, Advices received that a Mutiny 
broke out en- hard his majuity's bomb- 
veſſel the Thunder, { Capt. Newgombe, 
and that the m. icars „conſiſting of 
the principal part of the crew „having 
ſucceeded in overpowering the com- 


mander and the other officers. traitor- 


ouſly carried the hip into Bilboa, in 


| Spain, ard delivered her into the hands 


of ny enemy. 
Died, at 
Dr. Hugh Blaic, p: ofcler of rhetoric 


and belles lettres in the umverſity. of 


Edinbiigh, and one of the miniſters of 
the high church in that ci; y, aged 83. 


31. His majeſty went tothe houſe Of 
ers, and termmated the feffion of par- 
| rung with a facech from the throne, 
in which he adverted to the outrage 
committed againſt our trade by 
Emperor f Ruffia, aud. *p· elled his 
firm reliance upon his pariiament and 


Y 
Ta <0} + }- — 
13 5 Lilie 


Pcop ple to enable him to ma: ntain the 


dignity of his crown, ADS the maritime 
rights of the nation, This was the laß 
mecting of the British parliement. and 
the laſt day of rhe cighteen h century. 
The parliament of the United E. ing 
dom of Great Briai in and Ireland was 
then, by his majeſty's command, ap- 
pointed to afſembic on the 22d of Ja- 
nuary following; preparator 5 to chiah 
meeting, the members of the priv, * 
eduncil were re- orn; the creat leni, 
the ſtate purſe, the national colours, aud 
coin, and every other article bearing the 
roval arms, 
undergone, OI Are to undergo, a ma- 
terial change in that particular, as well 
as his majeſty's ſtile and titles. The 


King's titles are hence forward to be. 


Georgius Tertins, Dei Gratia, Britan— 
marum Rex, Lidel Defenjor, George 
the Third, by the Grace of 2 {. of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, King Defender of the Faith. 


The Gazette courains a proclamation, 


Edinburgh, the Rev. 


parte, on the 
Paris: three perſons inc executed on 
or en 1190S armortial, have. 


ar wy. 


Tating the alterations which are te 
fake placc in the common pray er- book 
of. the church of England, in conſe- 
quence of the union. The following r 
are the alterations: 

In the book of common prayer, title» 
page, inſtead of * the church of Eng- 
land, put “of the united church of 
England 2 and Ireland.“ 

Prayer for the high court of parlia- 
ment, inflead of “ our ſovereign and 


his kingdoms,” read “ and his domi- 


niont,*” 


The firſt prayer to be uſed at ſea, 


inſtead of *© his kingdoms,” read 
„bis dommions. 

In the form of cor ſecrativg o f biſhops, 
prieſts, and deacons, inſtead of the or 
der “of the church of Englund,” 


read “ of the united church or Eng- 


land and Freland.“ 

In the preface of the {aid form, in 
two places, inſtead of“ church of Eng- 
fand,“ re ad in the united church of 
England and Ireland,” | 


In the fett queſtion in the ordination 


of Ws inſtead of “ church of Eug- 


land,” read of this uniced church 


of En ngland and Ireland. 


In the occaſional offices, 2 5th Octo- 


ber, the King's e ng inſtead of 


theſe realms,” reed e“ this Fenn.” 
In tlie collekt, before the epiſtle, in- 


| as Ge 6 theſe Wangen, read this 


inned ingd om.“ 


For the preachers, inſtcad of King | 


=y 


of 3 Britain, France, and Ireland, 
ſay FE ing of the united kingdoms of 


— 


Great Dritain 4110 | I; eland.“ 7 


TANUARY, 1801. 

A promotion of fla; S-ofhcers 1 
the e Gen. Brune gains advan- 
er ee the Aufirians in Italy. 

4. hundred and thirty perſons 
ondumned io tranſportatio: ' On ac 
count of the attempt to murder Bona - 
24ti of December, ut 


the ſame account. —Dricd, Lieut-gen. 
Goldſworthy, cquerry a and clerk-mar- 
tial to the king, 

10. A promotion of officers in the 


14. An order in council for detain- 
ing Ruſſian, Daniſh, and Swedilh, vef- 
ſels. 

22. The union parliament opened 
by commiſhon 3 the houſe of commons 
re- choſe Nr. Addington {pcaker. 
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CYNERAL BURG OTY NE: 


7 HE Right Hon. John Burgoyne is 


- ſaid to have been a natural ſon of 
Lord Bingley. He commanded in the 
American war; and in the army 'he 


always ſpported the character of a 


brave and able officer, notwi: hitanding 
the bad ſucceſs of his Canadian expedi- 
tion, and the ſurrender cf all his troops 
to the American genera! Gates at Sara- 
This unfortunate event hap- 
pened on the r3th of October, 1777. 
After this, he was laid aſide; and, con- 
ceiving himſelf ill uſed, he publifhed a 


deſence of his conduct. We cannot in- 


iſt upon theſe matters now, as we ſhall 
ſhortly have occaſion to ſpeak of mem 
at large in the annexed Hiſtory of the 
Wars of England.,—He was a privy” 
counſellor of Ireland, lieutenant-ge- 
yeral in the army, colonel of the 4th 


regiment of foot, M. P. for Preſton, 


and author of ſome admired dramatic 


pieces, particularly the Heireſs, the 
Maid of the Oaks, and Bon Ton. 


He died Auguſt 4, 1792; and is in- 
terred in the cloiſters of Weſtminſter- 
abbey. 0 ö | LEE l 


OPERATION S OF THE NAVY.—Continued from page 173. 


Or CHASING. 


FN the. caſe of ſingle ſhips. —It is 


ſcarcely neceſſary. to obſerve, that 
the ſhip which gives chaſe is uſually 
called the chaſer, and that which' is 
pur ſued is called the ce. Unleſs the 
chaſer be the faſteſt ſailing veſſel of the- 
two, it is generally ſuppoſed that ſhe 


will lelsom on never come up with the 


chaſe: but we have heard experienced 
officers ſay; that a chafing ſuip ſailing 
equally faſt, in other circumſtances, 
will gain on her chaſe ; becauſe ine has 
an object to ſteer by, whereas the chaſe 
cannot ſtcer ſo nicely by the compals. 
In what follows, however, we ſhall 
ſuppoſe the chaſer to be the faſteſt 
W : | 

When the chaſe is to windward, it 
is evident that, as ſoon as ſhe perceives 
a ſtrange ſhip which ſhe takes for an 
enemy, the will haul her wind, in or- 
der to prolong the chaſe, as-otherwiſe 
her retreat would be ſoon cut off, The 
chaſer then ſtands on alſo nearly cloſe- 
haulcd until he has the chaſe on his 
beam; he then tacks, and ſtands on 


cloſe-hauled until the chaſe is again on 


his beam, and then re-tacks. In this 
manner he continues tacking every 
time he brings the chaſe perpendicular 


to his courſe on either bcard; and by. 


manceuvring in this manner, it is very 
Very certain that the chafer will, by the 
ſuperiority only of his ſailing, join-the 
other in the ſhorteft time, For ſince 


the chaſer tacks always: as ſoon as the 


chaſe is perpendicular in his courſe, ſhe 
is then at the ſhorteſt diſtance poſſible 
Vol. VIII. No. 111. 5 


on that board; and, ſince the chaſer is 
ſuppoſed to be the faſteſt ſailer, theſe 
ſhorteſt diſtances will decreaſe every 
time the chaſer tacks. It is therefore of 


advantage to the chaſe to keep con- 


ſtantly on the fame courſe, without 


1fing her time in going about; as tack- 


ing cannot be fo favourable to her as to 
her adverſary, whoſe ſailing is ſupe- 


rior. If the chaſer thould fo little un- 


derſtand his profe ſſion as to ſtand on a 


long way, and tack in the wake of the | 
chaſe, the beſt thing the can do is to 


heave in ſtays, and paſs to windward of 
him on the other rack, unleſs the would 
have a ſuperiority in going large; for, 
if the chafer perſiſts in tack ing in the 
wake of the other ſhip, it is an unqueſs 
tiovable fad that the chaſe will be very 
much prolonged... | „„ 

The chaſe being to leeward, the 
chaſer is to ſteer that courſe by which 


he thinks he will gain moſt upon her. 
If, after having run a ſhort time, the 


chaſe is found to draw more aft, the 


chaſer is then to bear away a little more; 


but, if the chaſe draws ahead, the pur- 


ſuer is to haul up a little, and by this 


means the courſe may be ſo regulated 
that the chaſe may always bear on the 


ſame point of the compaſs, and then 


the chaſer will get up with the chaſe in 


the ſhorteſt time poſſible; for were any ; 


other courſe. tcered than that which 


keeps the chaſe always on the fame. 
point, the chaſer would then be either 


too far ahead, or too far aftern; and 
hence the chaſe . prolonged. - 
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The chaſe ought to run upon that 
courſe which will carry her directly 
from the chaſer; and, in general, to 
conſult which is her beſt trim with re— 
ſpect to the wind, that ſhe may move 
with the greateſt rapidity poſſible from 
the ſhip which purſues her; for ſome 


right aft, and others again are to be 
found that ſail beſt cloſe-hauled; fo 
that attention fhould be paid by the of- 
ficer to the known qualities of his ſhip, 
in order to take the moſt advantageous 
direction capable to effect a retreat. 
Another method has alſo been pro- 
poſed for chafing a ſhip to leeward, 
that is, by conſtantly ftecrivg dire ly 
for the chaſe : In this caſe, the tract 
the purſuer deſcribes through the water 
is called the line or carve ef purſuit. 
Hitherto we have conſidered chafing 
1 in the caſe of ſingle ſhips only; the 
fame rules are alſo applicable to fleets: 
we ſhall, however, ſubjoin the follow- 
ing remarks with reſpect to chafing as 
practiſed by fleets. | 
If the whole fleet is to give chaſe, 
the admiral will make the proper figs 
nal; and then each ſhip will inſtantly 
make all the ſail poſſible. If the re- 
treating fleet is not much inferior to 
the other, a few of the faſteſt ſailing 
veſſels only are to be detached from 
the victorious fleet, in order to pick up 
any ſtragglers, or thoſe ſhips which 
may have fallen aſtern; and the re- 
maining part of the fleet will keep in 
the ſame line or order of failing as the 
. retreating fleet, ſo that they may, if 
poſſible, force them to action. But, if 
the retreating fleet is much inferior, 
the admiral of the ſuperior fleet will 
make the ſignal for a general chaſe; 
and then each ſhip 
crowd all the ſail poſſible after the re- 
treating fleet; or, if the chaſe be ſtill 
leſs numerous, the admiral wiil detach 
one of the ſquadrons of his fleet, by 
hoiſting the proper ſignal for that pur- 
poſe, and he will follow with the re- 
mainder of the fleet. The ſquadron 
that chaſes, or the cruiſers detached 
from the fleet, ſhould be very careful 
not. to engage too far in the chaſe for 
fear of being overpowered ; but at the 
ſame time endeavour to ſatisfy them- 


with regard to the object of their chaſe, 
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veſſels have more advantage in going 
large than others, ſome with the wind 


will immediately 


ſelves as much as may be in their power 


They muſt pay great attention to the 
admiral's ſignals at all times; and in 
order to prevent ſeparation, they ſhould 
collect themſelves before night, eſpe- 
cially if there be any appearance of 
thick or foggy weather coming on, and 
endeavour to join the fleet again. The 
ſhips are diligently to obſerve when the 
admiral makes the ſignal to give over 
chaſe; that each, regarding the admi- 
ral's ſhip as a fixed point, is to work 
back or make ſail into her ſtation, to 
form the order of line again, as expedi- 
tiouſly as the nature of the chaſe aud 
the diſtance will permit. 

When a fect is obliged to run from 
an enemy who is ia ſight, it is uſual to 
draw un the ſhips in that form or order, 


called the orger of retreat, which has 
been already deſcribed ; and the admi- 


ral, when hard purſued, without any 
probability of eſcaping, ought, if prac- 
ticable, to run his ſhip aſhore, rather 
than ſuffer them to be taken afloat, and 
thereby transfer additional ſtrength to 
enemy. In ſhort, nothing thould be 


neglected that may contribute to the 


prelcrvation of his fleet, or prevent any 
part of it from failing into the hands of 
the conqueror. 

We have now laid down as compre- 
henfive a view as the limits preſcribed. 
to ſuch articles will permit of the Ya- 
rious evolutions uſually practiſed by 
fleets in naval war. Though we have 
tranſcribed liberally from the moſt ap- 
proved writers on the ſubject, we doubt 
not but the ſcientific officer will per- 
ceive that we have compiled auk wardly 


and unkilfully : but we are not ſea- 


men ourſelyes ; and the generoſity of 
BRITISH officers will pardon the blun- 
ders into which mere literary landfmen 
could hardly avoid falling, "The young 
ſeaman, who has the noble ambition to 
excel in his profeſſion, will attain per- 
fection by practice; but that the pre- 
{ent article may be as complete as 20 
can make it, a view muſt be given of 


the ſyſtem of tactics propoſed by the 
Viſcount de Grenier, by our country = 


man Mr. Clerk, and ſome others; be- 
cauſe whether theſe ſyſtems ſhall ever 
be adopted or not, they are the offspring 
of ingenuity, and as ſuch merit atten- 


tion. - We ſhall, therefore, begin this 


New Syſtem in our next. 
[.I be continued.] 
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country, 


upon the ſummer ſcene. 


| | \ CLAIRVILLE 
I ERNARD was a French peaſant, 


whoſe only wealth confiſted in 
thoſe mental poſſeſſions Which adorn 
greatneſs and dignify poverty. He 
had acquired, by his integrity and in- 
duſtry, tne approbation of the maſter 


whom he had long ferved as under- 
dailiff, and the eſteem of all his neigh- 
bours. In his hours of leiſure he de- 


lighted in the diſcharge of his parental 
duty, by cultivating the native graces 
of an only child. Emma, at the age of 
eighteen, was lovely in her perſon, 
gentle in her manners, and virtuous in 
Their cottage was the 
ſcene of ruſtic peace, and their little 
garden a bower of-intermingled {weets, 


Bernard had long ſerved, with fidelity 


and zeal, the Marquis of ClairvAlle, 


who poſſeſſed a ſumptuous caſtie and ex- 


teaſive domains in the neighbourhood; 
Juſtice, generoſity, and innate excel- 


- lence of heart, were his characteriſtics, 


and he was the idol of the ſurrounding 
Emma aſſiſted her father's 
honeſt toil, by employing herſelf in 
ſpinning and netting, which contributed 


to acquire thoſe comforts that rendered 


them happy and contented. 

The duty and affection of Emma 
were unparalleled. Oft would the 
climb the verdant ſteep, or wander in 
the ſilent vale, to wait the return of 


her father from his daily labours, when 


the evening ſun caſt its faint gleam 
Sometimes 
ſeated by this venerable fire, the diſ- 
courſed with him on the virtues of her 
departed mother, whom fate had ſum- 


moned from the world in the early in- 


fancy of her daughter, and they ſhed 
tears of ſorrow and regret to her loved 
memory. Sometimes, in the ſeaſon of 
feſtivity, Emma would join in the rural 
dance with the villagers, or chaunt her 
melodious notes to the ſoft flutes of the 
youthful peaſants. | 


Such was the life led by Emma and 


her father; but they were ſoon to ex- 
perience a fatal calamity in the death 
of the Marquis de Clairville, whoſe 
loſs was univerſaily lamented. For 
ſoms days after his 4 the eyes of 
his tenants and dependants ceaſed not 


P 
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to flow with tears of gratitude and ſor- 
row. 
conducted with all the pomp duc to his 
rank, the inhabitants of the ſurround. 
ing hamlets attended: grief was im- 


printed on every countenance, as they 


followed the body in mute dejection. 
A young ſtranger returuing to Swit- 
zerland from a tour, chanced to ſtrike 
out of the road, as he approached near 


the caſtle, tempted by the beauties of 


the long avenues which led to it. He 
reached the gates juſt as the mournful 
proceſſion was beginning to move. In- 


quiring the name of the deceaſed, one 


of the peaſants informed him, that 
in their maſter, the Marquis de Clair- 


ville, they had loft the beſt of lords, 


and moſt generous of patrons. The 


tears which rolled down his cheeks as 


he ſpoke gave evidence of his feelings. 
Albert diſmounted from his horſe, and 
giving charge of it to his ſervant, min- 
gled with the peaſantry, and, moving 
ſlowly, arrived with them at the church, 
about half a mile diſtant, where the 


remains of Clairville were to be de- 


poſited in the vault of his anceſtors. 


through which he beheld advancing a ; 


towards the Jovelieſt object he had 


He placed himſelf near the grave, 
Bufore the ceremony was ended, and 


while a folemn dirge was chaunting, 


he obſerved the mourners to fall back, 
and form on each fide an opening, 


group of village maidens, with baſkets 


of flowers on their arms, which they 


ſtrewed in profuſion over the coffin, 
Albert's attention was ſoon attracted 


ever beheld. She was diſtinguiſhed 
from her companions by a ſuperior ele- 
gance of mein and grace of features 


the wore a veſt of white ſtuff, fitted to 


her ſhape, and round her ſlender waiſt 
was bound a ſcarf of black gauze; a 
ſmall cap, whiter than Alpine ſnows, 
attempted vainly to confipe her flaxen 
treſſes, which fell in waving ringlets 
on her ſhoulders, and ſtrayed over her 
fair forchead, When ſhe had emptied 
her baſket of its fragrant contents, ſhe 
bent on one knee on the brink of the 
grave; then raiſing her tearful eyes of 
ccleftial blue to heaven, ſhe ſeemed to 
. _ | breaths 


At the funeral of the marquis, 
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breathe a filent prayer for the ſoul of 


panied by the village maidens, ſhe 
retired from the ſpot, paſſing through 
the vacancy which again was formed 
for them. Albert followed the ſweet 
mourner; who, bidding adieu to her 
aſſociates, moved down the church, 
looking around with anxious eyes, as 
if in queſt of ſome object intereſting to 
her affections. Suddenly ſhe ſprang 
towards a venerable old man, who was 


tottering to the porch, and, throw: g 


around him her fair arms, ſhe ſup-— 
ported him to a feat; where, placing 
herſelf beſide him, they paſſed ſome 
moments in the eloquent filence of un- 


affected grief. Never had Albert be- 


held ſo beautiful a picture. It was 
Emma, who ſupported on her boſom 


her eyes, tear after tear, in quick ſuc- 
ceſſion, dropped on his furrowed 
cheek -The ftranger reſpected too 
much their mutual grief to interrupt 


and eagerly inquired the name of the 
maiden who ſeemed to lead the young 
group that ſtrewed flowers at the grave, 


The peaſant gave Albert every iufor- 


mation which he defired; and, as the 
day was declining faſt, he offered the 
traveller a bed at his cottage ; which, 


being contiguous to that of Bernard, 


ones a temptation not to be reſiſted. 
Honeſt Pierot led Albert a ſhort cut 
through ſome fields; and, after having 


recommended his gueſts to the attentions 


of his wife, he haſtened to the caſtle 
gates, in queſt of the ſervant whom 
Albert had ordered to wait there his 
return. In this humble but neat 
dwelling the young ſtranger deter- 


mwined to ſtay ſome days, under pre- 


tence of exploring, at his leiſure, the 
extenſive domains of the caſtle; but in 
reality to introduce himſelf to the lovely 
Emma and her father. The imprel- 
fon which her artlcs beauty had made 


on his heart was of ſo ſerious a nature, 


that he i dulged the hopes of making 


ance, he wind as charming as her 


E and ſhe would accept his prof- 
cred vows, 


We mutt make 
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the departed. marquis: then, accome 


the filver head of Bervard, while from 


it; and, percciving the funeral train 
returning from the grave, accofied one 
of the peaſants who was neareſt to him, 


her his w'fc, if he found, on acquaint- 


a ſhort digreſſion, 


while we return to the ſtate of the fa- 
mily affairs of the late marquis, for 
ſome years before his deceaſe. He 
had been married, late in life, to an 
amiable woman, by whom he had an 
only ſon. Having paſſed the winter at 
Paris, he was unexpectedly called away 
to attend ſome important buſineſs at 
Clairville Caſtle. He ſet off immedi. 
ately, leaving his lady and infant ſon, 
then about three years old, to follow. 
After the fatigues of a buſy day, on the 
evening that he expected the marchio- 


nets to arrive, he was waiting her ap- 


proach upon the terrace which com- 
manded his fine park. As his anxious 


eyes were turned towards the grand 


avenue which led to the caſtle, he per- 
ceived one of the domeſtics who had 
been left to attend her advancing with 


as much ſpeed as the tired ſtate of his 


horſe would allow. The marquis haſt- 


ened towards him, to receive tidings of 
his beloved wife; but what were his 


ſenſations, when the ſervant informed: 
him that the carriage of the marchio- 
neſs, and her retinue, had been at- 
tacked by an armed banditti, who ruſh- 
ed out of a wood about a league diſtant 
from the caſtle. The attendants, who 


were likewiſe armed, ſurrounded the 


carriage, and for ſome time made a 
brave reſiſtance ; but he had every rea- 
ſon to fear that, overpowered by num- 
bers, they had ſcarcely a chance of de- 
fending their miſtreſs from the fury of 
theſe aſſaſſins; and in all probability 


they had fallen victims, with her, to 


the murderous ſwords of their aſſailants. 
The meſſenger of theſe dreadful tid- 
ings had been tempted to eſcape, by an 
early flight, to the caſtle, impelled by 


the feeble hope of gaining them ſome 


aſſiſtance; but the road being ſolitary 
which led to the chateau, he had met 
no human being on his way. The 
marquis loſt no time in uſeleſs lamen- 
tations; but- inſtantly armed himſolf, 
and ſeveral of his brave domeſtics, who 
were ready to encounter any danger 
for ſo beloved a maſter; they mounted 
their horſes, and in a ſhort time reach- 
ed the fatal ſpot. They here founda 
ſpectacle of horror. The - mangled 


bodies of the ſervants lay lifeleſs round 


the carriage, in which the murdered 
marchionels and her two women re— 
mained, wich wounds yet Meere 
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In the midſt of this deſolation the marquis 
ſought in vain his infant fon, whoſe 
abſence inſpired, amid his ſorrows, 
a ſecret and preſaging hope that he 
had been either reſcued or preſerved. 
He placed himſelf and his followers in 


5 der of the day, with a view to ſurpriſe 
1 the villains ſhould they return at night, 
5 and either revenge this horrid -maſ- 
ſacre, or fall in the attempt. His 
hopes were vain; the wretches, fated 
21 with their bloody deeds, approached 
vo more the fatal ſpot. Early on the 
enſuing morning they began to remove 
the ſlaughtered victims: they had been 
joined by all the neighbouring villagers, 
who aflifted in the fad ofhee, As they 


mediate ſearch, they found à dying 
ſtranger, whom they concluded to be 
one of the banditti, who had fallen by 
the hands of the domeſtics during the 


WB] conteſt, and who had, probably from be- 
"= ing concealed under ſeveral dead bodics, 
= eſcaped the recollection of the villains. 
— 85 They raiſed and ſupported the wounded 
5 wretch, hoping, if he recovered, by 
1 the aſſiſtance of a ſurgeon, Who had 
== Atollowed the marquis by his orders to 
1 this ſcene of death, and had in vain 


and her unfortunate ſuite, they might 
obtain information of the fate of the 
young marquis. | 


effect which the attention had npon 
him. be marquis aitifed in ſup- 
porting him while the furgcon poured 


ties in ſome degree appeared to return; 


to ſpeak, but in wain—-Clairville then 
addtreſſed him thus, —“ I conjure thee, 


where is my ſon? does he ſurvive?“ 
+ The dying man made repeated ef- 
forts to articulate, but for ſome mo- 
ments he remained ſpeechleſs. At 
length he faintly uttered, . Young 
Clairville lives:“ he could no more; 
the exertion overcame. him; and ſuc- 


frame, he expired in agonies. 


This confafſion, in: the midſt of fo 


Lo 
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ſevere an affliftion, long kept alive 


ambuſcade in the wond for the remain- 


EG were railing ſome of the lifeleſs at- 
Baa tendants, they were ſtartled by a groan 
1 from one of the bodies. On an im- 


attempted to reſtore the marchioneſs 


. de Morenzi, who was of a haughty, 
He ſeemed to rœwive a little by an 


' a.coraial down his throat, His facul- 


he gazed on the marquis, and attempted. 


by the hopes of mercy here and hereaf- 
ter, tell me, i thou haſt power to ſpeak, - 


ceſhve convulſions ſeizing his whole 
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in the boſom of the marquis ſome fee- 
ble embers of expiring hope. He re- 
turned to his ſolitary caftle, ſo late the 
{ſcene of all his happineſs, where he 
ſhut himfelf up for ſeveral days, to 
give vent to the firſt emotions f ghis 
forrow. The ſuſpenſe which he yet 
endured, relative to his fon's deſtiny, 
had ſuch an effect upon his ſpirits, that 
he determined to retire wholly from 
the world; and to deplore, in the ſoli- 
tude of his caſtle, the misfortunes of 
his family. But he did not fo much 
yield to the impreſſions of grief as to 
be rega dlefs of his tenants and depen- 
dents; his generous nature would not 
permit him to be unmindful of their 
intereſts : they had long been the ob- 
jects of his bounty, - they now became 
the children of his adoption; and, loft 
to domeſtic felicity, he centered all his 
remaining conſolation in diſpenſing 
happineſs to all around him. Years 
followed years in this manger : every 
ſearch after his beloved fon had been 
fruitleſs; he had long ceaſed toindulge 
the flattering proſpect which he had at 
firſt entertained, of recovering his loft 
treaſure z and though his pious reſig- 
nation permitted him not to murmur at | 
the decrees of Providence, yet no ray 
of hope cheered his declining age. 

' On the deceaſe of the marquis, his 
ſon being concluded dead, his eſtates 
devolved by inheritance on the Baron 
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cruel, and revengeful, character; whoſe 
realon and actions were ſubſervient to 
his paflions; and who ſerupled not the 
commiflion of any excels to gratity his 
ambicion, avarice, or {enſuality. Over 
theſe yices he had, by art and cunning, 
drawn a veil which impoſed. on ſtran- 
gers; and to unfold which a_confidera- 
ble thare of ſagacity and penetration 
was requiſite. On thofe whom his heart 
ſecretly deteſted he could ſmile with 
cafe. A character fo hypocritical could 
not fail of becoming the averſion of the 
adjacent country ; for, however the de- 
ceiver may conceal his vices in the for- 
malitics of courts and public life, they 
will always appear in their true Jight 
to thoſe to whom he is neither the ob- 
ject of fear nor regard. His new vale 
{als and dependents received a ſpeci- 
men of that treatment. willeb they were 
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in future to expect from the firſt mo- 
ment of his arrival ar his new abode. 
They had collected together in the 
court of the caſtle, to celebrate his ap- 
roach, ** Wherefore,” ſaid he, “ are 
you aſſembled here with gloomy faces 
Is this the 
welcome you give your new lord ? I 
think you might have ſpared theſe trap- 
Pings of woe for a departed maſter, to 


wait with joy the command: of his fuc- 


ceſſor.” A univerſal filence ſucceeded 
this ungracious harangue, which fo ex- 
aſperated the baron, who expected to 
be received with acclamations of plea- 
ſure, that he broke forth in the fol- 
towing words: © Depart, you minions of 
that indolent ſupineneſs which marked 
the character of him whom you mourn 


in vain, Quit my caſtle; and, if you 
have any buſineſs to tranſact, I refer 


you to my ſteward, who has attended 


me hither, and who will impart to you 


my commands.” Awed and ſhocked 
to ſilence, the humble train retired from 


the preſence of a man whoſe dominion 


ever them promiſed nothing but the ex- 


ertion of tyranny and opprefſion. In 


a day or two after his arrival, the ſyſ- 
rem of affairs was entirely changed. 
The old ſteward was diſcarded, and his 
Place ſupplied by a man who had gained 
the confidence of the baron by the ab- 
ject ſervility of his flattery. . 

The faithful ſervants were diſcharg- 
ed, and ſucceeded by others who had 
been the inſtruments of his vices. Ber- 
nard only, and a few more, who from 
the meanneſs of their ſituation had eſ- 
caped his notice, were ſtill permitted to 


coccupy their ſeveral departments. In- 


ſtead of the condeſcenſion with which 
their late lord had treated all around 
him, the new maſter of theſe domains 
kept them at en awful diſtance, and 


never permitted the complaints of po- 


verty to reach his ear, or the groans of 
oppreſſion to plead for mercy : ſuffer. 


ing virtue never obtained redreſs from 


his compaſſion, nor innocence from his 
He had lived a life of luxury 


and debauchery, which had involved 
his private fortune in difficulties, from 
which his great acquiſition was calcu- 
lated to-extricate him. A multitude of 
importunate creditors diſturbed the firſt. 
moments of his ſmiling fortuge ; but, 
- Inſtead of appropriating to the payment 


of his debts a part of the princely reve- 
nue he ſo little merited, ſuch was his 


mean avarice that he immediately de- 
voted to the axe ſome lofty rows of ve- 


nerable trees, for many ſucceſſive cen- 
turies the greateſt pride and ornament 
of the caſtle of Clairville 

We now return.to Albert, who ſoon 
gained the in roduction at the cottage 


of Bernard, which he ſoanxiouſly ſought, 


and by frequenting the ſociety of this 
worthy old man he had daily opportu- 
nities of ſeeing and converſing with his 
lovely daughter :—powerfully charmed, 
at firit fight, by her perſonal attractions, 


he now found, on acquaintance, an irre- 


ſiſtible faſcination in the ſuperior beau- 


ties of her mind. Nature had formed 


her ſentiments juſt, delicate, and vir- 
tuous; and her education had, for two 
years, received great advantage from a 
frequent intercourſe with a lady of birth 
and diſtinguiſhed talents, who had, on 
the deceaſe of her huſband, retired into 
a ſmall habitation, ſituated in a vale, near 
Bernard's cottage. This amiable widow 
had lived many years in the great world, 
and had partaken both of its proſperity 
and adverſity, ſufficieatiy to ſhow her 
the inſtability of fortune. With her be- 
loved lord the had loſt the ſuperfluities 
of life; but, ſatisfied with competence, 
ſhe devoted the remainder of her days 
to ſolitude and religion. 5 
She conceived for Emma, then juſt 
fifteen, a ſtrong attachment; and eaſily 
obtained Beruard's permiſſion for his 
daughter's frequent viſits. The good 
woman delighted in cultivating a mind 


whoſe capacity and genius promiſed 


every ſucceſs. Emma read alcud, for 


hours uninterruptedly, to her kind pa- 
troneſs, with an attention that impreſs- 


ed upon her memory every thing wor- 


thy to be retained; and the ſubjects 


were conſtantly calculated to improve 
the morals and enlarge the underſtand- 
ing. At the end of two years, death 
ſtopped the progreſs of Emma's educa- 
tion, by ſuddenly depriving her of this 


moſt excellent friend, whole little in- 


come reverted to the family of her huſ- 
band, and ſhe had nothing to leave the 


child of her adoption, but the ſimple fur- 


niture of her little dwelling. Emma 
mourned with affe ctionate regret a loſs 
ſo great, but determined to perſevere 


in hoſe Kudles for which ſhe had ac- 
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was happily enabled to do, by becoming 
the poflelfor of the valuable and ſelect 


| colletion of books which formed the 
' ſmall library of the deceaſed, By riſing 


very early in the morning, Emma was 
ennabled to purſue her favourite enjoy = 
ment, without treſpaſſing on thole hours 
when her filial duties or domeſtic cares 
demanded her attention. 1 8 
Young Albert ſoon diſcovered in the 
converſation of Bernard's lovely daugh- 
ter, a well-informed mind, and an un- 
derſtanding which blended the artleſs 
ſimplicity of rural life, with the more re- 


fined ſentiments of cultivated education, 


The mental accompliſhments of Em- 
ma completed the conqueſt which her 
beauty had begun in the heart of Al- 


bert; nor was It long ere a reciprocal. 


and gentle flame was communicated to 
her boſom. The ardent lover, in the 
firſt flattering moment of inſpiring hope, 


declared his paſſion, and offercd at her 


feet his honourable vows. She bluſhed 
modeſtly, and referred her aſſent to her 
father's will. The hcart of Bernard, 
at this unexpected propoſal, felt all a 
father's raptures; but the ſtrict recti- 
tude of his ſentiments checked the mo- 
mentary joy, and, with that ſincerity 
which marked his character, he declin- 
ed ſo unequal an alliance, and repre- 
ſented to his vourg friend, the impro— 
priety of his forming any union un- 


ſanc ioned by his family. © Accept our 
_ gratitude,” ſaid Bernard, “ for the ho- 


nour which you intend us: were you 


leſs diſtinguithed by rank and fortune, 
I ſhould be proud to call you fon, Em- 


ma's only dower is virtue, and her birth 


is too humble for her to become your 


wife. Never fhall vanity or fordid in- 


tereſt betray me to an action at which 


my conſcience would revolt. I will ſtill 
be worthy your eſtecm; and the child 
whom you have honoured with your 
love, ſhall merit, at leaſt, by her con- 


duct, the rank to which you would ge- 


neroully raiſe her. But, you muſt meet 
no more : this is the ſtern decree of un- 
ſullied virtue and irreproachible honour. 
Return to your native country, with 
every wiſh that grateful friendihip can 
beſtow.“ | | 
Albert had liſtened in filent admira- 
tion to the words of Emma's venerable 


father; and, when Bernard ceaſed to 
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quired ſo correct a taſte; and which ſhe 
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ſpeak, he thus replied: © Could J offer 


a diadem to your incomparable daugh- 
ter, the would, by accepting it, 5 

and not receive, the honour. I would 
not have preſumed to lolicit her affec- 
tions, or her hand, could I have admit- 


ted a doubt of my father's approbation 


of a choice directed by reaſon, and ſanc- 
tioned by virtue. Iwill renew no more 
my humble ſuit till authoriſed by him 
to demand the hand of Emma. 
well! My return hither ſhall be as ra» 
pid as the impatience of love and hope 


can render it.“ 


Thus ſeparated the venerable Ber- 


nard and the youthful Albert; nor 


could all the moving rhetoric of the lat- 
ter prevail upon the father of Emma to 
permit a parting ſcene between the 
lovers. He wiſely thought the impaſ- 
ſioned adieu of Albert might qeave an 
impreſſion too tender on the heart of 
Emma, and which, as he foreſaw, would 
endanger her peace of mind, if indulg- 
ed: he, therefore, determined to uſe 
every argument to baniſh the flatterer 
hope from her boſom. | 
Bernard returned not to his cottage 
till Albert had quitted the village. 
When he entered, Emma advanced to 
meet him, her eyes ſurcharged with 
rears, She preſented him with a letter, 
which Albert, retiring to write for a few 
moments before he mounted his horſe, 


had ordered his ſervant to leave as he 


paſſed the door. It breathed the lan- 
guage of eternal love, and aſſured her, 
that, as he quitted her only to accele- 
rate their union, ſhe might ſoon expect 
his return to claim her promiſed hand. 
Bernard, folding up the letter when he 
had read it, and, putting it in his pocket, 
thus addrefſed his trembling daughter, 
who walted filently her fate ;—* Be- 
ware, my child, how you ſuffer your 
heart to betray your happineſs; truſt 
not to the proteſtations of a.lover. An 


inconſiderate vow is more frequently 


broken than kept; you may be the pre- 
ſent object of Albert's affections, but 
man, by nature inconſtant, can eaſily 


transfer his heart to ſucceſſive objects. 
The world will, probably, ſoon efface 


you from his remembrance: or ſhould 


he even ſtill retain his faith unſhaken, . 


can you flatter yourſelf that his family 
will admit into their ſociety an humble 
yillager, whoſe birth they would proud- 


cry ; 
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ly deem unworthy their alliance? Ne- 
ver {hall my Emma's hand be united to 
a huſband unſanctinned by the authority 


effort, my beloved child, to conquer a 

repoſſeſſion, fatal in its tendency and 
r in its effects. You have never 
yet deceived me, and 1 have that con- 
fidence in your diſcretion which per- 
ſuades me yon will not deviate from the 


ſpot leſs character.“ 
Emma ſunk at the feet of her vene- 
rable father, and, embracing his knees, 
“ Never, never!” exclaimed ſhe, 
while tears rolled down her pale cheeks, 
„ ſhall your child wander from the path 
all her actions; 7 counfels ſhall for- 
tify the weakneſs of her heart, and aſſiſt 


proved by you; and, if ſhe cannot im- 
mediately forget the confpicuous vir- 


A LETTER from Liverpool con- 
F rains the following particulars of 
_ Grahame, | Sts 

On the öth of October, 1800, Capt. 
Grahame failed hence in the Dick for 
Africa, mounting 20 guns, four and fix- 


35th of Oftober he fell in with the le 
Grand Decide French privat eer, mount- 
ing 22 guns on one deck, nine and twelve 
pounders, and 176 men. An action com- 
menced a few minutes paſt one o' clock 
at noon, which was moſt gallantly de- 
fended on both fides, within piſlol-fhot. 


ing and running rigging, bracings, and 


in rags, topmaſts gone, lower maſts erip- 
pled; and ſeveral ſhots betwixt wind and 
water. It was about this time that an 
unfortpnate canniſter- ſliot ſtruck poor 


part of his ſkull ; in this ſituation he 
was carried below. To revenge his 
death, which his brave crew anticipa- 
ted, and for the honour of the Britith 


Dick's colours to the ſtump of the mi- 
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of his parents Make, therefore, every 


awakened in her boſom.“ 


path of rectitude, nor, by a clandeſtine 
conduct, act unworthy of your own. 


of honour.—You fha'l guide and direct 
GALLANT ACTIONS po RING 
the gallant action of the Dick, Capt. 
pounders, and 42 men and boys, On the 
About, five o'clock the Dick's ſtand- 
bow-Jines, were cut to pieces; Fails all 


Grahame, and took away all the upper 


zen-maſt, and they one and all were 
determined to fight the veſſel as long 
as ſhe would ſwim; and without dread 


. 


tues of her loſt Albert, at leaft, ſhe wi 
humble her ambitious hopes, which had 
the preſumption to foar above her ob. 
ſeure birth, and afpire to an alliance to 
which ſhe had no pretenſions, but what 
the delaſive voice of love and Albert 
| Bernard 
folded her in his arms, with all a fa. 
ther's fond delight ; and applauded the 
ſentiments which flowed from a heart 
capable of ſacrificing every inclination 
to that duty which ſhe owed him. 


Emma poſſeſſed a ſtrength of mind ſu- 
perior to her years; and, though ſhe 


tried in vain to forget an object fo ten- 
der ly beloved, ſhe fo far reaſoned herſelf 


intoa per fuaſion, that the friends of Al. 


bert would never conſent to their mar- 
riage, without which ſhe was reſolutely 


determined never to accept his hand, that 
ſhe renounced every idca of being united 
her to ſubdue every ſentiment diſap- 


to him, and baniſhed the ſedueing hope 
of beholding him again. 3 
I be continned.] 

THE PRESENT WAR. Continzed. 
or fear the chief mate and crew foughe 
on till near eight o'clock, having, at that 
tie, their noble captain and ten men 


wounded, their ammunition expended, 
every gun diſmounted, fpars and rig- 
ging thot away, three feet ten inches 


water in the pump well, both pumps 
gomg, veſſel expected to go doven, and 
the enemy upon their quarter in the 


act of boarding, when Captain Gra- 


hame adviſed them, to prevent every 
man from being put to the fword, to 
ſtrike their colours. He delivered up 


the veſſel in the moſt courageous man- 


ner; and even had the preſence of 


mind, to defire the third mate to Ping 


his rifle- piece, piſtols, ſword, &c. over- 
board, ſayipg, no other man fhould ever 


uſe them. He manfully walked over- 
board his own veſſel into the enemy's 


boat, refufing aid or affiſtance, ſaving 
to his men, ** my brave fellows you 
have done your duty like Britons,” add- 
ing (meaning his own veſſel,) © poor 
Dick, thou haft done thy duty likewiſe, 
but obliged to ſtrike to ſuperior force— 


only wiſh thy guns had been heavier 
enſign, one of the brave tars nailed the e F | 


metal.“ 

The French firſt lieutenant was kill- 
ed; the enemy had alſo 27 killed and 
wounded, and ſeveral of her crew died 
after the action. She was much hurt 
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of the convoy. 


convoy, ſhe was attac 


manageable, _ e 
The factory of Oporto made a hand- 
ſome ſubſcription for the whole of the 


in her maſts-and hull, and ſeveral holes 
in the fide which they were obliged to 
plug up with lead. On Grahame's ar- 
rival on-board the le Grand Decide, he 


was allowed a cot in the captain's cabin, 
who behaved to him hke a brother. 


The French doctor attended him night 
and day, his own chief mate was al- 
ways with him, and his crew allowed 
frequently to fre him. He was inſen- 
ſible after the firſt 24 hours, and, on 
the 2 iſt of October, about three o eck 


in the afternoon; he departed this life, 


univerſally reſpected by all who knew 
him. Ile was launched into the deep 
the ſame cveuing, ſewed up in his cot, 
in as decent a manner as the ſituation 
would admit. 


Lis BON, Nov. 21.—La Sophie luop 


of war arrived here a few weeks ago, 
having loſt her convoy from Newfound- 


land ; and the Malbrook ſchooner of 18 


guns and 50 men, cominanded by Lieu- 
tenant Smith, was immedintely ſent out 
to clear the mouth of the Tagus of the 


Spani'h- privaceers which infeſt it, in 


order, thar the fiſh ſhips might run no 
riſk ct capture. In a few days ſhe was 
relieyed, and went upon like ſervice to 


Oporto, off which ſhe fell in with two 
y, On the 23th inſtant in 
the morning, cloſe off the Bar of Opor- 
to, and ſurrounded by veſſels of the 

ked by the Bel- 
lona privateer of Bourdeaux, of 36 
guns and 350 men. An action enſued, 
and continued for two hours within 
piſtol-thot, when the enemy, to avoid 
being captured, put out his {weeps and 
eſcaped. The Malbrook had 12 men, 
including officers, wounded, but none 


| killed. Ker rigging was cut to pieces, 


and the lay on the water wholly un- 


ſhip.'s company, and forwarded a ſtrong 
leiter to the admiralty, m favour of 
her commander. 5 


— > ER 


Extract of a Letter from Captain S. A. 


IWhitney,of the Ship Hiram, dated Fort 


Royal, Martinique, Nov. 22, 1800. 
The Hiram, which, after being twice 


taken and re-taken, arrived the 13th 


inſtant, after being one hundred and 

two days at ſea; the circumſtances arc 

theſe. On the 13th September, being 
Vo. VIII. No, 111. | 
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in long. 55, and lat. 30. I was over- 
taken by a French ſloop of war brig, 
called the Curieuſe, Captain Ratlett, 


from Cayenne, on a cruiſe of two 
months, and then to France, who, af- 


ter an examina'ion of my papers, pro- 
nounced the greater part of my pro- 


perty to be Engliſh; they then took 


out all my people, except my brother, 
one green hand, and a boy of twelve 


years of age, and put on- board two 


officers and eight men, and ordered us 


for Cayenne; and, keeping us company 


for two days, and after robbing us of 


a lower yard, a caſk of water, a ſhip 
glaſs, and ſundry (mall matters, they 


left us. I, on firſt diſcovering her to 
be French, went below, loaded my 
piſtols, and hid them away in a crate of 
ware, which, if I hadnot done, I ſhould 
have loſt them, for no leſs than three 
different times was my trunk ſearched, 
my brother's cheſt, and the cabin all 
over, and they were as cautious AS 


though they read my determination in 


my face, The officers would not allow 
the men to go off deck at any time, and 
they ear, drank, and flept, on deck 


themſelves, never ſuffering but one at 


a time to go off deck; therefore, I 
found I had no other chance but to 
engage them openly by day-light, I 
directed my brother t) have a couple 
of handſpik es in readineſs, and, when 
he ſaw me begin, to come to my aſſiſt- 


ance; therefore, at four o'clock on the 


afternoon of the fourth day after being 


taken, I ſecured my piſtols in my waiſt- 


band, went on deck, and found the 


prize-maſter aſleep on the weather hen- 
coop, his mate at the wheel, and their” 


people on different parts of the main 
deck, my brother and man on the lee 
ſide of the windlaſs; under theſe cir- 
cumſtances I made the attempt, by firſt 
knocking down the mare at the wheel, 


the prize-maſter jumped up fo quick 


that I could get but a "ety {light ſtroke 
at him; he then drew 


out to the quarter rail, and hove him 
overboard, but he caught by the main « 
ſheer, which prevented his going into 


the water; by this time I had the re- 
maining eight upon me, two of whom 


1 knocked backwards off the quarter 
deck; by this time my people got aft 


with handſpikes, and, played their parts 
ſo well, that I was ſoon at liberty again; 
| I then 
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I then drew a piſtol, and ſhot a black 
fellow in the head, who was coming to 
me with a broad axe uplifted ; the ball 


cut him into the ſkull-bone, and then 


glanced, but it ſtunned him, and amazed 


all the reſt, who had no fufpicion of my 


having piſtols. By this time the mate, 


_ whol firſt knocked down, had recover- 


ed, -and got a loaded piſtol out of his 


trunk, and, apparently, fired it directly 


in my man's face, but the ball miſſed 
him; the prize-maſter got on-board 
again, and ſtabbed my brother in the 


moſt valuable goods, ſent them on- 
board the privateer; as her cruize was 
nearly at an end, having ſent off 
men, they hoye overboard all their 
empty water-caſks and lumber of all 
kinds, and filled themſelves as full as 
an egg out of us, not leaving room fr 


their people to ſlcep belew. They 


were two days at work upon us; they 
then took out my brother, man and 
bv, (lcaving me on- board,) and all 
the former French crew, except four 
men, and put on-boarg eleven more'of 
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k ſide, but nor ſo bad as to oblige him to their own men, and after plundering 1 5 
„ give out until we had got the day; in me of part of my clothes, braſs hanging 
. this ſituation we had it pall-mall for compaſs, carpenter's tools, ſpare cord. RE 
i about a quarter of an hour, when at laſt age, deep ſea-line, and many other 3 
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we got them a- running, and followed like ſtores, they left us, ordering us 
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them ſo cloſe, knocking down the 
Hindermoſt as we came up with them, 
until part made their eicape below; 
the reſt then began to cry for mercy, 


which we granted-on their delivering 
up their arms, which confiſted of a dit- 
charged horſcman's piſtol, a midihip- 


man's dirk, a broad-axe, a hand-ſaw, 


and two empty junk bottles. We then. 


- marched them all aft into the cabin, 


and brought them up one ar a time, and 
after examining for knives, &c. we con- 
ii ned them down forward; by this time 


it was quite dark, and my brother was 


obliged to give out, and lay in extreme 
pain for 48 hours, expecting every 


moment to be his laſt, but ke after- 


wards recovered aſtoniſhingly, and was 
ſoon able to keep his watch; my man 
got ſo drunk that I could not keep him 
awake at night, ſo that there was only 
my little boy and I to work the hip, 
watch the French, and attend my bro- 


ther; I kept a French lad upon deck, 


the only one that was not wounded, and 


kept him at the wheel all night; the 
weather was extremely fine, and the 


> Thus we kept poſſeſſion of her 


7 


met with little difficulty. 


'Frenchmea quite peaccable, ſo that [ 


for 
ten days, when we had reached within 


two or three days fail of Savannah, be- 
ing in the lon. of 75, On the 27th of 


September Was again overtaken by a 


French privaceer, from Guad .loupe, 


% 


who, without any ceremony of examin- 
ing papers (enly to find out the con- 


tents of my packages,) came immedi- 
ately on-board, broke open the haiches, 
and filled the deck with bales, trunks, 
gaſes, &c, and, after examining for the 
r ö f 1. 


| EQUIPAZE. 


for Guadaloupe; and, after being 46 
cays longer in their hands, we were 


taken by his majeſty's ſhip Unite, and 


ſent inga Martinique, 


At the battle of Hohenlinden, Dec. 3, 
1800, a brave exploit was performed by 
colonel Williams, formerly diſtinguiſhed 
for his {killful command of the Auſtrian 
flotilla on the lake of Conſtance. This 
officer, who commanded the Auſtrian 
regiment of dragoons of Latour, was 


the mcans of ſaving the Archduke John 


from being wade priſoner, and ſuc. 
cceded in bringing oft all his papers and 

This brilliant affair was of 
the utmoſt danger to Colonel Willbams; 
his orderly dragoon was cut to pieces, 
and two other brave fellows were 
wounded and taken prifoners. The. 


colonel hid four horſes killed under 


him; and the one that brought him off 


was lame from a wound, and was ren- 
dered unſeryiceable; the cJonel was 
wet to the ſkin, and without food or 


change of clothes, his ſervant with his 


portmanteau having been taken pri- 
loner. Mr, Wickham, the Britich mi- 


niſter, with the Auſtrian army, was 
an eye-witneſs to the whole affair. 


Dec. 9. The james and Mary, of 


Blyth, ls Ab Short, in her patlage 
from London, in ballaſt, off Siftet- 


churches, fell in with a French lugger 
privateer, and ſome veſſels, her prizes, 


in company. The Frenchmanordered 


Capt. Short to ſtrike; he anſwered by 
firing his guns, and made directly at 
the privateer to run her down, The 


enemy, ſeeing his deſtruction mult M 
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the conſequence, called out that he had 
ſtruck, and the James and Mary avoid - 
ed the blow; bur, for fear of treachery 
fired a broadſide at the privateer's rig- 
ging, which brought down her top- 
maſts. 

off. The james and Mary then made 


up to one of the prizes, which ſhe-re- 


took. Soon after one of his majeſty's 


armed ſhips came up, took the prize 
under. her own care, put the James 
and Mary's men on-b-ard their own 
veſſel, and then put ſued the French- 
man and his other prize. Capt. Short 
and his crew have deſervedly received 
the higheſt applauſe. | 


On the 22d Dec. 1800, a gallant 
action was fought between the Neſſes, 


by the Ocean of Newcaſtle, Capt. 


Johnſon, on her loaded paſſage to Lon- 
When the Frenchman called to 
him to firike his colours, he nobly re- 


plied, that as long as ho had an ounce 


of powder on-board, he would not 
ſtrike. The battle then became very 


hot; at length the privateer was beat 


The Frenchman then ſheered 


1 


off, having many killed and wounded 


on her decks. We are concerned to 
ſkate that the chief mate of the Ocean 
was killed, by a cannon-ball carrying 
away his head; and one boy ſeverelv 
wounded. The mate left a widow and 
hve ſmall children. | 


 WEymMovuTH, Jan. 11, 1801. On 
Friday morning, at day-break, as the 
Conſtitution hired armed cutter, was 
cruizing to the eaſtward, off Portland, 
which 1s her ſtation, ſhe fell in with 


two large French cutter privatcers. 


and immediately made fail after them. 


The commander ſoon finding them to 


be enemies ſhips, he hoifted out his 
boat, and got all clear for ation. For 
ſome time they run him out to ſco, 


ide, for an hour. 
fuperior in force, but the gallant com- 


after which they tacked towards him, 
and commenced the ac ion, one on cach. 
Both veſſels were 


mander, Lieutenant Faulknor, de- 


fended his cutter, with a valour and 
Kill that do him the higheſt honour, 
and which will no doubt entitle him to 
the notice of the lords of the admi- 
ralty : he had eight of his men killed 
and wounded ; his fails and rigging cut 
to pieces, and his veſſel! totally unma- 
nageable, 


« 


The encmy's cuttets ma- 
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nœuvred in ſuch a manner as to get 
one on the broadſide, and the other on 
the quarter, when they attempted to 
board, but were repulſed by the gallan- 
try of this officer and his fmall crew. 
At }aft one of the cutters made fail and 
{icered off, while the other renewed the 
action with double vigour. Soon after 
the Conſtitution was attacked by them 
both, when the largeſt theered on her 
quarter, and boarded with upwards of 
Oxty men, under a heavy ſhower of 
grape ſhot and muſquetry. The. ſmall 


crew, not amounting to more than 


forty men, being unable to contend 
with luch ſuperior force any longer, 


were obliged to yield, and to ſuffer the 


French to haul down the colours them- 
ſelves. Lieutenant Faulknor givesthe 


higheſt praiſe to his ſhip's ww of 
and particularly to Mr. Richard Mil- 
lan, the maſter, who highly diſtin- 


guiſhed himſelf during the whole of 


the action. They kept up a conſtant. 


fire, even until they were boarded and 
driven from their guns by the French. 
Mr. Millan, and the whole of the 
crew, were taken out and divided be- 
tween the two cutters, The lieute- 


nant had the good fortune to be left on 


board, and was ' yeſterday morning 
brought in here with the cutter, re— 
taken by the Greyhound cuſtom- 


houſe cutter, Captain Wilkinſon, who 


on the alarm from Portland, immedi- 
ately put to ſca, and re- captured her 
the ſame evening, leaving his majeſty's 
thip the Weaſel in chace of the priva- 


teers, and within five or fix miles of 


them : hopes are therefore entertained 
that one or both of them may be taken 
either by this veſſel or by tome other 
of tis majeſty's cruizers. The French 
eſficer who boarded, ſaye, that the 
French had twenty-ſix of their men 
killed and wounded, The cutters 
mounted each 14 guns; one of them 
had 9; men, and the other 80. 
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From an Officer on board La Concorde, 


commanded by Capt. Ryvert Barton, 


dated Plymouth, Feb. 4. 
On che 25th of January, Cape Fi- 
niſterre bearing E. half N. diſtance 25 


leaguss, we diſcovered at night, by 


moon- light, ſeven large ſhips about two 
miles to windward, under eaſy fail, 
ſteering to he weſtward; being on op- 


poſite tacks, two bore up for us. One, 


12 however, 
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however, in a ſhort time reſumed her 
courſe and joined her fleet; the other 
continuing in chace of us, we ſtood on 
until we ſuppoſed the fleet diſtant 
about fix miles; ſomewhat in our tee- 
quarter, when having brought to, we 
made rhe private ſignal, which not be- 
ing anfwered, convinced us ſhe was an 
enemy. When the was within hail, 
and during ſome preliminary conver- 
ſation between the captains, J had an 
opportunity of obſerving her, from 
our comparative ſize, to be a frigate of 


very large dimenſions, with a poop: 


any furt her obſervations were pre- 
vented by a volley of muſquetry, and 
an order to ſtrike to a French frigate. 
She then ranged up on our lee-ſide, 


' receiving and returning our fire as ſhe 


paſſed, till ſhe ſhot ſo far a-head as to 
| bring us on her quarter; in which 1 
fition we kept her warmly and cloſely 


engaged, for about half an hour, hen 


the enemy's fire entirely ceaſed, he re- 
ctiving our broadfides, which brought 
mis boat and other wreck from his tern 
and quarters inte the water, without 


returning a ſhot. From this we cor. 
cluded. that his people had deſerted 


their quarters, and that he had ſurren- 


dered; but we foon found that his at. 
tention was engaged in making his 
eſcape, as we perceived him making 


off from us before the wind. Our 
| braces being ſhot away, fome minutes 


elapſed before we could purſue him; 
and, though every exertion was made 
by Captain Barton, we could not again 
bring him to action. At three in the 
morning we loſt fight of him, and per- 
ceived him again at day- light; but bn 
fleet ſoon appearing to windward, ob- 
liged us to relinquiſh the purſuit and 
ſteer for England. Though the pre- 

{ence of a very fuperior force has de- 

prived the cer and brave crew ct 

la Concorde the honour of adding : 
fine frigate to the Britiſh navy, vet 
the conſciouſneſs of having beate 
ſhip of a much greater force, under 
the exiſting 'circumſtances, muſt. ever 
be a pleaſing reflection to every per- 
ſon belonging to her. ay 5 


— 


scorch axpy ENGLISH FISHERIES. 


THE ſituation of the Britiſh coaſts 


1s the moſt advantageous in the 


World for the catching of fiſh, and it 


muſt therefore ever remain a paradox, 


why fiſh in almoſt every part of the 


kingdom, is, by its price, a luxury. 
The Scottiſh iſlands, particularly thoſe 
to the north and weſt, lie weſt com- 
modtous for carrying on the fiſhing trade 
to perfection; for no country in Europe 


can pretend to come up to Scotland, in 


the abundance of the fineſt fiſh, with 
which its various creeks, bays, rivers, 
lakes, aud coaſts, are repleniſhed. Of 
theſe advantages, the Scotch ſeem, in- 
deed, to have been abundantly ſenſible; 
and their traffic in herrings, the moſt 


valuable of ail the fiſheries, is noticed 


in hiſtory ſo early as the ninth century. 
The frequeni laws which were enacted 
in the reigns of James III. IV. and V. 
diſcover a ſteady and determined zeal 
for the bentft of the native ſubjecs, 


Highlands, and his aſſiduity in explor- 


ipg and founding the harbours, diſco- 


vered a fixed reſolution in that active 


prince, to civilize the inhabitants, to 


promote the valuable fiſherics at their 
doors, and to introduce general indut- 
try. His death, at an early period, an« 
the ſubſequent religious and civil com- 
motions in the kingdom, fruſtratec 
theſe wife deſigns, and the weſtern 
fiſheries remained in their original ſtate 
of neglect. At length, 1602, James VI. 
refumed the national purpoſes which 
had been thus chalked out by his grand- 
father. Three towns, which might 
ſerve as a retreat for the induſtrious, 
and a nurſery for the arts and com- 
merce, were appointed to be built in 
different parts of the Highlands; one 
in Cantire, another in Lochaber, and 


a third in the iſle of Lewis: and, in 


order to draw the inhabitants thither, 
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all the privileges of the royal bor-ughs 
were to be conferred upon them. Find- 
ing it, however, to be no e:fy matter 
to inſpire the inhabitants of thaſe coun- 


— 
c 


and the full reſtoration of the fiſheries, 
which the Duich had latterly found 
means toengroſs, and do honour to the 
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memory of choſe patriots whom modern 
times affeci to call barbarians. 

The expedition of James V. tothe 
Aebrides and weſtern parts of the 


tries vith the love of induſtry; a re- 
ſclution was taken to plant among them 
colonies of people from the more in- 
duſtrious countries, The firſt experi- 
8 | £5, ment 
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authoriſect to ſer u 


ment was made in the iſle of Lewis, 
and as it was advantageouſly ſituate for 
rhe fiſhing trade (a ſouretafrom which 
Scotland ought naturally to derive great 
wealth) the colony tranſported thither 
was drawn out of Fife, the inhabitants 
of xrhich were well ſkilled in that branch 
of commerce. But, before they had re- 
mained there long enough to manifeſt 
the good effects of this inſtitution, the 
iflanders, enraged at fecing their coun- 
tty occupied by theſe intruders, took 
arms, and ſurprifing them in the night 


time, murdered ſome of them, and com- 


oelled the reſt to abandon the ſettle. 
ment. The king's attention being ſoon 


turned to other objets, particularly to 


his ſucce ſſion to the Engliſh crown, we 
hear no more of this ſalutary project. 

The Scottiſh fiſheries were, how- 
ever, reſumed by Charles I. Who or- 
dained an aſſociation of the three King 


doms, for a general hſhing within the 
whole ſeas and coaſts of his majeſty's 


faid kingdoms; and, for tlie govern- 


ment of the {aid aTociation, ordained, 


that there ſhould be a ſtanding come 
mittee choſen and nominated by his 
majeſty, and his ſucceſſors, from time 
to time, &c. Several perſons of diſ- 
tind ion embarked in the defign, which 
the King honoured with his patronage, 
and encouraged by his bounty. He alto 
ordered Lent to be more ſtriqtly obſerv- 
ed; prohibitsd the importation of fiſh 
tak en by forcigners; and agreed to pur- 
chaſe from the company his naval ſtores, 
and the fiſh for his fleets. Thus the 
ſcheme of eſtabliſhing a ſiſhery in the 
Hebrides began to aſſume a favourable 
aſpect; but all the hopes of the 2dven - 
turers were fruſtrated by the breaking 
out of the civil wars, and the very tra- 
gical death of their bene factor. 

In 1661, Charles II. the Duke of 


Vork, Lord Clarendon, and other per- 
ſons of rank and fortune, reſumed the 


buſineſs of the fiſheries, with greater 
vigour than any of their predeceſſors. 
For this purpoſe the moſt Aren laws 
were enacted by the parliaments of 


England and Scotland; in virtue of 


which, all materials uſed in, or depend- 
Ing upon, the fiſheries, were exempted 
from all duties, exciſes, or impoſts u hat- 
ſoe ver. In England, the company were 
a lottery, and to 
have a voluntary collection in all 'pariſh 
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churches; houſes of entertainment, as 
taverns; inns, alehouſes, were to take 


one or more barrels of herrings, at the 


ſtated price of thirty ſhillings per bar- 
rel; alio 28. 6d. per barrel was to be 
paid to the ſtock of this company, on all 
imported fiſh taken by foreigners. Some 
Dutch families were alſo invited, or per- 
mitted, to ſettle. at Stornaway: the 
herrings cured by the royal Engliſh 


company gave general ſatis faction, and 
as mentioned above, brought a high 


price for thoſe days. Every circum- 


ſtance attending this new cftabliſhment 


ſeemed to be the reſult of a judicious 
plan and thorough knowledge of the 
buſinefs, when the neceffities of the 


king obliged him to withdraw his ſub= 
ſcription or bounty; which gave ſuch. 
umbrage to the parties concerned, that 


they foon after diffolved. . 
In 1577, a new royal company was 


iiblithed in England, at the head of 
which was the Duke of York, the Earl 


of Derby, &c. Beſide all the priviteges 


which former companies had enjoyed, 
the king granted this new company a 


perpstuity, with power to purchaſe 
lands; and alſo 20l. to be paid them an- 
nually, out of the cuſtoms of the port 


of London, for every dogger or buſs 


they thould build and ſend out for ſeven 
years to come. 
immediately advanced, and afterward 
1600]. more. This ſmall capital was 
ſoon exhauſted in purchaſing and fit- 
ting out buſſes, and other incidental exe 
The company made, how- 
ever, a ſucceſsful beginning: and one 
of their doggers or buſſes actually took 


and brought home 32,000 cod-fiſh ; 


other veſſels had alſo a fav ourable fiſh 
ery. Such favourable beginnings might 
have excired freſh ſubſcriptions, when 


an unforeſeen event ruined the whole 


deſign beyond the poſſibility of diſco- 


very. Moſt of the buſſes had been built 


in Holland, and manned with Dutch- 
men; on which pretenoe the French, 
who were then at war with Holland, 


ſcized fix out of ſeven veſſels, with their 


cargoes and fiſhing tackle; and the 
company, being now in debt, fold in 
1680 the remaining ftores, &c. A 
number of gentlemen and merchants 
raiſed a new ſubſcription of 60, oool. 


under the privileges and immunities of 


the former charter. This attempt alſo 


came 


A ſtock of 10,9 80l. was 
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came to nothing, owing to the death of 


the king, and the troubles of the ſub- 


ſequent reign. | 1 

Soon after the revolution, this buſi- 
neſs Was again reſumed, and upon a 
more extenhve ſcale ; the propoſed ca- 
pital being 300, oool. of which 100,000]. 


was to have been raiſed by the ſurviv- 
Ing patentees or their ſucceſſors, and 
200, oool. by new ſubſcribers. Copies 


of the letters patent, the conſtitution of 
the company, and terms of ſubſcrip- 
tion, were lodged at ſundry places in 


London ayd Weſtminſter, for the pe. 
ruſal of the public, while the (ubfcrip- 
tion was filling. It is probable that 


king William's partiality to the Dutch 
fiſheries, the ſucceeding war, or both 


of theſe circumſtances, fruſtrated this 


new attempt; of which we have no 


" further account in that reign, or ſince, 


The Scotch parliament had alſo, 


during the three laſt reigns, paſſed ſun- 
dry acts for erecting companies and 


promoting the ſiſheries; but the inteſ- 
tine commotions of that country, and 


the great exertions which were made 
for the Darien eſtabliſhment, enfeebled 


all other attempts, whether collectively 


or by individuals, within that kingdom. 


In 1749, his late majefly, having, at 
the opening of the parhament, warmly 
recommended the improvement of the 


fiſheries, the houſe of commons 155 
e 


pointed a committee to enquire intot 


ſtate of the herring and white fiſheries, 


and to conſider of the moſt probable 
means of extending the fame. All 
ranks of men were elevated with an 
idea of the boundleſs riches, that would 


flow into the kingdom from this ſource. 


A ſubſcription of 500,000l. was imme 
diately filled in the city, by a body of 
men who were incorporated for ten- 
ty-one years by the name of © The 
Society of the Free Britiſh Fiſhery.““ 
very encouragement was held out by 


government, both to the ſociciy and to 


individuals, who might embark in this 
national buſineſs. A bounty of 36s. 


per ton, was to be paid annualiy out of 
the cuſtoms, for fourteen years, to the 
owners of all decked veſſels or buſſes, 


from twenty to eighty tons burthen, 
which ſhould be built after the com- 


mencement of the act, for the uſe of, 
and fitted out and employed in, the 
ſaid fiſheries, whether by the ſociety 
or any other perſons, At the fame 
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time numerous pamphlets and newf's 
paper eſſays came forth; all pretend. 
ing to elucidate the ſubject, and tv con- 
vince the public with what facility the 
herring fiſheries might be transferred 


from Dutch to Britin hands. This 


proved, however, a more arduous taſk 
than had been foreſeen by ſuperficiat 
ſpeculators. The Dutch were frugal! 
in their expenditures and living; per- 
fect maſters of the arts of fiſhing and 
curing, which they had carried to the 
greateſt height and perfection. They 
were in full poſſeſſion of the Euro- 


pean markets; and their iſh, whether 


deſerving or otherwiſe, had the repu- 
tation of ſuperior qualities to all others 
tak en in our ſeas. With ſuch adran- 
tages, the Dutch not only maintained 


their ground againſt this formidable 
company, but had alſo the pleaſure of 


ſceing the capital gradually ſinking, 
without having procured an adequate 


return to the adventurers; notwith— 


ſtanding various aids and efforts of go- 
verninent from time to tirue in their fa- 
vour, particularly in 1757, when an ad- 


rance of 208, per ton was added to the 


bounty. ; 
In 1786, the public attention was 
again called to the tate of the Britith 


fiſheries, by the ſaggeſiions of Mr. 


Dempſter, in the houſe of commons, 
and by different publications that ap- 
peared upon the ſubject : in conſequence 


of which a committee was named to en- 


quire into the buſineſs. To that com- 
mittee it appeared, that the beſt way of 
improving the fiſheries was to encou- 
rage the inhabitants living neareſt to 


the ſeat of them to become ſiſhers: and 
it being found that the north-weſtern 


coaſt of the kingdom, though abound- 


ing with filth and with fine harbours, 
was utterly deſtitute of towns, a cor- 
Poration was formed, by the name of 
„ The Britiſh Society for extending of 


the Fiſherics, and improving the Sca- 


coaſts of this kingdom ;*' and they were 
enabled to ſubſcribe a joint ſtock, to 
purchaſe lands, and build thereon free 
rowns, villages and ſiſhing tations, in 


the Highlands and iſlands of Scotland. 


Conſiderable. progreſs has been made in 


this ſcheme, and it is not to be doubted 
that it will ultimately tend to the in- 


creaſe of this important article, whe- 


ther conſidered with reſpect to diet, or 
as a ſource of wealth aud induſtry. 
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ANECDOTES or Tus EMPEROR PAUL. 


HE prince whom Paul appears 
to have choſen for the prototype 

of his reign and actions, is Frederic 
William, father of the great king of 
Pruſſia. The ſame auſterity of man- 
ners, and the fame paſſion for ſoldiers, 
are found in the Ruſhan aurocrate. 
It js ſaid, that the people of Paris, 
crowding to ſee Paul, then 2 youth, 
cried, © My God, how ugly he is!“ 
and that he had the good ſenſe to 
laugh at it. He is greatly changed; 
or rather, he now dares ſhew bimſelf 
what perhaps he was already. : A poor 
ſoldier, in the agony of his ſufferings 
under the cane, by Paul's orders, for 


a trifling fault in his exerciſe, cried. 
out in deſpair, * Curſed baldhead ! 
curſed baldhead !'' The enraged au- 
ocrate gave orders that he ſhould ex- 


pire under the knour. 


' He is not improved ſince he is grown - 


old, bald, and wrinkled. The em- 
preſs appears by his fide like one of 
thoſe beautiful women wno are paint- 
ed with a little deformed blackamoor 
near them, as a contraſt to their dig- 
nity and grace. The ſingularity which 


he affects in his dreſs, and the ſeverity 
of his manners, add greatly to his de- 
formity. _ | 


We ſhall here ſubjoin ſome traits, 
which will ſerve to deſcribe Paul by 


his own actions; and will prove, that, 


when grand duke, he announced what 
we have ſeen of him ſince his acceſſion. 

Near his caſtle of Payl-fsky he had 
a terrace, from which he could fee 
all the centinels, whom he delighted 
to ſtation about him wherever there 
was room for a ſentry-box. On this 
covered terrace he ſpent a part of each 
day, and obſerved with a ſpying-glaſs 
all that was pafling about him. Often 
he ſent a ſervant to a ſentinel, to or- 
der him to button or unbutton a little 


more of his coat, to keep his muſket 
higher or lower, to walk at a greater 


or leſs diſtance from his ſentry-box. 
Sometimes he would go himſelf nearly 
half a mile, to give theſe important 
orders, and would cane the ſoldier, or 
Put a ruble into his pocket, according 
as he was angry or pleaſed with hjm. 

Paylofsky was an open village; yet 


guards were appointed, who wrote 


down the names of all who entered it 
or went out of it, and who were obliged 
to tell whence they came, whither 
they were going, or what they wanted, 
Every evening each houſe was viſited, 


to learn if there were any. ſtrangers. 


Every man who wore a round 
bat, or had a dog with him, was ar- 
reſted, The village, which had been 


much frequented becauſe of its beauti- 


ful fituation, ſoon became a deſert; 
perſons gurned out of their way to 
avoid itz and, when Paul was per- 
ceived at a diſtance, he was carefully 
ſhunned. Theſe circumſtances in- 
creaſed his diſpleaſure and ſuſpicions, 
and he often cauſed the perſons, who 
thus ſought to avoid him, to be pure 
ſued and queſtioned, | 
One day he put all the officers of 
his battalion under arreſt, becauſe they 
had faluted him aukwardly in filing 


off after their drill, and he ordered 


them to be called out for eight days 
ſucceſſively to file off and ſalute before 
him, ſending them regularly back to 
the guard-houſe till they were able to 
perform according to his fancy. : 
_ Exercifing one day his regiment of 


cuiraſhers, the horſe of an officer threw. 


him. Paul ran furiouſly towards him, 
crying, „Get up, raſcal.''—*© Your 


highneſs, I cannot ; I have broken my 


leg.“ Paul ſpat upon him, and retired 
ſwearing. | Lu 
Patling at another time unexpect- 
edly and ſecretly by one of his guard- 
houſes, the officer, not knowing him, 
did not order out his men: upon 
which he inſtantly turned back, boxed 


the ears of the officer, and ordered. 


him to be diſarmed, and put under 
arreſt, „%% NC, SL 
One day, travelling from Tzarſko- 
ſelo to Garſhina, of which the road 
was in the middle of a marſhy foreſt, 
he fuddenly recolle&ted ſomething, 
and ordered the coachman to return, 


„ Prefently, your highnefs,”” ſaid the 


coachman ; © the road is here too nar- 
row.“ —“ How, raical,” cried Paul, 
won't you turn immediately?“ The 


coachman, inſtead of anſwering, haſ- ; 


tened to a ſpot where it was poſſible to 


comply: Paul, however, called to his 


equerry, and ordered him to arreſt and 
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puniſh the rebellious coachman. The 
equerry aſſured him that he would 
turn in a moment. Paul flew into a 
paſſion with the equerry alſos © You 


are a pitiful ſcoundrel like himſelf,” 


faid he, * Let him overturn the car- 
riage, let him break my neck, but let 


him obey me, and turn the inſtant 1 


command. him,” During the diſpute 
the coachman ſucceeded in turning, 
but Paul had him chaſtifed on the (pot. 


Since his accetſion, one. of his. hot fes 


Kumbled with him in one of the ſtreets 


of Peterſburg : he alighted immediate- 


ly, held a ſort of council with his at- 
rendants, and the horſe was condemned 
to receive fifty laſhes. with a whip. 


Paul cauſed them to be given on the 
fpot, before the populace, and counted 


Himſelf rhe ſtrokes, ſaying, * There, 
Hr, that is for having ſtumbled with 
the emperor.” | 8 Be's 
2 CHARLES IX. KING or FRANCE. 
TT HIS prince ſucceeded tothe throne 


in 1560, when only in the ele- 


venth ycar of his age; and was declar- 
ed of age when he entered his four- 
teenth, though an edit of Charles V. 
had extended the regal minority until 


the king ſhould have- completed four- 


teen years. But Catharine de Medi- 


cis, the regent, in defiance of this edict, 


procured an act from the parliament of 
3 which declared the minority of 


her ſon expired ; the parliament of Pa- 
ris at firſt rejeccied this innovation; but 
Charles himſelf reprimanded them in 


fuch ſevere language for their preſump- 

tion, as reduced them to c mphlance. 
Exer reſtleſs and inſidious, Catharine. 

prevailed on Charles to undertak ea pro- 


greſs through his dominians ; at Bay- 


onne he was met by his ſiſt er the Queen 


of Spain, attended by the Duke of Al- 


va; the interview laſted above three 
weeks; but, while the hours of it ſeem- 
ed devoted) to diſhpation and feſtiwity, 


they were diligently improved by the 


gqucen- mother in ſecret and frequent 


conferences with the Duke of Alva for 
the extirparion of the reformed; that 


nobleman, ſtern and, unrelenting, re- 
commended meaſures the moſt ſangui- 


nary 2pd arbitrary; and, unfortunate- 
ty for Frauce, his. counfels made but 


my 


ro, deep an impreflion on the mind of 


CHARLES IX. KING or FRANCE. 


met in the gardens a man with a round 


One day, when only grand duke, lie 


hat, who wiſhed to avoid him. Pau! 
cauſed the man to be brought before 
him, and found that he was a clock. 
maker, .who came to repair his time- 
keepers. After having at great lengtl, 
remounſtrated with him on the indecen. 
cy of round hats, he aſked his wife for 
ſome pins, and raiſing the flaps of the 


hat, cocked it himſelf, and then re. 


placed u upon the head of its owner, 
To balauce this multitude of abtur. 


dities, he exhibits many traits of hit. 


manity : the penſions which he has bet. 
towed on the unfortunate, the hoſpitals 


which he has founded for his ſolgicrs, 


the provifions which he diſtributes 
among his poor officers, and other acts 
of benevolence and juſtice, atteſt tha: 


he deſerves the character rather of 2 
capricious than a bad m 


an, 


7 


Catharine. Hence the maſſacre of St. ; 


Bartholomew, and the continual perſc- 


cution of the Proteſtants, throughout 


almoſt the whole of this reign. By the 


death of Montmorency, the office of 
conſtable had become vacant ; but the 
king, jealous of his authority, coldly re- 
jected the different ſolicitations of his 


aſpirmg courtiers. Even the importu- 


nities of Catharine for her favourite ſon 
Henry were, on this occaſion, ineffec- 
tual; and **{ want no perſon to carry 


my ſword; 1 am well able to carry 


it myſelf;” was the expreſſive reply 
of Charles. As the character of the 
outhful monarch began with years to 


unfold itſelf, he diſplayed an ardent 


thirſt of glory, a mind bold and pene- 
trating, and a munificence truly loyal : 


but theſe qualities were darkened by 
an education vicious and corrupt. The 


Mareſchal de Retz had taught him to 
inter mingle his converſation with the 
- moſt blaſphemous imprecations; and 
- Catharine had early trained him in 


the arts of diſſimulation, ſo fatal to his 


. honour and repoſe. | 


After many actions between the Pro- 
teſtants and the King's troops, a freth 
treaty was ſigned at St. Germain in 
Laye. The articles of this treaty were 


as favourable to the reformed as their 
moſt zealous partizans could with. . - 
e e edicte 
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edits in their favour were confirmed, 
they were reſtored to all their employ - 
ments and dignities, and were per- 


mi ted to retain poſſeſſion for two years 


of Rochelle, La Chari é, Montauban, 
2nd Coignac. Terms fo highly advan- 
tag.ous might well excite the doubts 


of the moſt cautious; but the king 
himſelf affected ſo warm a diſpohtion 


to eſtabliſh tranquillity, and maintain= 
ed fo reſerved a countenance to the 


Guiſes, as effectually dithpated all ful- | 
picions, and entangled the Proteſtants. 


tn the fatal net which the ariful genius 
of Catharine had woven for theic def-— 
truction. | 

Convinced at length of the imprac- 


ticability of exti-pating the Calviniſts 


by open force, the concealed under the 
moſt flattering appearances the moſt 
perfidious deſigns; aud Charles to) rea- 
dity yielded his conſent to the dark and 
ſanguinary fyſtem. Each day ſeemed 
to afford ſome new proof of his aver- 
ſion to the Guiſes, and his reſpect for 
the reformed, o ſtrengthen the union 
of the two parties, he propoſed the 
marriage of his fiſter Margaret with 


the King of Navarre; he had before 


united himſelf ro the Archduchefs Eli— 
zaberh, daughter of the Emperor Max- 
imian II. and the diitruſt of the hu— 
gonvts had been excited by the myſte- 


rious death of that queen; public ru— 


mour attributed her fate to poiſon, aud 
the practices of Catharine, However, 
every tcltimony of the muſt reſpectful 


and cordial friend vip was ftud.ouſly 


conferred on the Calviniſt nobles, and 
their leader; the nuptuals of rhe King 
of Navarre with the Princeſs Marga- 


ret were ſolemnized with roval mag- 


niticence;- thoſe of Henry prince ef 
Conde with Mary of Cleves ſeemed 
deſigned to extinguich the eamiiy of 
the two families of Bourbon and Lor- 
raine, and every thing beſpoke the ar- 
dent defire of the king to maintain the 
public traaquility. Vet, amidſt theſe 
exrernal demonſtrations of amity, Co- 
lieni was repeatedly warned that Ca- 


tharine and hier ſon nouriſhed ſome 
dark and fatal ſcheme of revenge; but 
with that greatneſs of mind that cha- 


racteriſed him he replied, that he 
would rather ſuffer himſelf to be drag- 
ged through the ſtreets of Paris, than 


renew the horrors of a civil war and 


Vol. VIII. No. 111. 
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calamities, The Mareſchal de Mounts 
morence, who inherited his father the 
conſtable's caution, but profeiled the 
do&riies of the reformed, under pre- 
tence of indifpoftition obtained leave to 
retire to his caſtle of Chantilly, and cle 


caped the perfidious artyices of Catha- 


rine, and the deadiy hatred of the 
houſe of Guife. | e 
As a prelude to the fatal waſſacr 
of St. Bartholo new, it had been deter- 
mined immedia-ely to venture on the 
aſſaſſination of the admiral. 
ſlowly returned from the palace of the 
Louvre to his own houſe, engaged in 
the peruſal of ſome papers, ( Auguſt 
22, 1571,) he was wounded by two 
balls; one broke the fore finger of his 
right hand, the other 1,dged in his left 
arm near the elbow, Without betray- 


ing any emotion, he calmly pointed to 


a houſe whence the ſhot came, but the 
aſfaflin had already eſcaped by a poſ- 
tern door, and Coligni was conveyed 
home by his mournful attendants; the 
king received the news with the moſt 
furious indignation, exclaiming with 
his uſu imprecations, “ Shall I never 
be at peace! Wat, always new trou= 
bles!!“ He inſtantly quitted the game 
at tengis at which he was engaged, and 
repaired to the adrairal's apartment, 


whom he affected to corfole with pro- 


feſſions of regard and deaunciations of 


vengeance. Among other compliments 


the king paid him the following: You 


have received the wound, but it is 1 


who ſuffer ;”* defiring, a: the ſame time, 
that he would order his friends to quar- 


ter about his houſe, and promiſing to 


hinder the Catholics from entering that 
quaiter after ir was dark. This ſatis- 
fed the ad:viral of tho king's fincerity 


and hi..dered him from complying with 
the defires of his frieads, who would 


hive carried. him av ay, and who were 
ſtrong enough to have forced a paſſage 
out of Paris if they had attempted it. 
In the evening, the queen-mother, 
Catharine de Medicis, held a cabinet- 
council to fix the execution of the maſ- 
ſacre af the Prateſtauts, which had 
been long meditated. The perſons of 
which this council was compoled, were, 
Heury duke of Anjou, the king's bro- 


ther; Gonzagua duke of Nevers; 


Henry of Angouleſme, grand prior of 
| EE. France, 
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tained fo lately by his careſſes. 


duced him to conſent. 


the admiral's houſe. 
open the doors, the foremoſt of the af. 
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France, and baſtard brother'ofthe king; 
the Marſhal de Tavannes; and Albert 
de Gondi count de Rhetz. 


Duke of Guiſe, to whom the adminiſ— 
tration had bcen entirely confided du- 
ring the former reign, The guards 
were appointed to be in arme, and the 
city-officers were to Giſpoic the militia 
to execute the king's orders, of Which 
the ſignal was the ringing of a bell near 
the Louvre. Some ſay, that when the 
hour approached, which was that of 
midnight, the king grew undetermin— 


ed: that he exprefied his herror at 


thedding fo much blood, eſpecially con- 
fidering that the people whom he was 
going to deſtroy were his ſulje&s, who 
had come t; the capital at his command, 
and in confidence of his word : and par- 
ticularly the admiral, whom he had de- 
The 
queen-mother, however, reproacked 
him wit! his cowardice, and repreſent- 
ed to him the great danger he was in 
from the Proteſtants; which ar lait in- 


by 8 D 
others, however, the king himfelf urged 


on the maſſecre ; and, when it was pro- 


ofed to him to take off only a few of 


the heads, he cricd out, !f any are 
to die, let there net be one left to re- 
proach me with breaci of faith.“ 


As ſoon as the fatal bell tofled, a body 
of Swiſs troops, of ihe Ca holic reli. 
gion, headed by the Duke of Guile, the 
Chevalier d'Angouleſme, accompanied 
by many perſons of quality, attacked 
Having forced 


ſaſſins ruſhed into his apartment; and 


one cf them aſked if he was Coligni 


To this he anſwered that he was; add- 
ing, © Young wan, reſpect theſe grey 


hairs :*? 


chevaiier, growing impatient beiow 


ſtairs, cried out to know if the buſineſs 


was done; and, being told that it was, 
commanded that the bedy ſhould be 
thrown out at the window, As foon 
as it fell on the ground, the chevalier, 
or (as ſome ſay) the Duke of Guiſe, 
wiping the blood off the face, kicked it 


with his foot. The body was then 


abandoned to the fury of the populace ; 
who, after a ſerics of indignities, diag - 


/ WE — — - — Tr pry AP. — — — Y 


de The di- 
rection of the whole was given to the 


Accordino to 


to which the aflathn replied by 
running him through the body with his 
ſword. The Duke of Guile and the 


ged it to the common galluws, to which 


they chained it by the feet, the head 


being cut off and carried to the queen. 


mother; who, it is ſaid, cauſed it to be 


embalmed and ſent to Rome. The 
king himſelf went to ſee the body hang 
upon the gibbet, where, a fire being 
kindled under it, part was burnt aud 


the reſt ſcorched, 


The queen-mother came tothe win. 
dow to enjoy the dreadful ſcenes that 
were acting in the ſtreets; and the 


king, ſeeing the Proteflants who lodg. 


ed on the other fide of the river fiying 
for their lives, called for his long gun, 
and fired upon them. In the ſpace of 
three or four days, many thouſands were 
deſtroyed in the city of Paris, by the 
moſt cruel deaths which malice 1: ſeif 
could invent. Peter Ramus, profeſſor 
of philoſophy and mathematics, after 
being robbed of all he had, his belly be- 
ing firſt ripped open, was thrown out 
of a window. This ſo much affected 
Denis Lambin the king's profeſſor, that, 
though a zealous Catholic, he died of 
terror. The firſt two days, the king 
denied 1t was done by his orders, and 
threw the whole blame on the houſe of 
Guife: but, on the 25th of Auguſt, he 
went tothe paritament, avowed It, was 
c:mplimented upon 1t, and directed a 
proceſs againſt the admiral, by which 
lie was ftigmati:ed as a traitor, Two 
innocent gentlemen ſuffered as his ac. 
complices in a pretended plot againſt 


the life of the king, in order o fet the 


crown on the head of the Prince ef 


Condé. They were execuicd by torch- 


light; and the king and the queen- 
mother (with the King of Navarte and 
the Prince of Conde by force) wie 
ſpeQators of this horrid fact; and they 
alſo aſſiſted at the Jubilee to thank God 
for the execution of ſuch an infamous 
deſi gu. 1 5 

Ihe maſſacre was not confined to the 
city of Paris alone. On the eve of St. 
Bartholomew, orders had been ſent to 
the governors of provinces to fall upon 
the Proteſtants themſelves, and to let 


loote the people upon them: and, tho 


an edict was publiſhed before the end 
of the weck, aſſuring them of the king's 
protection, and that he by no means 
deßgned to exterminate them becauſe 
of thcir religion, yet private orders 
were ſent, of a nature directly con- 
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rrary; in conſequence of which, the 
maſſacre, or Cas, in alluſion to the Si- 
cilian veſpers, it was now ſty led) the 
matips of Paris, were repeated in 
Meaux, Orleans, Troyes, Angers, 


Thoulouſe, Rouen, and Lyons; ſothat 


in the ſpace of two months thirty thou- 
ſand Proteſtants were butchered. The 
next year Rochelle, the only ſtrong 
fortreſs which the Proteſtants held in 
France, was beſieged, but was not taken 
without the lofs of twenty-four thou- 
ſand of the Catholics who beſheged nt. 
The mind of Charles was juſtly filled 
with anxiety, when he underſtood that 
his youngeſt brother, Francis duke of 
Alengon, bold, turbulent, and faithleſs, 
had united himſelf in a ſecret league 
with the King of Navarre. He now 
began to awake from that guilty deli- 
rium into which the counſels of his mo- 
ther had plunged him; and, while he 
ſurveyed the dreary proſpect around 
him, he found the infidelity of his ſub- 
jects vindicated by his own treacherons 


example. He was equally jealous of 


the Duke of Anjou, as he was diftruſt- 
ful of the Duke of Alengon ; and he 
received with ſatisfact ion the envoys 
which called the former ro the throne 
of Poland, Charles embraced the pre- 
tence afforded by the elevation of his 
brotliier, to conclude a new treaty with 
the reformed, ſcarcely luis favourable 


to them than the three preceding; but 


to this treaty they never truſted, 

The ſmall remnant of the reigu of 
Charles was afflicted by civil commo— 
tion and fraternal diſcord. The con- 
federacy of the Duke of Alengon with 
the King of Navarre reſtore the cou - 
rage of the hugonots; and La Nuuz? 
and Montgomery re-afſembled their 
diſmayed and ſcattered party, But the 
meatures of Francis and Henry were 
detected by the vigilance of Catharine, 
their perſons were cl ſely guarded, aud 


they were ſeverely examined in the 


POETRY, 


ODE FoR THE NEW YEAR, 1801. 
By Henay Jaurs Pyr, Eſq. Poet 
Laureat. 


ROM delug'd Earth's uſurp'd domain, 
When Ocean ſought his native bed, 


N 
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preſence of the king himſelf. The 
Mareſchal de Montmorenci and de 
Coffe were arreſted as their accom- 
plices ; andthe Count de Montgomery, 
inveſted in Domfront, was compelled to 
ſurrencer by the Mareſchal de Matig- 
non. On his capitulation he had ſtipu- 
lated for his life; but Catharine, after 
the death of Charles, paid little regard 
to the convention, and ſacrificed him to 
the memory of Henry II. 

The detection of ſecret conſpiracy, 


or the defeat of open revolt, could not 
check the progreſs of diſcaſe which with 


rapid ſtrides preſſed towards the diſſo- 
lution of the king. Ever fince the fa- 
tal maſſacre of St. Bartholomew, his 
countenance had been marked with a 
ſettled gloom, and his mind had been 


torn by contending paſſions. He had 


been deeply affected by the late in- 
trigues of his brother the Duke of 
Alcngon, and the King of Navarre ; 
and, though he hated tne hugonots, he 
equally dreaded the aſpiring families of 
Guife and Montmorenci. Awakened 
to the ignominy with which the perfi- 
dious counſels of Catharine had obſcured 
his fame, he was determined in future 


to reign independent and alone; but 


theſe retolutions were unfortunately 
adopted too late for the tranquillity of 
France. Every day proclaimed ſome 
new and fatal ſymptom; a ſlow and in- 


ternalfever exhauſted his ſtrength, and 


blood v0zed even out of the pores of 
his ſkin. His conſtitution, however 
ſtrong, was unequal to the conſtant 
drain; and in the twenty-third year ot 


his age be yielded up his life and crown, 


A. D. 1574. His laſt hours were em- 
pioyed with dignity aud compoſure 
te expired at the moment when his pe- 
nettation, his judgment, and his expe- 
rience, might have remedied the ills in 
which the evil genius of his mother 
nad involved hls country, 
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Emerging from the ſhrinking main, 
Rear'd many a mountain iſle its head: 

Encircled with a billowy zone, 

Fair Freedom marked them for her own; 

Let the vaſt Continent obey 

A ruthleſs maſter's iron {yyay, 
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Uncheck'd by aught from pole to pole, 

Where ſwollin ambitious torrents roll; 

Thofe feats to tyrants I reſign— 

Here be my bleſs d abode, the iſland reign 
be mine.“ 


f 


Hating the fane where Freedom ſat en- 


\hrin'd, 
Graſping at boundleſsempire o'er mankind, 
Behold, from Suſa's diſtant towers 


The Eaſtern Deſpot ſends his mighty pow 


ers: 

Grecia, through all her rocky coalt, 

Aſtoniſh'd views the giant hoſt; 

Not the fam'd Strait, by bleeding heroes 
barr'd, 


Nor Cecrop's walls, her hallow'd altars 


guard— — 
While each bold inmate of the ifl-s 
On inroad's baffled effort ſmiles; 
From every port, with cheering found, 
Swells the vindictive pæan round, 
And Proud Salamis, from her ſea-pirt ſhore, 
dees o'er the hoſtile fleet th” indignant ſurges 
roar. 


Fiercer than Perſia's ſcepter'd lord, 
More num'rous than the battled train, 


Whoſe thirſty {ſw arms the ſea-broad rivers. 


drain, 


Lo! ! Gallia's plains diſgorge their madd'n- 


ng hord ! 
Wide in Eur opa's trembling lands, 


Victorious ſpeed the pied roms bands; 


Where'er they {pread their powerful (way, 


Fell Defolation marks their way; 


Unhurt, amid a warring world, alone, 
BrITAN NA fits ſecure, firm on her iſland 
throne. 


When thunders roar, when lightnings fly, 
When howling tempeſts fake the ſky, 


Js more endear'd the ſhelt” ring dome, 
More '{weet the ſocial joys of home: 
Fondly her eye, lo! Albion throws 


On the tried partner of her weal and woes; 


Each tie to cloſer union draws, 
By mingled rights, and mingled laws; 


Then turns adverſe from Gallia's guilty 


field, 


And tears, iin generous pride, the lilies 


from her ſhield. 


Also and Erlv's kindred race, 

Long as your ſiſter iſles the ſeas 5 race, 

Long as the circling tides your ſhores that 
lave, 


5 Waft your united banners o'er hs wave, 


Wide thro” the deep commercial wealch to 
| ſpread, 
Or hurl deſtruction on the oppreſlor- s head. 


May heaven on each unconquer'd nation 


ſhower 


Eternal concord, ald increaſing power; 
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And, as in hiſtory's awfal page, 
Immortal Virtue ſhall proclaim 
To every clime, through every age, 
Imperial GzoRGE's patriot fam; 
That parent care ſhall win her warmeſt 
im.les, 
Which rear'd, *mid ocean's reign, the em. 
95 of the iſle „„ 


— 


TRE NEW CENTURY. 
In Alluſion to Mr. Pye's Odes and Pre- 
face for the Year 1800. ] 


« PIRIT of Truth,“ afſift, inſpire my 
lays, 


To clear the town ſrom doubt's uncertale 


maze: 
Men who have drunk the Heliconian ſtr eam; 
Men who have fathom'd Lear ning's deep. 
eſt mine, 


Now boldly ſwear {moſt ſurely they mul! 


dream); 

One Hundred Years are only Ninety-nine 
They allo think it certain as the Sun. | 
A Year's complete the moment *tis begun 
Much do ] fear, tho? theſe ſagacious men, 
If ow'd eleven pounds, would not take ten 
Suppole, too, they were travelling the road, 
And had eight miles to reach their friend's 

abode, 

They'd find the diſtance wasnot wholly gone. 
The inſtant they had reach'd the ſeventh ſtone! 
Oh! then, my Muſe, devoid of dread 0? 

5 - A | 

Proclaim this truth aloud, 

To all the lift ning croud, _ 
To-day begins a Cent' ry and a year! 


And ay, if aſk'd the cauſe, the rea ſon why * 


Eighteen hundred years being now gone by: 

'Tis evident and clear tio Common Senſe, 

Fre Nineteenth Century muſt noco commence. 
J. AN. I, 1801. 


LONDON NEWS. 
EBRU ARY 2. We mentioned in 
dur laſt, that the firſt ſeſſion gt 
the parliament of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland had been 
opened by c-mmiſh 1n.— Between two 


and three o'clock this day his majeſty 


came down to the houfe of peers, and 
while the ſpeaker, and ſeveral mem- 
bers of the hows of commons attend - 
ed at the bar, his majcity delivered the 
following ſpecch from the throne :— 
My lords and gentlemen, © 
At a criſis ſo important to the inter- 


eſts of my people, 1 derive great ſatiſ- 


faction from being enabled, for the 
firſt time, to avail myſelf of the advice 
and ahitance ct the Pruner of my 
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Fnited Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland, This memorable ara, dit. 


. * 8 4 2 i 
tinguiſhed by the accomplithment of 3 


meaſare caſculated to augment and 
conſolidate the ſtrength aid-relources. 
of the empire, and to cement more” 
cloſely the intercſts and. affections of 
my ſnbjeas, will, I truſt, be cqually 
marked with that vigour, energy, and 
firmneſs, which the circumſtances of 
our preſent. fituation peculiarly re- 
quite. 

The unfortunate courſe of events 
on the continent, and the conſequences 
which muſt be expected to refult from 
it, cap not fail to be matter of anxiet; 
and concern to all who have a uit 


fecling for t he ſecurity and indepcud- | 


ence of Europe. Your aſtonithment 
as well as your regret muſt be excited 
by the conduct of thoſe powers whole 
attention at ſuch a period, appears to 
be more engaged in endea: ours ty 
weaken the-paral force of the Britith 
empire, which has hitherto oppotcd 
to powerful an obſtacle to the inordinate 
ambition of France, than in concerts 
ing the means of mutual defence 
againſt their common and inercaſing 
danger. The repreſertations which I 
directed to de made to the court of 
Peterſburgh, in conſequence of the out- 


rages committed 3gaintt the faips, 


property, and perſons, of my ſubjecto, 
have deen treated with the utmott al- 
reſpect; and the proceedings of wii! 
1 complan have been ages ruvated by 
ſubſequent acts of mjuitice and vio- 
lence. Under theſe circumitances a 
convention has been concluded by that 
court with thoſe of Copenhagen and 


Stockholm, the cbjet- of which, as - 


avou eck by one of the contracting par- 
ties, is to renew their former engage- 
ments for eftabliluing by force a new 
code of maritime law, inconfiſtent 
wich the rights, and hole to the in- 
tereſts, of this country. | 
In this fituation | could not hefrate 
as to ihe conduct which it became me 
do pu fue. 1 hevertaker the eariicft 
weaturcsto repel wb Preton of this 
hoſtite confederacy, and to ſupport 
thoſe principles which are eſſential to 
the maintenance of our naval trength, 


and which are grounded on the ſyſtem 


of public law ſo long cſtabliſhed and 
Tecygulzed in Eurepe. 1 have, at the 
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ſame time, given ſuch aſſurances, as 
manifeſt my diſpoſition to renew my 
ancient relations with thoſe powers 
whenever it can be done conſiſtently 
with the honour of my crown, and 


with a juſt regard to the lafety of my 


ſubje*'s. You will, 1 am perſuaded, 
onüt nothing on your pert, that can 
afford me the moſt vigurous and effec- 
tual ſupport in my firm determination 
to maintain tothe utmoſt, againſt every 
attack, the naval rights and the in- 
terefls of my empire. e 
Gentlemen uf the houſe of com- 
mon, | | 
have directed the eſtimates for the 
ſe eral branches of the public ſervice 
to be laid bet ore you. Deeply as I la- 
ment the continued neceſſity af adding 
to the burdens of my people, I am per- 
fuaded you will feel with me the im- 
portance of providing -efe& ual means 
for Thule excrtions which arc indifpen- 
ſably requiſite for the honour and ſe- 
curity of the country. 5 
My loresand e gentlemen, 

I am confident that vour delibera- 
tions will be uniformly directed tothe 
great object of improving the benefits 
of that happy union, which, by che 
bleſſing of Providence, has now been 
cactte!d, and of promoting, to the ut- 
molt, the proſperity of every part of 
my dominions. | 

Lau will, I doubt not, reſume the 
enquiries which were ſo diligently 
proſccuted in the laſt ſeſſi n of par- 
llament, as to the beſt means of relie w- 
ing my fubjeas from the preſſure of 
the high p.ice of proviſions; and of 
pre. eniing, as far as it can be done by 


human foreſight, the recurrence of 
{ſimilar difficulties. In theſe endea- 


yours, and in every meaſure that can 
contribute to the happineſs of my he. 
ple, the great end of all my withes, 
you may be allured of my cordlialcon- 
currence. | | | 

You may rely on my availing myſelf 
of the earlieſt opportunty which thall 
afford a profpeci of terminating the 
preſent contcit, on ground conhſteut 
wich our ſccurity and honor, and 
wich the maintenanee of thoſe eſſen- 
tial rights on which our naval ftrengrh 
mult always .principaily depend. It 
will afford me the cruck and maſt 
bhcartieirtatefattion, whenever the dliſ- 
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me, thus to reſtore to the ſubjects of 
my united kingdom the bleilings of 
peace, and thereby confirm and aug- 
ment thoſe advantages which reſult 
from our internal ſituation, and which, 
even under all the difficolties of war, 
have carried to ſo great an extent the 
agriculture, manufaCtures, commerce, 
and revenue, of the country. 

FE B. 13. The principaldepartments 
of the adminiſtration have been chang- 
ed. The new arrapgemments were com- 
pleted this day, as follows: 

The Right Honourable Henry Ad- 
dington, firſt lord of the treaſury, and 
chancellor of the exchequer. 

Lord Eldon, lord high chancellor. 

The Earl of Chatham, preſident of 

the council, 

Duke of Portland, ſecretary of ate 

for the home department. 

Lord Hawkeſbury, ſecretary of ſtate 

kor the foreign department. 

Lord Harvey, under ſecretary. 

Lord Hobart, ſecretary of ſtate for 

the war department. 

Win!" Earl of St. Vincent's, firſt lord of 

ll the admiralty. | 

1 Admiral Cornwallis, commander of 

the channel fleet. | 
Earl of Weſtmoreland, privy ſeal. 

Earl of Liverpool, preſident of the 

board of trade. 
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preſident of the bc ard of contron!. 
Lord Charles Spencer, joint Post 


maſter-peneral, in the room of Lerd 
Gower. 


Lord Arden, matter of the 1 mint. 
Cherles Yorke, eſq. ſecretary at war. 


T. Steele, paymaſtere. 

Nicholas“ Vantittart and Charles 
Bragge, eſqrs. ſecretaries of the trca- 
ſury. 

Sir George Thane; lord of the trea- 
fury, in the room of Lord Leveſon 
"Gower. 

Mr. Fither who 1 juſt retired FEY 
the foreign office to make room for 
Lord Hervey, i is to have a Penſion of 
bool. a year. 

General Stuart is going to Ireland 
a8 commander in chief. 


r 
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poſition of our enemies ſhall enable 


The Right Hon. Lord Lewiſham, 


Lord Glenbervie, and the Right Hon. 


Earl of Hardwicke, viceroy of Ire- 


: Mr. „ Abbot is to go to: Ireland as 


ſecretary to the Earl of Hardwicke, 
He has ſold his appointment in the 
King's-Bench, worth 2700]. to Charles 
Short, Eſq. The public will be ſorry 
to loſe Mr. Abbot's ſervices in our 
houſe of commons, as his enquiries 


into the ſtate of the public accounts 15 


have certainly produced very conſider- 
able ſaving, 

Sir R. P. Arden, ger ana of rhe 
common pleas. _ 

Sir W. Grant, mater of the rolls. 

Mr. Law, attorney- - general, and 
knighted, 

Mr. Perceval, folicitor- general. 

Lord Lon ghborough is to retire from: 
public affairs, with a penſton of 20c0!, 
a- year, 

The three naval lords, Admirals 
Young, Mann, and Gambier, all retire 
from the board of admiralty, and alſo 
Lord Temple. Sir Philip Stephens 
_ Mr. Elliot remain, and fo do Nr. 

Nepean and Mr. Marſden. Sir Tho- 


mas Trowbridge, Bart. James Adams, 


Tohn Markham, and William Garth- 
ſhore, Efqrs. are the four new lords of 
admiralty. But, notwithſtanding the 
ack nowledged talents of theſe officers, 
particularly Sir Thomas Trowbridge, 
who unites the talents of a ſtateſman 
with the bravery of a Britiſh ſeaman, 


we doubt whether their ſervices can 
counterbalance the loſs of Admirals 


Yourg and Mann. Admiral Young 


is cheemed one of the beſt lords of the 


admiralty that ever fat at that hoard. 
The ref:g2ations in this department will 
be more ſeverely felt by the country, at 
this particular juncture,t than e 

Mr. Long is to remain in office a 
ſhoit time longer, for inc public cenve- 
niencc, as i: would be extremely incon- 


venient to have two new ſecretaries of 


the t: caſury at che ſame time. He will 
be ſucceeded either by Mr. Hely Ad- 
dingron or by Mr Bragg ee 

Tr is c:rtain that Mr. Dundas has 
refuſed the penſion of aol. a-year, 
which the Iudia directors propoſed to 
ſubmit to the court of proprietors. But 


it ie ſaid, that he has no objection to 


one-halt of that ſum being ſettled on 
his 4 ICY» 

Sir W. Hamilton and Mr. Walpole, 
the late miniſters at Naples and Liſbon, 
are, it is ſaid, to have penſions of 2000. 

a-year each,—Lord Robert Fitzgerald 
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and Mr. Hailes are, it is added, to have 
0. per annum ſettled on them. — Sir 


Sidney Smith 1000l. per annum. 


In conſequence of the king's indiſ- 
poſition, it ſeems impoſhble that any 
farther effect can be given to the ar- 


rangements of the ne miniſters, and 
all progreſs is neceſſarily ſtopped. 
There are actually in office the halves 


of two diſtinct and {everal adminiſtra- 
tions; ſuch of the new as have been 
ſworn—ſuch of the old, as have not 
completed the formalities of their 1ec- 
ſignation. Mr. Addington and many, 
other gentlemen who have refivncd 


their {cats on accepting new offices, 


will be under the neceflity of going ro 


afreſh election, mould their ap oint- 


ments not be completed before che re- 
turn of the writs, CE LL 

FEB. 18. Mr. Pitt, previous to re- 
ſigning his ofhce, brought out the 
budget for the p.clent year. The new 
taxes are 5 

An additional duty of ro per cent. 
on teas above 28. bd. per lo. | 
The preſent duty on paper to be 
doubled, except paper-hangings a d 
glaſed paper for expoitatiun, and the 
amount of the duty to be allowed on 
newlpapers. 

An additional duty on p.iated cot- 
tous. 

A permanent durv, inſtead of a tem- 
porary one, of is. 10d. on ſugar. 
One- third additional duty on tim- 
ber. 5 
On pepper for home conſumption, 
3d. per lb. for exportation, 6d. 

208. per ton on lead; 208. per ton 
on train-oil; 1s. 6d. per cwt. on 


raiſins. 


Additional half duty on ſtamps, 
double on polices, 3s. a {kin on con- 
veyances. ä „ 

Penny- poſt letters to be 2d. and 
ſome other additions to poſtages at 


great diſtances, and foreign packets. 


On horſes for huſbandry, 48. added; 


on a hngle pleaſure horſe, 10s.; all 


above, 20s. each. 


Treaty of Peace butween the French 
Republic and ihe Emperor of Ger- 
many, figned at Lunewille, 20th 
Pluvioſe, gth Year, (Feb. 9, 1801.) 
ARTICLE I. In future, and for 

Fer, there ſhall be peace, amity, 
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and good underſtanding, between his 
majeſty the emperor, King of Hun- 
gary and B hemia, ſtipulating alike in 
his own name and in that of the Ger— 
manic empire, and the French repub- 
6 

II. The ce Mon of the late Belgie 
provinces to the French republic, ſti- 
pulated in the 3d article of the treaty 
of Campo Formio, is herein renewed 
in the moſt formal manner; inſomuch 
that his imperia! and royal majeſty, for 


himſelf and his ſucceſſors, and alike in 


his own name, and in that of the Ger- 
manic empire, renounces all his rights 
and titles to the {aid provinces, which 
ſhall be poſſeſſed in perpetuity, and in 
full ſovereignty and property, by the 
French republic, wi.h al! the territorial 
poſſeſſions depending on them. 


His imperial and royal mij fty, with 
the forma! content of the empire, cedes 


in like manner to the French republic 
—1, The county of Falkenſtein, wih 
its dependencie-.—2. The Frichtal, and 


All the territory of the houſe of Auſtria, 


ſituated on the left bank of the Rhine, 
be:wcen Zurzach and Baſle.z the 
French republic reſerving to herſelf 
the power cf ceding the latter country 
to the Helvetic republic. 


111. In like manner, and in renewal 
and confirmation uf the 6:h article of 


the treaty of Campo Formio, his ma- 
jeſty the emperor and king ſhall poſe 
tefs, in complete fovereignty and pro- 
perty, the undermentioned territories, 
viz.—Iſtria, Dalmatia, and the late 
Venetian iiles in the Alriatic thereon 
depending; the mouths of the Cattaro, 


and the city of Venice; the Lagunas 


and the countries ling between tae 
nereditary ſtates of his majeſty the em- 
peror and king, and the Adriatic ſea 
and the Adige, from the point where 
it leaves the Tyroleſe, until where it 
flows into that ſea. The Thalweg of 
the Adige ſhall forin the line of demar- 


cation; and as the ſaid line will divide 


the cities of Verona and Porto Leg- 
nago into two parts, on the middle of 
the bridges of theſe cities, there ſhall 
be eſtabliſhed draw-bridges to mark the 
line of ſeparation. | 
IV. The 18th article of the treaty 
of Campo Formio is alſo renewed, in 
fo far as his majeſty the emperor and 
King engages to cede to the Duke of 


Modena, 
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tion for the 
country which this prince and his heirs 
had in Italy, the Briſgaw, which he 
will poſſeſs on the fame conditians sas 


thofe. by virtue of which he poſfefled 
the Modenefe. 


V. Ie is further agreed, that his 
Royal Ilighnets the Grand Duke of 


 Futcany ſhall renounce for himſelf and 


his fucceſſors the grand duchy of 
Tuſcany, and the lite d' Elbe depend- 
mg thereon, as well as all richts and 
ticles reſuh ing therefrom, which ſhall 


henceforth be poſſeſſed in full ſove- 


reignty and property by his royal 
highnefs 

e grand duke ſhall ob ain a full in. 
demnity for his Italian ftares-in Ger. 


many. He hall diſpoſe of his perfonal 


and private p operty as he may hink 
All debts, etablihtmente, Sc. 
of the grand duchy, with the ſums 


duly mortgaged on the country, ſhall 
paſs to the new grand duke. 


VI. His majeſty the emperor and 
king, as well in his own name as in 
that of the German empire, conſents 
that the French eben ſhall hence- 
forth poſſeſs in full ſovercignty and 


Property, the. countries and domains 


htuate on the 4% bank of the Rhine, 
and which form. part of the Germanic 


empire; fo that conformably to what 


had been expreſely conſented to at the 


_ congreſs of Raftadt, by the deputies of 
the empire, and approved by the « m- 
peror, the Thalweg of the Rhine thall 


henceforth be the boundary between 
the French republic and the or rg 
empire, vi-; from the {pot where th 
Rhine quits the Helvetic territory, to 
that where it enters the Batavian ter- 
ritory. In conſequence whereof, the 
French republic formally renvunces all 
aſſciſions on the right bank of the 
Rhine, and confents to reſtore to thote 
to whom they belong, the fortreſſes of 


Huſſeldorf, Ehrenbreitſtein, Philipl- 


Þourg, the fort of Caſſel, 


and hy 


on expreſo condition, that all rhete 
places remain in the ſtate they thall be 
found at the time of their evacuation. 

VII. And,as in conſequence af the 
ce ſlnon which the empire makes to the 
French republic, ſeveral princes and 
Rates of the empire are particulariy 
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Modena, as an indemnifca 


the infant Duke of Parma. 


ons about Menz on the right 
bank ; the fort of Kehl and Old Brifac, 


diſpoſe Ted, in whole or in part, uh 
it remains with the Germanic empire 
cd! leEtively to fupport the lofſes reſi]: 

mg. from aha ſtipulations of the prefcn; 
tresty, it is agreed between his majeſty 
the emperor and king, as weil in his 
on name as in that of the German: 


empire, 2nd the French republic, that, 


in conformity to the principles forma'!y 
eftabliihed ar Raſtadt, the empire ſhall 

be bound to give to ſuch hereditary 

Princes as are J poſſeſſed on the left 
bank of the Rhine, an indemnity, 
which ſhal! be taken from the domi 
nions of the ſaid empire, according to 
the arrangements which thatl be here 


after determined, agreeably to this 


(The art ieles 585 9, and 10, rela'e. 


to the debts and fequeſtrations in the 
ceded countries.) 

XI. The preſent treaty is declared 
common to the Bitavian, Heivewe, 
[ 1gurian, and Cifalyine, republics, 
The coutrattiag parties mutually 21a. 
rantee the i pride of the ſaid re- 
pablics, and the right of their inhabi— 
tants to ad pr ſuch form of governmen! 
as they may think proper. 

(Articles 12,13, 14, 15 16, and 17, 
are immaterial. By the Sch article, 
contributzons arc to ceaſe the day the 


exchange of the ratification of the 


treaty rakes place, Priſoners of war 
and hoſtages are to be refored within 
40 days from che hgning of rae preſent 
treatv.) 

XIX. The prefent treaty fhall be 
ratified by his majeſty the emperor and 
king, by the empire, and the French 
republic, within 30 ders, or ſooner it 
poſſible; and it is agreed, that the ar- 
ines of the two powers ſhalt remain in 
their prcfunt 3 both in Italy and 
Germany, til the faid ratifications be 
interchanged at Luneville by the re- 
eee plenipotentiaries. It is allo 
agreed, that ten days after the ſaid ex- 
change of ratification, the armics of 
his imperial mazefty ſhall re-enter his 
hereditary poſſeffions v! hich the French 
armies thail evacuate: in that ſpace of 


time; and that, within 30 days after 


the (aid exchange, the French armi?s 
ſhall have evacuated the whole of the 
territory of the ſaid empire. 
Louis Count COBENTZEL. 
JosEPrn BONAPARTE, 
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TN Hugh Capet began the third race” 
of French kings. He ſucceeded 
Louis V. ſurnamed the Lazy, on the 
34 of July, 987. One competitor ap- 
peared to diſpute his claim; this was 
Charles duke of Lorraine, uncle to the 
late king : but the crown at this time 
was conſidered as elective; and the ne- 
ceſſities of the ſtate induced a people, 
oppreſſed by innumerable calamities, to 
prefer the merit and power of Hugh 
Capet to the laſt of the male line of 
Charlemagne. The election of Hugh 


annexed to the crown the fertile and 


wealthy dioceſes of Paris and Orleans; 
to his own pollefſions might be added 
his ſplendid and advantageous connec. 
tions; his brother Henry occupied the 
rich duchy of Burgundy ; and his bro- 
ther-in-law, the Duke of Normandy, 
was attached to his intereſt by the ties 
of friendſhip as well as of marriage; 
while Charles, independent of his un- 
p pular manners, was doomed to, ex- 
perience the implacable refentment of 
the dowa ger queen, Emma; who, with 
unceaſing hatred, purſued the ſtanderer 
of her reputation, and fought to avenge 
the injurious rumour which named her 
as the poiſoner of her by bang. | 

The precautions of Hugh were vi- 


| valour. 


*. 


ESI] 
HUGH CAPET, KING or FRANCE. 


at Orleans, received the crown from 


the hands of the Archbiſhop of Sens, 


on the iſt of January, 988. 

The prudence of Hugh was in- 
ceſſautly diſplayed in the meafures 
he purſued; but the efforts of his 
rival compelled him alſo to exert his 
Charles had improved the 
moments of abſence, and wi the 
city of Laon had poſſeſſed himſelf of 
the perſon of his inveterate enemy, 
the Queen-dowager Emma, On the 
approach of Hugh' he was reduced to 
retire within the walls of his new ac- 
quifition ; and the activity of the mo- 
narch was ſtimulated by the impor- 
tance of the prize. But Hugh had al- 
ready ſecured in his intcreit the bi- 
ſnop of that place; the city of Laon 
was ſurpriſed by his intelligence, and 
the arms of Hugh; the Duke of Lor- 
raine, with his conſort, were involved 
in the general captivity ; the two for- 
mer were diſmifſed to end their days 
in an eaſy confinement- in the city of 
Orleans; their ſon was allowed to en- 


joy the ducky of Lorraine; and his 


death without a ſn terminated the 
male line of Charlemagne, 

The authority of the King of France 
over a turbulent nobility was feeble 
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- ſible in the rapid meaſures he adopted, and precarious ; his victories had for a 4 if 

= In a few days after the deceale of moment checked their infolence, but "8 
Louis he was proclaimed king at Noyon, it was ſoon difplayed again in a ſeries 9 
1 and was ſolemnly crowned at Rheims; of domeſtic wars and bloody commo- 1 
: yer ſeveral of the powerful nobles tions. The monarch, ſenſible of his i 
N maintained an haughty ſtlence, and delicate fituation, and hopeleſs of re- 4] 
. their ſullen reſerve and abſence from preliling the daring aud factious chief- 9 
5 the coronation betrayzd their envious tains, ſuffered them to waſte their ' i 
| dilguſt at the elevation of their late Rreng:h in mutual hoſtilities, and re- ' 

equal, Had activity been among the miained an unconcerned ſpectator of } 


— — 


qualities of the Duke of Lorraine, he 
might probably have cſtabliſhed his 
plauſible pretenſions; but it was the 


misfortune of that prince to be charac- 


terized by a ſpirit of procraſtinatien; 
and though neither deficient in courage 


their ſinguinary feuds; yer his own 
meaſures were imperceptibly directed 
to augment the power of the crown. 
Paris, under his reign, became the 
ſcat of government; and, under the 
pretence of curbing the incurſions of 


2 — _ 


— 
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or capacity when once rouſed to arms, the Normans, he fortified ſeveral ad- 
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he continued to deliberate when he vantagevus ſtations, and eſtabliſhed a = 
ought to have ated, and ſuffered his magazine of arms at Abbeville: the 1 
rival to take the field before he erected tranquillity in which he paſſed the 4 
the fandard of oppoſition, and collected reſt of his reign muſt be aſeribed to N | 
. his ſcattered partizans, To ſecure the the prudence of his conduct; and near \ 
Te throne to his family, Hugh propoſed, ten years after he aſcended the throne 9 


in an aſſembly of the nobles, the aſſo- 
Clation of his ſon Robert; and Robert, 
Vo I. VIII. No. 112. 
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of France, and in the fifty-ſeventh 
year of his age, he expired in his capi- 
F f tal 
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218 
tal, leaving his dominions in perfect 


quiet, and his ſon Robert in peaccable 


poſſeſſion of the crown, | 

The charatter of Hugh Capet is not 
marked with thoſe coinmanding fea- 
tures which generally diſtinguiſh the 
founder of a ne dynaſty; but his 
policy was ſuited to the times in which 
he lived, and his moderation diſarmed 
the jealouſy of his powerful peers. 
NModeſt in his apparel, abſtemious in 
his diet, and fimple in his manners, he 
enjoyed in a palace the comforts of do- 


meſtic life; and his private happineſs 


was ſecured by the chaſte virtues and 
amiable qualities of his conſu.t Ade- 


CLAIRVILLE AvD EMMA. 


laide, From the moment that Le af. 
{oclated his ſon to the regal authority 

. 5 
he abſtained himſelf from the ufe et 
the enſigns of royalty; and, if ſome 
praile is due to the greatneſs of min 
which ſcorned the pageantry of power, 
more wil always be aſcribed to the 


clemency of a prince who transferred 


% his family a ſceptre unſtained with 
blood, and who in an age of violence 
preſerved the reputation of unblemith 
ed humanity. 

In ͤ this reign, in the year 991, fl. 
gures were friſt brought into Europ, 
tiom Arabia by the Saracens, 


MEMOIRS or LOVE ANDY GALLANTRY. 


HILE Emma was thus merit 
riouſly ſubmitting to the rigid 


, 


laws of filial duty, fate was haſtening 


to involee her in a fnare more dangerous 
than that which the had ſo nobly over- 
come. As ſhe was ſpinning, one ſul- 
try day, in a bower of honey-ſuckles, 


near the gate of their little cottage, ac- 


companied by one dt her young female 
ncighbours, the Baron de Morcnzi 
paſſcd by en horſeback, and, caſting 
his eyes on the fair Emma, was to 
ſtruck with her beauty, that he ſud- 
denly ſtopped, and, diſmounting, ap— 
proached the wicket, Paking off his 


hat, he complained of a dizzineſs in 


his head, for which he politely re- 
queſteq a glaſs of water. Emma aroſe, 


and tripping into the houſe, quickly 


returned with a cryſtal draught, which 
me preſented to him with a native 
grace that accompanied all her motions, 
He had, during her ſhort abſence, in- 
formed himſelf that ſhe was the daugh- 
ter of Bernard, who ſcrved him as un- 


der-bailiff. He accepted the cup from 


her hand, and, while he. ſwallowed 
the contents, he drank, at the ſame 
time, from her bewitching eyes, a 


draught which ſpread an irreſiſtible 
poiſon through his veins. The baron 


was indebted to nature for a fine per- 
fon, and to art for that impoſing ele- 
gance of addreſs which ſeldom failed 
to inſinuate his wijhez with ſucceſs, 
when the dominion of a tender paſſion 
tempted him to gloſs over his haughty 
demeanour with diſſembled condeſcen- 


CLAIRVILLE AND EMMa,—Continned from page 200. 


ſton. Juſt. as he was returning the 
cup to the lovely Emma, Wu | 0d 
to receive it, with her looks bent upon 
the ground to avoid the fixed gaze of 
his penctiating eyes, Bernard ſuddenly 
appeared, and afforded his daughter an 
opportunity to retire into the cottage. 

The god old bailiff accoſted hi; 
lord with a reſpect, which, While it 
acknowledged his ſuperiority as a mul 


ter, was unmixed with that kind of 
ſervile humili-y which degrades the 


dignity of man. He had never before 
attracted the norice of the baron, who, 
forgetting the diſtance which birth and 
fortune had placed between them, 1c- 


collected only that he was the father 


of Emma, and might, perbaps,. allitt 
him in the views which he had formed 
to corrupt her virtue. Accolting him, 
therefore, with kind familiarity, he. 
requeſted that he might take a furvey 
of his little dwelling, which he ſhould 
be welcome to exchange for one more 
convenient and comfortable. My 
lord,“ replicd Bernard, “ in this bum- 
bie dwelling my infant eyes firſt opcn- 
ed, and here I would wiſh to cloſe 

their aged lids.” | | | 
But,“ interrupted the baron, © you 
begin to bow under the weight of 
years, and ſtand in need of reſt and in- 
dulgence; I ſhall feel a true fatisfac- 
tion in rendering your latter days hap- 
py. —“ Permit me to aſſure you,” 
{aid Bernard, “ that a life of honeſt 
induſtry, and uncorrupted innocence, 
has already inſured to me that happ!: 
1 nets 
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oſs in its cloſing ſcene which an irre- 
pt oachable conſcience only can beſtow, 
but which riches can never give. 

% You have a daughter, however,“ 
interrupted the baron, ſmiling, “ too 
young to have adopted your ſtoical 
ues,” © I have a daughter,“ return - 
ed Bernard, © who inherits her mo- 
ther's virtue, and has been taught by 
precept and example thole ſentiments 


which have rendefed her too contented 


in her Gtuation to harbour an ambi— 
tious wiſh in her boſom.“ 


deſcendingly bade the venerable Ber- 
nard adieu: ſaying, that he ſtill hoped 
mature reflection would induce him to 


accept the favours which he was anxi- 


ous to confer upon a man whoſe reſpect- 
able character, and long life of unſullied 


virtue, claimed a ſingular reward. 


So ſaying, he mounted his horſe, and 
returned to the caſile, revolving in his 


mind every practicable ſcheme for the. 


ſeduct ion of the devoted Emma. He re- 


fected, that he never had beheld a female 
Half ſo lovely; and as he on no occaſion 
tad accuſtomed himſelf to combat his 


inclinations, or ſubdue his paſſions, he 
cefolved to iofe no time in accomplith- 
ing his deſign. The humble ſituation of 
Emma gave him, in his opinion, an 
uncontrouled right, to her ſubmiition ; 
but he was ſolicitous, if poſſible, to 
gain an aſcendancy over her heart, by 
awakening with her gratitude tenderer 
ientiments. For this purpoſe he deter- 
mined to wear the maſk of hy pocriſy 
a iittle longer, and then to attempt, by 
every art of ſoft deception, to ſecure 
her affections in his favour, A week 
clapſed after the baron's viſit at the 


cottage, without any renewal of his 


great offers, —a circumſtance that con- 
tributed to diſpel thoſe fears which had 


been awakened in the boſom of Ber- 
nard, by the interview of the baren. 


with Emma, and. his gencrous profet- 
ſions of friendthip to himief,—profel- 


ſions fo op poſite to the natural t:roci:y 


of his temper. Bernard conſidered 
them no longer in any light but that 
of a temporary inclination tewards hu- 
manity and kindneſs, which could have 
no root in a foil fo barren, He pur- 


ined, therefore, without further {uſ- 
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The baron | 
reddened at theſe words, but command- 


ing, for his own ſecret purpoſes the 
riſing indignation of his mind, He con- 


picion, his uſual labours, taking, how- 
ever, the precaution never to leave his 


daughter without a companion in his 


abſence. 

One morning, when he had quitted 
the. cottage about an hour, a haſty 
meſſenger from the caſtle terrihed 
Emma with an account that her father 
was taken with a ſudden indiſpoſition 
as he paſſed the gates, and having bean 
ſupported into the houſe by ſome of 
the domeſtics, who obſerved him inking 
on the ground, the houſe-keeper had 
thought it proper to ſend for his daugh- 
ter, who, by being accuſtomed, per— 
haps, to theſe ſeizures, knew beſt now 
to treat them. "The trembling Emma, 
alarmed to the utmoſt degree at a dif- 
order which had never yet attacked 
her beloved father, delayed not a mo- 


ment to follow her conductor; and 


taking the arm of her friend Agnes, 


who had been liſtening to her as ſhe ' 


was reading aloud, proceeded with 
tottering ſteps to the caſtle, dif- 
tant from her humble cottage about a 
mile. 


pectable appearance, and of an ad- 


her father, and earneſtly requeſted to 
be permitted to ſee him. | 
keepcr anſwered Emma, with the ap- 


pearance of much ſenſibility, that Ber- 
nard was lo perfectly recovered, by a 


cordial which ſhe had adminiſtered, 


that he had returned to his daily occupa- 
tion, ignorant that his illneſs could have 


e Thank 


reached his daughter's ears, 
heaven!“ exclaimed the innocent Em- 


ma: O maclam, accept my hum 


ble gratitude for your kind care, and 


ſuFcr one of the domeſtics to direct me | 
to the {por where I may find my dear 
father. I will watch by his fide dur- 
ing the labours of the day, or attend 


him to our cottage, if he will permit 
me to lead him thither.”” 5 


ge no longer anxious, my lovely 
child,” - replied the matron; “ your 
father will be here at the hour when 
the turret dell mall call the family to 


dinner: he promiſed to meet my lord's 


ſteward, to receive ſome orders from 
the baron. | 
thanked her kind informer, and was 
departing, but being preſſed conde- 
ſcendingly to continue there till the 

: ES return 


219 


mile. When ſhe arrived in the great 
hall, ſhe met with a female of a re- 


The houſe- 


The unſulpeg ing Emaa 
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A 
return of Bernard, and in the interval 
to take a ſurvey of the apartments in 
the caſtle, in ſome of which alterations 
were making, ſhe conſented to wait 
her father's return. While her oblig- 
ing guide was leading her into a large 
ſaloon, ſhe. turned round to ſcek for 
Agnes, whom, till that inſtant, the 
imagined to have been ſtil} near her 
fide. She expreſſed ſome anxicty at 
her abſence to the houſe-keeper, who 
obſerved, that her friend had remained 


in the firſt hall, and immediately ſent. 


a woman, then deſccnding a ſtair-cale, 
to eſcort her to them. Emma, in the 
mean time, purſued the ſteps of her 
conductreſs, who having paſſed ſeve- 
ral ſtate apartments, opened a door 
that led to a library, and which the 
had no ſooner entered, and directed 
the attention of Emma to a fine por- 
trait of the late marchioneſs of Clair- 
ville that hung over the chimney, than 
the diſappeared, Emma, for ſome mo- 
ments, was loſt in contemplating the 


angelic countenance of a woman whoſe. 


CLAIRVILLE AND EMMA. 


this ſpeech, Emma's gentle frame war 


agitated by a variety of inexpreſlible 
emotions, Amazement, fear, and in- 
dignation, prevented her interrupting 
the baron; but when, on his riſing 
and advancing to her at the cloſe of his 
ſpeech, he attempted to take her hand; 
— My lord,” ſaid ſhe, ſhrinking from 
his touch, “ you muſt permit me. to 
aſſure you, that I have no wiſh bit to 
return to my father: in his cottage all 
my ideas of happineſs are centered, 
Condeſcend to open this door, or tv 
admit my departure through that co- 
lonnade. My intruſton here was en- 
tirely owing to Madame de Chalons, 
who propoſed to ſhow me the caſtle.““ 


How much indebted am I then to 


her,” replied the baron, “ for this inter- 
view, which gives me an opportunity to 
unfold the ſentiments of a heart devoted 
to you alone! No longer ſhall fuck 
beauty, formed to ſhine in palaces, bs 
concealed in a cottage. Accept my. 
affections, and command my fortune.” 


Indignant bluſhes dyed the checks 
of Emma at a propoſal which ſhe could 
not mitconceive, and all the pride of 
wounded delicacy ruſhing into her bo- 
ſon, ſuſpended for a moment its na- 


fad fate ſhe had heard fo frequently 
and ſo tenderly deplored, when ſhe 
was ſuddenly routed from theſe melan- 
choly reflections by the opening of a 
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Wh. it glaſs door, which led.to, a colonnade tural timidity, and animated her ta 
Wet! filled with exotic plants. If ſhe felt pronounce theſe words:“ That for- 

4% embarraſſed by the appearance of the tune, my lord, from which you aſs 

Wt baron, who entered thence into the ſume the privilege thus to inſult the 
"1% library, what were her ſenſations, daughter of a peaſant, can neither 
e when, on making an immediate at- dazzel my vanity nor tempt my ambi— 
MR 1 tempt to quit it herſclf, ſhe found the tion; my humble birth inſpires in me 
We! door of the apartment locked, and no pride but that of virtue, and the 
1 bebeld the Baron de Morenzi at her poſſeſſion of no dignity but that of 
; Wh feet, in an attitude of reſpectful ten- conſcious innecence. Allow me 10 
1. a! derneſs! 5, 8 | retire, my lord; my father doubts 
„ The confuſion and ſurpriſe of Em- lefs wonders at my abſence.” our 
ma at the humble poſture of the baron father, froward beauty, waits mv 

4 RR could only be heightened by his ad- plcalure in the caſtle,” returned the 


dreſs. She had inſtantly retreated a 
few paces from the door, which ſhe 
1 had vainly attempted to open, and ſup— 
6 ported herſelf with difficulty againſt a 
1 : Be not alarmed, charm- 
ing Emma, ſaid the baron, in a voice 
af aſſumed ſoftneſs; “ you ſce before 

ou a mau who, till he beheld your 
incon.parable beauty, never completely 
loſt his liberty. Regard me no longer 
as the maſter of your father, but as 
the ſlave and lover of his daughter, 
and who only waits her commands to 
how by his obedience the truth and 


gengolty at hs ſenuments,” Dung 


baron with a look of anger; © your 
compliance or rejection of my generous 
offers will decide his future fate. 
| Recolle&t, Emma, the extent of my 
power; dread my rg{entment, or de- 
ſerve my gratitude ; they each ſhall be 
unbounded. If you reward my pa!- 
or, your father will reſide in thus 3 
caſtle, freed from the toils of ſervitude, S; 
the witneſs and partaker of thoſe be- Z 
velits which my love ſhall heap upon : 
you. Receive this caſket of jewels as 0 
a trifling earncſt of a liberality which 
thall know no limits.” 5 | 
While the baren diſplayed the hoe 
| | 55 
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ground, left her at liberty. 


ling ereaſure to the eyes of the unam- 
bitious Emma, ſhe puſhed them from 
her with diſdain—* Once more, my 
lord, ſaid the, ** let me aſſure you, 
that I have a heart impenetrable to va- 
nity, or to any grandeur to which the 
power of wealth could raife me.“ — 
« But,” cried the baron, interrupting 
per, ſoftening the natural ferocity of 
his features, and gazing tenderly on 
her, © is your heart impenetrable to 
love, and cannot it be moved to yield 
8 generous return to ſentiments ſo ſin- 


tere? Let me owe to mutual affection 


that which you deny to ambition ; and 
accept the honours which thail be of- 


fered you as tributes due from grati— 
tude, rather than as bribes ro allure 
your compliance.”'—* Never, never,” 
replied Emma; “ my heart will ever 
continue as untouched by love as by 
your proffered gifts: it is proof againſt 


every ſentiment that would injure my 


honour, and debaſe my virtue. —“ I 


underſtand you, preſumptuous girl,“ 
returned the baron, © you would raiſe 
your daring hopes to ſhare by legal ties 


my name and rank.“ —““ No,” ex- 


claimed Emma; * could you ſtoop ſo. 


tow as to demand my hand in an ho- 
nourable alliance, my heart would re- 
ject the offer, and my tongue ditclaim 


a union, which no entreaties could 


induce, no authority compel me to ac- 


cep: ! After this honeſt confeſſion, my 


lord, you will ſuffer me to quit your 
preſence.” 855 
The enraged baron was now raiſed 
co a pitch of reſentment which baniſh- 
ed, at rhe moment, every paſſion but 
that of anger. Mortiftied pride ſtung 
him to the quick; and, viewing her 
with a look of coatempt, It is well,” 
ſaid he; “ your audacity has diſpelled 
the charm of beauty: unworthy of a 
prepoſſeſſion which covers me with 
dilgrace, you may return to that ob- 
ſcurity and indigence which betit the 


meanneſs of your birth, and the gro- 
veling ſentiments of your soul.“ — Ut- 


tering theſe words, he took a key from 
his pocket, and, throwing it on the 

She in- 
ſtantly ſeized the opp rtunity to un— 
faſten the door, and to cfcape. Haſ- 
tening through the hall, inſtcad of 


turning towards the offices by which 


the had entered it, ſhe took advantage 
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of the great door, that ſtood open, and 
deſcending a flight of ſteps, with a ce- 
lerity urged by her fears of detention, 
ſhe flew acroſs'the court, darted through 
the iron gates, and gained the end of the 
front avenue in a few moments. 
then ſtopped, for want of breath, and 
ſunk, almoſt ſpent, under the ſhade of 
a lofty elm. 
that the was not beyond the reach of 
purſuit, ſhould the enraged baron 
change his mind, and attempt to recall 
her, ſhe aroſe, and, caſting an appre- 
henſtve look towards the caſtle, the 


perceived her father advancing to- 


wards her by flow fleps. Aſſured by 
his prefence, ſhe heſitated not to wait 


his approach; and he had no ſooner 


reached the ſpot where ſhe ſtood trem- 
bling to receive him, than they claſped 
each other in a filent embrace. Bur 
Emma, urged by the dread of a mo- 
ment's delay, entreated her father to 
{utpend allinterrogationstillthey ſhould 
have regained their cottage, which they 


had no ſooner reached, than they each 
gave vent to the agitations which mu- 


tuaily oppreſſed them. : 
The ttory of Bernard's illneſs had 
becn a fabrication, invented merely for 


the purpoſe of entrapping his daughter. 


in the ſnare laid for her, As he paſſed 
the caſtle in the morning, he had been 


met by Du Val, the ſteward, and re- 
queſted to wait there to receive the 
commands of his lord, who had ſome 


defigns to communicate to him greatly 


to his advantage. The good old man, 


who never yet had formed a with be- 
vond the ſufficiency which his humble 


ſtat jon had always allowed him, heard 


this circumitance with cold indiffe- 


rence; but, out of reſpect to the ba- 


ron, waited his pleaſure. He was 


wtroduced into a pavillion in the gar- 


den, 21d requeſted not to quit it until 


the baron, who propoſcd to join him 
there, ſhould diſmils him. 

Be remained above two hours, in 
vain expectation. The fteward at 
length entered, and informed him that 
be had liberty to depart, as the ba- 
ron's ſentiments were changed in rea 
ward to him, from 'the ungrateful re- 
jection which Emma had preſumed to 
make of propoſals that did her bur roo 
much honour, and would have raiſcd 
her and her family to a ſituation which 

muſt 
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his offers and reject his love. 
mentary hatred took poſſcſſion of his 
mind, but it foon gave place to ſofter 
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muſt have rendered them the objects of 
envy to the ſurrounding peaſantry, 
Bernard, ſtrongly agitated, replied to 
this harangue : * Then may I truly 
glory in wy child, whoſe ſteady virtue 
teaches her to reſiſt the treacherous 
arts of ſeduCtion, and to ſpurn at an 
elevation which would fink her far 


bencath her lowly birth and education. 


Let me haſten from a ſpot once the re- 
ſidence of worth and honour, but now 
become the ſcene of infamy and 
ſhame.“— Have a care, old man,“ 


replied Du Val, „how you tempt 
the vengeance of your maſter by ſuch. 


daring language! —“ I fear no dan- 


ger, interrupted Bernard, “but the 


loſs of honour ; and own no real maſ- 


ter but that power omnipotent who 


guards the innocent, and forſakes only 
the guilty !''—Having thus ſaid, he 
reached the lodge; the porter opened 
a private gate which admitted him 
through the avenue, where he joined, 
as we before related, his beloved 
Ihe enraged baron, in the firſt emo- 
tions of his reſentment, had been in- 


duced to baniſh from his preſence the 


woman who had preſumed to detpile 
A mo- 


ſentiments. —Her beauty, the fimple 
elegance of her form, her unſtudied 


graces, and cven the innocence which 


he meditated to deſtroy, returned : 
his imagination, and diſappointed pa!- 
ſion once more raged with greatur 
violence that ever. In the firſt trap 


Ports of his anger, he had commanded 


Du Val to diſmiſs Bernard with con- 
tempt, as an object benitath his fu. 
ture notice. He now ſummoned again 
into his preſence his truſty meſſenger 
this confidential friend of all his vices, 
The wily minion ſoon pacified the 
perturbed ſpirit of his lord, with thar 
ſubtle flattery which he well knew 
how to adminiſter, He artfully and 
reſpect fully ventured to blame the 
baron for ſetting at liberty the prey 
which he had once ſecured in his net, 
and adviſed him to avail himſclf of the 
power that his rank gave him over his 
dependents, and to take by force the 
object of his wiſhes from the cottaye 
of her fathers ſuch a method, he 


doubted not, would inſure his victory 


over her ſtubborn virtue, which pro- 
bably might be affected only to enhance 
her confequence, or which would cer- 
tainly yield when fears for the ſafcty 
of her father ſhould be rouſed, on her 
ſeparation from him. This point fet- 
tled, Du Val obtained the thanks of 
the baron for his friendly counſel, and 
the promiſe ef a large gratuity to re- 
compence his ſervices, when, by his 
aſſiſtance, Emma ſhould be incloſed 


once more within the caſtle walls. 
[ To be concluded in our nei. 
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the moſt important in naval tac- 


ties; but the order of battle which was 


firit formed in the laſt century by the 


-Pukecft York, and has been continuct 
in ule to the preſent day, the Vilcount 


dc Grenier thinks extremely defective. 
Various cauſes may conſpire to render 


the taſk of breaking it not difficult. 
Its great extent mutt make it no eaſy 


matter for the admiral to judge what 
orders are proper to be iflued to the 
{1ps fationed. in its extremities ; Whilſt 
nis ſignals, however diſtinctly made, 
are liable to be miſtaken by the com- 


manders of thoſe ſhips. The extre- 


* all the orders, that of battle is 


mitics of a long line are neceſſarily de- 
ter celeſs, eſpecially if it be to lce- 


ward; becauſe, af er it is formed, the 


enemy may throw himſelf with a lu 


perior number on its yan or rear, and 


put that ſquadron to flight before at- 
ſiſtance can be ſent to it from the other 
{quadrons. Theſe defects the Viſcount 
de Grenier thinks may be remedicd by 
never preſenting to the enemy any 
part of a fiect without its being flank. - 
ed; ſo that were rhe commander ct 
the adverſe fleet to attack thoſe parte 
which hitherto have been reckoned 


weakeſt, ke might find himſelf defeat- 


ed when he looked for conqueſt, Witt 
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this view he propoſes a new order of 


battle; in which the fleet, compoſed 


of three divifions, inſtead of being 
drawn up in one line as uſual, ſhall be 
ranged on the three ſides of a regular 
lozenge, formed by the interiefting of 
the two cloſe-haulcd lines. It is ob- 
vious that one of the divifions of a 
fleet ranged in this manner will al ways 


be formed in the order of battle; whilſt 


the two others, reſting upon the firſt 
ſhip ahead and the laſt aſtern of that 
diviſion, will be formed on the cigſe- 
hauled line oppoſite, and will ſtand on 
checquerwiſe on the fame rack with 
the thips which are in the line of bat— 


tle, ſerving to cover the headmoſt and 


ſternmoſt of thoſe thips, and thereby 
prevent the enemy from penetrating 
the line or doubling the rear. 

This author thinks it a great miſ- 
take, though very generally fallen 
into, that the weather-gage is of any 
advantage to a fleet cqual in force to 
its enemy and willing to engage. Lo 


him the great art of war at ſca appears. 


to conſiſt in drawing or Keeping to 
windward a part of the adverle feet, 
and collecting all onc's forces againſt 
that part; and it is chiefly to e Hect ri4is 
purpolc that he propoſes his new y ſtein 
of nacal tactics. 
would underſtand his principles, miſt 
never loſc fight of this evident truth, 


that cach ſhip of a fleet neceſſarily oc- 


cupics at all times the centre of an ho- 
rizon; which the author divides into 
two unequal parts, calling the greater 
the direct and graduated ſpace, and 
the leſs the indirect, croſſed, and un- 
graduated ſpace. The reaton of theſe 
appellations is, that on the greater 
{cement of the horizontal circle there 
are twenty different points, which may 
be marked by degrees from one of the 
eloſe-hauled lines to the other, and to 
which a ſhip may fail from the centre 
by ſo many direct courſes without rac} - 
ing; whereas to the other rwelve 


Points, including that from which the 


wind blows, ſhe cannot arrive but b 


fleering croſs courſes, which muſt ne- 


ceſſarily delay her progreſs. 
Suppoſe now a flect to leeward, ſo 


diſpoſed as that only a part of it can 


light with another equally numerous, 
and ranged to windward in a Angle 
line; and let the les flect be ranged on 


The reader, who. 
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the three ſides of a lozenge. The 
ſquadron which is moſt to windward, 
being drawn up in line of battle, can- 
not be fought but by an equal number 
of the weather fleet. All the reſt of 
that ſquadron therefore muſt remain 
inactive, unleſs the ſhips which are 
not engaged ſhould try to paſs to lec- 
ward of the fleet, But ſhould the 
ſhips of the weather fleet bear away, 
it is evident that the ſhips Which are 
lighting to windward, cannot bear 
away with them. Suppoſe now that, 
after the ſhips have palled to lecward, 
the 1;uadrons which are ranged aCe 
cording to the lozenge ſyſtem, and have 
not yet been engaged, ſhould come to 
windward and join wich their friends 


againſt that ſguadron of the enemy 


which is ſtitl to windward and engaged; 
it ſcems almoſt inevitable bur that ſuch 
ſquadron muſt be deſtroyed by fo great 


a ſuperj rity, before it cou.d receive 


any alfiſtance from the ſhips to lee- 
ward, No doubt thoſe fhips would 
endeavour io ſuccour their friends; 
but with reſpett to them, the {quadron 
mutt be confidered as placed in that 
part of the horizon which this author 
calls croſſed and indirect, and to which 
they would ro: be able to repair but by 
ſteering alternacely the two cloſe-hauled 
lines; and athiſtance brought by ſo te- 
dious a courſe would come too late to 
be of c{fential ſervice. It is from this 


apparently well ſupporred concluſion 


that the Viſcount de Grenier deduces 
the utility of his propoſed orders of 
ſailing and order of battle. | 

Of orders of failing, he thinks, 
there can be no abſolute occaſion for 
more than three; one, when a fleet is 
to pals a trait; another, when it ſteers 
in an open ſea, either looking for the 
znemy, or trying to avoid him; and 
the third, when it has an extenſive 


cruile to perform, in which the {h1ps 


ſhould be fo diſpoſed as not to be ſur— 
priſed or cut off by the enemy. Uis 
lirſt order of failing differs not from 
that in common uſe. It is and muſt 
be obſerved, he ſays, in any narrow 
road, whatever may be the occaſion of 
its narrowneſs, whether rocks or ſands; 


In the ſecond order of failing, when 


the fleet is looking for the enemy or 
trying to avoid him, the columns are 
to be formed on three ſides of a regular 

| lozenges 
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224 OPERATIONS 
lozenge, and ranged on the two cloſe- 
hauled lines. The ſhips of the two 
fide divifions, ſometimes to windward 
and ſometimes to leeward of the third 
diviſion, are to be formed on two pa— 
rallels of one of the cloſe-hauled lines 
in the wakes of their reſpective head- 
moſt ſhips ; and the third diviſion is to 
be ranged ahead or aſtern of the two 
others on the other cloſe-hauled line, 
and nevertheleſs to ſteer chequerwiſe 
the ſame courſe as the two other divt- 
fions, When the third divifion is to 
windward, the viſcount cails that the 
primitive windward order of failing ; 
and when to leeward, the fleet is in 

the leeward primitive order of failing. 


The poſition of the three di: 1hons in 


the windward primitive order of fail- 
ing, is the ſame for the order of hat tle 
natural; for the order of retreat; and 
for the order of circumvallation, when 
the object is to feparate from the hoſ- 
tile fleet a part of its ſhips, in order to 
engage the remainder with more ad- 
rantage. The poſition of the three 
diviſions in the leeward primitive order 
of ſailing, is alſo the ſame for the or- 
der of battle inverted; for the order 
of chafing ; and for the order of con- 
voy ; fo that in no poſſible caſe, when 
looking for the enemy or wiſhing to 
avoid him, need the admiral perplex 
himſelf with more than theſe two poßh-— 
tions on the one or the other tack, 
whatever movements he may with the 
fleet to make. | | 1 

In the third order of ſailing, the fide 
diviſions, inſtcad of bearing on the 
heedmoſt and ſternmoſt ſhips of the 
ether diviſion, may be very conve— 
niently placed at conſiderable diſtances 


from that diviſion, without the {mall-. 


eſt danger of being ſurprized by the 
enemy, provided the ſhips of each of 
the divifons kcep always their reſpec— 
tive poſitions in the two lines of bear- 


ing. For if we ſupp*:ſe the three di- 


viſions to be in ſuch paſitions that the 
two ſide ones are at the diſtance of fix 
leagues from each other, and that 


theſe two divihons reſt on the third as 


on the extremities of the triangle, none 
of the diviſions could poſtibly be cut 
off by an encmy, however formidable, 
feen from its centre ſhip at the diſtance 
of ſix leagues. For if, upon the pro- 
per ſignal being thrown out, the hcad- 


or THE NAVY. 
moſt diviſion ſhould ſteer on the courſe 


oppoſite to the cloſe-hauled line it 
ſteered before, and the two other divi. 


ſions likewiſe to open their lines, it is 


plain that each of theſe three diviſions 
would have only three leagues to run 
in order to join the other two in the 
windward primitive order of ſailing, 
which is the ſame with the order of 
battle natural; whilſt the enemy, 
which was firlt perceived at the dif. 
tance of ſix leagucs, mult neceſſarily 
run nine before he could come up with 
the ncareſt of theſe ſquadrons. And 


if frigates were placed ahead, and in 


the intervals between the diviſions, to 
windward and leeward of the fleet, 
the enemy might be ſeen at a li]! 
greater diſtance, and the danger of 
furprize be ſtill ſo much jeſs. * 

We have ſaid, that the poſition of 
the three divifions in the primitive dr- 
ders of failing is the ſame with the au- 
thor's propofed order of battle; bur 
there is this difference between them, 
that in the order of battle only the 


ſhips of one of the three diviſions ſtand 


in the wakes one of another, and that 
thoſe of the two other divions are 
ranged on two parallel lines, and ſteer 
checquerwiſe. So that if it be wanted 


to change a fleet from the wigdward 


primitive order of failing to this new 


order of battle on the other tack, the 


movement will be infinitely quicker 


than thoſe which, in former knoven 


tactics, are commonly preſcribed, to 


pals from all the orders of failing either 


in one line, or on the obtuſe angle of 
chaſing or retreating, or in three or 
fix diviftons, to the uſual order of bat- 
tle, For it will he ſufficient for the 
{hips of the three diviſions, ranged iu 


the windward primitive order of ſail- 


ing, to hcave in ſtays all together, and 
get on the other tack in the oppoſite 


line of bearing, and they will inſtantly _ 
find themſelves in this new propoted 


order of battle; and ſhould the ficer 
be in the leeward primitive order of 
failing, it would be ſufficient for the 
ſhips of the three diviſions all together 
to haul their wind on the ſame tack 
as they ſteer; and they would alto 
find themſelves in order of battle. 

When the two fide columns. are to 
leeward of the third diviſion, ranged in 
order of battle, the author calls 7/4 


the 
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his own, 


moſt ſhip of that diviſion. 


the order of battle nau; and, when 
to windward of the headmoſt or third 
diviſion, the fleet is in the order of battle 
inverted. The former of theſe orders 
is calculated for a fleet combaring to 


jeeward, and the latter for a fleet which 


muſt: combat to windward, | 
That we may form ſome notion of 
the advantages which this author ex- 


pects for drawing up a fleet for battle 


in the form of a lozenge; let us ſup- 
poſe the fleet of an enemy to wind- 
ward to be drawn up in the ordinary 


order of battle on the cloſe-hauled 


line of bearing, and on the flarboard 


tack. Then the leeward line of tlie 
lozenge will preſent one of the diviſions, 


in or der of battle on the ſtarboard tack, 
of the fleet ranged according to the 


new natural order, which the enemy 


wiſhes to attack, and to which he be- 
lieves himſelf ſuperior, becauſe that 
diviſion offers a front much inferior to 
The two other or ſide divi- 
ſions ſtanding on chequerwiſe on the 


ſame tack as the line of battle, and 
formed on the oppoſite cloſe-hauled 


line. On this ſuppoſition, if the divi- 
fions of the hoſtile fleet, which have 
it not in their power to atrack the ſhips 
of the line wiſh to fall on the headmoſt 
ſhip or the ſternmoſt of that line, they 


will be obliged to bear away in order 


to artack them. To prevent this, 


each of the fide diviſions of the fleet 


ranged according to the new order, 
ſhould make the fotlowmg evolutions, 
according to their refpettive ſituations 
and to the manœuvres of the enemy. 

1ſt, The fhips of the head diviſion 
or top are to ſtacken as much as poſ- 
ſible their head-way, and form a very 


. Cloſe line, till the enemy makes a move- 


ment to attack rhe headmoſt or ſtern- 


2dly, The ſhips of the firſt or neareſt 


adjoming fide diviſion are to make fail, 


till they come under. the ſecond or 
third ſhip of the rear of the line of 
battle, when they will take the ſam? 
fail as rhe ſhips of that diviſion, to 
preſerve that poſition until the heftile 


ſhips make their evolution to attack 


the rear ſhips of that diviſion. In this 
firuation the ſhips of this diviſion will 
be able to obſerve the manceuvres of 
the enemy, in order to change tack 


Vol. VIII. No. 112. 


and form themſelves in order of battle 
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on the oppoſite board, as ſoon as* the 
hoſtile ſhips ſhall have, after- their 
bearing away, run over a certain ſpace: 
becauſe the ſhips of this diviſion, ſteer- 
ing afterwards clofe-hauled- in the 
wake of the ſternmoſt ſhip of the line 


of battle, will be able to cover the rear 
ſhips of that diviſivv, and get the 


weather-gage of the hoſtile diviſions 
which are bearing away; rake” their 


ſhips; run alongfide of them; double 


their rear-guard, and put it between 
two fires, if thoſe hoſtile ſhips are fol- 
lowing in the wake of each other: di- 
vide it if they bear away chequerwile, 
or gain to windward, and put the 
enemy between two fires. 
3dly, The fhips of the other ſide 
diviſion may abandon their poſt and run 
chequerwite under à preſs of fail, in 


the ſame courſe and in the fame order 


they were formed, as ſoon as they per- 
ceive that the enemy fallꝭ ahead of the 


line, in order that if the enéemy makes 


any manceuvre to bear away and fall 


on the other ſide diviſion, or om the 
-van of the line, they may, by - going 


about, ſteer in order of battle -choſe - 
hauled on the oppoſite line of bearing, 
and cover the headmoft ſhip, doublethe 
hoſtile diviſion ahead, or divide tht other 


-hoſtile diviſion, whach is running che- 


querwiſe on the oppoſite tack .- * 
The two fide divitions might again 


mancœuvre another way, in caſe the 


ſhips of the enemy were ranged in one 
ſingle line, not well formed, or ſhould 
be in diforder, ant. leave too great 2 
diſtance between them while they are 


engaged very cloſe with the head di- 


Viſion, | 5 — 


1ſt, By putting about the ſhips of 


the fartheſt ſide diviſion, and likewiſe 


the headmoſt ſhip of the line. 2dly, 
By making at thelame time the ſhips of 
tlic neareſt fide diviſion rack, and like - 
wiſe the next ſhip of the line, to Keep 
boy the wind on the oppoſite cloſe- 
hauled line. 3dly, By makingall the 
ſhips of the line (which ſtood between 
the headmoſt and the ſternmoſt), bear 
away four points at the fame time, 
and making them alſo rake the fame 
tack as the (hips of the other two di- 
viſions, when they are on the beam 
of the ſternmoſt ſhips of thoſe two di- 
viſions; becauſe, in that pofition, the 
ſhipsof the txyo fide diviſious, getting 
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to windward on two parallels in order 
of battle, in the wake of the two head- 
molt of the line, might put between 
two fircs a part of the-enemy's ſhips, 
which then would be obliged to take 
the ſame tack as theſe two diviſions, 


becauſe the ſhips of the line (which 


are on the ſame tack as thoſe two di- 
viſion) might prevent the ſhips of the 


enemy ſteering the courſe oppoſite to 


that tack. | 
From this ſuccin@ expoſition it may 
be obſerved, that, in the firſt ſuppo- 
fition, the way of thus diſpoſing the 
forces of a flect is ſo much the more 
ſunable to the defence of the headmoſt 
and fternmoſt ſhips of a line of battle, 
as the ſhips of the firſt fide diviſion, 
being covered by that line of hattle, are 
able to mancuvre without any one 
thip of that diviſion being expoſed to 
the fire of the enemy; that the ſecond 
fide diviſion always preſents the fide to 


the enemy, without. any one ſhip of 


that diviſion being expoſed to receive 
the fire of the enemy either ahead or 


aſtern, becauſe they are not to range 
In a line of battle, unleſs the enemy 


runs large or before the wind; and 


that, in the ſecond ſuppoſition, the 


only ſhips which are liable to be raked 


aſtern, while they change tack, are 
the headmoſt and ſternmoſt of the di- 


viſion in the line of battle which cover 
the ſhips of the two fide diviſions. 
As it is of the utmoſt advantage to 


: know, at firſt ſight of the enemy, 


whether it be to windward or leeward 


_ of the fleet ranged li: zenge-like, on 


What tack, and on what fide the flect 
muſt be formed, in order to defend it- 


| {elf or attack the ent my with advantage, 


it is to be obſerved, that in both the 
windward and lceward primiiive or- 


ders of ſailing the direction of the wind 


always traverſes both the weathermoſt 
and leewardmoſt ſhip of the fleet; that 


this leewardmoſt ſhip is always placed 
iu the centre of an horizon, which is 


to be conhdered as the. horizon of the 


. whole flect; and that it is from chat ſhip 


you are to judge, by mcans of the rules 
which are known and practiſed in ſuch | 


caſes, whether the lozenge-like fleet 


be to windward or to leeward ef that 


of the enemy. 


If you want to know, at fight 
e the enemy, ſeen either to windward 
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or to leeward, on what fide the line 
of battle is to be formed in order to be 
able to ſend one of the diviſions on that 
fide of the lozenge where there is 
none, it is the poſition of the enemy, 
with rcipe&t to the direction of the 
wind, which is to determine it; be— 


cauſe, if the enemy is to windward 


of the fleet ranged in the wind— 
ward primitive order of failing, and if 
it bears down on that fleet, with the 
wind large or right aft, it belongs to 


its weathermoſt thip to obſerve what 


follows, If that ſhip, by fetting tlie 


enemy, finds him to ſtarboard of the 


direction of the wind, the diviſion 


which is ſtarboard of that direction of 
the wind is to take the ſtarboard tack, 


and range is order of battle before the 
enemy is arrived within gunſhct: if, 


on the contrary, the above- mentioned 


ſhip finds the enemy to larboard, it be- 
longs to the larboard diviſion to aſſuma 


the order of battle, and to take that 


tack, before the enemy can come to 
action. The old rule for chooſing tie 
proper tack is to be obſerved by a fleet 


in the lecward primitive order of fal- 


ing; obſerving, that it is the buſinct 


of that fleet's leewardmoſt ſhip to de- 


termine it; and the point of the bo- 
rizon which is oppoſite to that whence 


the wind blows, 1s the point toward: 
which the obſerver is to be turned to 


judge on what fide, whether ſtarboard 
or larboard, the line of batile is to be 
formed; becauſe, in that poſition, the 
ſtarboard fide muſt always be on hy 
right hand and the larboard on his left. 

By following this general rule, the 


line of battle will never be expoſcd to 
be too much lengthened either to wind- 


ward or to leeward, in order to vp- 


poſe all the ſhips of the adverlc fleet 
formed in one 1 | 
be ſurpriſed in diſorder by that fleet 


ingle line, nor even to 


while you are forming in orders of 
battle natural or invertcd. 
This author's orders of CHASING, 


of RETREAT, and of CONVOY, ate 


very eaſily formed. We have already 
laid what they are; and the ſeaman, or 
even the landſman, who has any tole- 


rable conception of his orders of $A1L- 
IN G and of BATTLE, will not ſtand 
in need of any farther defcription of 
them. Tt muſt; however, be obſerved, 


that in the order of chaſing, the fleet 
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prudence and delibe ration. 


in the lozenge- like poſition preſents 
the obtuſe angle of chafing, as when 
ranged according to the ordinary tac- 
tics; with this difference, that, in 
order to form themlelves in order of 
battle, it 1s enough thar, in this lo- 


zenge-like poſition, the ſhips of the 


ſecond divihon ſhould all keep the 
wind on the ſame board they were 
ſtanding on, becauſe they would atter- 
rs Fad themſelves in a line in the 
wake one of another; but, according 
to the uſual tactics the thips have a 
long ſpace to run before they can exe- 


cute the ſame evolution. 


We ſhall eouciude this ſhort view of 
the Viſcount de Grenier's tactics, with 
his directions for the moſt advantage- 
ous placing of rhe admiral's ſhip, the 
frigates and tranſports, belonging to a 
lozenge-like fleet, whether it be ranged 
in the order of ſailing or of battle, &c. 
In the order of ſailing, the admiral is 
to be placed ahead of the fleet, ata ſhort 
diſtance from rhe headmoſt of the ſc. 
cond divifion, and in the direction of 
wind with the headmoſt of the firſt 
diviſion, Two of the frigates are to 
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obſerve the ſame rule and the ſame po- 
ſition, with reſpect to the van ſhip of 
the third diviſion and the ſterumoſt of 
the firſt, In the order of battle, on 


the contrary, the admiral is ro be in 


the centre of the lozenge, and two of 
the frigates on the fourth Gde of the 
lozenge. As for the tranſports and 
ſtore-ſhips, when there are any, their 
{tation is to be in one line on the fide 
oppoſite to that of the enemv, when 
ranged in order of battle; and, if in 
order of failing or convoy, they may 
occupy the {pace circumſcribed by the 
lozenge. In any other circumſtances 
theſe ſhips are to occupy the different 
ſtations appointed for them, that they 
may diſtinguiſh the ſignals and exe- 
cute the commands of the admiral. 
Laſtly, when the fleet ſhall paſs from 


the order of battle to any other order 


whatever, or from any order to the 

order of battle, the admiral's ſhip is to 

bring to, and not to take any of the 

poſitions above mentioned till after the 

complete execution of the movements. 
L To be continued. | 
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TY T is certainly one great uſe for the 
1 common diviſions of time, that they 


afford an opportunity of reviewing what 


is paſt, and reviewing it without preju- 


dice, becauſe without the immediate 
paſſions and affections which in human 


actions often interrupt the operations of 


To omit ſuch opportunities, ts be in- 


different to ſuch obvious memoranda of 


our frailty and inſecurity, would be to 


deny reaſon its fair play, in the direc- 
tion of our actions, and to bring on 


that confuſion of ideas, which fo fre- 


quently leads to irregularity and miſe- 
ry. In affairs of buſineſs, it wauld be 


accounted ruin to neglect a frequent re- 


troſpect of what has been done. Why 
it ſhould appear leſs hurtful in the mo- 
ral government of ourſelves, is wholly 


unaccountable. 


In a paper like the prefent, it is but 


a very ſuperficial glance we can take; 


to enter fully into the various ſubjects 
which preſent themſelves, would em- 


ploy volumes, and not employ them 


ufcleſsly, and doubtleſs the ableſt hif- 


tox ians of future days will find tlie 


greateſt intereſt, and beſtow the moſt 


induſtrious reſearch into the events that 
marked the progreſs of the eighteenth 
century. 
At the 
eighteenth century, Great Britain was 
engaged, in confederacy with foreign 


allies, in a var to curb the ambition of 


monarchical France, which, after the 
many glorious victories atchieved by 
the Dake of Marlborough, terminated 


in the peace of Utrecht, in 1913. In. 
this war we gained the important for- 


treſs of Gibraltar, which has ever ſince 
deen annexed to the Britiſh empire. It 
was alfo in this period that the union 
was effected between England and Scot- 
land. Prejudices in the latter country 
ran as ſtrongly againſt this meaſure as 


they have ſince done in Ireland; but 
they were as ſpecdily overcome by the 
reſpective legiſlatures, and we believe 


the unprejudiced in Scotland are now 
willing to allow, that it has been of 
conſiderable advantage to that country. 
There exiſted, however, in Scotland, 
another prejudice, which produced 
more fatal effects, and which was in 
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ſome degree added to the former; we cent to require a particular detail, Ts 
allude to an attachment to the exiled was no ſouner concluded, however, 
family of Stuart, an attachment which than the unhappy diſputes betweeu, 
has been, deemed honqurable, becauſe. the American colonies and the mother 
ſincere, but it certainly was not wife, country were occaſioned, at firſt, by 
becauſe it was an attachmgnt to a mo- certain taxation acts. In 1775, Ame- 
narch, whoſe object. waz to, evſlave the rica was in arms againſt the Britiſh 


nation, and to favour, if not to revive, government, and in 1778, France aid. 


the eſtabliſhment of a religion the moſt ed them with troops; this brought on 
ayerſe..to the prgſbyterian. religion in a war with Spain and Holland, which 
Scotland, of any that can be conceived., terminated in 1783. Bur the effects 


This, however, praduced two: rebel-, will N long be felt; whoever 


lions, the one in 121 5, and the other ju ſooks on a larger ſcale to cauſe and 
* * 4, a 22 — | : | ; 4 by 

1745, which may, be ranked among the: effect, muſt find it eafy to trace the re- 

leading-eveys, ob; tke..cightaenth.cen-,. volution in France, to the aſſiſtance tlie 
tury, although they can bear. na com- court of France gave to the Americans. 


_ pariſenoavith-the nature of that rebeth- The French, Who never knew the 


ous ſpitit, which has fince ariſen among, ſweets of liberty, or the nature of po- 
molt nations in Europe, aud hay for'its pular governments, were fent to fight 
object the deſtruction of almoſt every far them in America, at an immenſe 


principle. of ,.gorcxnment, Which the diitanec from the controul of their own 
Scotch.rebels would have diced ry pre- government, and expoſed to all the in- 


ſerve,gand,an particular, monarchical ... muations and inſtructions in the theory 
government and he editary right.. -Ofs liberty, which the Americans cou“ 
F qm December 1718 tœ 721 Great ge them. But the diſcuſſion of this 


Britaig, gaxxied on a war with Spain z., eurious fact muſt be left to hiſtorians. 
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and another commenced in 1739, and 
with France in 1744, both which 
were concluded by the peace of Aix- 
la- Chapelle in 1748. The loſſes of 


the French and Spaniards, in their 
ſhipping. during this war, was very 


greac, and. was attended with.a ſingular 
effect upon our pubile funds. The 
vaſt fortunes made by private perſons 
brought ſuch Wealth inte the countcy, 
that, in 1749, the iptereſt of the na- 
"tional debt was reduced from four to 
three and a half per cent. for ſeven 
years, after which the whole was to 
ſtand reduced to three per cent. This, 
it has been obſerved, was. the boldeſt 
ſiroke of finance ever attempted, per- 


haps, in any country, conſiſtently with. 


Public faith; for the creditors of the 


government, after an ineffectual op- 


poſition, continued their money in the 
tunds, and a few, who ſold out, even 
made intereſt to have it replaced on 
the ſame ſecurity, or were paid off their 
principal ſums out of the unking-fund. 

Peace, however, was not of long 
continuance; the encroachments of the 
French on our foreign poſſeſſions, oc- 
cahoned another war, which commenc- 
ed in 1755; in 1762, the Spaniards join- 
ed the French; but in 1763, peace was 
again concluded; chis event is too re- 


In a few. vears, ſymptoms of difat< 
fectiom appeared in France; they were 
excited or promoted by men of talents 


and ambition, and they ſoon broke out 


in a form more terrible than had yet 
happened in any nation. Compariſons, 


we are aware, have bcen made between, 


this revolution and that in England, in 
the time of Charles I. To us, the 
cauſes, the objects, the actors, and the 
effects, all ſeem different; and it would 


not be a very arduous taſk, if things 


are to be judged by compariſon, to vin- 
dicate the rebellion in England as com- 


paratively innocent. 5 
This laſt event, however, conſtitutes 


the principal in the eighteenth century. 


Its importance can never eaſily be eſ- 


timated. The whole continent of Eu- 


rope has felt its effects by diſorganiza- 
tion, revolution, and anarchy. 
all this will end, it is impoſſible to fore- 
ſce. The event will be remembered 


as belonging to the laſt century, but 


its effects will long be felt in the pre- 
ſent. It is the peculiar cauſe of thank - 
fulneſs, however, for this country, that 
the devouring ſword has not reached its 
borders, .and that we have derived a 
protection from our fleets, which has 
not only contributed to our internal 


ſecyrity, and the promotion of our com 


merce, 
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2 tended with beneficial effects, eſpeci- 


tha laſt century. That to Sierra Leone, 


the abolition of the ſlave-trade may ſoon 
take place, This laſt may be enume- 
rated among the memoranda of the 
eighteenth century; the firſt ideas on 
che ſubject were thrown out in buoks; 
aud ſentiments became frequently in- 
209] >, until a ſociety arſe whoſe 
= profeſſe 
te trade, A faw years ago, applica- 
don was made to parliament, and re- 
cceived with . approbation, 
; > ſtanding the. Importance of the ſlave- 
trade to the country, in a commercial 
Point of view, the majority of the 
3 noble of comm ens has on all occaflons 
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merce, but has ſhed ap immortal luſtre been friendly to the abolition, which, | 


over the bravery of the Britiſh navy. f although ic has not taken place, has 
The firſt object that preſents itlelf, been attended with an ameliorat ion of 


with. regard to commerce, and which is the ſtate of the flaves in the Weſt⸗ 


of immenſe magnitude, is the trade and Indes. | 1 i 
territory of the East-Iudia Company. It is with ſome pleaſure that we turn 
From being a company, and a [mall one, from theſe ſubjects, to the advance- 
of merchants trading wi:h the natives ment made, during the laſt century, in 
of the eaſt, they have gradually riſen learning and the fine arts. Early in 
(but rincipally Within, tne laſt torty that tag ff a new and celebrated race 
op to be the ſovereigns of a terri- of men of letters {prang up, and ob- 
tory, containing, at the cloſe of the war tained for this period the name of the 
in 1783, 182,124 ſquare miles, on Auguſtan age; Addiſon, Prior, Pope, 
which are upwards of eleven millions Swift, Bolingbroke, Shafteſbury, Ar- 
of people; with the addition of 21,589 buthnor, Congreve, Stecle, Rowe, and 


quatre miles ceded by Tippoo Sultan, many other excellent writers, both in 


in 1791, to which almoſt the whole of profe and verſe, need but to be men- 
the domipions of that prince have fince 
been added. Such an event as this is were at that time as triumphant in li- 
unparalldcd in the hiſtory of any na- terature as in war. Natural and moral 
tion, and demonſtrates, that the com- philoſophy kept pace with the polite 
mercial ſpirit, the credit, and the per- arts, The daily paper, entitled the 
ſeverance, of the Engliih, far exceed SpeCtator, was one of the literary glo- 
that of any other nation. The cauſes ries of the eighteenth century; by com- 
which induced government to take the bating, with reaſon and raillery, the 
affairs of this company, in ſome meature, faults in compoſition, and the impro- 
into their hands, and the political revo- prlieties in behaviour, it had a wonder- 
lutians thereupon, the long diſcuſſions ful effect upon the taſte and manners of 
on the merits and demerits of this com- the nation. It contributed greatly to 
pany, the trial of Mr. Haltings, which peliſh both. | 
naturally aroſe from the party diviſions 
of the times, are all ſubjechs which will 
hercafter be ſtudied with attention, and branch of ſcience of the names of men, 
arc none of the leaſt important events who will probably be admired and ho- 
of the paſt century. noured as long as the Engliſh language 

Except the company of merchants ” is known, and genius, wiſdom, and 


1 trading to Africa, no new company of virtue, held in eftimation. Newton, 
Clark, Gay, Halley, Thomſon, Watts, 


any conſequence has been eſtabliſhed in 


Hutcheſon, Monro, Mead, Fielding, 
Sherlock, Hoadley, Richardſen, Le- 
land, Young, Smollett, Goldſmith, 
Hawkeſworth, Hume, Ferguſon, Ho- 
garth, Warburton, Hunter, Kennicot, 
Johnſon, Lowth, Gainſborough, Cul. 
len, Howard, Franklin, the Wartons, 
Hayley, Price, Reynolds, Robertſon, 


rather a private undertaking, and in its 
infancy, may be in future times at- 


ally as there ſeems a general with that 


are omitted more from want of room 


cftimate is made of the progreſs of (ci. 
ence in the laſt century, the deeiſion 
will be highly in favour of theie dit: 
tinguiſhed names. 


purpole was the abolition of 


Notwith- | 
the patrons of erudition, and ſome. of 


Canas, yet his reign yielded to none of 
tke 


tioned to be admired, and the Engliſh. 


To the above great names, we have 
an illuſtrious addition to make in every 


Gibbon, Jones, and many others which. 


than reſpect. Doubtleſs, when a fair 


The miniſters of George I. were. 


them were no mean proficients them 
ſelves. George II. was himſelf no Me- 
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for the brit time, a fchool o 
in England. It is equally true, but at 
the fame time a more indiſputable fact, 


the preceding, in the numbers of lcarn- 
ed and ingenious.men it produced, The 
bench of biſhops was never known to 
be ſo well provided wich able prelates, 
as it was in the carly years of his reign 3 
a proof that his nobuity and mi: ifters 
were judges of literary qualifications, 
In other departments of erudition, the 
favour of the public generally tupplied 
the coldnefs of the court, - - 

After the rebellion in 194%, when 


Mr. Pelham was conſidered as firſt mi- 


niſter, the tcreen between grvernment 
and literature was in a great meaſure 


removed, and men of genius began then 


to taſte the royal 3 Since that 
period, a great progrets has been made 


In the polite arts in England. The 


Royal Academy has bcen juſtituted, 
ſome very able artiſts have ariſen, and 
the annual public exhibitions of paint- 
ing and ſculpture have been extremely 
favourable to the arts, by promoting a 


ſpirit of emulation, and exciting a great- 


er attention to works of merit of this 


kind among the public in general. 


Abe laſt century certainly F 
painting 


that within the laſt fifty years, the 
whole genius of engraving ſeems to 


have ſettled in England, Before that 
period, we had very tew engavers, and 


thoſe principally confined to portraits; 
rhe balance of trade was totally againſt 
us; all engravings of merit came from 
the hands of foreigners. Our print- 


mops were entirely filled with the 
works. of foreign artiſts; and thoſe 


Hops, conſequently, were not many in 
number. But fince the period men- 
tioned, the tide began to turn in our 
fayour, and at this time it may be fa'd, 
without vanity, that we can picduce 


many engravers, none of whom can be 


matched in France or Italy. It muſt 
not be forgot, when ſpeaking on this 
fubject, that the merit of encouraging 


the art of eng aving in this country, 
and conſcquentiy bringing it to its pre- 


ſent perfection, belongs in an eminent 


degree to the ſpirit and induſtry of Mr. 


Atderman Boy dell. 4 I 
Wherever we turn our eyes, we ſhall 


| have re2ſon to ſay, that before that pe- 


rind moſt of the prbiic α⁰itltions, 
which heyc given life and vigour to 


ſupplied by. new expedients, 
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the body politic, which have meliorat. 
ed the ſtate of man, which have enlarg. 


ed his ſcience and his taſte, and contri. 


buted to his happineſs, were but in their 
infancy, and many of them not fo much; 
as thought of. The progretlive inercaſe 


of population has given birth to new 


wants in ſociety, and thefe have been 
If we 
conſider only the ſtate of religion, we 
ſhall find vait matter for remark and 
ittuſtration. The places of public wor. 
ſhip in the metropolis only, have been 
more than doubled within the century, 
A new ſect, too, has ariſen from the 
labours of one or two indiyiduals, Whote 
hiſtory affords much ſubje& of con ſido. 
ration. We allude to the methodiſts, 
new very populous in eyery part of the 
three kingdoms, Nor has the age which 
has juſt expired, been more remarkable 
for zeal in the profeſſion of religion, 
than for the extent of ſome of thoſe 

ractices which it particularly enjoins, 
On tlus ſubje&t we could with great 
plealure expatiate. The intereſts of 
humanity never were conſulted by 2 
ranks with more fcrvour, nor do we 
mean to leſfen its merit, when we add 
that humanny has of late years become 
a faſhion. Let any ſcheme of the cha. 
ritable kind be propoſed, and it is in- 
ſtantiy encouraged by the volunrary 
contributions of indiyiduals, on whom 


there is no tie but the dictates of their 


own hearts. But it is ſuſficient on this 


head to remark, in point of fact, that 


except the royal hoſpitals, all the pub- 
lic charitable inſtitutions in the metro- 
polis, whether under the name of hof- 
pitals, diſpenſaries, focietics, &c. &c. 
were eftabliſhed m the eighteenth cen- 
tury-—and to theſe we may add the 
majority of the charity pariſh fchoois. 
ITheſe ace the permanent eſtabliſhments 
of that century: ſhouid we add the tem- 
porary ſubſcriptions of public bodies aud 
individuals, the liſt would fret! almot 
beyond credibility. 
In the article of pub/ic amnuſemenis, 
much might be ſaid of their advance- 
ment during the period alluded to, Ont 
great and important revolution Was et. 
fected in the early part of the centur) 
upon the theatre, and that by the k. 
bours and perſeverance of Jeremy Cu 
lier, a fierce and implacable non-jurs' 
He publithed © A thort View of tle 
 Immgrai!} 


of 
_ 


Ungliſh Stage, with no other motive 
than religious zeal and honeſt indigna- 
tion, The flage found advocarcs in 
Congreve,  Vanburgh, and others, and 
the diſpute was protracted through ten 
years; but Cibber led the way, and-at 
jait comedy grew more modeſt z and 
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1d by preſent luxury of crefs af- 


fords a conſtant opportunity of 
endeayouring to perſuade us, that our 
own age ſurpaſſes. all antiquitv. But 
this is mere declamat ion; tor if we 
look back even to the very remote pe- 
riods of antiquity, we ſhall find that 
the ſame thing was then the ſubject of 
declamation, as well as at preſent, The 
third chapter of Iſaiah preſents us with 
an account of the finerv of the daugh- 
ters of Babylon, which no modern ex- 
travagance has hirherto- equalled. Ho- 
mer dreſſes ſeveral of his heroes and 
heroines, with es magnificence to which 
we are ſtrangers; and Cleopatra exhi- 
bited an extravagance in her drets and 


entertainments, which in our times 


would beggar the moſt wealthy poten- 
tate on the globe. "Even in the days of 


Moſes, they were acquainted: with the 


art of polithing precious ſtones; and 
not only knew how to ſet, but what 
appears more extraordinary, were alſo 
acquainted with the made of engraving 
them. The ephod of Aaron was adorn - 
ed with two onyxcs {er in gold, on each 
of which the names of fix of the rribes 
of Iſrael were engraved. The breaſt- 
plate of judgment ſhone wit twelve 
precious ſtones of different colours, 


upon every one of which was the name 


of one of the twelve tribes. We might 


ealily multiply inſtances to ſhow the 


ſplendour and magnificence of the an- 
cients; but thoſe already given are ſuf-. 
ficient to teach us how little reaſon there 
is for declaimers to vilify the preſent 
times, nor have they more reaſ..n to ex- 
claim againſt this country; whoever has 
ſeen. the ſplendour and magnificence of 
the eaſt, muſt laugh at every fatire on 


that of Europe. 


Notwithſtanding all the precious 
ſtones made uſe of by the aucicors, it 


is probable that they were unacquaint- 


£d with the diamond, which modern 
reſinement has ſtamped wich fuch an 
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Collier lived to fee the reward of his la- 
bour in the reformation of the theatre. 
The effects of this event are felt in the 


theatre to this day; nothing, or very 


little, of an indecent kind, being per- 
mitted in the words of the authors, or 


the conduct of the actors. 


LADIES' DRESS. 


immenſe value: ſome have imagined 


that Homer and Heſiod have mentioa- 
ed th's ſtone by the name of adamas 


and adamantinos ;. but it has been more 


j dicioufly ſuppoted, that theſe Greek 


terms have not the leaſt relation to it; 


and Pliny, who has taken much pains 
to inveſtigate the diſcovery of precious 
ſtones, can find no mention of this till 
a period near the beginning of the 
Ciriſtian era. : FREE Bey 


But long after the diſcovery of dia- 
monds, they did not, for want of being 


properly poliſhed, diſplay half the luſ- 
tre they do at preſent ; the art of giv= 
ing them this luſtre by poliſhing them 
with their own duſt, is but a late in- 
ven ion, and aſcribed to Lewis de Ber- 
quen, a native of Bruges, who lived 
only about three hundred years ago. 


Individuals of the human ſpecies, | 


like thoſe of all others, grow old and 
ſuffer by decay; but the ſpecies itſelf, 


always the ſame, is conſtantly diſtin- 


giiſhed by the ſame propenſities, and 
actuated by the fame paſſions ; it treads 
in the fame path that ir did five thou— 
{and years ago: dignity and power were 


then, as well as now, in many placcs. 


conferred by opalence, and diſtinguiſh- 
ed by ornament and dreſs: and beauty 


was fond of adding to nature all the 


decorations and embelliſhments of art. 
This would appear evident were we to 
go through the hiſtory of ancient na- 
tions, but we ſhall probably frud more 
amuſement in approaching ſomewhat 
nearer our own times, and dur own na» 
tion, or its immediatę neighbour. 


One curious revolution in dreſs took 


place in the fixtegnth century, - under 


the protetor{kip of Oliver Cromwell. 


Almoſt every religion that had been pro- 
mulgated,.previous to that of Chriſtia- 
nity, uad interwovenginits very eſſence, 
a number of ccremontes, where gran 
deur and magnificence were. Uitcutatie 
ouſly diſplay ed. Theſe religious, urn: 
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fore, inſtead of diſcouraging, rather en« 


_ couraged, ornament and finery. But the 
_ author of the Chriſtian fyſtem, having 
taught, by his example, as well as his 


doctrine, the utmoſt plainneſs and ſim- 


plicity, it, in time, became faſhionable 
for ſuch of the members of that ſyſ- 
tem, as had more zeal than underſtand- 
ing, to exclaim, in the bittereſt terms, 
againſt every ſpecies of dreſs that had 
any other object in view than to cover 
Mame, and defend from the cold. This 
rage of turning all things into the moſt 


the zeuith of its glory, about the time 
that the protector began to make ſome 
figure in England. During his admi- 
niſtration, it openly triumphed over 
fenſe, reaſon, and even decency. Wo- 


men were then in fo much diſgrace, 


that they were denied all kinds of or- 


nament ; and even the beauties beſtow- 


ed by nature, were conſidered as crimi- 
nal difadvamages to the fair poſſeſſors, 


and ſufficient motives ro induce every 


Chriſtian to ſhun their company ; be- 
cauſe it was impoſſible to be in it with- 
ont innig. 6 FR 
But as the human paſſions, like 
ſprings, fly the more violently in the 
oppoſite direction, the more forcibly 
they have been bent; the Reſtoration 
was no fooner brought about, than all 
this public enthuſatm vaniſhed, and 
elegance of dreſs, and levity of mau- 
ners, ſoon became more the faſhion 
than ſlovenlineſs and puritaniſm had 
becu before. Pleaſure became the uni- 
verſal object, and the pleaſure of love 
took the lead of all others; but beauty, 
upconnected with virtue, was the 4 


ject of this love; it was therefore void 


of honour or morality, in conſequence 
of which, female virtue, robbed of its 
reward, became lefs- inflexible, and a 


total degeneracy of manners enſued, 


In every country where dreſs is un- 
der the direction of taſte and judgement, 
it is ſo contrived as neither alrogether 
to conceal, nor altogerher to diſcover, 
the beauties of the female form. This 
general rule; however, has not been 
without exceptions; in every country 


enthuſiaſtic priefts, antiquated prudes, 


and women outrageoutly virtuous, have 
mutltedthemlelves like Egyptian mum- 
mies, aud exclaimed in the bitterneſs of 

their hearts againtt the nakedueſs of the 
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reſt of the world; while, on the other 
hand, women of leſs rigid principle, 


has appeared in thus fantaſtic age. 


and thoſe abandoned to proſtitution, 
throwing aſide all decency, ſeemed t9 
wiſh that the whole female toilet were 
reduced to the original ſig-leaf: ſome 


nations, too, are lefs delicate in thi; 


reſpect than others; the Italians ang 
French have ever been remarkably (1, 
while the Spaniſh: have fallen into the 
oppoſite extreme. At Venice, the la- 
dies, in the begiuning of the ſixteenth 


| | H century, dreſſed in ſuch light thin ſtuff, 
primitive hmplicity, feemed riſing to 


that not only the ſhape of the body, 
but even the eter af rhe ſkin, might 
eaſily be ſeen through them. The late 
approaches, therefore, to this dreſs, are 
not new. The French ladies are in 
the ſame frank only that, more 
light and fantaſtic, they have flown with 
greater rapidity from one faſhion to a- 
nother. In the fourteenth century, they 
appeared half naked ar public-affemblics, 
and in the public walks dr.Med-fo much 
like the men, that. they could hardly be 


diſtinguiſhed from them but by the voice 


and complexion; ſuch have long been 


the modes of dreffing in Italy ard 


France, as ta endeavour to ſhow every 
charm which can, with any tolerable de- 
gree of decency, be diſplayed.” While 
in Spain, where the ſpirit of chivalry 
is hardly. yet extinguithed, and where 
the women, conſequently, ſtill retain a 
little of the romantic dignity which was 
annexed to it, fo far from ſhowing their 
nakednefs, they hardly as yet condeſ- 
cend even to ſhow their faces to tlie 


o 


other ſex. . | 


Though the French have now, and in 
their republican ſtate, as well as during 
the monarchy, taken the lead in all the 
fantaſtic frippertes.of faſhion, it would 
ſcem that the Italians were former 
not leſs noted for it. Petrarch deſcrib- 
ing their dreſs in his time, fays; © Who 
can behold the ſhoes with pointed tors, 
ſo long that they will reach to the knee, 
head-dreſſes with wills to them, the 
hair put into a tail, the foreheads of the 
men furrowed with thoſe ivory needles, 
with which the women faſtened their 
hair, and their ſtomachs ſqueezed by 
machines of iron? The pointed ſhoe: 
and machines of iron were more un- 
natural, and conſequently more ridich- 
tous, than auy fantaſtic fathion Which. 


As 


Fit 


As the ornamental part of dreſs is 


evidently meant to heighten the beau- 


ties ok nature, nothing can be more 
evident than that it ſhould always co- 
incide with her deſigns, wherever ſhe 


is not defective or luxuriant, Such we 


preſume are the ideas of the true taſte, 
hut ſuch, however, have not always been 
thoſe adopted by the leaders of faſhions. 
Toward the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, it ſeems to have been the pre- 
railing opinion, that nature had made 
the female waiſt greatly too large; to 
remedy which, the ſtiffeſt ſtays were 
laced on in the tighteſt manner, leſt the 
young ladies ſhould become clumſy, or 
grow crooked. Toward the middle of 
the century, it began to be diſcovered, 
that beſide the uneaſineſs of ſuch a fi- 


tuation, it frequently produced the very 


effects it was intended to prevent; phy- 


ſicians and philoſophers now declaimed 


againſt ſtays, and they were by many 
laid aſide with ſuch abhorrence, that 
the faſhion took quite a different turn; 
we diſcovered that our mothers had been 
all in the wrong, and that nature had 
not made the female waiſt nearly ſo 
large as it ought to have been, but the 
ladies ſupplied this defect fo well with 
cloaths, that about forty years ago, 
every woman, young and old, had the 
appearance of being big with child. In 
the courſe of a few years, however, 
ſmall waiſts were again introduced, and 
it being ſtill a diſputed point what the 
proper ſize of a waiſt ought to be, our 
belles ſeem of late agreed to compro- 
mile the matter by having no waiſt at all. 

The revolution of the breaſts and 
ſhoulders have not been leſs conſpieu- 


ous than thoſe of the waiſt; about the 


beginning of the century, it was highly 
indecent to be naked two inches below 
the neck; about the middle of it, ſhe 
was dreſſed in the higheſt taſte, who 


thowed the greater part of her breaſts 


and ſhoulders; ſome years afterward, 
every female of condition was muffled 
up to the chin; of late years that mode 
was diſcarded, and naked breaſts began 


Again to appear, and ftill remain fo, 
though not to fo great a degree as three 
or four years ago. As in all countries, 


women have been particularly folici- 
tous about the ornament and dreſs of 
their heads, fo in ours theſe have been 
an object of fo much attention, that 
Vox, VIII. No 112. 
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the materials employed, and the varia— 
tions produced by them, are beyond our 
pre to deſcribe ; we ſhall only, theres 
'ore, obſerve in general, that the head- 


dreſs which immediately preceded the 
preſent, had a near reſemblance to that 


which was uſed by the ladies of an- 
cient Rome, and conſiſted of fo much 
wool, falſe hair, pomatum, paſte, quills, 
combs, pins, curls, ribbons, laces, an 

other materials, that the head of a lady 
in full dreſs, when ſtanding, was ſome» 


thing more than one-third of the length 


of her whole figure. This has given 
way, by flow degrees, to the total re- 
duction of the head, and the abſolute 
diſappearance of all hair, except on the 
forchead, and that forms part of a wig. 
It would be endleſs to recount all the 
grada:1ons from heads extremely high 
to extremely low, and from a vaſt quan- 
tity and length of hair to none at all. 
The preſent pope, fo long engaged 


in reducing the Gallican church within 


the Catholic pale, has not been negli 


gent of the duty of recalling the female 


form within the pettſcoat and the hand- 
kerchief, After ſpeaking in appropriate 
terms of the preſent ſcarcity of eloathing, 
and of the ſenſations it may excite even 


in the withered boſom of a monk, and, 


quoting the authority of St, Clement 
of Alexandria, his holineſs ſtrictly en- 


Joins his officers, civil and eccleſiaſtical, 


to repreſs, by fe or corporal puniſi- 
ment, according to the circumſtances of 


the caſe, theſe crying enormities : he 


directs too, that their puniſhment ſhould 


be extended to fuch damſfels, as though 
at firſt ſight they appear properly at- 


tired, are nevertheleſs decked in 7ranſ- 


parent robes, and with a voluptuous and 
magnificent attire diſplay themſclves in 


very ſeductive and tempting attitudes. 


Moreover, fathers, huſbands, heads of 
families, who weakly or negligently 
permit their wives, daughters, ſervants, 


&c, to treſpaſs againſt theſe rules, ſhall 


not eſcape with impunity. Alſo, all tay- 
lors, haberdaſhers, milliners, and men- 


milliners, hair-dreſſers, and others, who 


contribute to theſe cnormities of dreſs, 
ſhall in no wife paſs unpuuiſned. 


The bull goes on to ſtate, that “ all 
prieſts,” confeſſors, overſeers, church- 


wardens, and others, ſhall in no wiſe 


admit fuch delinquents to the holy ſup- 
per; that they ſhall not allow women 
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improperly dreſſed to enter the church, 
and if they come they thall be driven 
out, and if they refit, the higher pow- 
ers ſhall be required to lend their aid,” 
This bull is dated at Rome, the 16th of 
October, 1800. | 
In times of yore, onr females bor- 
rawed the fathion of their cloaks even 
from the cardinals ; but in the preſent 


enlightencd days, it requires the au- 


thority of the pope himſelf to enforce 
the wearing of any garn;-nts at all. 


POETRY, 
EOUDHON's ATTACK 


A HUNGARIAN WAR SONG, 
R ISE ye Croats fierce and ſtrong, 
| Form the front and march along 
And gather faſt, ve gallant men 
Of Nona and of Warraſden, | 
Whoſe ſunny mountains nurſe a line 
Henerous as her fiery wine; 
Hoſts of Buda, hither bring | 
The bloody flag and eagle wing; 

And ye that dr ink the rapid fircam 
Fatt by walled Sajankeme; _ 
Ranks of Agria, head ang biel 
Sheath'd in adamantine iteel; 

Quit the woodlands and the boar, 
Ye hunters wild on Drava's ſhore: 
And ye that hew her oaken wood, 

' Brown with luſty hardihood, 
The trumpet's ſonnd, the colours fly, 

And Loudhon leads to victory! 


Hark, the furamons loud and ſtrong 
a6 Follo W. foldiers—margh along; 
Every baron {word in hand 
Rides before his gallant band; 
The vulture, ſcreaming for bis food, 

Conducts you to his ſields of Blood, 
And bids the {word of valour leck 
For nurture to his gory beak! 


. 
bl 


| dien of Auftria, mark around; 
Claihic ſields and holy ground; 
For here were deeds of glory done 
And battles by our fathers on 
Fathers who bequitath'd to you 
Their country and their courage too; 
Heirs of plunder and renown, 
Hew the ſquadrons, hew-them down, 
Now ye triumph Slaughter now 
' Ploughs the fields with bloody plough 
And all the fireamv ſhore reſounds © 
With ſhouts and ſhricks and ſabre wounds: 
Now your thunders car ry fate; 
Now the field is deſolate | 
Save where Loudhon's eagles fy j 
| Na! the wings of Yitory | 


Gr. 


have cited the plain words of St. P. aul. 


Backs of letters from Celia's, 


Inſtead of quoting the good old 
triarch of Alexandria, his holineſs rg 


who ſay $6—* Let the women be cos er- 
I 


ed. 
It cannot be ſaid of our naked "TIM 


that they go without their riums. 


The /1berality of the preſent faſhion 
ſcems to provoke more ſpleen than ges 
tirude from the male-coments, who art 
determined to vive them a or ug. 


NEWS, Ke. 


This i 18 bab this is 4766; 
n ampions ot a noble ſtrife, 
Moving like a wall of rack 
10 ſtormy ſiege of battle-ſhock ! 
Thus we conquer might and mata, 
Fight and conquer o'er again; 
Grenadier that, fierce and large, 
Stamp like dragons to the charge 
Foot and horſeman, fert and 4 
Triumph now with one accord! 
Years of triumph ſhall repay 
Death and dangers” troubled day; 
Soon the rapid hot i is oer, 
But glory laſts for evermore 
Glory, whoſe immortal eye 
Guides us to the eee 


THE POET AND THE PAPER. 
From Dinpix's Cahe-houſe, 


VE Poets, with more in the head thu; 
the purſe, 
Jo raiſe hunger's ſupplics while Weber 
fretting, 
Not only mult write iv hat we can, but wh 
worle, 
On whatever materials we're getting. ö 
from books 
{cllers, duns, 
Denote the finances are tapers 
And whoever's fagacious may read as he ruls, 


The Rate of the mind by the paper. 


Of Billingſgate' S Naiads it ſtruck me 10 


write, 
To deſcribe this vociferous Babel; 
J ſnatch'd up a ſcrap, when, oh horrible 
light! 
Of my tragedy damn'd was the play-bill 
1 on Liberty's joys. wrote an ode on a writ, 
For a draft Snip endors'd to his draper; 


But I ſcratch' d it and ſcrawl'd it, ſo blunt 


Was my wit, 


That I Are prion-bars on the paper. 


Wel 
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MONT Hf. v e fRON Ie l. x. 
wen brib'd t'other day, yielding virtue to 


blame, | 
While reward beyond equity bore me, 


Chance, entreated by Pity, my purpoſe to 


ſhame, 


Blotting paper extended before me: 


Aſtoniſh'd I cry d, Gracious powers, what's 
here? 
Each word diſappears like a vapour !— 
May all thus who write to cauſe beauty a tear 
Be reproach'd and diſgrac'd by the paper. 


The ſtate's ways and means to deſcribe, and 
the loan, 
An ænigma I thought would juſt hit it; 
The wants of the nation were typ'd by my 
OWN, | | 
For I found on the milk-ſcore I'd writ it. 
Then give mea patron, dear Ida'sfairthrong, 
That with joy I may once cut a caper ; 
« Pay the bearer' ſhall then the {weet theme 
of my long, _ 
Flow pactolian on witty bank-paper, 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
E.riract of a Leiter from Admiral the 
Karl of St. Vincent, Sc. to Fvan 
Nepean, Eſq. dated Ville de Paris, 
in Torbay, Jan. 12; 1801. 
INCLOSE two letters from Cap- 
1 tain Sir Richard Strachan, Bart. 
detailing particulars of the meritorious 


exertions of himſelf, and the officers 
under his command, in intercepting 


the encmy's ſupplies. _ | | 
Hired Cutter Nile, Dec. 11. 

Sir, I have the honour to inform you, 
that the veſſels you ſignalled us to chalc, 
on the 6th inftant, never came through 
the paſſage, but rowed up along ſhore 


again, and went under Fort Lomara; 


watched for them all night, but in 


the morning ſeeing them no more, I 


left the Lurcher off the Morbihan, and 


Proceeded to execute your further or- 


ders; on that day I ſaw a convoy courſ- 


ung round Croiſic, of fifteen or fxtecn 


tail, but was in no hurry to chaſe, ra- 
ther permitting them to gat nearer to 
St. Gildas, and in the evening flood out, 
and made the neceſſary fignals to Mr. 
Forbes; it fully anſwered my expecta- 
tions, as he, being to windward, turned 
them all, and they made for the Villain 
Juſt where I was. About eight we took 
« ſmall ane, juſt as the battery of St. 
Jacques was hailing us, which I im- 
mediately manned, and ſent her, with 
our own boat, along thore, and by four 
A. M. found ourfclves in poſſe ſſion of 


Ale more. This is all they could at- 


233 
tempt, as the whole cgaſts were then 


alarmed, and the Battery of Notre 


Dame, at the entrance of the River 
Peners, kept up fo briſk a fire as to 
{end three thats through the laſt veſſel ; 
but the ſpirit of our people was fury 
that they were determined to have her 
out, and luckily only one man was 
{lightly feratched with a ſplinter. On 
joining the Lurcher in the morning, I 


found ſhe had got three more, mak ing 


nine, the particulars of which are ex- 
preſſed in the adjoining lift; the four 
largeſt are decked, and very capable of 
going to England, hut the others can» 
not. Since the 7th Mr. Forbes has been 
continually upon the look-our, but not 


a ſingle veſſel, 1 believe, has ſtirred. 


ſince. GEORGE ARGLES. 
He ſſels captured by the Nile Culler. 
Maria Jof ph, of fixe men and 48 

tons; Notre Dame de Conſolation, of 


five men and 35 tons; and Saint Pierre, 


of ſeven men and 39 tons, from Bour- 


deaux to Breſt, laden wii wine and. 


brandy.—L'Heloin, of four men and 13 
tons, from Nantes to Auray, laden with 
Nantes wine,—Le Frangois, of three 
men and fdur tous, from Nantes to Au— 
ray, laden with iron, tar, pottery, &c. 
L' Amiable Francois, of 55 tons, from 
Bourdeaix to Breſt, laden with Bour- 
deaux wine. | 
hy his Majeſly's Cutter Lurcher. 

Maria Joſeph, of two men and eight 

tons, from Nantes to Vannes, laden with 


Nantes wine. —-IL.' Eponine, of three 


men and 13 tons, from Nantes to Lan- 
nes. laden with ditto; driven on- ſhore 
at Houat.— Le Bon Secour, of two men 
and eight tons, from Nantes to Vannes, 

laden with ditto; ſunk at anchor. 
La Magicienne, Oleron, S. E. 

| by S. 2 Leagues. 
My Lord, I have the honour to 1n- 


form your lordſhip, that after a thort 


chaſe, I this day captured, between the 
Ifles of Rhe and Oleron, a French floop 
laden with wine and brandy for the u@ 
of the combined fleet at Breſt, and have 
fent her to Plymouth. W. OGILVY, 
Extradt of a Letter from Captain Rows 
ley Bulteel, Commander of his Ma- 
1Ay's Ship Belligueux, to Evan Ne— 
bean, Ef. dated Ria Janeiro, Au- 
gift 24. a NE - 
On Monday, the 4th of Auguſt, ſoon 
after day-liglit, four ſail were diſcover- 
ed from the maſt-head in the north-weſt 
. quarter, 
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on the 15th inſtant, being off Flam. 


quarter, and apparently ſteering about 
N. py E. At feven A, M. they hauled 
their wind, tacked, and ſtood towards 
us; upon which 1 bore down with the 
whole of my convoy. At noon the 
cut my perceived our force (which was 
greatly exaggerated in their opinion by 
the warhke 2ppezrance of the China 
ſhips) ; they bore up under a preſs of 
fail, and by ſignal ſeparated. | 


1 flood for the largeſt ſhip, and not- 


withftanding the light and baffling 
winds, we came up with her, and af- 
ter a few chaſe guns, and a partial fir- 
ing for about ten minutes, at half-paſt 
five in the afternoon (Tueſday) ſhe 
ſtruck her colours, and proved to be 
the French frigate. la Concorde, of 


44 guns, 13-pounders, and 444 men, 


_ commanded by Citizen Jean Francois 
 Landolphe. _ 330 
At ſeven the ſame evening, che 


French frigate la Medée, of 36 guns, 


12-pounders, and 315 men, command- 
ed by Citizen Daniel Coudein, firuck 
her colours to the Bombay Caſtle, Cap- 


tain John Hamilton, and the Excter, 


Captain Henry Meriton. | 

The above frigates were of the ſqua- 
dron which Tailed from Rochefort the 
6th of March, 1799, and, having com- 
mitted great depredations on the coaſt 
of Africa, had refitted in the Rio de la 


Plata, and were now cruifing on the 


coaſt of Brazil. 


La Franchiſe, of 42 guns, am 380 


men, commanded by Citizen Pierre 
* eſcaped by throwing part of 
her guns overboard. _ | 

[The French frigate Medee is coming 


home as a cartel, with all the officers. 


and about 300 men, under charge of 
the firſt lieutenant of the Belliqueux, a 


micdſhipman, and two or three ſeamen. 


During the chaſe, the French, to im- 


rove her failing, cut all her knees. 


'he Concorde was to be fold at Rio 
Janeiro. The Indiamen ſhare in the 
- Prizes, in conſequence of the commo- 
dore having required their aſſiſtance. 

The mates get about 100], a-piece, The 
French crews are loaded with money, 
cloth, &c. the plunder of the various 
veſſels they have taken.] Ss 
Encloſure from Admiral Dickſon, Com- 
 mander in Chief in the North Sea, 

4% E. Nepean, Eſq. 5 

15 5 | Favourite, at Sea, Jan. 6, 
Bir, I beg leave to acquaint you, that 


borough Head, I diſcovered at nine 
A.M. a cutter clofe in ſhore, to which, 
I immediately gave chaſe; and am 
happy to acquaint you, that I hed the 
ſatisfaction to capture her, after a run 
of ſeven hours. She proves to bc le 
Voyageur cutter privateer of Dunkirl:, 
mounting 14 carrjage-guns, manned 
with 47 men, commanded by Evidc 
Colbert, had been out four days from 
Oſtend, and had only captured the Ca- 


milla, in ballaſt, belonging to Sundcr- 


land, the day before. | 
„ JOSEPH WESTBEACH, 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Yorke 
Commander af tis Majeſly's Ship ths 
Jaſon, to E. Nepean, Eſq. dated a. 
Sen, Jau. 18. e 
Sir, I have to acquaint you, for ths 
information of my lords commiſſioners 
of the admiralty, that I this day cap- 
tured la Venus, French lugger-pru a- 
tecr, of 14 braſs carriage-gune, and 26 


men. She failed from Cherbourg ye!- 
terday evening, and had not made any 


capture. J. S. YORKE. 


Copy of a Leiter from Rear Admiral 


Duckworth, Commander in Chief at 
the Leeward Iflands, to E. Nepean, 


Eſq. dated 9n-board the Leviathan, 


Martinique, Oct. 27, 1800. 
Sir, Having directed the Gipfey, of 


ten 4-pounders, and 42 men, tender to 


the Leviathan, under the command of 
Lieutenant Coryndon Boger, to carry 
the Charlotte, merchant ſhip, (in which 
my late captain, Carpenter, took his paſ- 


ſage,) to the northward of the iſlands, 


I am to beg you will inform the lords 
commiſſioners of the admiralty, that on 
the 7th inſtant,*in paſſing near Guada- 


loupe on the above ſervice, he chaſed 


and brought to action a French floop 
of very ſuperjor magnitude, and man- 


ned with double his number, of felc&- 


troops of Guadaloupe. For the par- 


ticulars of this very handſome conteſt, 


I ſhall refer their lordſhips to Licute- 
nant Boger's letter; but I ſhould not 
do juſtice to his majeſty's ſervice, from 


the knowledge I have of this valuable 


officer's character, and from the unan's 
mous voice of his crew, if I did not ay 
his mudeſt recital of his gallantry doc; 
him as much honour as the action itſelt, 
and I flatter myſelf he will be honourcd 
with their lordſhips protection. 
= J. 'T > DUCKWORTH, 
| | . _ -Gipley, 
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Gipſey, St. John's Roads, Oct. 8. 
Sir, 1 have the honour to acquaint 
you, that at cight A.M, off the north 
end of Guadaloupe, I chaſed and came 
up with an armed ſloop; on firing a 
thot at her, ſhe hoiſted French colours 
and returned it. An action inſtantly 
commenced. We remained at very 
cloſe quarters for an hour and an half; 
when, finding that her muſketry did us 
conſiderable damage, I haulcd a little 
further off, and kept up a ſharp fire of 
round and grape. At half-paſt'ten 1 
bad the ſatisfaction to ſec her firik e. 
She proves to be the le Quiproqun, 
commanded by Tourpie, formerly a 
capitaine de fregate in the ſervice of the 
king, and was charged with diſpatches 
from Curacao, bound to Guadaloupe. 
She mounts eight guns, 6 and g-poun- 
ders, and had on-board 98 men, 80 of 
whom were Guadaloupe chaſſeurs and 
cannoneers. I am ſorry to add that Hur 
lofs is conſiderable, having had one Kill- 
ed and eleven wounded; among the lat- 
ter ] include Mr. Clarke and 'mytc.t. 
Finding it neceſſary to get meclical al- 
ſſtance, as ſoon as poſſible, I put into 
this port, and have got ail the wounded 


into an hoſpital. The loſs on the tide of 


the enemy, was the captain, and four 
killed, and eleven wounded, Both veſ- 
ſels have ſuffered much in their ſails and 
rigging, but J am happy to fay his ma- 
jeſty's ſchooner has not ſuffered in her 
hull, 1 cannot omit, fir, mentioning 
the great aſhſtance 1 received from 
the Charlotte merchant-ſhip, under 


my convoy, both in {ſecuring the pri- 


ners, and giving every ailiſtance to 


the wounded that lay in their power.“ 
he petty officers and men you did me 


the honour to place under my com- 
mand, behaved extremely well on the 
occaſion. 2 


I am ſorry to add, that two men have 


_ fince died of their wounds. 


.- CORYNDON BOGEP. 
Encloſure from Admiral Lutwiage, 
Commander in Chief in the Downs, 
10 E. Nepean; E. | 
King George Hired Armed Cutter, 
Downs, Jan. 28, 1801. 

Sir, I have the pleaſure to inform 
you, that about one o'clock this morn- 
ing I captured the French cutter pri- 
vateer le Flibuſtier, commanded by 
M. Deſlogue, manned with 16 men, 


- wounded, 
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with muſkets and piſtols. She had been 

out from Dunkirk two days, and had 

made no captures. W. J. PE ARCE. 

Encloſure fromthe Earl of St, Vincent, 
K. B. Admiral of the White, Sc. in 
E. Nepean, sg. 


L'Oiteau, Torbay, Feb. 3. 


My Lord, I have the honour to ac- 
quaint your lordſhip, chat on Monday 
the 26th of January, at eight A.M. in 
fat. 45, lon. 12. W. I fell in with the 
French national frigate la Dedaigneule, 
of 36 guns and zoo men, with dif- 


patches, from Cayenne for Rochtort, 


and chaſed her until noon the following 
dav; when I diſcovered his majeſty's 
{i:195 Sirius and Amethyſt, of Cape 
Viniticire, whole captains I directed 
by ignal to chaſe, and continued in 
purtuit of the enemy until two o'clock 
on Wedneſday morning; being within 
mufket- hot, the opened her fire on the 
Sirius and Oiſeau, which was inuned3- 
ately returned, and {urrendered to the 
above ſhips after an action of forty- 
five minutes, diſtant from the ſhore, 
near Cape Belem, about two miles; 
her running rigging and ſails were cut 


to pieces, ſeveral men kilied and ſeven- 


teen wounded, amongſt the latter were 
the captain and fifth lieutenant. My 
warmeſt thanks Qre due to Captains 
King and Cocke, for their exertions, 


but particularly to the4ormer, as from 
the Sirius's ſteady and well directed 
fire the enemy received conſiderable 


damage; the Ameéthyſt, from unfa- 
vourable winds, was unable to get np 
until the had truck, I am happy to 
ſay, notwithſtanding the gallant reßſt- 
ance made by the Dedaigneule, neither 
of the ſhips loſt a man; the Sirius's 


rigging and fails were a little damaged, 


her main-yard and bowſprit ſlightly 
I cannot conclude without 
expreſſing my approbation of the offi- 
cers and company of his majeſty's ſhip 
under my command, and mult further 
beg to acknowledge the very great aſ- 


ſiſtance I received from Mr. H. Lloyd, 


my firſt lieutenant, during a long and 
anxious chaſe of forty-rwo hours. La 
Dedaigneuſe is a perfect new frigatz, 
copper faſtened, aud ſails well, carries 
twenty-eight 12-pounderson her main- 
deck, and pierced for 40 guns. I have 
given the prize in charge of my firſt 
lieutenant, with directions to proceed 
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to Plymouth; and have alfo to acquaint 


your lordſhip of my having detained, 


on the 1% inſtant, the Swediſh ſhip 


Hoffnung, from Valentia bound to Al- 


tona, laden with brandy, burthen 260 


tons. | | S. H. LINZ EE. 
Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant Bond, 
commanding his Mayefly's Schooner 

Netley, to Lord Keith, dated Ofporto, 

Dec. 22, 1300. 

My Lord, I have the honour to ac- 
quaint you, that his majeſty's fehooner 
under my command failed from Tifhon 
on the 13th ult. and that on the 23d 
the captured the St. Antonio y Animas 
La Fortuna, Spaniſh lugger privatcer, 
of ſix guns and 34 men. On the 1ſt 


inſt. ſhe took the St. Miguel el Volante, 


of the fame deſcription, of two guns 
and 29 men: and on the 1th, 17th, 
and r$th, ſuccefively took poſſoſſion of 
the Speedy brig, from Newfoundland, 


with cod-fifh ; 1 A A coaſter, la- den 


with winc, 
privatecy < 
of three g 


8&e. and a Spaniſh ſchooner 
St, Pedro y ln Franciſco, of 
guns and 29 men. 


F. G. BOND 


44770 bank, Commander in Chief at 
Por tfonont h, 70 Ki AN Net. 272, Elq. 

_.. Hired Beig Lady Charlotte, 

Pivimour] 12 Sund, Feb. 12. 

Sir, 15 beg cave to inform you, that 


* 


_ veſterday, Start bearing N. N. W. 3 


leagucs, I obierved a ſugger to le 


wilt; to which I gave Chace, * in 


wo hours came up with and captured 
Hare She proves to be the Eſpoir, 
mounting fix carriage-guns, {two braſs 
4-pounders a ad four 1 iron z-pounders,) 
manned with 23 men, from Cherbourg 


two days, and had not made an) capture. 
From its blowing a gale of wind we 
were unable to exchange priſoners, I 
therefore judged it pr. per to lee her 


into port. GEORGE MORRIS. 
from Caplan William Hills, of his 
 Majeſly's Ship Oi pics, dated 1.a 

Coorg, 121 ihe Str erg hers of Banca, 


the 25th of Oetover, 1799, to. Fic 


admiral Rainer. 


Sir, 1 have the pleaſure to inform 
vou, that on my paſſage from Ter- 
Streights of Banca, 1 


nate, to the 
yeſterday diſcovered two fail off Ta. 
golanda, which I chaſed at one P. M.; 
at three it fell calm, all the boats were 
” hotficd-out to tow the fkip, aud every 
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vraght and Zeelaſt, the-one a brig and 


pany. 


Me ente Number on board at the time 
6 killed; Captain Meuſe "We 
faviire ; 


of four {wivels and 16 men; another of 


four ſwivels and 40 men; another of 


- brig of ten 4-pounders and 12 men. 5 
The three latter veſſels laden with the * 


ifland of Fernate, and had on-board, 
excluſive cf their cargoes, ſpecie tothe 


 Entrattofal. etier from E. C. C 


exertion made to get up with them. 
On a breeze {pringing up at 5 o'clock, 
we caſt off all our boats, but was not 
able to get alongfide of them until a 

quarter before 9 o'clock, when we 
brought them to a cloſe action on each 


* 
bow, which continued about a quarter YH 
7 


of an hour, when they both firuck 
They proved the Zec- 


their colours. 


the other a large panchallang, each 


mounting 22 guns of different calibres, © 
from M acaflar, loaded with rice, pow- 5 
gun-carriages, and ſtorcs, Me 


der, ſhot, 
from Tevnate; The velſlels both be- 
long to the Dutch Eaſt-India Com- 


Lift of Killed and Wounded on-board 
rhe Dutch Veſſels, captured. 
Sanchallang Zeelaft, Captain Picter 

Janſen,—Number on- board at the time 

of action, 42; 1 Killed. | 
Brig Zoevraght, Captain Pietre 


of action, 333 
ard 6 {zamen waunded. 

Capt ain G. Aſtle, of La Virginie, 
in a letter, dated Amboyna, 2 20th May. 
announce: the capture of a Dutch pProvw 


two {wivels and 15 men; and a third ot 
14 men; 4 thip of eight 6-pounders 


twelve 6-pounders and 20 men; and a 
annua} ſupplies for the garriſon on the 


amount of 17,943 Spanith dollars. 
borne, 

F his Majiefly's Ship Arrogant, 70 

Vice-admiral Rainier, Commander 
in Chief, Wc. dated on-board his 

 Magjefly's Ship Arrogant, at Sea, ihe 

26th of June, 1800. 

The difficulty of getting water at 
Anjer Point induced me to proceed to 
Mew Bay, where I arrived with the 
Orpheus the 5th of May, On the 
7th we capturcd 'a ſmall ſhip from the 
Iſle of France, in ballaſt, which was 
burnt. 

May 16, failed with the . 
and Orplicus from Mew Bay, and, 
paſſing to the northward of the iſlands 
of Batavia, made the land of Javs, 
16th May, Near Point Indramago, and 
1th 
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having Bumkin Iſland in fight at the 
ſame time to the exſtward of Batavia; 
the ſame day diſcovered a large ſhip 
and a brig at anchor, to whom we 
gave chaſe; and who, atier having 
made ſome ſignals to each other, made 
It was 
late in the evening before we got near 
them, when we di{covered the thip to 
be a veſſel of force, and having feveral 
guns on her lower deck, and the brig 
alſo mounting 14 guns; finding they 
could not eſcape us, they both ran on 
ſhore, at ſome miles diſtant from each 
other, to the weſtward of Point In- 
dramago. Woe were ſoon within ran- 
dom ſhat of the thip, and anchored as 
near as the depth ct water would ad- 
mit, when ſhe began firing at us, 


which was returned by fevefal guns 
from each deck. About this time two 
boats were obſerved going from her 


full of men; and, as it grew dark 


ſhortly after, ſome of our boats were 
ſent to prevent the crew of the ſhip 


from landing, and to fummon her to 
ſurrender, which they could not do 
till the morning; this I concluded was 
with a deſign of deſtroying her, if they 
could have accompiiſhed landing the 
crew in the night; but the. vigilance of 
dur boats prevented this, as her boats 
were taken full of men at the firſt time 
the attempt was made. At day-break 
the furrendered, and was taken poſ- 
ſeſſion of, when we found her to be 
the Hettzoy de Brunſwick, (armed 


ſhip), belonging to the Dutch Eaſt- 
India Company, Jan Cornelius Laime, 


commander, mounting 20 guns on the 
upper decks, and eight guns on the 
lower deck, and manned with 329 


men, part of whom had made their 


eſcape on ſnore. 5 
At the time the boats were ſent to 


prevent the men from landing from the 
Tthip, other boats were ſent under the 


&rection of Lieutenant Blayney, to 


board the brig, which was fome miles 


diſtant from us. This ſervice he ac- 
compliſhed without lofs, and ſoon after 
brought her near us, when we found 
her to be the Dolphin armed brig, 
command by Jan Vauntyes, belonging 


to the Dutch Eaſt-India Company, 
mounting 14 guns, and having on- 


board 65 men. | 
May 24th, at daybreak in the morn- 


ing, we captured, cloſe under the land, 
a {mall armed brig of fx carringe-guns, 
and {ome {wirels, on a cruize from 
Sumarang, which place ſhe had left the 
preceding day. | | 
On the evening of the 2:th we got 
ſiglit of Japura, and rhe ſhip at anchor 
there; but it fell little wind, and we 
were obliged to anchor at the diftance 
of ro or 11 mules from it. As they had 
obſerved us from the ſhore, I thought 


no time was to be loſt, and therefore at 


eight P. M. ſent all the boats, well 
manned and armed, with Lieutenant 
Blayney Rice, who got to the ſhip 


about midnight; and though the had 
been hauled cloſe to the ſhore, (on ſee- 


ing us in the evening,) under a ſmall 


battery, vet the ſurpriſe was complete, 
and ſhe was boarded without any 


loſs, many of the crew jumping over- 
board at the time. The battery fired 
on them as ſoon as they diſcovered her 
to be in our poſſeſſion ; but, though 
ſome of the boats' oars were broke by 


the ſhot, no other accident happened, 


and they effected getting her out be- 
fore day-light, when ſhe joined us, 
and we found her to be the Dutch Eaſt- 
India Company's ſhip Underneming, 
mounting 6x carriageezuns, and have 


ing 80 men on-board. After putting 


the prize in order, | 

May 28th, joined the Orpheus oft 
Cheribon, and found that in our abe 
ſence ſhe had captured a Dutch brig, a 
ſloop, and two prows ; the three latter 
were deftroved. Same day run into 
the anchorage to the weſtward of Point 
Indramago, where we landed moſt of 
the priſoners, ſome of them being very 
ſicklv. IDS. | Te, 

The Dolphin brig is a new veſſe!, 


well coppered and equipped, and welt 


adapted for ſervice, particularly in 
ſhoal water; ſhe mounts 14 guns, and 


has good room and ſecurity at quarters, 


Capt. Otborne, in a. letter, dated 
Arrogant, Madras Roads, 1ith of Au- 


guſt, 1800, mentions his having on 
the 4th of Augutt .c:ptured, after a 


long chaſe, Uni French privateer, of 
32 guns, 18 and g-pounders, all of 


which, except fix, were thrown over - 
board during the chate; had on-board / 


216 men: allo recaptured the Friend- 


ſhip, from Bengal for Madras. The 


brig Bee, from Madras to Maſulipa- 
3 , tam, 
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tam, captured by I Uni, eſcaped. | On 
ſailed from the Mauritius the 4th of 


May, and had captured the Harriot, 
from the Cape of Good Hope, and the 


Ue! en, belonging "pn 


LOSS or THE INVIN (CIBLE, 

It is with utmoſt concern we have 
to announce the iols of his muſeſty's 
ſhip Invincible, of 74 guns, which 
faiied from Yarmouth March 16, tc 


join the grand fleet deftined for the 
Baltic, under 


he command of Sir Hyde 
Parker. : 

The Invincible: | comfrranded by 
Captain Rennie, with Rear-admiral 
Totty's flag on-board, got under weigh 
at an early hour in the morning, and 


was clear of Yarmouth Roads n 


twelve and one o' clock. About half 
paſt two P. M. ſhe ſtruck, with a moit 
violent ſhock, on the ſand- ridge called 


Hammond's Knol, within five > leagues. 


of Yarmouth, In this fituation "the 
remained near three hours, when the 


mizen-maſt went by the board, and 


the main-maſt was immediately after 

cut away. The ſhip, to the infinite joy 
cf the crew, then dropped from about 
3 into 17 fathom water, where, how 
ever, unfortunately loſing her rudder, 
the foon became unmanagrcable, and 
was again driven upon the bank. A 
fiſhing-ſmack now approached the 


wreck ; on which two boats belonging 


ro the Enviocible were ordered out,— 
On- board one of theſe, the admiral, 
the purſer, four midſhipmen, three of 
the edmiral's ſervants, and ſix or cight 
damen, reached the fihing-fmack 1 

fafery, as did alſo the other bozt full of 


pcoptlc. Both of them immediarciv re- 


turned to rhe 15 p, but on re-appoach- 
ipg the ſmack, one was forced aw ay, 
and every perſon on-board would in- 
evitabiy have periſhed, had not a col- 
ner, which happened to be paſting at 
this critical moment, happily picked 
them all up. This veſſe} afterwards 
afforded every athſtance that humanity 
urged, or that ſhe was capable of giv- 
wn >, 8 was the means of ſaving he 
ves of many of the crew. The 6 ſhing- 
imack, with the admiral on-board, be- 
ing unable to afford the leaſt ee 
to the ſhip, remained at anchor Curing 
On the 
approach of day, the Malter of this 
velit! expre ec an unwil! ipgneſs to go 


* „ 
the pilot of his error, by ſhewing him 
the exact ſpot diſtinctly marked. But 


CHRONICLE. 


any nearer the Wreck; but Admira! 
Torty, in direct oppofition to him, 
cauſed the cable to be cut, and imme- 
diately proceeded to the ſhip. Melan. 
choly, however, to relate, while he 
was doing every thing of which hu- 


man exertion is capable, to aſſt the 


unhappy people on-board, the wreck 
once more got into deep water, and 


S 
pretently ſunk, While the ſhip was 


thus rapidly going down, the launch 


was hove out z—as many of the. crevy 
as. ſhe could Por lv hold inſtantly 
jumped 9 -board, and had only time to 


clear the poop, Hr og the veſſel, with 


upwards of 400 ſouls, entirely difap- 
peared, and went to the bottom. The 
number faved, including officers, 1s 
ſtated at 195. 

Capt. Rennie, after the ſhip had 


funk, attempted to ſwim to the launch, 


and after a ſevere exertion got within 
reach of the oars, when, exhauſted with 
fatigue, and unable to make any furs 
ther effort, he calmly reſigned himſelf 


to his fate, lifting up his hands, as if 


to implore the bleth ing of Heaven, and 


immediately after, placing them upon 


his face, he went directly down with» 
out angther ſtruggle, 

This afflicting difaſter 15 attributed 
ſolely to the ignorance of the pilot. 


He belonged to Harwich, and was tas 


ken on-board at Sheerneſs. Inſtcad 
of taking the ſhip through the ordi- 
nary channel from Yarmouth, he ſtecr- 
ed her through the narrow paſſage ot 


the Cockle; and when ſhe ran upon 


the ſands, he inſiſted that the fata! 


ſpot was not laid down in any chart, 
In this point, however, he was ſoon 


confuted by the gunner '6f one of the 
maps of Admiral Parker's fleet, who 

as only a paſſenger on-board the In. 
This man ſoon convincet 


the pilot is among the numerous {ut- 


ferers, and, in common charity, death 


muſt row be conſidered as having ex- 
piated all his faults. When the mizen- 
maſt went over-board, he alſo fell fron, 
the deck, and was never after fcen. 
The 55 incible was one of thc oldeſt 
ſhips in the navy. She was built 1 
1766, and had not returned many 
a ys 0 from the Weſt-Ladics, whe! 
{he had been ſtationed under the com- 
mand of Captain Caley ſince 1795, 
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CHARACTER or PHILIP II. KING or FRANCE. 


TYHILIP when he aſſumed the reins 
of government was but in the ſif- 
teenth year of his age. The Count of 
Flanders, the uncle of his queen, was 
ſuffered to enjoy the name and honours 
of regent ; but, although his counſeis 
might influence, his authority was never 
permitted to controul the inclination, of 
the youthful monarch; and, his ſubjects 
might diſcern an unbounded thirſt of 
dominion, anda jealous zeal for the roy- 
al prerogative, in their new ſovereign. 
From his birth, which eftabliſhed the 
peaceable ſucceſlion to the crown of 
France, Philip attaincd the expreſſive 
ſarname of the Gift of God. The voice 
of flattery in his more mature years had 
eratified his vanity. with the appella- 
non of Conqueror, and Magnauimous; 
and, after his death, the policy he had 
diſplayed, was productive of the add 
tion of Auguitus: The firſt and laſt of 
theſe names might be due to the auſpt- 
cious moment in which ke entered the 
world, and the manner in which he con- 
ducted himſelf through it; but his rage 
for conqueſt was checked by the per- 
ſonal valour of Richard of England; 
and his magnanimity is but ill atteſted 
by the envicus perhdy with which he 
deſerted that prince on the hoſtile coalt 
of Paleſtine. - | ER» 
In a licentious age, the attention of 
the King of France vas invariably en- 


aged to maintain the dignity of his 
DO , 4 


character; and the court was purged 
by his ſeverity of a motley train of buf 
foons and jeſters, whole mimic ſkill, and 
courſe wit, were the delight of a peo- 
ple yet ignorant of that politeneſs and 
refinement for which they have been 


ſince ſo emive-tly diſtinguiſhed, To 


theſe per ſonal cares ſucceeded others of 
amore public nature. The murmurs of 
the people loudly accuſed the wealth 
of the Jews, who had p-ſſefſed them- 
{elves of one-third of the landed pro- 
pre throughout the dominzons of Phi- 
1p. Their riches, the fruits of oppreſ- 
hve uſury, had proeured them the pa- 


tronage and protection of the nobles; 


but the determination of the king, while 
it offended the barons, gratified the com- 
mons; and this miferable and fugitive 
face were compelled to retire from the 
Vol. VIII. No. 113. | 


territory of France, with only theit 


perſonal effects. The mercenary ſol- 


diers who had ſerved in the wars of the 
late monarch, had ſpread themſelves 


over the defenceleſs countrv, and ins 
dulged themſelves in every ſpecies of 


wan on outrage; they were reduced or 
deftroved by the arts and forces of Phi- 


lip; to provide in future againſt a ſi- 
milar evil, and to embelliſh the eities 
which acknowledged his authority, he 


commanded the inhabitants to pave and 
to ſurrgund with walls, fafficſent for 


their immediate ſecurity, he towns in 


which they dwelt; and the progreſs of 


the work was haſtened by the preſence 
of the king himſelf, whole vigilant eye 


pervaded every part of his dominions. 


For a detailed account of the events 
of his reigo, we muſt refer the reader 
to the annexed Hiſtory of France, vol, 

* 


* 


i. p. 181—209. 


As a general, the reputation of Phi- 


lip ar leaft equalled chat of his contem. 


poraries;-and the ingenuity with which 
he invented a varicty of warlike en- 
gines, for the deſtruction of the human 
race, may be either applauded or re- 
gretted. But the character of the hero 
was {urpaſſed by that of the ſtareſman 
his policy extended the narrow limits 


of kingly power; and his ſuceeſſors on 


the throne of France were indebted to 
Philip for the grandeur they attained. 

Of all the kings of the third race, he 
made the greateſt acceſſion tothe crown- 
lands, and tranſmitted the greateſt pow- 
er to his ſucceſſors. He re- united to his 
dominions Normandy, Anjou, Maine, 
Touraine, Poitou, &c. After having 
ſubdued John Sans- terre, he humbled 


the great lords, and, by the overthrow. 
of foreign and domeſtic enemies, took 
away the counterpoiſe which balanced 
his authority in the kingdom. He was 
more than a conqueror ; he was a great 


king and an excellent politician ; fond 


of ſplendor on public occañons, but fru. 


gal in private life; exact ia the admi. 
niſtration of juſtice ; ſkilful in employ- 


ing alternately flattery and threaten. 


ings, rewards and puniſhments ; he was 
zealous in the defence of religion, and 
always diſpoſed to defend the church; 
but he-knew well how tg procure from 
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her ſuccours for ſupplying the exigen- 
cies of the ſtate, The Lords of Cocy; 
Rhetel, Roſey, and ſevera! others, had 
' ſeized upon the property of the clergy. 
A great many of the prelates applied 
for protection to the king, who promiſ- 
ed them his good offices with the de- 
- predators. But, notwithſtanding his 
recommendations, the piliages continu - 
ed. The biſheps redoubled their com- 
Plaints, and intreated Philip to march 
againſt - their enemies.” © With all my 
heart (ſaid he); but, in order to fight 
them, it is neceflary to have troops, and 
troops cannot be raiſed without mo- 
ney.“ The clergy underſtood bis mean- 
Ing; 
Pillages ceaſed, The enterpriſes of Phi- 
lip were almoſt always ſucceſsful; be- 


cauſe. he formed his projects with de- 
liberation, and executed them without 
He began by renderivg the 


delay. | 
French happy, and in the end rendered 
them formidable; though he was more 
inclined to anger than to gentleneſs, to 
puviſh than to pardon, he was regretted 


by his ſubjects as a powerful genius and 


as the father of his country, It was in 
his reign that the Marſha) of France 


MEMOIRS or LOVE and GAL L ANT RV. 
CLAIRVILLE AND EMMA, —Concluded from page 222. 
covery. It was diſtant from Bernard's 


* HEN Bernard had received from 


his daughter a minute derail of 


her late viſit, although he rejoiced at her 
preſent eſcape, he foreſaw her future 
danger, and tremblcd at the fatal con- 
ſequence which might yet enſue. He 
knew Morenzi to be devoid of every 
principle of honour and humanity ; he 

_ dreaded the influence of his power, and 
felt his own defenceleſs ſituation, which 


te his devoted child from arbitrary 


force and lawleſs violence. After re- 
volving in his mind every poſſible cir- 
cumſtance, he had worked up his mind 
to ſuch a height as to decide ſuddenly 
that an immediate flight could afford 


the only means of ſecurity from an ene- 
my ſo formidable. The caſtle of, Bri- 
non was the ſole aſylum which he could 
fix on as eligible, where a ſiſter of his 
late wife had lived for many years ſu- 
perintendant of rhe family ; and here 
he hoped he might be permitted to con- 


ceal his daughter without danger of diſ- 


CLAIRVILLE axp EMMA. 


milies began to have fixed and heredi. 


number of lepers was fo great, that the 


they furnihed ſubſidies, and the 


reſpecting the rights of the crown; a 


a journey which would remove her 


began the preparations neceſſary for an 
he feared would not enable him to pro- 


reſentment, by entruſting them with 


was ſeen, for the firſt time, at the head 
of the army. It was then, alſo, that fa. 


tary ſurnames : the lords took them from 
the lands which they poſſeſſed ; men of 
letters from the place of their birth; 
the converted Jews and rich merci:ants 
from that of their reſidence. Two very 
cruel evils, viz. leproſy and 'uſury, 
were prevalent at that time; the on: 
infected the body, the other proved the 
ruin of the fortunes of families. The 


ſmalleſt villages were obliged to have 
an hyuſp:tal for the cure of that diſtem. 
per. It is remarkable, that, when 
Philip was on the point of engaging 

b | OD 
Richard, the Engliſh, who were lying 
in ambuſh near the Loire, ran aw:y 
with his equipages, in which he cauſed 
to be carried all the deeds or writings 


cuitom which is uſed at this day by the 
grand ſeignior. Philip cauſed copees of 

his charters to be collected wherever 
they could be found; but, after all hi; 
endeavours, ſome of them were never 
recovered, He died July 14, 1223, in 
the 59th year of his age. 


= 
8 


village about twenty miles, and he 
hoped that they ſhould be able to reach 
it in a couple of days. He propoſed the 
ſcheme to Emma, who caſily undertook 


beyond the power of the dreaded Mo- 
renzi. They had no time to loſe, aud, 
therefore, without farther deliberation, 


expedition ſo important to their ſecu— 
rity. Bernard prudently determined 
to repoſe no confidence in any of his 
neighbours, although he knew himſelf 
to be beloved by them ſufficiently 19 
ſecure their ſecrecy, yet he was un- 
willing to expoſe them to the barov's. 
the ſecret of his journey. Bernard tobt 
with him his little ſtore, the honeſt carn- 
ings of induſtrious years. Emma mad- 
up a ſmall parcel of linen; and neither 
of them being inclined to repoſe, they 
ſat down to a fimple meal, of which, 


for the ſake of each other, although — 
| e | vol 
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CLAIRVILLE Ax D. EMMA, 


void of appetite, they mutually forced 
themſelves to partake, that they might 
the better be enabled to encounter the 
fatigues which they had to undergo. 
The village clock ſtruck eleven, the 
hour when they had agrecd tobegin their 
journey; Emma took a mournful ſurvey 
of the beloved cottage, where ſhe had 
paſſed her life of innocence. She caſt her 
eyes upon her ſpinning-wheel,and hgh - 
cd; then turning to a wicker armed 
chair, which was the conſtant ſeat of 
her father, ſhe ſunk into it, and burſt 
into tears. © Alas! ſaid the, © I had 
hoped for happy years to come, to 
watch here the calm repoſe of him who 
ave me being; to tend with duteous 
affection his declining age, Who reared 
my infancy with anxious love ;—I who 


would with to be his deareſt companion 


am doomed to bring ſorrow on his ſilver 
head! —“ Rather,“ replied Bernard, 
extending his hand to lead her from a 
ſpot where fond remembrance ſeemed 
to arreſt her lingering ſteps, * ſay that 
Emma was born to bleſs her father by 
her exemplary virtues. I triumph in 


my child, who nobly prefers honour- 


able indigence to ſplendid infamy ! Let 
us haſten from impending perſecution: 
—Let us quit a place which every mo- 
ment enCangers our liberty and inno— 
. cence!” Emma ſtarted up, caſt a fear- 
ful look around, and, encircling her 
arm in that of Bernard, they quitted 
the cottage, paſſed through the fleep- 
ing hamlet, and reached the road which 
led to their deſtined aſylum. The moon 
thone in penſive majeſty all was ſtill 
—the gentle breeze of night wafted 
refrething odours, and ſolemn ſilence 
reigned - ſave the ſoft notes of warb- 


ling nightingales, chaunting their tune- 
ful ſong among the fragrant hedgcs,. 


r, perchance, the diſtant bleating of 
ſome wakeful lamb. Emma's delicate 
frame felt ſometimes rather exhauſted, 
and obliged her to reſt for a few mo- 
ments; but her fears did not permit 
her to indulge long in a repoſe which 
endangered her ſafety. Bernard com- 
forted her by the affurance that they 
approached a village, wherethere wasa 
public inn, in which they might venture 
to take ſome refreſhment, and where 


he hoped to procure a chaiſe, to con- 


bey them about twelve miles farther, 
Which would place them at an eaſy diſ- 
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tance from the caſtle of Brinon, and con- 
ſcquently diminiſh the danger of pur— 
ſuit. Thus encouraged, the timid Em- 
ma moved onward with renewed ala- 
crity, and the fugitives reached the inn 
Juſt as a travelling carriage drove jnto 
the court-Vyard. While the landlord and 
his wife were buſily engaged in attend- 
ing to the newly- arrived gueſts, Ber- 
nard applied to one of the ſervants to 
accommodare him and his daugnter 
with a room, until a chaiſe could be got 
ready for their uſe. His requeſt was 
granted, and they were {hown into a 
{mall apartment that looked into a gar- 
den, where they waited with fome im- 
patience the arrival of the carriage in 
which they were to purfuc the reinain= 
der cf their journey. : 
Having urged their requeſt to b 
ſerved with expedition, the landlord 


entered, and informed them that by 


ſun-riſe they might depend on a chaiſe, 
but that he would not ſuffer his horſes 
to leave the ſtables until they had been 
ſufficiently refrethed to do their duty. 
Oblerving Emma to caſt a diſconſolate 
look upon her father, he ſaid, * Your 
young companion may be weary; I re- 
commend her to take ſome reſt in a 
quiet chamber, whither my wife ſhall 
conduct her. Emma, oppreſſed by the 
fatigue which the had undergone, and 


finding they had no chance of purſuing 


their journey tor the next two hours, 


accepted the propoſal, and conſented to 


retire 1nto an upper chamber; where, 


reclining upon a bed, juſt as ſhe was, 


notwithſtanding the agitation of her 
mind, the ſunk into a profound repoſe. 
Let us now quit awhile the virtuous 
fugitives, to follow Albert into Swit- 
zerland. He quittcd the village where 
Emma dweit, with a heart deeply im- 
preſſed by the perfections of a woman 
whoje noble rejection of his hand, from 
the moſt delicate motives, had raiſed her 
in his eſteem. Count Bournonville, his 
father, was a man truly reſpectable in 
rank and character: he lived but to pro- 
mote the happineſs of his friends, and 
had been fo uniformly indulgent to the 
withes of Albert, that he had every 
thing to expect from his generoſity and 
kindneſs. The education of this only 
ſurviving fon had been cultivated with 
the utmoſt attention. He poſſeſſed a 
brilliant genius, a ſolid underftanding, 
Ii 2 and 
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: CLAIRVILLE 
and a heart replete with honour, ſenſi- 
bility, and virtue. 

The count welcomed his ſon with 
thoſe marks of tenderneſs which pro- 


miſed every thing to the ardent hopes 


of Albert, On the evening of his re- 
turn, impatient t) urge a ſu't upon the 
Tuccefs of which his happineſs depend- 


ed, he requeſted a private audience of 
His father, who appointed an interview 


in his cloſer, before they ſhould retire 


to their {eparate apartments for the 
night. They met at the ſtated hour, 
each bearing teſtimony in his expreſſive 


countenance of the important ſecret. 


which oppreſſed his heart, The youth- 
ful impetuoſity of Albert arreſted the 
count's attention by an inſtant confeſ- 
ſion of his paſſion, and by his reliance 
on parental indulgence to crown his 
wiſhes. Count Bournonville liſtened, 
without interruption, to the character 


of Emma, painted with all the ardent 


enthufiaſm of love, in the glowing co- 
lours of perfection. Albert ceaſed 


the pauſe of a moment ſucceeded-hen 


— 


his father, look ing ſtedfaſtly upon him, 
thus replied: “ Ever ready to promote 
your felicity, I ſhall not attempt to 


reaſon you out of an attachment which 


| wy deſcribe as ſo worthy of your choice, 
In every thing but birth and fortune 
you are undoubtedly the ſafeſt judge in 


a point of ſuch conſcquence as a union 
for life—but a ſubject of ſtill more pre- 


fent importance now demands your at- 
tention—you muſt, in future, decide 
your own deſtiny—I no longer can 
claim from you the duty of obedience 
you are the child alone of my adop- 


tion; but the real, the indiſputable, ſon 
of a noble and unfortunate marquis, 
the heir of a princely fortune, the real 


Henry de Clairville ! wronged of your 
princely rights by a uſurper, whodoom- 


ed you to death in early infancy, from 
which Providence reſcued your inno- 
cence. — “ And who murdered; with 
- barbarian hand, my honoured mother?” 
exclaimed Albert, attentive with in- 


creaſing wonder to, the words 'of the 
count, and whoſe imagination had been 
wrought up almoſt toa pitch of phrenſy 


at the cloſe of the fpeech—* This arm,” 


continued he, “ ſhall revenge her ſa- 


cred blood, in that of an affatlin.”— 
But ſuddenly his features ſoftened to a 


look of grateful tenderneſs : recollect- 


AND EMMA. 

ing himſelf, and falling at the feet of 
Bournonville, he thus continued: — 
Forgive, O parent of my deſerted jy. 
fancv ! the force of nature that ful. 
pended in my breaſt the debt of grati- 
tude which I owe you. Here let uy 
heart ever acknowledge the tribute 
due from filial love, while my ſword 
avenges the blood of murdered inng. 
cence, from whoſe honoured ſuurce [ 


grew wy own exiſtence ;—but ſavy, ny 


lord, whence do you derive this ſtrange 
intelligence?“ | 
The count then informed him tha; 
in his late abſence, he had taken into 
his family a ſervant difcharged from 
the caſtle of Clairville, on the dea hf 
the late marquis, and who, being a va- 
tive of Switzerland, had returned tan 
uncle refiding there in credit, by whom 
he had been recommended. That Pre- 
vot, interrogated relative to the motive 
of his quitting France, had given him 
a circumftantial account of the occur. 
rences which had paſſed in the family 
of the marquis, including the fatal 
death of the marchioneſs, and the lots 
of her young ſon : * theſe events, con- 


tinued the count, © I found, from Pre- 


vot's recital, paſſed at the time when I 
was returning through France to Swit- 
zerland; but ſo expeditious was my 
Journey, that the Groans circum. 
ſtances never reached my ear. Aninfant 
for had accompanied my tour; and by . 


a ſudden illneſs, incident to children, 


it pleaſed Heaven to recal the gifywih 
which it had bleſſed us for a ſhort time, 
The counteſs was inconſolable, and ! 
feared grief would have had a fatal ct- 
fect upon her delicate frame; when an 


extraordinary incident rouſed her at- 


tention from the indulgence of her pri- 
vate woes, to exerciſe it on an obe 
whoſe intereſting age claimed the of- 
fices of humanity from her matcraal 
es. ; N 

Albert liſtened with attentive ſilence 
while the Count de Bournonville conti- 


nue d thus his narrative ;—* My faith- 


ful Durand accompanied us in our tra- 
vels. He had ſpent his youth in my 
ſervice, and by his firm attachment has 
merited the place which he holds in 
my eſteem. As we were paſſing a fre- 
quented road, Durand, who followed 
us on horſeback, perceived upon the 
ground, a ſleeping infant. Surpriſes 
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to ſee no perſon near, and that the child 
had been left apparently unprotected, 


he ſtopped his horſe, when, from a 
wood which berdered the road, a man 


ſaddenly ſtarted forth, and thus ad- 
dreſſed Durand, in a tone of avitation : 
Hf you have an inclination to do 


an act of mercy, take charge of this 


deſolate infant: his life will be forfeit— 
ed ſhould you refuſe to fave him ſpare 
his innocence, and ſnatch a foul from 
guilt, He is of noble blood, born ta in- 
herit a ſplendid fortune, but vengeance 


willpurſue and overwheim him, unleſs 


you generouſly reſcue him.”—With 


theſe words, not waiting for a reply, he 


bounded again into the wood, and lefr 


Durand in the utmoſt conſternation. 


The honeſt fellow, trembling for the 
fate of the child, would not riſk a mo- 
ment the threatening danger, but lift- 


ing the little infant gently from the 


ground, and placing him on his horſe, 
loon overtook our carriage, and ſtop- 
ping it; haſtily related the adventure, 
and preſented us with the foundling, 
who, awakened by the motion, Was 


pouring forth his little ſorrows. The 
_counteſs ſnatched him eagerly to her 
boſom, he ſmiled innocently in her 


Face, and ceaſed to cry, as if recollect- 
ing in her arms a mother's fond em- 
brace—® Yes,” ſaid ſhe, diſſolving in- 


to tears, „thou ſhalt be protected, 
lovely infant ! thou ſhalt re place in my 
vacant affections the loſs of my lament- 


ed Albert! my care and tenderneſs ſhall 
ſupply that of a fond parent, and ſhel- 
ter thee from thy barbarous enemies!“ 
— The better to ſecure your ſafety, we 
agreed to call you by the name of our 
lamented ton, and to. conduet you to 
Switzerland as ſuch. We ſwore to ſe- 


| .crecy Durand, and the countreſs's wo- 


man, who attended us, on whom we 
could depend, and who have 1! lably 


kept the ſecret, which till this hor bas 


been concealed from all the world, cven 
from yourſelf, whom I adopted with a 
tenderneſs equal to parental ſentiment, 
Heaven not having thought fit to bleſs 


me with other chifdren, I fixed my 


hope on you, and had long ceaſed to ex- 


pect, and, I will confeſs, even to with, 


that fate would diſcloſe the hidden myl- 
tery of your birth. You well remem- 


ber the dying ſcene of the incompara- 
ble counteſs, who had fo tendesly ful- 
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filled for you a mother's duties: you 
received her bleſſing, and mourned her 
lofs with filial forrow. I complied, ra- 
ther reluctantly, with your deſire to 
travel, and obtained your promiſe not 
to be abfent ſrom me on your firſt ex- 
pedition more than three months. The 
account which we received from Pre- 
vor, of the unfortunate death of the 
Marchioneſs de Clairville, and, the un- 
known fate of her infant ſon, correſ- 
ponding exactly with the time and cir 
cumſtances of your adoption, left Du— 


rand and me little doubt but that you 


were the devoted victim of the con- 


ccaled aſſaſſin. We determined, how 


ever, not to let our ſuſpicions tranſpire 
before your return, Which 1 daily ex- 
pected, from the laſt letters that I had 


reccived. A week ago, Durand, paſſ- 
ing through the ſtrœts of Zurich, was 


accoſted by a ſtranger whom he ſoon 
recollected, in ſpite of the veſtiges of 
time, to be the perſon who had entruſt- 
ed him with the care of the infant Al- 
bert.—““ Thank Heaven!“ exclaimed 
the ſtranger, „I have lived to meet 
you once again! You have never quit- 
ted my remembrance, though many 
years have paſſed ſince I recommended 
ro your protection a perſecuted child. 


If he ſtill thould live, Heaven may yet 


reſtore him to his rights. Condeſcend 


to follow me to my habitation, where 


I will unfold a ſtory terrible to relate, 
the concealment of which has coſt my 
conſcience ſo dear. Durand readily 
complied with his requeſt, and learnt 


from him the confeilion, that, being a 
ſervant in the family of the Baron de 


Morenzi, he had been bribed by pro- 
miſes, and intimidated by threats, to 
alliſt his maſter in the ſeizure of the 
Maurctuonets de Clairville, and her ſon, 


on the road to Clairvifte caſtle ; but that 
having been previouſly haunted by a 
horrid dream, he had determined to 


fave, if poflivle, the young marquis; 
that he conſulted with his brother, who 
was alſo in the baron's ſervice, and who 
afterwards loſt his life in the action, and 


they both agreed together, at all events, 


to reſcue the child, the chief object of 
Meurenzi's malice, and the certain im- 


pediment to his withes of inheriting 
the revenues of Clairville caſtle. In the 


beginning of the engagement, Fargecoun 


declared, that with a view to {ave the 


infant, 
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infant, he had ſnatched him from his 
mother's arme, who had ſwooned on 
the approach of the armed villains; a id 
that, having eſcaped with him to the 
wood, he lulled him to ſleep on a bank 
near the road, where he watched the 
approach of ſome paſſenger whom he 
hoped to moved with compaſſion: that 
he waited not long, as Durand was ſoon 
after ſent by Providence to be the for- 
tunate inſtrument of his preſervation, 
Fargeon added, that he then returned 


difficult to perſuade him that he had, 

with his own hands, ftra»gled the 
child, and buried him in a deep ditch. 

Soon after theſe occurrences, he had 
married, and retired to Switzerland 
with his wife, where he had lived 
with an upbraiding conſcience ever 
ſince upon the wages of iniquity ; 

with this ſole conſolation, however, 
that he was, in appearance, alone guilty 
of the murder. He had lately arrived 
at the knowledge of the deceale of the 
marquis, and the ſucceſſion of the ba. 
ron, which awakened in his mind ſuch 
remorſe for the ſhare taken by him in 


folved to return to France, in order 
divulge a ſecret which oppreſſed his 
conſcience, when he unexpectedly 
met and recollected Durand, to whom 
he reſolutely confeſſed the whole. My 
faithful domeſtic loſt nv time in in 
porting to me this momentous ſecrer. [ 


covery which his intelligence had made 
10 me of your family, but had imme- 
diately confided it to. Durand, whole 


{rong cremation of circumſtances 
faSiciently evident before. The ſecret 


bur now is the crifis of your fate, and 
the moment is arrived for you to aſſert 
your claims—to prove your exiſtence 
to expoſe to juſtice the uſurper of 
your rights And the murderer of 
my mother!” exclaimed Albert.“ Lit- 
tle did I conceive, when | attended 
the funeral of the lamented Marquis de 
Clairville, that 1 was performing an 
act of duty, and following a Parent to 
the grave.” 
Sleep viſited not the eye-lids of Al- 
bert, who paſſed the remainder of the 
night in revolying the wondrous events 
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to the baron, who himſelf had headed 
the villanous troop; and found it not 


the deception, that he had n | 


had not yet diſcloſed to Prevot the diſ- 


1 ther. 


report of Fargeon's confeffion added 4 
baleſt deſigns, 


vet remains between us undivulged 


knocked at the door. 
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which had been imparted to him. Ab- 
horrence of Morenzi's crimes, and 
meditated rev enge, animated every fa- 
culty of his mind. But in the midſt of 
theſe filial emotions, the ſeducing form 
of Emma would ſometimes glide into 
his ideas, enlightening the future tha 
pect of his life with brighteſt hope, 
When the count met Albert in the 
morning, he found him, impelled by 
youthful ardour and the thirſt of ven- 
geance, reſolved to haſten to Clairville 
caſtle, and to challenge the aſſaſſin of 
his de r. The count endeavoured © 
to ſoothe his impetuoſity by repreſent- 
ing to him that the judicature of France 
would do him ample juſtice, and that 
they were fortunately armed with evi- 
dence ſufficient to condemn a traitor 


. whole atrocious crimes ought to be pu- 


blicly punithed by the exertion of thute 
laws which he had violated. He pro- 
poſed, however, without loſs of time, 
to accompany him to France, and to 
take immediate meaſures for ſeizing the 
perſon of the Baron de Morenzi,— 
Albert ſubmitted to the opinion of the 
count, and they ſet out accordingly the 
next morning with a large retinue, 
among whom Durand, Fargeon, and 


o Prevot, were included. 


Wie will leave the travellers to pur- 


ſue their j urney, while we return to 


the Baron de Morenzi. Du Val, ever 
indefatigable in the cauſe wherein his 
own advantage was concerned, had re- 


ſolved to make uſe of the firſt opportu- 


ni y which ſhould offer, to ſecure the 
lovely Emma, in the abſence of her fa- 
For this purpoſe, he aroſe at 
break of day, and, with two truſty do- 

meſtics, to whom he could confide the 
took his ſecret ſtand be- 
hind a chick: hedge, thar fenced the 
ſmall garden of Bernard, with an intent 
to watch his departure fron the cottage, 
and to ſcize the unprotected victim 


whom he had devoted to his own ava- 


rice, and the licentious paſſion of Mo- 
renzi. While this wretch was lurk ng 


in ambuſh, ſome pcaſants, accuſtomed 


to call their well-beloved neighbour to 
the occupations of the day, having re- 
peaied their uſual Ggnal to no purpoſc, 
They received 
no anſwer :—a univerſal conſternation 
pr evailed among them. After conſult- 
ing ſome time, they agreed to force 
the door, and found, 0 their aſtoniſh- 

ments: 


ment, the cottage deſerted. Du Val 

and his aſſociates had by this time join- 

ed in the ſearch, and. having no di fi- 

culty to account for the flight of Ber- 

naärd and his daughter, haſtened to the 

caſtle to inform the baron of a circum- 
ſtance ſo mortifying to his paſſion. Mo- 

renzi, exaſperated with rage and dif- 

appointment, vowed vengeance on the 
fugitives, and, ordering a carriage to 
be got ready, threw himſelf into it with 
Du Val, determined to overtake the 
objects of his fury. Although well 
convinced that they had been too cau- 
tious to attempt concealing themlelves 
in the village, before his departure he 
ordered that every cottage ſhould be 
ſcarched. They t ok the ſame road 
which Bernard had choſen, and they 
purſuedthe wanderers as cloſely as the 
interval of ſome hours would admit. 
While Morenzi was engaged in the 
purſuit of this venerable old man, Ber- 
nard, ſtudiouſly anxious to pretect his 
perſecuted daughter, impati.ntly wait- 
ed the approach of morning, When the 


He had locked the door of his daugh— 
ter's chamber, intending not to diitu:b 
her repoſe until the moment of depar- 
ture ſhould arrive, and had returned to 
his room below, where, anxtouſty fe li- 
citous for the return of day, he ftood 
at a window contemplating the declin- 
ing moon. He was rouſed from his re- 
verie by the entrance, through the open 
door, of a large dog, which, jumping 
upon his knees, began fawning upon 
him, as recollecting an old acquaintance, 
Bernard ſoon called to his remembrance 
the faithful creature, when his maſter, 
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him to that apartment, and, entering 
it, diſcovered to the aſtoniſhed Bernard 
the unexpected form of Albert. A 


exclaim the ſame inſtant, “ Is it poſſi- 
ble!“ An explana ion ſoon took place 
on each fide; and Count Boarnonville 
having joined them, he received Ber— 
nard with every mark of friendſhip and 


was recounting the occaſion of his flight, 
and the deſigns formed by Morenzi to 
betray the innocence of Emma, the 
rage of Albert roſe beyond all bounds, 
and he ſolemnly vowed that the mon- 
fer who had thus injured him by com- 
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landlord had promiſcd him a carriage. 


who had miſſed his favourite, traced 


mutual ſurpriſe and pleaſure made them 


condeſcenſion. While the good old man 


0021, "B40 
plicated villany ſhould fall the devoted 
victim of his avenging arm.—* But 


where,“ ſaid he, © is my incomparable, 
my glorious Emma? Let me, by my 
preſence, re- aſſure her tender appre- 


henſions, and ſwear no fate ſhall ſepa. 
rate us more; but that, from this mo- 
ment, ſhe ſhall find in her devoted Al. 
bert the protector of her innocence, the 


champion of her honour, the avepger 


of her wrongs.“ - At that inſtant a car- 
riage drove furiouſly into the yard; 
and two perſons alighted from it, in one 
of whom, as it was now day, Albert 
recogniſed Morenzi. The impulſe of 
the moment induced him to follow the 
baron. They entered a room at the 
lame time. —“ Villain! traitor! uſur- 
per!“ exclaimed Albert, ſhutting the 
door, and ibattentise to his own un— 
armed ßituation, “ defend thyſelf, if 
thou dareſt encounter Henry de Clair- 


ville, whoſe mother's blood demands the 


juſtice of a ſon's revenge, from a {on 
who cails upon thee to ex plate with thy 
lite thy monſtrous crimes !“ | 

Thecoward heart of Morenzi, truck 
with the horrors of conſcious guilt, 


froze in his boſom, and he ſtood fixed in 


mute wonder and diimay, Bournon— 


ville, accompanied by Bernard and his 


attendants, had joined, by this time, the 


unarmed Albert, who might have fal- 


len a victim to the baron's reſentment, 


had not a ſenſe of bis own villany, to- 


gether with his aſtoniſhment and terror 


at the fight of the injured fon of Clair. 
ville, arreſted the trembling arm of Mo- 


renzi. The cautious friend of Albert 
almoſt by force dragged him from the 
roam; and, leaving Du Val oaly with 


Morenzi, faſtened the dobr upon them, 
which was guarded on the outhde by 


the count's armed retinue, to prevent 


an eſcape. The baron had caught 4 


view of Fargeon; and, recolle&tiog in 
him the man whom he had empl-yed 
to aſſaſſinate the young Henry, he felt 


a ſtrong and fatal prefage of his own 
His brain was ſeized. 
with ſudden deſparacon : he ſnatched 
from his pocket a loaded piſtol, and, 


impending fate, 


before Du Val could wreſt the weapon 

from his hand, he lodged the contents 

in his own head, and fell, thus ſelf- 

convicted, the devoted ſacrifice of his 
couſcious and accumulated crimes. 

Du Val, terrified, flew to a window, 

5 and, 
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and, throwing open the ſaſh, proclaim- 
ed murder in a voice ſo audible, that he 
inſtantly collected together a concourſe 
of: parfous, who, urged by curioſity, 
ſurrounded the houſe, and demanded 
. admittance into the room from whence 
the alarm proceeded. The affrighted 
landlord, likewiſe, peremptorily claim- 
ed liberty to enter; which being grant- 
ed on condition that the priſoner thould 
not be ſuffered to eſcape, they ruthed 

into the room, found rhe baron life'eſs, 
and Du Val leaning over his dead mal- 


ter, with looks exp-eihve of horror and 


conſternation. „hen Albert viewed 
his fallen enemy, he ſtood fur fome mo- 
ments wrapt in ſilent wonder—then 
exclaimed, “ Chaſte ſhade of my de- 
parted mother! be appeaſed ;-—the arm 


Which ſhed thy guiitleſs blood has in 


his own avenged rhine, and marks by 
this dread deed of juſtice the unerring 
hand of heaveniy retribution.” — He 
then quitted the apartment, and with- 
drew with the Count de Bournonville, 
Who had given orders that proper at- 
tention to the body ſhould be paid. 
They now conſulted what meaſures 


they ſhould take to conceal from Emma 


a cataſtrophe ſo fatal, till they could 
remove her from the horrid ſcene. 
Bernard determincd to go to his 
daughter's chamber, and undertook, 
with cautious tenderneſs, to unfold to- 
her the extraordinary circumſtance, 
that Albert and the count had alighted 
from their chaiſe at thg moment of 
Emina's arrival. 3 | 
Harraſſed by the violent agitations of 
mind and body which ſhe had under- 


gone, Emma had enjoyed for ſome 
time the moſt refreſhing and profound 


repoſe, from which the was rouled, at 
length, by confuſed ſounds of voices 
that proceeded from below, She ftartcd 
up; and, recoiletting all at once her 
perilous ſituation, which the ſun, now 
mounted high, and bcaming through the 
curtains, painted in ſtrong colours, the 
felt her apprehenſion of purſuit revew- 
cd, Haſtening, therefore, to a:hutt her 
drels, the ticd on her ſtraw bonnet 
with an intent to rejoin her father, 
when he ſuddenty entered, and, ten- 


derly inquiring after her health, he 


found her ſo apprchenſise of danger, 
From the interval of time which they 


| Had loſt at the inn, that he ventured to 


CLAIRVILLE any EMMA. 


inform her of Albert's arrival, and er 


tating them both on their 


his waiting impatiently to be admitted 
to her preſence. The glowing bluſh of 


momentary pleature animated her love. 


ly cheek, but, inſtantly retreating, was 
fierce by a deadly paleneſs. Ah! 
my father, ſaid ſhe, how ſhall I 
avoid him? We muit meet no more 


J have taught my heart to renounce 
each fond idea which it had dared to - 


form. Honour demands the ſacrifice, 


Let us fly then from redoubled dan- 


ger! '—© 0 my exalted girl,“ inter- 
rupted Bernard, while tears of tranſ- 
port gliſtened in his eves, „well doſt 
thou deſerve the bright reward which 
now awaits thy courage and thy virtue! 
Deſcend with me into the garden, 
where thou mayſt, guiltleſs, beheld 
again the worthy Albert, thy faithful 


lover, and thy deſtined-hathand. Let 


me lead thee to him: —he ſhall refoire 
thy timid doubts, and baniſh tllat in- 
creduliry wiuch ſpeaks ip thy counte- 
nance.' Emma followed her father, 
in filent aſtoniſhment, to a ſmall ſhrub- 
ery at the end of a ſerpentine walk, 


where Albert waited her approach, 


and whom, in an inſtant, ſhe beheld at 
her feet. © Receive,“ faid he, with 


a look of rapture, “ the heart, the 
hand, of Albert, or rather of Henry 
de Clairville,.the lawſul heir of that 


uſurped caſtle and its wide domains, 1 
hail thee m1ſtreſs of thoſe ſacred ſhades, 
where firſt my vows of conflancy and 


love. were offered in the atteſting ear of 


Heaven! Within thoſe hallowed walls 
a ſolemn ceremony ſhall bind our faith 
—the Baron de Morenzi is no more.“ 
Alas!“ interrupted Emma, in a 
tremulous voice, “ has Albert then 
drenched his {word in blood ?—do I 
behold a murderer ?''-—© No,“ replied 
her lover,“ Morenzi fell the victim of 


his conſcience, and of Heaven's aveng- 
ing judgment. Accept a guiltleſs hand, 


a conſtant heart, and a name unſullied.““ 
— The Count de Bournonville at this 
inſtant reached the ſpot, when the 
young lover preſented to him the fair 
object of his affections, whom he ſalut- 
ed with reſpect and cordiality, felici- 
approaching 
happineſs. = 8 8 8 
_ Events fo extraordinary being ſoon 
circulated through the adjacent coun- 
try, they were received at the-caſtle of 

os Claixville 
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Clairville with dread and wonder, but 
in its neighbourhood with unfcigned 
tranſport and exulting joy. The un- 
looked-for reſtoration of a family to 
which they were firongly attached by 
every tie of affection, gratitude, and 
duty, broke at once the galling vole of 
that oppreſſiv c lavery under which the 
tenapts had groancd, during the ſhort 
reign of an uſurper, and prot miſed them 
at once liberty and happineſs. 
BL approach of the young marquis 
to the manſion of his anceſtors being 
announced, he was met ſome miles from 
the caſtle by all the pr2fantry, who wel- 
comed and followed him with acclama- 
tions of unfeigned delight. | 
Phe ſ return of Bernard and his beau- 
tcous daughter, who were univerſally 
beloved, was likewiſe hailed by their 
ruſtic neighbours, with an honeſt fim- 
plicity of heart, to which that envy is 
unknown which ſo often mingles with 


the ſentiments of thoſe born in the ſu- 


perior ranks of life ; and they cordially 
congratulated Bernard on the rewards 
which awaited his merits in the ad- 
vancement of his virtuous daughter, 
As the high and vencrable turrets 
of his native caſtle roſe to the view of 
Henry, e the thick foliage 
of the lofty trees 

| ſurrounded, a, thouſand varied emotions 
filled his noble heart: —tears to the me- 
mory of his unfortunate and revered 
parents rolled down his manly check; 
while gratitude to Heaven for the reſ- 
toration of thoſe rights which empow- 


y which they were, 


ercd him to diffuſe happineſs around 


him, ſoftened his filial ſorrow. 

Bernard and Emmaentered their lit- 
tle dwelling with ſenſations very dif- 
ferent from thoſe with which they had 
ſo lately quitted it. They wafted their 
mutual thanks to that Being whoſe 
Mercy had preſerved them from the 
machinations of a once dreaded, but 
now vanquilhed, enemy. The proſper- 


ous fortune that awaited Emma filled 


her boſom with humble gratitude; but 
the lowly unambitious mind of this child 

of innecence, impenetrable to pride and 
vanity, felt no haughty exultation in 

the proſpect of her approaching eleva- 

tion to a rank, the ſplendor of which 

could neither dazzle her cyes, nor miſ- 

lead her judgment, 


The Marquis de Clairvitle ſuffered. 


not the object of in true and tried af- 


fection to remain long in her humble 
retreat: he reminded Bernard of the 
promiſe he had given him of his daugh- 
ter's hand, The {cruples of delicacy, 
the conflicts of duty, and the claims of 
honour, no longer could be urged as ob- 
itacles, to oppoſe ſuch generous wiſhes: 
—ſuficiently had Emma proved the 
conſcientious virtues of her heart, Su- 
perior, therefore, to the arts of diſguiſe 
and affectation, the obeyed her father's 


ſummons, to mect her noble lover at the 
altar, where they exchanged their mu- 


tual vows, and were crowned by an ap- 
Proving Penn ce, with that refined 
happineſs which diſintereſted love, and 
ir reprogenable honour, alone can merit. 
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FHRTHER d iſcount de Gre- 

nier's order of battle, and of fail- 
| ing, would be attended with all the ad- 
Vantages which he hopes from them ex- 
perienced ſeamen alone can judge; but 
We are now to introduce to our Teade! 18 
part of a ſyſtem which, has. met with 
very great A approbation. from ſome of 
the ableſt 6 ficers in the Britiſh navy, 
and, which a pe ars to be founded on 
principles ſelf-evident. | Mir. Clerk, in 
the introduction to his Eſſay, informs 
us, that upon conſidering the great ſu- 
periority diſplayed in the three laſt 


wars, by the Britiſh ſeamen over their 
enemies, when engaged i in ſing gle ſhips, 


Vor, VIII. No, 113. 


4 * 


and, comparing it with the very licels 
that, previous to Lord Rodney. s glori- 

ousaktion, they had atchievcd w hen en- 
gaged it1 fleets drawn up in line of bats 


tle, he was led to.conclude, that there | 


muſe be fomething wrong in our mode 
of making the attack. He turned his 
thoughts to the ſubject, and, in 1799, 


publithed a large work, comprehend- 


ing, 1. A Theory of Attack from Winds 
ward ; ; 2. 4 Theory of Aitack from Lee+ 
ward; and 3. An Hillorica! Sketch of 
Naval Tactics. 

It has often, if not generally, been 
the practice, in the caſe of ſingle ſhips, 


as well as in that of fleet, for the wea-. 


ther 
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ther ſhip or fleet, when it is withed to 
bring the other to action, ro ſteer di— 
*ftly down upon that ſhip or fleet, 
without reflecting that, by doing ſo, it 
gives the enemy an opportunity of com- 
pletely diſabling it; before it can attain 
its wiſhed for ſtation. For each ſhip in 
the lee line can uſe all the guns upon 
one ſide; whereas the ſhips in the wea- 
ther linc, bearing directly down, have 
it ovly in their power to uſe their bow- 
thaſes. T'his method of attack appears, 
therefore, to be the worſt poſſible for 
the weather fleet, and the moſt advan- 
tageous for the lee fleet. For ſuppoſe 
a ſingle ſhip of eighty guns to wind- 
ward, diſcovering an enemy's ſhip of 
equal force to leeward, to bear directly 
down upon her, endwiſe, the receiv- 
Ing ſhip by lying to would preſent a 
broadſide of forty heavy guns bear- 
ing upon her enemy, during a courſe 
of two miles, in which every thot might 


take effect; while the other would have 


1t in her power to bring only the two 
light guns of her forecaſtle or bow- 
chaſe to bear, a diſadvantage greatly 
excecding twenty to one. Beſides, the 
receiving ſhip, by lying broadfide to, 
will hayeall her malts and rigging more 
open, and conſequently will allow ſhot 
to paſs with leſs effect than the ſhip 
| Which, coming endwiſe, is liable to be 
raked by every ſhot from ſtem to ſtern. 
The conſequence of which muſt be, 
that the attacking ſhip would. be dif- 


abled in her rigging, &c. long before 


ſhe could arrive at a proper poſition 
for annoying her enemy; and when ſhe. 


had attained that poſition, her enemy, 
by being entire in her-rigglng, would 


have it in her power to fight in any 
poſiciou, or to make off at pleaſure. 

The method then is, that the attack - 
Ing ſhips having the wind, ſhould run 
down aftern, and getting into the courſe 
or near the. wake of her enemy, or a 
Poſition that will bring her parallel to 
her” courſe at a proper diſtance, ſhe 
ſhould then run up clofe alongſide up- 
on equal terms; or otherwiſe, on ſhoot- 
ing ahead, ſhe may veer, and run down 


dom the weather buw, till ſhe ſhall force 


her to bear away to lecward, keeping 
cloſe by on equal terms; but during the 
courſe, in both caſes, carcfully watch- 
ing that her enemy may not have it in 
Her power to bring her broadſide to 
dear without retaliation. 


It having been often ſaid that the 
French have made it a rule to throw the 
whole effect of their ſhot more particu- 
larly into the rigging of their enemy, 
and that the Britiſh, on the other hand, 
have been as attentive ro point the force 
of their fire againft the hull of the ſhip, 
it may be proper here to ſtate the two 
caſes, and compare the effect. | 


2 . o \ 
Let us ſuppoſe a {hip of eighty guns 


wiſhing to avoid the effects of a clotc 
engagement, but at the fame time lying 


to, intending to receive, with every ad- 


vantage, an enemy of equal force, com- 


ing down with an intention to fight her; 


and let us fuppole that the frſt hip, by 


aiming her fire at the rigging, hall have 


carried away any of the principal ſtays, 
eight or ten windward ſhrouds, or a 
foretop-maſt, or, any other rigging, 


though of much leſs conſequence, but, 


at the ſame time, without having 


wounded a ſingle man; and ſuppoſe a 
ſecond ſhip, confort to the firſt ſhip, re- 
ceiving ſuch another ſhip, and by firing: 
at her hull only, ſhall, without other 

| hirty or forty cf 
her meu: in this, critical juncture, 


damage, have Killed. t 


when the firſt ſhip and her conſort are 


defirous of a voiding acloſ e engagement, 


A 


it is evident that the ſlip which has loſt 
part of her rigging, is more completely. 


diſabled from clofing with them than 
the other ſhip, whole rigging eis entire, 
though ſhe may have lata f 

her Wehnen „ 


It has been often aid, that ſome par- 
ticular ſhip has been expoſed in battle, 
| ag canngnade.of three, fo 


1 


five thips, all extended in the enemy's 


| line, anchall beariug upon her at one and | 
the ſame time; but, thjs,cau, ne re Chang | 


beenÞthe calc, but when the ſhip fo'ex- 
poled was at a very great diſtance. 
The author next proceeds to the 


principles neceſſary to be Known for 


enabling us to judge of the different 
modes of bringing.great flects to.action, 
For this purpoſe he dure tes a fleet of 
ten, twenty, or More, ff 

guns each, extended in line of battle to 
lceward, and lying to, with, the inten- 
tion of avoiding an attack; whilſt ano- 
ther fleet of equal number and force of 
1hips, alſo extended in line of battle, 
three or four miles to windward, is de- 


firous of making an attack, and coming 


to cloſe action on equal terms with the 


other fleet. In this diſpoſition of the 


TWO 


zundred of 


UT, QT even 


1ps, of eighty 
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two fleets, ſhould that to windward run 

down headlong ſhip for ſhip on its op- 

pets it 1s evident, from what has 
e 


en ſaid in the beginning of this chap- 


ter, that cach individual ſhip of the wea- 
ther fleet might be completely diſabled 
before it could poſſibly come to cloſe ac- 
tion with the fleet to leeward, But let 
it be ſuppoled that the commander of 
the weather fleet, though his ſhips have 
been much diſabled in their rigging 
during their courſe from windward, 
has made them bring to at a great dif- 
tance; it is to be expected that the 
fleet whole defire has always been to 
avoid a cloſe engagement, and who has 
already diſabled the ſhips of his enemy, 
will patiently lie ſtill, or wait until he 
ſhall have time to diſable him in his 
turn? No ſurcly. While enveloped in 
his own ſmokc, as well as that of his 
enemy, he will bear away unhurt to a 
new ſtarion, and there remain out of 
the reach of the enemy's cannon-lhot, 
who muſt repair his rigging before he 
can attempt a fecond attack. | 
Again, ſuppoſe the engaging feet, in 
place of ging headlong and endwiſe 
down, were to run down in an angular 
courſe, r laſking as it has been called; 
it is evident that ſhould any hip in this. 
angular line come to be crippled, her 
way being ſtopped, might of conſe- 
quence occaſion a confuſion amongſt the 
ſhips vext aſtern to her, ſome running 
to lee ward and others to windward of 
the diſabled ſhip; and thus the time be 
loſt for affording the neceflary ſupport 
to the ſhips ahead, and now fo far ſe— 
arated from their companions. Should 
it be ſaid, that the ſtoppage of one ſhip 
ahead will not neceſſarily produce a 
ſtoppage of every ſhip aſtern, becauſe 
they may go to leeward of the difabled 
ſhip; we anſwer, that the ſhips ahead 
in the van, may be now engaged, and 
of conſequence not having much head- 
way, may be faid to be ſtationary; 
therefore every ihip aſtern, if the ſhall 
attempt to bear down, from being con- 
fhincd to a determined courſe, muſt be 
brought into the poſition of being raked 
when coming down before the wind, 
and conſequently of being completely 
diſabled long before ſhe can get cloſe 
enough alongi;de of the enemy. 
Again, the headmoſt ſhips, or van of 
the engaging fleet, having attained their 
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ſtation abreaſt of the van of the enemy, 
and having begun the cannonade, ti 
we not {ſuppoſe that the enemy, whoſe 


conduct or deſire has always been to 


ſave his ſhips, has inſtructed the com- 
manders of thoſe in the van of his fleet 
to withdraw from danger. as ſoon as 
they begin to feel the effects of a cane» 
novade 2? and, if fo, may not thoſe ſhips, 
as ſoon as they have thrown in their fire, 
bear away in ſucceſſion, followed, in- 
deed, by the whole fleet, which, having 
poured in their fire, may form a new 
ine of battle two or three miles to lee- 
ward, and there be in readineſs to re- 
cui.eaſecond attack. Ad is it not far- 
ther evident, that if any one or more 
tips of the retreating ſquadron fhall 
be cripple:!, they will have it in their 
power to quit their ſtation while covered 
with fmuke. at any time, and to fall to 


lceward, where they will be in ſafety 2. 


In order to illuſtrate this ſt ill farther, 
let us ſuppoſe a fleet puttivg before the 
wind, each ſkip with an intent, when 
brought to at a determined diſtance, to 
take up her particular antagoniſt in the 
line of the enemy to leeward ; and, for 
argument's fake, let the enemy be {ups 
poſed at reſt, without any motion ahead. 
There fecms to be no difficulty in cone 
cciv1ng, that while the alternate ſhips 
of the enemy's line, under cover of the. 
(noke, withdraw from battle, the in- 
termediate ſhips left behind them in the 
line, will be ſufficient to amuſe even the 
whole of the aitacking flect, till he ſhips 
of the enemy which tiiſt failed away 
ſhall form a new line, as a ſupport from 
the leeward. In ſuch cate, the atiacKe 
ing fleet, after being difabled, and not 
having foreſcen the manceurre, will 
neither be able to prevent the interme- 
diate ſhips with which he is engaged, 
from bearing away to Join their friends, 
nor, were he able, would it be adviſable 

to follow them; for the ſame manœuvre, 
with equal ſucceſs, can again and again 
be repeated. „ 

In order to ſhow the relative motion 


of both fleets, let one be a fleet conſiſt- 


ing of twelve ſhips, drawn up im line of 
battle, at one cables length, or a hun- 
dred and rwenty fathums aſunder ; and 
let the length of each ſhip, from the end 
of the jib-boom to the ſtern, be thirty 


| fix and two-third fathoms; the whole 
fleet will then occupy a ſpace of two 
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ther ſhip or fleet, when it is wiſhed to 
bring the other to action, to ſteer di- 
réstſy down upon that ſhip or fleet, 
without reflecting that, by doing fo, it 
gives the enemy an opportunity of com- 
pletely diſabling it; before it can attain 


its wiſhed for ſtation. For each ſhip in 


the lee line can uſe all the guns upon 
one ſide; whereas the ſhips in the wea- 
ther line, bearing directly down, have 
it ovly in their power to uſe their bow- 
Thaſes. This method of attack appears, 
therefore, to be the worſt poſſible for 
the weather fleet, and the moſt advan- 
geo for the lee fleet. For ſuppoſe 


Ward, diſcoveringan<tnemy's thip of 
equal farc to lefward, to bear directly 


down upon Her) endwiſe, the receiv- 


ing ſhip by lying to would preſent a 


broadſide of forty heavy guns bear- 
ing upon her enemy, during a courſe 
of two miles, in which every ſhot might 


take effect; while the other would have 


it in her power to bring only the two 
light guns of her forecaſtle or bow- 
chaſe to bear, a diſadvantage greatly 
exceeding twenty to one. Beſides, the 
receiving ſhip, by lying broadſide to, 
will have all her maſts and rigging more 
open, and conſequently will allow ſhot 
to paſs with leſs effect than the ſhi 
_ which, coming endwiſe, is liable to be 
raked by every thot from ſtem to ſtern. 
The conſequence of which muſt be, 
that the attacking ſhip would. be diſ- 
abled in her rigging, &c. long before 

e could arrive at a proper poſition 


for annoying her enemy; and when ſhe. . 
had attames that poſition, her enemy, 
by being entire in her rigging, would 


have it in her power to fight in any 
_ poſition, or to make off at pleaſure. 
The method then, is, that the attack - 
Ing ſhips having the wind, ſhould run 
down aſtern, and getting into the courſe 
or near the wake of her enemy, or a 


Pofttion that will bring her parallel to 


her courſe at a proper diſtance, ſhe 


ſhould then run up clofe alongſide up- 


on equal terms; or otherwiſe, on ſhoot- 
ing ahead, ſhe may veer, and run down 
zom the weather bow, till ſhe ſhall force 


her to bear away to lecward, keeping 


cloſe by on equal terms; but during the 
courſe, in both caſes, carcfully watch- 
Ing that her enemy may not have it in 
Her power to bring her broadfide to 
dear without retaliation. 


ingle ſhip of eighty(guns to Wind- 


It having been often laid that the 


French have made it a rule to throw the 


whole effect of their ſhot more particu- 
larly into the rigging of their enemy, 
and that the Britiſh, on the other hand, 
have been as attentive ro point the force 
of their fire againſt the hull of the ſhip, 
it may be proper here to ſtate the two 
caſes, and compare rhe effect. 


. . LS 
Let us ſuppoſe a ſhip of eighty guns 


wiſhing to avoid the effects of a cloſe 
engagement, but at the ſame time lying 
to, intending to receive, with every ad- 
vantage, an cnemy of equal force, com- 
ing down with an intention to fight her; 


and let us ſuppoſe that the nrſt hip, by 
aiming her fire at the rigging, ſhall have . 


carried away any of the principal ſtays, 
eight or ten windward fhrouds, or a 


foretop-maſt, or any other rigging, 


though of much leſs conſequence, but, 
at the ſame time, without having 
wounded a ſingle man; and fuppole a 


ſecond ſhip, confort to the firſt ſhip, re- 


ceiving ſuch another ſhip, and by firing 
at her hull only, ſhall, without other 
damage, have killed thirty or forty of 


* 


f „ r * 1 5 
her meu: in this critical juncture, 


when the firſt ſhip and her conſor: are 


deſirous of avoiding acloſe engagement, 

it is evident that the ſhip which has loſt 

p partof her rigging, is more completely, 
diſabled from cloſing with them than 


the other ſhip, whole rigging is entire, 
though ſhe may have lea ur red of 
MANCE Li rb: 
It has been often ſaid, that ſome par- 
ticular ſhip has been expoſed in battle, 
tothe canngnade-of three, four, or even 
five thips, all extended in the enemy's 


line, anckall beariug upon her at one and 


the large time but, thjs,cau,never havg 
becn.the caſe, but when the ſhip fo'ex- 
poſed was at a very great difkance. , 

The author next proceeds to the 


principles neceſſary to be known for 

enabling us to judge of the different 

modes of bringing.great flects to action, 

For this purpoſe he . lect of 
Hör 12 


4 to 1 5 a 132 12 
ten, twenty, or More ſhips, of eighty 


0 8 4 A dS ; — 14 f : ; 
guns each, extended in line of battle to 


leeward, and lying to, with, the inten- 
tion of avoiding an attack ; whilſt ano- 
ther flect of equal number and force of 
thips, alfo exrendcd in line of battle, 
three or four miles to windward, is de- 
ſirous of making an attack, and coming 


to cloſe action on equal terms with the 
other fleet. In this diſpoſition of the 


TWO 
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two fleets, ſhould that to windward run 
down headlong ſhip for ſhip on 1ts op- 
onent, it is evident, from what has 
bee ſaid in the beginning of this chap- 
ter, that cach individual thip of the wea- 
ther fleet might be completely diſabled 
be fore it could poſſibly come to cloſe ac- 
tion with the fleet to leeward, But let 
it be ſuppoſed that the commander of 
the weather flect, though his ſhips have 
been much diſabled in their rigging 
during their courſe from windward, 
has made them bring to at a great dif- 
tance; it is to be expected that the 
fleet whole defire has always been to 
avoid a cloſe engagement, and who has 
already diſabled the ſhips of his enemy, 
will patiently lie ſtill, or walt until he 
ſhall have time to diſable him in his 
turn? No ſurely. While enycioped in 
his own ſmoke, as well as that of his 
enemy, he will bear away unhurt to a 
new ſtarion, and there remain out of 
the reach of the enemy's cannon-ſhot, 


who muſt repair his rigging before he 


can aticmpt a fecond attack. 
Again, ſuppoſe the engaging Beet, in 


place of geing headlong and endwiſe 


down, were to run down in an angular 
courſe, er laſking as it has been called; 
it is evident that thould any thip in this 
angular line come to be crippled, her 
way being ſtopped, might of conſe- 
quence occaſion a confuſion amongſt the 
ſhips next aſtern to her, foine running 
to lee ward and others to windward of 
the diſabſed ſhip; and thus the time be 


loſt for affording the neceſſary ſupport 


to the ſhips ahead, and now ſo far ſe- 
parated from their companions. Should 
it be ſaid, that the ſtoppage of one ſhip 
ahead will not neceſſarily produce a 
ſtoppage of every ſhip aſtern, becauſe 
they may go to leeward of the diſabled 
ſhip; we anſwer, that the ſhips ahead 


in the van, may be now engaged, and 


of conſequence not having much head- 
way, may be ſaid to be ftationary ; 

therefore every thip aſtern, if the ſhall 
attempt to bear down, from being con- 
fined to a determined courſe, muſt be 
brought into the poſition of being raked 
when coming down before the wind, 
and conſequently of being completely 
diſabled long before ſhe can get cloſe 
enough alongſide of the enemy. 
Again, the headmoſt ſhips, or van of 


the evgaging fleet, having attained their 


2.5 7 


ſtation abreaſt of the van of the enemy, 
and having begun the cannonade, ma. 
we not ſuppoſe that the enemy, Abel 
conduct or defire has always been to 
fave his ſhips, has inſtructed the com- 


manders of thoſe in the van of his fleet 


to withdraw from danger, as ſoon as 
they begin to feel the effects of a can» 
nonade ? and, if fo, may not thoſe ſhips, 
as ſoon as they have thrown in their fire, 
bear away in ſuccefſion, followed, in- 
deed, by the whole fleet, which, having 
poured in their fire, may form a new 
ine of battle two or three miles to lee- 
ward, and there be in readineſs to re- 
cite a ſecond attack. Aud lis it not far- 
ther evident, that if any one or more 
lips of the retreating ſquadron ſhall 


be crippled, they will have it in their 


pom er to quit their ſtation while covered 
with ſmoke. at any time, and to fall to 
Iceward, where they will be in ſafety? 

In order to illuſtrate this ſtill farther, 
let us ſuppoſe a fleet puttivg before the 
wind, each ſkip with an intent, when 
brought to at a determined diſtance, to 
take up her particular antagoniſt in the 
line of the enemy to leeward ; and, for 


argument's ſake, let the enemy be ſup- 
poſed at reſt, without any motion ahead. 


There ſeems to be no difficulty in con- 


cciving, that while the alternate ſhips 


of the enemy's line, under cover of the 
ſmoke, withdraw from battle, the in- 
termediate ſhips left behind them in the 
line, will he ſufficient to amuſe even the 
whole of the attacking flect, till the ſhips 
of the enemy which fiſt failed away 
ſnall form a new line, as a ſupport from 
the lceward. In fach calc, the at:acke 
ing flcet, after being diſabled, and not 


| having foreſeen the manceuvre, will 


neither be able to prevent the interme- 
diate ſhips with which he is engaged, 
from bearing away to Join their friends, 
nor, were he able, would it be adviſable 
to follow them; for the ſame mancœuvre, 


with equal ſucceſs, can again and again 


be repeated. | 

In order to ſhow the relative motion 
of both fleets, let one be a fleet conſiſt- 
ing of twelve ſhips, drawn up in line of 
battle, at one cables length, or a hun- 
dred and twenty fathoms aſunder; and 
let the length of each ſhip, from the end 
of the jib-boom to the ſtern, be thirty + 


| fix and two-third fathoms; the whole 


fleet will then occupy a ſpace of two 
| K k 2 English 
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Engliſh miles » alſo, let its rate of ſajl- 
ing be tour knots an hour, ſo that in the 
ſpace of an hour it may have moved four 
miles diſtant from its former. poſition. 
Let the opponent fleet conſiſt allo of 
twelve ſhips, four miles to windward ; 


and let the point or ſtation to be gained | 


be four hundred and forty yards, or one 
quarter of a mile, right to windward of 


the point or ſtation aimed at by the 


enemy. Then if the fleet, by bearing 
away, ſhall arrive at its deſtined p hut 
at the ſame inſtant that the fleet to lce- 
ward has arrived at their point, the mo- 


tion of the firſt flect will have been at 


the rate of five and a half miles nearly 


per hour; and the angle contained be- 


tween the direction of its line > of bear- 
ing and preſent courſe $379 9, Or Nearly 
four points. For; in right-z ngled 
triangle ABM, let Bt miles, and 
AM==:} miles. Now. BY 1 — 9 m.: 
AM zi m. R: tan. ABM 43 
5 and R: ſcc. ABM. 13 5 BM 


n 

Again, if the retreating fleet, by car- 
rying more ſail, ſhall move at the rate 
of fix m:ies an hour, then the attacking 
admiral, having his courie made there- 
by the more llanting, will have juſt fo 
much the greater diffici ulty of k cepin 9 


his ſhips 1 in line abreaſt while coming 


down to the attack: for the leading {hip 


meeting wich no obdruction in her 


courſe, wil puſh on; whereas every ac- 
cident of obfiruRtion accumulating, a8 
it happens to each ſhip progr effive! 3 
the rear, being affected in the greatett 
degree, will tor that reaſon be ſeft the 
farther aſtern. But, from the very form 
of this ſlanting courſe, every ſhip aſtern 


will be apt to get into the wake of the 


ſhip- ahcad. Therefore the whole at- 


tach ing fleet, van and rear, will not ar- 


rive in the ſame time, ſo as to be in a 
pe fect line abreaſt, nd parallel with 
the flect to leeward; but will have af- 

med the laſking form, i in the different 
arts of he courſe. 


And egain, if the fleet to 3 


ſball lie up one point higher, then the 
rears «f he two fleets Will thereby be 


removed at a much greater diſtance, 
and the van of conſe Juerce muſt be 
ſooner up with the enemy's van, and 
evidently ſo much the farther from ſup- 
l d ; while the enemy, by bringing up 
is Ih Fs in 1 Will have it in 
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his power to diſable the van of the at- 
tacking fleet, and will afterwards bear 
away, unhurt and at pleaſure; while 
the attacking fleet at this time, by ſup- 
poſition, being crippled, or having his 
rear obſtructed, and at a diſtance, will 
be unable to prevent him. And, in all 
the three caſes, it is evident that the 


attacking admiral, ſo ſoon as he ſhall ap- 


proach within reach of gun- hot, mult 
be expoſed” to the fire of the enemy's 
whole line; for he will be abreaſt con- 
tinually in every part of his courſe, Bur 
the difficulty of bringing the rear of 
the windward fleet to action will ſtill 


be more increaſed, if the ſternmoſt ſhips - 


of the fleet to leeward, in place of keep- 
ing their wind, hall bear away occa- 
fonally, All winch being admitted, 
the difficulty of bringing ady erſe lebts 


to clote engagement may be accounted 


tor, without being obliged to have re- 
courſe to that ſuppoſed inferiority in 
point of failing, imputed to our ihips, 


compared to thoſe of the French our 
ENEemy. 


Hen nce it appears, thars fleet io winds. 
ward, by extendipg his line of battle, 


with a defi Jn. to fiop and attack a whole 
line of enemy's ſhips to leeward, muſt 
do it at a great diſadvantage, and with- 
out hope of ſucceſs; for tlie receiving 
fleet to leeward unqueſtionab! ly will 


have the four following advantages over 


him: 1. The ſuperiori ty of a fire above 

twenty to one over the purſuing ficet, 
while coming down to attack. 
when the ſhips are brought to at their 
other reſpective ſtation, if it blows hard 


the ſhot from the enemy, by rhe lying 


along of the ſhips, will be thrown up 


into The air, and will have an effect at 


a much greater diſtance; whereas, on 
the other hand, the Hot from the pur- 
ſuing fleet, from the ſame cauſe, w1ll be 


thrown into the water, and the effect 


loſt. 3. That the enemy will have the 


power of directing and applying at 


pray re the fire of his whole line againſt 


the purſuing yan, now unable to pre- 


vent it, the thips bei ing diſabled, ſepa- 
rated, and therefore unſupporied. 4. 
That the enemy will alſo have a greater 
facility of withdrawing from battle the 
whole or any one of the diſabled ſhips 

of his line. 
If then, after a proper examination 
of the lateſe ca engasements or rencoun- 
| ters, 


2. That 


re 
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ters, it ſhali be found that the French 
admirals have never once ſhewn a wil- 
lingaeſs to riſk the making of the at- 
tack, but invariably have made choice 


of, and earneſtly courted, a leeward 


poſition ; if invariably, upon ſeeing the 
itch fleet diſabled, they have made 
ſail, and demolitted the van in paſling ; 
if invariably, upon feeling the effect of 
the Britiſh fire, they have withdrawn, 
at pleaſure, either a part or the whole 
of their fleet, aud have formed a new 
line of battle to leeward; if the French 
repeatedly have done this upon every 


occalion ;—and, on the other hand, if it 


ſhall be found that the Britiſh, from an 
irreſiſtible deſire of making the attack, 


as conſtantly and uniformly have court- 


ed the windward poſition ; if, uniform- 
ly and repeatedlv, they have had their 
{hips ſo diſabled and ſeparated, by mak- 
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ing the attack, that they have not once 


been able to bring them to cloſe with, 


to follow up, or even to derain ane ſhip 
of the enemy for a moment—thall we 
not have reaſon to believe, that the 
French have adopted and put in exe- 
cution ſome ſyſtem which, if the Britiſh 
have diſcovered, they have not yet pro— 
fited by the diſcovery? _ 

This was written during the Ame- 
rican war, and before Lord Rodney's 
deciſive victory on the 12th of April, 
1782. That action, as well as the ſtill 
more brilliant one of Lord Howe on the 
1ſt of June, 1794, we have heard the au- 
t hor diſtinguiſh from thoſe battleswhich, 
with great propriety, he calls ſca-ren- 
counters, and do ample juſtice ro the 
{cientific manœuvres of both the noble 
admirals, : 

| | To be continucd.} 
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Method of converting Weeds and ether 
vegetable matter into Manure. From 
tie Tranſa#ions of the Society for 
_ the Encouragement of Arts, Sc. 
I BEG leave to communicate to the 
3 ſociety, and, if thought worth nG- 
tice by them to the world, a compoſi- 
tion for manure. Feartul it would 
not anſwer the purpoſe fo fully as I 
could with, I defcrred it from year to 
year; but I now find, both by nume- 


rous trials made by my friends, as well 


as myſelf, the very great utility of the 
compoſirion, as well as its cheapneſs, 
with the capability of its being made 
in any ſituation; and in any quantity. 


The mode of making it is as ſimple as, 
J truſt, it will be found productive. 


It is nothing more than green vege— 
table matter, decompoſed by quick or 
freſh-burnt lime. After it has been 


put together a few hours, the decompo- 
firion will begin to take place; and, un- 
leſs prevented either by a few ſods, or a 


forkful of the vegetables at hand, it 
will break out into a blaze, which muſt, 


at all events, be prevented. In about 


24 hours the proceſs will be complete, 
when you will have a quantity of aſhes 
ready to lay on your land at any time 
you with. Any and all ſorts of vege- 


tables, if uled green, will anſwer the 


purpoſe ; and ſea weeds of every de- 


 teription—they will doubly ſerye the 


farmer, as they will not only be got at 
a {mall expence, but will, in time, ren— 


der his farm more valuable, by being 
deprived of all noiſome weeds, 


Bur if 


this compolition anſwers the purpoſe, 


as I flatter myſelf it will, a very thort_ 


time ill {ee almoſt every weed de- 
ſtroyed; which, ſuppoſing to be the 
caſe, I have made my calculations with 
clover, grown for the purpoſe, For 
inſtance, | will take one acre of clover, 
which, at one cutting, will produce 
from 14 to 18 tons of grecn vegetable 
matter, and about three tons of lime. 
This, when decompoled by the above 
proceſs, will yield aſhes ſufficient to 


manure four acres, the value of which 


T eſtimate at ſomething under 41. The 
clover, according to the value of the 
land here, I will ſay 2l. which, take 
the average of the kingdom, is too much. 
The lime I will alſo ſay 21. but that 
will vary according to the diſtance at 


which it is to be fetched; take them 


together, [ think, will be the average 
value. Now, if this be the caſe, (and 
as far as I have been able to try it, I 
have found it ſo,) how valuable mult it 
be to the community in general? If it 
anſwers the purpoſe, 1 thall feel my- 
ſelf much obliged by the ſociety mak- 
ing it as public as they poſſibly can. 
The vegetables ſhould be uſed as ſoon 


after they are cut as poſſible, and lime 


as 
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as freſh from the kiln as the diſtance 
will allow of ; as on thoſe two circum- 
ſtances depends the goodnels of the 
compoſition. 


8 


Experiments reſpedaing the Cirentation 


of the Sap in Trees, by M. Coulomb, 
from the Journal d. Phyſique. 


Towards the middle of April, in the 


year 1796, 1 had ſeveral large Italian 
poplars cut down; the ſip had already 
begun to riſe, and the trees were co- 


vered with budding leaves. As I was 


overlooking ihe workmen, I aolerved 
that one of theſe trees, which was alrea- 
dy divided to within a few lines ditiance 
from the axis of the tree, made a noiſe, 
when cut, ſimilar to that produced by 
air, when it rites in large quantities, 
in ſmall globulcs, through the ſurface 
of a fluid. By having ſeveral more 
trees, of the ſame ſort, felled, I ob- 
ferved that this noiſe, as well as the 
flowing of a very limpid and raſtelefs 
water, took place only when the trees 
were about half cut through, 1-4 Crs 


cular form, ſo that they were only ſup- 
ported by a cylinder, of from 30 to 40 


millimetres in diameter, at rhe axis of 
the tree. Theſe trees, as they fell, fre- 

quently remained joined to this axis by 
the fibres partiy broken, ar which time 
bubbles of air were ſeen to come out in 
great abundance, inſomuch, that the 


quantity of air which came from the m 


was incomparably greater than that of 
watery ſap; but the laſt- mentioned 
fluid was perfectly limpid and taſteleſs. 

From this experiment, I ſuſpeCter 
that, in large trees, the ſap riſes per- 


ceptibly only near the axis of the tree 


which forms the medullary canal lead- 
ing to the young branches, or, at leaſt, 
in the veſſels which are contiguous to 
this canal. 


In order to try if my conjecture 


was , true, I immediately cauſed four 
or five poplars, of from 12 to 16 inches 
in d.ametcr, to be pierced with a large 
auger; the opening was made at the 
dilttence of one metre avove the ground, 


and direfted horizontally towards the 


axis of the tree. I 6bſerved that, till 
within the diſtance of two or 55 ce cen— 
timetres from the centre of the tree, 
the ſpiralſcrew of the auger was ſear cely 
wetted; but as ſoon as it had arrived 
at this diſtance from the axis ef the 


tree, the water came out in abundance, 
and a continual noiſe was occaſioned 
by the bubbles of air which roſe with 
the ſap, and which burſt in the open- 
ing made by the auger. 


This noiſe continued to take place, 


in trees pierced in this manner, during 
the whole ſummer; it gradually de- 
creaſed, however, and was, as, may be 
imagin ed, proportionally greater, as the 


| heat of the ſun increaſed the perſpira- 
tion of the leaves. Scarcely any noiſe 


could be heard during the night, or 
Ww hen the days were wet and cold. 

com the voile, and from the quan- 
tity of bubbles of air which eſcape, it 
appears that he quantity of air, or of 
gas, of whatever ſort it may be, which 
res with the ſap, is, as I have already 
laid, incomparably e than the 
quantity of ſap itſeif. 

May it not be ! ſuppoſed, from the 
abowe vb/crvation, that the only circu- 
lation which exiſts in trees, takes place 
in thoſe parts which are near the cen- 


tral canal of the tree, and in that inſi- 


nite number of meduliary horizontal 


rays at the end of which we always {ee 
the buds form themſelves and expand, 
and cliabliſh a medullary communica- 


tion with the axis of the tree, the dia- 
meter of which communication in— 
creaſes, in proportion as the bud en- 


larges, and becomes a branch. 


I ſubmit theſe experiments to the 
conſideration of botaniſts, who, I hope, 


will repeat them. They will, perhaps, 


ſerve to throw {ome light on the phy- 
7 of vegetables. 


Cu: ure of Madder Some experi- | 
ments have been latcly made in the 


neighbourhood of Briſtol, under the im- 


me diate inſpection of one of the Mem- 


bers of the Bath Agricultural Society, 
with reſpect to the Eulcure of madder, 


the reſult of which is, that madder may 


be produced in large quantities in 
England, aid ſold to the dyers at a 
chea aper rate than that imported, being 
of a quality equal to that grown in 
Zialand, In 1756, the King of France 
iſſued an ediét, exempting from land- 
tax, for tlic ſpace of 20 years, (that is 
to u, in all fields newly broken up,) 
all cultièators of madder in drained 
marihcs, and other waſte and neglected 


_ grounds, In 1702, the Board of Agri- 


culture 
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cüſture held at Beauvais made it plain | 


to all perſons concerned in dyeing, that 
madder raifed in that diſtriét, and uſed 
while the roots were freſh gathered, 
gave a finer tincture than the Zealand 
madder, and went further in the pro- 
portion of eight to five. 


___ Gonfeberry Trees —When: they are 
affected by the caterpillar, ſtrew hot 
lime all under and around the tree. 
Cover the buſh with a cone, which 
may be made of coarſe painted tarpau- 
lin; and filling a common pair of bel— 
lows with tobacco and fulphur, in equai 

uantfties, (with a bit of charcoz!,) 


thruſt the pipe of the bellows through in annual plants, and ſelected the com- 


2 ſmall hole at the bottom of the cone. 
A few minutes are ſufficient to ſuffo- 
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nagement, when the proceſs of croſſing 
the breed is neglected. | 

The analogy between the animal and 
vegetable world, and the ſexual ſyſtem 
equally pervading both, induced Mr, 
K. to ſuppoſe that ſimilar means would 
produce ſimilar effects; and he thinks 
the event has fully juſtified his opinion. 
His chief object was to obtain improved 
variations of the apple, to ſupply the 
place of thoſe which were diſeaſed or 
unproductive, by being cultivated be- 
yond'the period apparently aſſigned by 
nature“ But, as theſe experiments 
would require a ſeries of years, he de- 
termined to fee what could be effected 


mon pea, becauſe he could obtain many 
varieties, and becauſe the ſtructure of 


cate all the caterpillars, which, falling its bloſſom had rendered its varieties 
en the hot lime, ferve as a manure tothe remark ably permanent, He nada kind, 
tree. Neither leaves nor fruit are in which having been long growing in the 
the ſmalleſt degree injured ; and the fame foil, had ceaſed to be permanent, 
caterpillar does not return for years to and, even when removed to a new ſoil, 


the fumigated tree. 


A farm of about 70 acres of mea- 


did not appeer to relume the whole of 
its former vigour. On thefe he made 
his firſt experiments in 1787, He open= 


dow and paſture land, fituate near cd a dozen of immature bluſſoms, de- 
Stockton, and belonging to Rowland ſtroyed the male parts, taking care not 


Burdon, Eſq. M. P. has lately been let to injure the female, and in a few days, 


0 a reſpéectable tenant for 6 years, on when the bloſſoms appeared mature, 
conditions worthy the imitation of ow= introduced the farina of a large luxu- 
ners of lands adjoining populons towns, riznt grey pea, into one-half the bloſ- 
and are as fyllow :-—The tenant will ſoms, leaving the other half as they 
de required to covenant to keep at leaſt were. The pods of both grew equally 
ro cows, and to retail the milk tothe well ; bur in thoſe in which the farina 


inhabitants, of Stockton. A deduftion had not been introduced, the ſeeds re- 


of 2ol. a year will be allowed out of maincd as they were before the bloſ- 
the rent, pn condition that the whole foms had expanded; and in that ſtate 
of the net 1hilk be retailed; unadulte- withered, The others attained matu- 
rated, ax or under one halfpehny a pint. rity, but were not in any perceivable 
5 | gdeggree different from other plants of 
Subftante of a Letter containing an the tame variety, owing, as he ſuppoſes, 
Account of the Feeuntation of Fe- to the external covering of the ſeed 
getables, from Thomas Andrew being furniſhed entirely by the female. 
Knight, Eſq. to Sir Foſeph Bands. Next ſpring the difference was obvious; 
Mr. K niht obferveltthar the breed= the plant roſe with luxuriance, and the 
ers of animals have entertained an opi- colour of the leaves and ſtems ſhewed 
nion, that''confiderable advan ages are they had exchanged their whiteneſs for 
obtained by breeding from males and the colour of their male parent; the 
females not related to cach other; and ſeeds produced in autumn were dark 
that, though” this opinion Has been grey. The farina of another white 
controverted, the number of its opp2- variety (and ſometimes by imple cul- 
ſers has gradually diminiſhed.” From ture) being introduced, the colour was 


_——. 


— 


his own experience he aſſert', that ani= diſcharged, and a numerous variety of 


mals degenerate, at leaſt in ſize, on the new kinds produced, many of them in 


ſame paſture, and under the ſame ma- fize, and other reſpects, ſuperior to the 
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original white kind, and which grew 
with exceſſive luxuriance, ſome as high 
as twelve feet. Theſe had a fironger 
tendency to produce purple bloſſoms 
and coloured ſeeds, than white ones; 
for when the farina of a purple blofforn 
was introduced, the whole of the ſeeds 
became coloured ; but if Mr. K. en- 
dcavoured to diſcharge this colour, part 
only afforded plants of a white colour, 
Theſe experiments afforded him an 


ealy method of aſcertaining, whether 


ſuperfœtation would take place in the 
vegetable world, For as the farina of 
a white pea is always white, unleſs co- 
Joured farina be introduced, and as the 
colour of the grey is always transferred 


to its offspring, although the female be 
White, it occurred to him, that, if the 


former were miugled at the ſame mo- 
ment, the offspring of each could be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed. 


The firſt experiment did not t ſucceed; 5 


they received the colour from the co- 
loured male, although they reſembled 
the other male except in colours. In 
the ſccond year he obtained grey ones 
perfectly ſimilar. He was diſpoſed to 


believe that the ſceds of them \ were of 


common parentage, | 

Another ſpecies of ſuperfœtation (if 
it may be ſo called) had occurred 
often as to remove the poſſibility xr 
doubt of its exiſtence. Having prepared 
many white bloſſoms, in 1797, Mr. K. 
introduced the farina of a white and of 
a grey pca, nearly at the lame moment, 
but of the coloured the leaſt quantity, 
and found that almoſt every pod afford- 
ed plants of a different colour: the ma- 
jority, however, were white. Next year 
ne ſucceeded better. Having prepared 
bloſſoms or the little early frame pea, 
he introduced its own farina, and im- 
mediately after the farina of a very 


large and late prey pea, and ſowed 


them in the latter end of ſummer, 
Some retaloeu the pe a of the carly 
pea, and bleflomed before they were 
ciglitcen inches high; others, whoſe 
colour was changed, grew tothe height 
of four feet, and were killed by the 
froſt before any bloſſom appeared. Mr. 
K. thinks it evident, in theſe inſtances, 
that ſuperfœtation took place: and ſug- 
geſts, that if a ſingle plant may be the 
offspring of two males, whether ſome 
curious conjecture may not ariſe by 
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analogy relative tothe proceſs of gene- 
ration in the animal world. 

In theſe and other obſervations Mr. 
K. could never diſcover that the cha- 

rater either of the male or female Pre- 
ponderated in the offspring; but {aw a. 
ſtriking effect of the ſtimulative effects 
of crofſing the breed; for the ſmall 
variety, which rarely exceeded two feet 
in height, was encreaſed to nix; and 


from hence, he concludes, that any new 


variety may be obtained, 

This ſucceſs in peaſe induced him to 
try ſome experiments in wheat; but 
theſe did not ſucceed to his expecta- 
tion. He eaſily obtained many yarietics, 
merely by ſowing the different kinds 
together; from {ome of theſe he ob- 
tained excellent, others very bad, but 


none permanent. By ſcparating Be 


beſt varieties, an abundint crop wa 
obtained, but its quality was not 15858 


to its quantity; and all the diſcarded 


varieties again made their appearance. 
It was extraordinary, that in 17951 and | 
1796, when almoſt the whole crop ot 
wheat was blighted, the varieties in 


Mr. Knight's neighbourhood all eſ- 


caped, although fown in different ſoils 
and ſituations. 
His ſucceſs on the a was fully, 


o equal to his hopes; and here he ſpared 


no probable means of improvement, 
either in ſoil or ſituation. The plants 

obtained. from his firſt efforts to unite 
the good qualities of two kinds of ap- 
pics, ſeem to poſſeſs the greateſt health 
and luxuriance: in ſome pf them the 
character of the male appears, in others 


the female, and in others both, or per- 


haps neither is diſtinguiſhable, The 
refult of the experiments. on another 
fruit, the, grape, was nearly the fame, 
Weihe that, by mingling the arina o 
black and white grape, juſt as the 
bloom of the latter was expanding, he. 
ſometimes obraingd ſome from the fame 
berry, ſo diſſimilar, as to conceive them 
the produce of ſuperfœtation. By tak- 
ing off the cups, and deſtroying the 
immature male parts, he ſucceeded in 


combining the ef AS ee of different 


varictics of this fruit. 
Experiments were tried on other 
plants; and all evinced, that improved 
varieties of every fruit and eſgulent 
plant may be obtained by this means. 
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SNOW in APRIL. 
A GAIN the wind whiſtles; and winter 
| again 


Bids Spring, joyous Spring, for a while 
; __ diſappear: | 
His froſt, and his ſnow, and all his cold 
train, 8 5 
Conſpire once more to deform the young 
year. - 
The linnet and lark bid adieu to their 
558 fong ; 5 1 
They haſten to ſhelter their young from 
the cold. . 
The ſhepherd boy, ſhivering, moves flow 
ly along, | | 
Tho? *tis time that his flock was relras'd 
from the fold. | 


The robin returns from the hedge-row, 
- where late 
He pluck'd the green moſs for to build 
his warm neſt: 
How gladly he picks the looſe crumbs from 
the plate! 
How pleas'd are the children with their 
little gueſt! _ | 


But why doſt thou ſuffer thy work to 


ſtand (till, 
Simple bird ? this bleak ſtorm ſhall laſt 
but a day; 


Soon again ſhall bright Phœbus appear on 


the hill, | 
And melt the cold ſnow, and chace win- 
ter way. | 


APOLOGY ror HUNTING. 


IHE dawn was broke, the waken'd 


Oy ſteed | | 
| Was early from the ſtable freed ; 
Forth from the kennel ruſh'd the hounds; 


The dew o'erſpread the neighb'ring 
grounds, Os mY 

O'er downs and new-ſhorn Helds they bent, 

And Leader open'd on the ſcent; 

Fleet as the wind outſtript the pack, 

And now was cloſe on Puſs's back. 

The Hare then turning e'er ſhe dies, 

„A while reſtrain your courſe, ſhe cries, 


And e'er I fall, a harmleſs prey, 


Let that fell mouth my crime diſplay : 
Tell why thy race unpitying ſeek 

Still to Sehirvy a foe ſo weak ? 

Is it to pleaſe thy maſter, man? 

Let him arraign us if he can.” 

Alas! poor puſs! replies the hound, 
For all events are reaſons found ? 

Firſt tell me why our ready ſcent 
Inform'd us where your ſteps you bent? 
Say, why thoſe ſteps imprint behind 
A guide that never fails our kind ? 


Vor. VIII. No. 113. 


Say why thy conſcious heart gives way, 
And tells you you are doom'd a prey? 
Is't nature points it, aye or no? 

To you or nature I'm a tov: 

Gainſt her great will ſhall I offend, 

Or ſtill purſue the common end? 


How to reply the hare unſkill'd, | 
66 *Twas Fate,” ſhe ſaid, „or heav'n wha 


wild: 
Enough, 'twas fit” —ſhe gaſping cried, 


And once for all by Leader died. 


LONDON GAZETTE EXTRA. 
ORDINARY. 
ADMIRALTY-OFFICE, APRIL 1%. 


APTAIN OT WAL, of his ma- 


jeſty's ſhip the London, arrived 
in town this morning with diſpatches 
from Admiral Sir Hyde Parker, com- 
mander in chief of a ſquadron of his 
majeſty's ſhips employed ona particular 
ſervice, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated 
on-board the London, in Copenhagen 
Roads, the 6th inſt. of which the fol- 
lowing are copies. „ 
SIR, You will be pleaſed to acquaint 
the lords commitltioners of the admi= 
ralty, that ſince my letter of the 23d 


of March, no opportunity of wind of- 


fered for going up the Sound until the 
25th, when the wind ſhifted in a moſt 
violent ſquall from the S. W. to the 
N. W. and north, and blew with ſuch 
Violence, and with fo great a ſea, as to 
render it impoſſible for any ſhip to have 
weighed her anchor. The wind and 
{ea were eren ſo violent as to oblige 
many ſhips to let go a ſecond anchor to 


prevent them from driving, notwith = 
ſtanding they were riding with two 


cables an end: and, by the morning, 
the wind veered again to the ſouthward 
of the weſt. | 

On the 3oth of laſt month the wind 
having come to the northward, we 
paſſed into the Sound with the fleet, 
but not before 1 had aſſured myſelf of 


the hoſtile intentions of the Danes to 


oppoſe our pallage, as the papers in- 


cloſed will prove; after this intercourſe, 


there could be no doubt remaining of 
their determination to reſiſt. 

After anchoring about tive or fix 
miles from the iſland of Huin, I re- 


connoitred, with Vice-admiral Lord 


Nelfon, and Rear-admiral Graves, the 


; formidable 
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formidable line of ſhips, radeaus, pon - 
toons, galleys, fire-ſhips, and gun-boate, 
flanked and ſupported by extenſive bat- 
teries on the two iflands called the 


Crowns : the largeſt of which was 
mounted with from fifty to ſeventy 


Pleces of cannon; theſe were again 
commanded by two ſhips of ſeventy 
guns, and a large frigate in the inner 
road of Copenhagen and two ſixty-four 
gun ſhips, (without maſts) were moor— 
ed on the flat, on the ſtarboard fide of 
the entrance into the arſenal. 


The day after, the wind being ſouth- 


erly, we again examined their poſition, 


and came to the reſolution of attacking 
them from the ſouthward. © 
Vice-admiral Lord Nelſon having 


offered his ſervices for conducting the 


attack, had, ſome days before we en- 
tered the Sound, ſhifted his flag to the 
Elephant; and, after having examined 
and buoyed the outer channel of the 
Middle Ground, his lordſhip procceded 
with twelve ſhips of the line, all the 


frigates, bombs, fire-ſhips, and all the · 


{mall vefſcls, and that evening anchored 
off Draco Point to make his diſpoſition 


for the attack, and wait for the wind 


to the ſouthward. | © 5 
It was agreed between us, that the 


remaining thips with me ſhould weigh 


at the fame moment his lordſhip did, 
and menace the Crown Batteries, and 


the four ſhips of the line that lay at the 


entrance of the arſenal ; as alſo to cover 
our diſabled ſhips as they came out of 
action. | 

I have now the honor to encloſe a 
copy of Vice-admiral Lord Nelſon's 
report to me. of the action on the 2d 
inſtant, His lordſhip has ſtated ſo fully 
the whole of his proceedings on that 


day, as only to leave me the opportu- 
nity to reftify my entire acquieſcence 


and teſtimony of the bravery and in- 
trepidity with which the action was 


{ſupported throughour the line, 


IJ have only to lament that the ſort 


of attack, confined within an intricate. 


ard narrow paſſage, excluded the ſhips 
particularly under my command from 
the opportunity of exhibiting their va- 
lour: but I can, with great truth aſſert, 
that the ſame ſpirit and zeal animated 


the whole of the'fleet; and I truſt, that 


the conteſt in which we are engaged, 
will, on ſome future day, afford them 


an occaſion of ſhewing that the we 

were inſpired with the ſame ſpirit, had 

the field been ſufficiently extenſive to 

have brought it into action. 

| H. PARKER, 
London, in the Categat, 

27th March, 1801. 
From the hoſtile tranſactions of the 


court of Denmark, ſending away his 
Britannic majeſty's charge d'affajres, 


the commander in chief of his majeſtv's 
fleet is anxious to know what the de- 


termination of the Daniſh court is, and 


whether the commanding officer of 


Cronenberg caftle has received orders 


to fire upon the Britiſh flect as they 
_ paſs into the Sound, as he muſt deem 


the firing of the firſt gun a declaration 
of war on the part of Denmark. 
55 . H. PARKER, 
ANSWER. 
| Cronberg Caſtle, March 28, 
In anſwer to your excellency's let- 
ler, which J did not receive till the 
following day, at half paſt eight, I have 
the honour to inform you that his ma- 
jeſty the King of Denmark did not 
ſend away the chargé d'affaires, but 
that upon his own demand he obtained 
a paſſport. = „ 
As a ſoldier I cannot meddle with 
politics, but I am not at liberty to ſuffer 


a fleet, whoſe intention is not yet Known, 
to approach the guns of the caſtle which 


1 have the honour to command. 


In caſe your excellency ſhould think 


proper to make any propoſals to his 
majeſty the King of Denmark, I with 


to be informed thereof, before the fleet 


approaches nearer to the caſtle. An 
explicit anſwer is deſired. 


On- board the London, March 29, 


55.2, 06A BS, 5 
Sir, In anſwer to your excellency's 
note Juſt now received, the underſigned 
has only to reply, that finding the in- 


tentions of the court of Denmark to be 


hoſtile againſt his Britannic majeſty, he 
regards the anſwer as a declaration ot 
war, and therefore, agreeable to his in- 


ſtructions, can no longer refrain from 
hoſtilities, however reluctant it may be 


to his feelings: but at the ſame time 
will be ready to attend to any propoſals 


of the court of Denmark for reſtoring 
the former amity and friendſhip which 


had 


S rRICKER. 
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had for ſo many years ſubſiſted between 
the two courts. H. PARKER. 
Lord Nelſon's Letter to Sir Hyde Par- 


ker, dated on-board the Elephant, af 


Copenhagen, April 3. 

Sir, In obedience to your directions 
to report the proceedi»gs of the ſqua- 
dron named in the margin®, which you 
did me the honour to place under my 
command, I beg leave to inform you, 
that having, by the ailiſtance of that 
able officer Captain Riou, and the un- 
remitting exertions of Captain Brif- 
bane, and the mates of the Amazon 
and Cruizer in particular, buvyed the 
channel of the Outer Deep, and the 
poſition of the Middle Ground, the 
ſquadron paſted iu ſafety, and anchored 
off Draco the evening of the iſt; and 
that yeſterday morning I made the 1g - 
nal for the ſquadron to weigh, and to 
engage the Daniſh line, conſiſting of 
ſix ſail of the line. eleven floating bar = 
teries, mounting from tvency [1% 24 
pounders to eighteer. Spo ers, and 

one borab-ſhip, befides ſchooner gun- 
_ veſſels. Theſe wer: ſupported by the 
Crown Iflands, mounting eighty-eight 
cannon, and four fail of the line mcored 


in the harbour's mouth, and ſome bat- 


teries on the iſland of Amak. _ 
The bomb-ſhip and {ſchooner gun— 
veſſels made their eſcape ; the other ſe- 
venteen fail are ſunk, burnt, or taken, 
being the whole of the Daniſh line to 
the ſouthward of the Crown Iflands, 
after a battle of four hours. | 
From the very intricate navigation, 
the Bellona and Ruſſel unfortunately 
grounded, but although not in the ſi- 
tuation aſſigned them, yet ſo placed as 
to be of great ſervice. The Agamem- 
non c uld not weather the ſhoal of the 
Middle, and was obliged to anchor; but 


not the ſmalleſt blame can be attached 


to Captain Fancourt; it was an event 
to which all the ,ips were liable. Theſe 


accidents prevented the extenſion of 
our line by he three ſhips before men- 

* Elephant, Defiance, Monarch, 
Bellona, Edgar, Ruſſel, Ganges, Glat- 


ton, Iſis, Agamemnon, Polyphemus, 
Ardent, Amazon, Dehree, Blanche, 


Alcmene ; floops Dart, Arrow, Crui- . 


zer, and Harpy; fire- chips Zephyr 
and Otter; bombs Diſcovery, Sul- 


phur, Hecla, Exploſion, Zebra, Terror, 


and Volcano. 


£ 


tioned, wha would, I am conſident, 


have filenced the Crown Iflands, the 


two cuter ſhips in the harbour's mouth, 
and prevented the heavy loſs in the 


Defiance and Monarch, and which un- 
happily threw the gallant and good 


Captain Riou (to whom I had given 
the command of the frigates and floops 
named in the margin + to aſſiſt in the 
attack of the ſhips at the harbour's 
mouth) under a very heavy fire ; rhe 
conſequence has been the death of Cap- 
tain Riu. and many b-ave officers and 
men in the frigates and flops. 

The bombs were directed and took 
their ſtations abreaſt of the Elephant, 
and threw ſome ſhells into the arſ:nal, 

Captain Roſe, who voluntecred his 


ſervices to direct the gun-brigs, did 


every thing that was Poilible to get 


them forward, but the current was too 
ſrrong for them to be of ſervice during 
the action; but not the leſs merit is 
due te Captain Roſe, and, I believe, all 
the officers and crews of the gun- brigs 


for their exertions. a 


The boats of thoſe ſhips of the fleet, 
who were not ordered on the attack, 
afforded us every afhſtance; and the 


officers and men who were in them, 


merit my warmeſt approbation. 
The Defrce took her ſtat ion in rak- 


ing the ſouthernmoſt Daniſh ſhip of 


the line, and performed the greateſt 
ſervice. 5 1 

The action began at five minutes 
Paſt ten. The van, led by Captain 
George Murray of the Edgar, who tet 
a noble example of intrepidity, which 
was as well foilowed up by every cap» 


| tain, officer, and man, in the ſquadron. 


It it my duty to ſtate 19 you the high 
and diſtinguiſhed merit and gallantry 
of Rear-admiral Graves. To Captain 
Foley, who permi ted methe honour of 
hoiſting my flag in the Elephant, I feel 
under the greatelt obligations; his ad- 
vice was neceſſary on many and im- 
portant occaſions during the battle, T 
beg leave to expreſs how much I fecl 
indebted to every captain, officer, and 
man, for their zeal and diſtinguiſhed 


braiery on this occaſion. The Hon. 


Colonel Stewart did me the favour to 
be on-board the Elephant, and himſelf, 
with every officer and ſoldier under his 
+ Blanche, Alcmene, Dart, Arrow, 
Zephyr, and Otter. | 
| < Til 3 orders, 
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liſh to their brethren the brave Danes, 


orders, ſhared with pleaſure in the toils 
ang dangers of the day. 

The ſoſs in ſuch a battle has natu- 
rally been very heavy, 


name of Captain Moſs, of the Mo- 


narch, who has left a wife and fix chil- 


dren to lament his loſs; and among the 
wounded, that of Capt. Sir Thomas B. 
Thomplon, of the Bellona. 
NELSON and BRONTE. 
Killed and wounded in the Attack on 
the Enemy's' Line of Defence, hat- 


rerits, Sc. on the 2d opens 1801. 


Killed Officers 20 
Segmen, Waring an Kl 

e ers 4134 

Wounded— Officers 48 
Scamen, marines, and 

ſoldiertrs — 641 


Total killed and wounded 943 


| FC | 
Edgar —Edmund Johnſon, firſt lieu- 
tenant; Lieutenant Benjamin Spencer, 
warites. 
Defiance. —George Gray, 
nant ; Matthev Cobb, pilot. 
Elephant. — Capt. james Bawden, of 
2 Corniſh miners, volunteer in the 
rifle corps; Mr. Rein Yalden, maſ- 
ter's mate. 


hentes 


Polyphemus.— Mr. James Bell, mid- 
_ thipman. 

Iſis.—Mr. Daniel Lamond, maſter; 
Mr. Henry Long, heutenant of ma- 


rines; Mr. George M. K inlay, Mr, 
Ram, midſnipmen Mr. 
Grant, lieutenant of the rifle corps. 
Ganges. Mr. Rub. Stewart, maſter. 
Dart, —Mr. Edwin Sandys, lieute- 
nant. 


Glatton. Mr: Alexander Nichol- 


ſon, pilot. 
Monarch. Capt. Robert Moſſe, 


Hon. George Tucker, midſhipman ; ; 

Mr. Joſ. Roſe, captain's clerk. 
Ardent.— Mr. George Hoare, mid- 

Mipman. 
As ſoon as the Gre of che Danes was 


Hlenced, the hero of Aboukir, with 


that humanity which is fo congenial to 


true herotim, fent a flag of truce on 


ſhore, with a letter to the followin 


laconic purport:— The brave Eng- 


Amongſt many 
other brave officers and men who were 
killed, I have with ſorrow to place the 


Jam now in poſſeſſion of the bat. 


teries; and withing to ſtop any further 


effüfion of blood, I conſent to a ſuſpen- 
fron of kotifitics. „% NELSON.“ 
The eng royal's adjutant gene- 
ral being ſent on-board his lordthip's 
fleet to learn the conditions of a truce, 
the admiral informed him thar he would 
deem that day one of the happieſt of 


his life, on which he ſhould fer the 


good underſtanding between Great 
Britain aud Denmark reſtored : but 
that all further negociations muſt be 
carried on with Sir Hyde Parker, 25 
chief commanding admiral. A flay of 


truce being ſent to Sir Hyde Parker, 


he delivered his terms, adding g, that 
ſince it was rather late in the event 85 
it would be time enough to ſend an an- 
ſwer in the morning. T he adjutant 
aiking By what time?“ Sir Hyde 
replied, © Any time you like.” 

The council of ſtate ſat till paſt one 
o'clock in the morning of the 3 1ſt, and 
met again at half paſt five A. M. In 
this latter ſitting, the Daniſh miniſters 
had a long conference with the Ruſſian 
and Pruifian miniſters. The Adju- 


tant-general Lindholm returned With 


Aa preliminary anſwer to Sir Hyde 
Parker, who ſaid, that it would be 
better to continue the negociation 
verbally; and, 


Nelſon on ſhore for the purpoſe to 
confer with the prince royal only. 
His lordthip came on ſhore accord- 
ingly in the afternoon, and opened ne- 
gociations. Lord Nelſon, on landing, 
ſaid to General Lindholm, that the 
French had fought bravely, but that 
they could not have ſuſtained more 


than one hour ſuch a fire as the Danes 
% J have, 


ſuſtained for four hours. 
added be, “ in the courſe of my life, 


been in 105 epgagements ;z but that 
Amazon,—Captain Edward Riou ;. 


to-day was the moſt terrible of all.” 
Several private letters from the Bal- 


tic repreſent the carnage on-board the 
Dani ſhips in the 5 W 0 of the 2d to 


have been almoſt incredible. The vel- 
ſels were crowded with men, and, 
from ſome ſingular neglect, probably 
originating in the idea of the wounded 
being ſo near the city, that they could 


be accommodated there, there was not 
ah ingle 8 8 on-board any of theic 


blocks 


as he was not well 


himſclf, he would fend Admiral Lord 


= 
3 
3 
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block ſhips. When our people board- 
ed them, they found hundreds blecd- 
ing to. dent, and in a fituation at 
which humanity ſhudders; Lord Nel- 
Ton ofcred either to ſend as many 
Britih ſurgeons as could be ſpared 
from our Yeet to the relief of the Da- 
niſh ſeamen, or to allow their govern= 


ment a truce, in order to their being. 


removed on ſhore, 

| Lieutenant-colonel Stewart of the 
49th regiment, arrived in town with 
diſpatches from Sir Hyde Parker, 
which contain the terms of an armil- 
tice concluded with the Danich go- 
vernment on the gth inſtant, by which 
it is agreed, that no act of hoſtility 
ſhall be committed by either party on 
the coaſt of the different iſlands and 
provinces of Deamark and Jutland, for 


the ſpace of fourteen weeks; and four- 


teen days notice to be given before hoſ- 
tilities are re-commenced. The court 
of Denmark has agreod to ſuſpend dur. 
ing that period, her co-operation under 
the treaty of the armed neutrality, 


TRE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA. 
Paul 1. Em peror of Ruſſia, was found 
dead in his chair at eleven o'clock on 
the night of the 23d of March. An 
apoplexy has the honour of this event; 
but it will be a rare inſtance in the 10 


tuary of princes, if no political rivals 


ariſe to diſpute with it the glory of fo 
important an atchievement. Paul was 
46 years and fix months old, having 
been born on the 16 of O. Kober, 1754: 

he aſcended the throne. the 17th of 
November, 1796; married the 10th of 
October, 1773, Natolia-Alexicwna of 
Heſſe-Darmſtadt, who dying the zcth 
of April, 1776, he married, on the 23th 


of October foll *ing, So; Dia Dorothea 


of Wyrtemburg-S: utgard, who was 
born the 25th of October, 1759, and 
by whom he had four ſons and five 
daughters. 

The new ſovercign, Alexander, is in 


the twenty-fourth year of his age, hav- 


ing been born in December, 1777. He 
was married in 1793, to Louiſa Maria- 
Auguſta, daughter of the hereditary 
Prince of Baden. He bears a very 
amiable character. 


Phe deceaſe of the Emperor Paul 


cannot fail to produce the molt impor- 
tant and che moſt fortunate alterations 


of Berlin will be a little perplexed amidſt 


but we entertain a fond hope, that the 


expected from them —“ An honourable 
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in the general polities of Europe, and 
in the north of it in particular, where 
the neutral confederacy may now be 
conſidered as diſſolved by the victory 
of our arms, and by the fate of its pro- 
jector. The new eee Alexander, 
in the proclamation iſſued upon his ac- 
ceſſion to the throne, paſſes over the 
name of his father without a tribute of | 
approbation, or an expreſſion of re- WW. 0 
gret. The Imperial Uka/e promiſes WO 
that ke will be governcd by the polirics » 
of the glorious Catherine the decond. i" 
The King of Sweden, by not firirg a | 
hot upon our fleet from his batteries 
in the ifland of Schonen, has ſhewn the 
e nſtraint impoſed upon him; and he 
will regard the death of Paul as the 
emancipationof his country. The court 


the general rejoicing. 

We hall forbear making any remark 
on the effect theſe ſipendous events 
may have on the cabinets of Europe; 


pride of our miniſters will not again 
ſtand in the way of what may be juſtly 


— 
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and ſpeedy Peace. 


From Captain Bar low. to Lord Keith, 
dated Phabe, at Sea, twenty leagues 
ea of Gibraltar, Feb. 20, 1801. 
My Lord, I have the honour to in- 
form your lordſhip, that yeſterday, a- 
bout four o'clock in the afternoon, his 
majeſty's ſhip under my command, be- 
ing about two leagues to the eaſtward 
of Gibraltar, J diſcovered vne of the 
enemy's ſhips under Ceuta, fteering 
with a crowd of ſail to the eaſtward : 1 
had the good fortune to bring her to a 
cloſe action about half paſt ſeven the 
ſame evening, which continued, within 
piſtol-ot, with unremitting fury, a- 
bout two hours, the enemy reſolutely 
oppoſing the animated and ſkilful ex- 
ertions of my brave officers and men, 
until his ſh! P was almoſt a wreck, five 
feet water in her hold, her guns diſ- 
mounted, and ; iterally encumbered with 
dead, the number of which amounted to 
200, and of wounded to 143. 
She proves to be the French frigate 
P Africaine, of 44 guns: twenty- fix 
18— -P* unders on her main deck, and 
eightcen g-pounders on her quarter- 


deck and lorecaſtle; a very fine ſhip, 
avout 
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about three years old, under the orders 
of the Chief of Div ion Sannier, whoſe 
broad pendant was lying, and who, 
(with many principal officers both of 
the troops and marines) was flain in 
the action, and commanded by Captain 
Majendie, who is among the wounded, 
At the commencement of the action 
the had 715 men, 400 troops and arti- 
ficers of various deſcriptions, under the 
command of General Desforneaux, and 
a crew of 315 officers and ſcamen ; al- 
ſo ſix braſs field- pieces, ſeveral thouſand 
ſtand of arms, ammunition, and imple— 
ments of agriculture, She ſailed from 
Rochefort on the 13th inftanr, 1 in com- 
pany with a frigatc, from which the 
parted on the following day, in a gale 
of wind. | 
So tremendous and deciſive has been 
the effect of the fire of the Photbe in 
this conteſt, that I muſt regret the in- 
| 4 ability of my pen to do juſtice to the 
* merits of thoſe who directed it. It has 
been my duty, on a former occaſion, to 
report to their lord{hips the meritorious 
conduct of my firſt lieutenant, Holland, 
and the lieutenants Bedford and Lay- 
wood; Lieutenant Weaver of the ma— 
rines; Mr. Griffiths the maſter, the 
warrant and peity officers, and the 
whole of the ſhip's company, are en- 
titled to all the commendation in the 
power of their commander to beſtow. 


My farisfa-iion in relating compara- 


. tively the fmall loſs we have ſuſtained, 
is more cafily imagined then deſeribed; 
as it amounts to only one ſcaman Kill 
ed, two officeis and ten ſcamen wound- 
ed. Our damages are chieky in malts, 
yards, ſails, and rigging, the ercareſt 
Part of which are rendered unferv ice- 
able. R. BARL OW. 
Extract of a Letter from Captuin Ro- 
gert Barton, Commandcr of. lus MA. 
jefty's Ship Concorde, in Evan Ne- 


pean, Eq. Jated at Liſbon, the 4th of 


January, 1801. 


During my ſtay off the bar of O porto, | 


I captured the Spaniſh privateer lugger 
San Joſeph, alias Larcon, of ſix guns: 
and 4o men, out from Vigo, which had 
captured the Speedy brig, one of the 
convoy, and ein an hour more would 
have captured another, as the was with- 
in Nall when we law her | 
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Copy of a Leiter from Captain Joh 
Giffard, commanding tus Majefly's 
Ship Active, to Evan Nepean, Eſq, 
dated at Sea, fan. 26, 1801. 

Sir, His majeſty's ſhip under my 
command, this morning captured the 
French cutter privateer le Quinola, 
carrying 14 guns, 6 and 2 pounders, 
and 48 men, after a chaſe of two hours: 
ſhe ſailed from Morlaix yeſterday morn- 
ing, and had no: made a capture. 

JOHN GIFFARD. 


Encloſures from the Earl of St. Vincent, 


K. B. Admiral of the Maite, Sc. 10 
Evan Nepean, Es. | 

Magicienne, Plymouth Sound, Jan. 31. 

My Lord, Captain Halliday” s letter 
will inform your lordſhip, of my hav- 
ing, on the 20th inſtant, captured, in 
fight of the Doris, the French ſhip let- 
ter of marque le Huron, from the iſle 
of France, bound to Bourdeaux, and of 
his directing me to ſee her into Ply- 
mouth ; I now beg leave to acquaint 
your lordſhip of my arrival with her; 
ſhe 1s a remarkable fine ſhip, fails well, 
is pierced for 20 guns, had 18 mounted, 
but threw them all overboard, except 


four, during the chaſe, I think her a 


veſſel well calculated for his majeſty's 
ſervice; the cargo is of great value, and 


con ſiſts of! ivory, cochineal, indigo, tea, 


0 pepper, cinnamon, ebony, YC, 
W. OGILVY. 
Thames, at Seca, Jan. 19. 
My Lord, I have the honour to ac- 


quaint your lordſhip, that on the 18th 


inſtant, his majeſty's ſhip I command, 
captured the French national ihip cor- 
vette I Aurore, of 16 guns, commanded 


by Charles Girault, lieutenant de vaiſ- 


ſcau. She was from the Mauritius, 
having on-board the aid de camp to the 
governor of that place, charged with 

e to the French government. 
. 

| Doris, Jan. 23. 

My Lord, since the evening of the 
20th, when 1 had the honour Tf com- 
municating to your lordſhip rhe fortu- 
nate capture we had made of the French 
ſhip le Huron, I have been cruiſing, a- 
grceably to my orders, and have this 
morning captured the French brig la 
Favorite, from VOrient, bound to 


Bourdeaux, laden wich ſtaves, copper, 
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Sirius, off Cape Belem, Jan. 28. 

My Lord, I beg leave to inform your 
lordthip, his majeſty's ſhip Sirius, un- 
der my command, in company with his 
r 4 s thip Amethyſt, captured the 
Spaniſh letter of marque Charlotta, 
from Ferrol, bound to Curacao, out of 
Ferro] only Gxreen hours, Cape Belem 

bearing 8. by W. fix or ſeven leagues, 
R. KING. 

An Encloſure, from Vice-admiral Lord 
Hogh Seymour, Commander in Chief 

at Jamaica, to Evan Nepean, Hg. 

Apollo, Dec. 21. 

My Lord, At noon, on the 10th ult. 
in the Gulf of Mexico, in lat. 21 N. 
we gave chaſe to a xebec to windward 
of us, but ſoon after diſcovering a brig 
directly in the wind's eye, we chaſed 
her, and at two in the morning got up 
and rook pofſetſion of the Reſolution 
Spaniſh ſloup of war, of 18 guns and 
149 men, commanded by D* n Fran- 
ciſco Oarrichena, (formerly the Reſo- 
lution cutter in the Britich navy.) She 


failed from Vera Cruz chree days before. 


As ſoon as her crew were removed 
to this ſhip, we made ali fail, and in an 
hour after day-break got fight again of 


the xebec, and captured her at © three. 


_ o'clock in the aſternoon; the is from 
Vera Cruz, and was bound to the Ha- 
vannah. | 

The Reſolution was in general towed 
by us until the 27th uit. when her 
main-maſt went by the board; an at- 
tempt was made to refit her, but her 
rigging and ſails being perfectly rot- 


ten, and every thing belonging to her 


in ſuch a miſerable condition, i it was ne- 
ceſſary to deſtroy her. 

Onthe 7th inſtant, off Porcillo, in the 

iſland of Cuba, we re-captured the 

ſchooner St. Joſeph. Ts 
- EE HALKETF:; 
Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant Lloyd, 

commanding the Nimble Cutter, lo 

Evan Nepean, E/q. dated Feb. 24. 


dir,! deg you will be pleated to ac- | 


quaint my lords commiſſioners of the 
admiralty, that at the back of the Ifle 
of. Wielit, yeſterday, at two P. M. hav- 
ing the trade from Dartmouth under 
my convoy, for the Dow ys, J fell in 
with, and, after a chale of ſix hours, 
eng gaged aud captured, the Bonaparte 
enter privatcer, of Cherbourg, of 14 
n guns, 4 and 6 pounders, and 44 
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men, two days out of port. She had 
captured a light collier from Plymouth. 

] am happy to ſay the Nimble had no 
men killed or wounded, and that Mr, 
Watts, the maſter, and all the petty 


officers and ſeamen, bchayed like Bri- 


tiſh ſeamen. The privatcer had two 
men killed, andthe firſt lieutenant dan- 
gorouſly wounded. 

Copy of an Fnclofure from Admiral 
Lord Gardner, Commander in Chief 
on the Coaſt of Ireland, to Evan Ne- 
peon, F.fq. dated at Cork, the 22d uit. 
Revolutionaire, at Sea, Feb. 10. 1801. 
My Lord, I have the honour to in- 

form your lordſhip, that early this 

morning lcaptured the French brig pri- 
vateer Moucheron, belonging to Bour- 

deaux, mounting 16 guns, 12 and 6- 

pounders, and 130 men, out twenty 

days from Paſſage, but had only made 
one capture, the William brig of Lon- 
don, from St. Michael's, loaded with 
fruit. T. TWVISDEN. 

Copy of a Letter from Mr. Humpiiry 
G16ju; Ty Maſier of the Lord Nelſan 
private Ship of War, to E. Nepean, 
1. /q. dated Plymou A Sound, Feb. 28. 
Sir, Be pleaſed to inform the lords 

commiſſioners of the admiralty, that. 

on the 26th inſtant, at three P. NI. be- 
ing between the Ifle of Wight and 

Portland, a lugger hove in Ggh: to lee- 

ward, with a large ſail in chaſe of her; 

conceiving I might cut her off, J in- 
ſtantly bore away in a direction for 
that purpoſe, and, after a chaſe of four 
hours, had the good fortune to effect it, 
and being about to board her, ſhe ſtruck. 
her colours. On taking poſſeſſion of 
her, I found her to be the Eſpoir lug- 
ger privateer, M. Alegis Baſſet, com- 
mander, mounting 14 carriage-guns, 
with 75 men, had failed only two days 
before from St. Maloes, and had taken 
nothins, The fail in chaſe proved to 
be his majeſty" s frigate I'Oiſeau, Lord 

Auguſtus Fitzroy, commander, which 

came up as we were exchanging pri- 

ſoners. None killed or wounded. 


H. GIBSON, 
Copy of an Encloſure from Admiral 


Lord Gardner, Commander in Chief 


on the Conf of Ireland, to Evan Ne- 


pedan, Es. 
Dryad, Cork Harbour, March 8. 


My Lord, I have the honour to in- 
form your lordſhips, on the 5th 0 


March, | 
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March, after a chace of three hours, in 
lat. -o 6 N. lon. 12 W. I fell in with 


and captured the French privatcer ſhip 


le Premier Conlul, mounting fourteen 
9-pounders, but pierced for twenty- 


| 0 150 men, from St. Maloes, out 


21 days. She is quite new, and on her 
firſt cruize; had captured a Portu— 
gueze ſchooner, from Liſbon bound to 


| Ireland, a few days before. 


CJ MANSFIEED. 

Copies of Letters from Captain Rogers, 
of lus Majeſty's Ship Mercury, to 
Captain Dixon, of his Majeſty"; Ship 
Genereux, dated Mercury, off Me- 


norca, Jan. 15. 


Sir, I have the pleaſure to acquaint - 


you, that on the 6th inſtant, cruiſing 
agreeable to your orders, 1 fell in with 
a convoy of about twenty fail of the 
enemy, from Cette boundto Marſeilles, 

and from the activity and exertions of 
the officers and men employed in the 
boats, the weather being nearly calm, 
J had the good fortune to capture and 
ſecure fiftè en of them, two ft 11ps, four 
brigs, three bombar Js; two ſettees, and 
four tartans, without any loſs of men, 
very little ref; Farce being made by the 
veſſels, their eſcort, conſiſting of gun- 
boats, having fled upon the Mercury” $ 


approach. The prizes are all deeply 
laden with brandy, ſugar, corn, wine, 


oil, and other m erchandive: and Thave 
ths ſatisfa£iion to add they are tafe ar- 
rived at Port Mahon. 


Jan. 22.— put to fea agreeably to 


my intention, ſignificd to you, in my 
letter of the 17th inflant, the moment 


our prizes were moored in tafery ; , which 
was on the morning of the 19th, the 


day following I teil in with a ſhip, (the 
iſland of Sardinia bearing E. S. E. forty 


Jeagucs,) which I ſoon diſcovered to be 


an enemy; and after a chace of nine 
hours, blowing very freſh, 1 had the 


ſatisfaction to come up with and cap- 


ture; ſhe is called la Saus Pareille, 


uch national corvette, commanded- 


by Citoyen Gabriel Renault, lieutenant 
de vaiſtcau, mounting 18 long braſs 9- 
zounders, and two howitzer rs, and hay- 


ing on-board a complement of fifteen 
men : ſhe ſailed from Toulon the day 


be fore her capture, and was bound to 
Alexandria in Egypt, quite laden with 


ſhot, arms, medicines, and ſupplies of 


every kind for the French army, and 
is as complete a veſſel, in every reſpect, 


as ] have ſeen, being quite new, and 
well found with ſtores of every de- 
ſcription. THO. ROGERS. 
Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant 


Fames Mein, commanding his Ma- 

jefly's Schooner Netley, to Admiral 

Lord Keith, dated Netley, River 

1agns, February 46. 

My Lord, I have the honour to in— 
form your lordſhip of his majeſty's 
{ſchooner Netley, under my command, 


having, on the 31ſt of January, off 
Oporto, fallen in with four privatcers, 
one of which, the Santa Victoria, of 


fix guns and 26 men, I captured. The 
reft eſcaped, the Netley being obliged 
to re join the convoy, ſome of the ſhips 


having made the ſignal for au enemy 


to windward. On the 11th inf, eight 
leagues S. W. of Oporto, captured the 
Spanith privateer. {chooner St. Joſef, 
alias el Belez, Don Juan Antonio de 
Amaza, commander; a new veſſel, 
pierced for 14 guns, but had, when 
taken, only four long twelve- pounders 
mounted, "fix ſwivels, and manned 
with forty- four men. 

Having received informarion from 


ſome Engliſh priſoners on-board her, 


that ſeveral ſhips of the convoy from 
England had been taken the preceding 
day, I manned the prize ſchooner, and 
ordered Mr. Buchan, maſter of the 
Netley, to proceed on-board, and go 
in chace of two ſtrange fail, bearing 


welt, whilſt the Netley went in purſui: | 
of es others to the northward. The 


firſt veſſel we came up with proved to 
be a brig from Southampton, taken 
the day before by a Spaniſh privateer; 
the next alſo proved a captured brig 
from London, on-board of which I ſent 
a boat with a midihipman and ſix men, 
and gave chace to the third veſſel, (a 
lugger,) who we drove on ſhore fix 
leagues to the ſouthward of Oporto. 

I have every hope of her being de- 


ſtroyed, as there was much ſurf on the 


beach at the time. "INE MEIN. 
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FREDPERIC THF GREAT, KING or PRUSSIA. 


REDE RIC II. ſurnamed tlie 
1 Great, the third kipg of Pruffia, 
ſon of Frederic William J. was born 
Jan. 24, 1712, and educated in ſome 
meaſure in adverſity; for when he 
hegan to grow up, and diſcovered ta- 
lents for poetry, muſic, and the fine 
arts in general, his father, feariag left 


this taſte ſhould ſeduce him from ſtudies 


more neceſſary to him as a king, oppoſ- 
ed his inclinations, and treated him 


with conſiderable harſhneſs. In 1730, 


when the prince was eighteen, this 
diſagreement broke out; heendeavour- 
ed to eſcape, was diſcovered and thrown 
into priſon, Kat, a young officer who 
was to have attended his flight, being 
executed before his eyes. His mar- 
riage in 1733, with the princeſs of 
Brunſwick Wolfenbuttel, reſtored at 
leaſt apparent harmony in the family. 
But in his forced retirement, young 
Frederic had cagerly cultivated his fa- 


vourite ſciences, which continued to 
divert his cares in the moſt ſtormy and 


anxious periods of his life. | 
He aſcended the throne in May, 1740; 
and almoſt immediately diſplayed his 


' ambitious and military diſpoititions, by 


demanding Sileſia from Maria Thereſa, 
heireſs of the emperor Charles VI. in 
his Auſtrian and Hungarian domi- 
nions; and purſuing his claim by force 
of arms. The emperor died October 
20, 1740, and Lower Sileſia ſubmitted 


to Frederic in November 1741. France 


ſtepped forward to ſupport his pre- 
tenſions; but in June 1742, he ſigned 
a treaty at Breſlaw, with the Queen of 
Hungary, which left him in poſſeſſion 


of Sileſia and the county of Glatz. In 


the ſpring of 1744, either ſuſpectiug 
that the treaty of B eſlaw would be 
broken, or moved again by ambition, 
he took arms under pretence of ſup— 
porting the election of the emperor 
Charles VII. and declared war againſt 


Maria Thereſa, who refuſed to ac- 


knowledge that prince, The war was 
continued with various ſucceſs, but on 
the whole very gloriouſly for Frederic, 


till the latter end of the year 1745, 


when it was concluded by a treaty, 
ſigned at Dreſden on Chriſtmas day, by 
which the court of Vienna left him in 
poſſe ſſion of Upper and Lower Sileſia, 
Vol. VIII. No. 114, e 


(excepting ſome diftrifs, and the whole 
county of Glatz, ) on condition that he 
ſhould acknowledge Francis I. of Lor- 
raine as emperor. | 
In 1735, the conteſt between Eng- 
land and France, concerning their Ames 
rican poſſefſions, led thoſe powers to 
feck ailies; England made alliance with 
Pruſſia, and France with Auſt ia. The 


boldneſs and deciſion of Frederic's cha- 


racter were now remarkably diſplayed. 
Sulpecting a deſign againſt him among 
the continental powers, and having 
even gaincd intelligence of a fceret 
treaty, in which the Kivg of Poland, 
Elector of Saxony, was concerned, he 
publiſhed a ſtrong manifeſto, and march- 
ed at once, with a powerful army into 
Saxony. But the {tares of the empire, 
not ſatzsfied with the reaſons he alleged, 
declared war againſt him, as a diſturber 
oi the public peace. In 1757, he found 
himfelf obliged to contend at once with 


Ruſſia, the German empire, the houſe of 


Auſtria, Saxony, Sweden, and France, 
The numerous armies of his enemies 


overran his whole dominions; yet his 


activity and courage were ready in 


every quarter to give them battle. 


He was defeated by the Ruſllans, had 


gained a battle againſt the Auſtrians, 


and had 1:{t another in Bohemia, by 
the 18th of June, 1757, Bur on the 


5th of November the fame year, he 


met the Auſtrians and the French ar 


 Roſbach, on the frontiers of Saxony, 


and repaired his former loſſes by a ſignal 
victory. His genius had invented a new 


ſpecies of military exerciie, and his ene- 


mies probably owed their defeat to ther 
imperfect attempts to imitate What his 
ſoldiers had compleatly learned. Within 
2 month he gained another victory ver 
the Auſtrians near Breſlaw, in conſe- 
quence of which he rok that city, with 


1 5,000 prifoners, and recovered all Ste- 


ſia, Throughout the war, with an 
ability almoſt incredible, he ga ed fo 
many advantages, and recover:d ith 
ſuch promptitude the loſſes he ſuits: 10d, 
that the prodigious force combined 
againſt him was rendered ineffectual. 
Peace was at length concluded, Feb. 15, 
173, when the polleiſion of Siletia was 
confirmed to him, a d he, on his part, 
promiſed his ſuffrage to the election of 
Mm Joſeph 
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Joſeph, ſon of the emperor, as king of 
the Romans, This was the moſt ſplen- 
did military period of his life, | 
The year 1772 was remarkable for 
giving a proof of the inſecurity of a 
{mall country ſituated between power— 
ful neighbours, in the ſeizure of con- 


ſiderable territories belonging to Po- 
land, of which the King of Pruſſia had 


his ſhare, with Auſtria and Ruflia. 
The remainder of his reign, with very 
little exception, was deyoted to the arts 
of peace; and his attention was dili- 
gently employed to give his ſubjects 
every advantage, confiftent with a de- 


ſpotic government, of juſt laws, im- 


proving commerce, and the cultivation 
of the arts. Whatever were his errors 
in opinion, or his offences againſt other 
powers, he ſought and obtained the at- 


tachment of his ſubjects, by exemplary 


beneficence, and many truly royal vir- 


tues. He died Auguſt 17, 1786, in 


the 75th year of his age. 
Frederic, like Cæſar, united the ta- 
lents of a writer with thoſe of a war- 
He wrote in French, and was a 
tolerable poet; but his abilities are 


more diſplayed in hiſtory, His poem 


on the Art of War 1s, however, va- 
luable, both from his deep knowledge 
of the ſubject, and the traits of genius 
it diſplays. His works compoſe alto- 
gether nineteen volumes 8vo. Of theſe 
productions, many are valuable, more 


_ eſpecially his Hiſtory of his own Times, 
where, however, he is more impartial 


in his accounts of his campaigns, than 


in aſſigning the motives for his wars, 
or eftimatiog the merits of his anta- 


goniſts. His Memoirs of the Houle of 


Brandenburg, are diſtinguiſhed by his 


cor rect neſs in facts, the livelineſs of his 
portraits, the juſtneſs of his reflections, 
and the vigour of his ſtyle. The Fre- 


derician Code, difplays him in the 
light of an able legiſlator, copying the 


Roman law, but adapting it with {kill 
to the nature and circumſtances of his 


own dominions. In his lighter pro- 
ductions he was an 1mitator of Voltaire, 


whole friendſhip he long cultivated, 
and whoſe irreligious opinions unhap- 
pily he too completely imbibed. The ac- 


tivity of his mind was eaſily diſcerned in 
the vivacity of his yes and countenance: 
and he was one of thoſe extraordinary 


men who by an adroit and regular par- 


and reviewed his regiment of guards; 


which was done at the ſame hour by 
all the colonels in his provinces. At 
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tition of their time, accompanied wit 
ſtrong ſpirits and perſeverance, can 
purſue a variety of occupations Which 
common mortais muſt contemplate 

with aſtoniihment. Had he not been 

a king, he would in any ſituation have 

been a very diſtinguiſhed man: being 
a king, he difplayed thoſe talents which 
uſually require the retirement of pri— 

vate life for their cultivation, in a de- 

gree of excellence which his ſituation 
and mode of life rendered not lefs 
extraordinary than thoſe qualities 
which he poſſeſſed in the higheſt per- 

fection. . 

_ His drefs was plain in the extreme, 
and always military; à few minutes 
carly in the morning ſerved him to ar- 
range it, and it was never altered in 
the day; boots always made a p-rt of 
it. Every moment, from five o'clock 
in the morning to ten at night, had its 
regular allotment. His firſt employ- 
ment when he aroſe, was to peruſe the 
papers that were addreſſed to him from 
all parts of his dominions, the loweſt of 
his ſubjects being allowed to write to 
him, and certain of an anſwer. Every 


propoſal was to be made, and every fa- 
vour to be aſked, in writing; and a 


ſingle word written with a pencil in 
the margin, informed his fecretaries 
what anſwer to return, This expedi- 
tious method, excluding all verbal diſ- 
cuſſion, ſaved abundance of time, and 
enabled the king ſo well to weigh his 
favours, that he was ſeldom deceived 
by his miniſters, and ſeldom affented. 
or denied improperly. About eleven 
o' clock, the king appeared in his garden, 


twelve precitely, he dined; and uſually 
invited eight or nine officers. At 
table, he diſcarded all etiquette, in 
hopes of making converſation free and 
equal; but, though his own boun-mots 
and livelineſs offered all the encourage = 
ment in his power, this is an advantage 
that an abſolute monarch cannot eaſily 
obtain. Two hours after dinner Fre- 
deric retired to his ſtudy, where he 
amuſed himſelf in compoſing verſe or 
proſe, or in the cultivation of ſome 
branch of literature, Ar ſeven com- 


menced a private concert, in which he 
played upon the flute with the {kill oz 


— 


a pro- 


; 7 


a Hrofeſſor; and frequently had pieces 
rehearſed which he had compoſed him- 
ſelf. The concert was followed by a 
ſupper, to which few were admitted 
except literary men and philoſophers; 


and the topics of converfation were 


ſuited to ſuch a party. Never,” ſays 
Voltaire, “ did men converſe in any 

art of the world with ſo much liberty 
reſpecting all the ſuperſtitions of man— 
kind, and never were they treated with 
more pleaſantry and contempt, God 
was reſpected; but none of thoſe why 


had deceived men in his name were 


ſpared. Nei her women nor prieſts 
ever entered the palace. In a word, 
Frederic lived. without a court, with- 


out counſel, and without religious wor- 
ſhip.” Bod h 
As Frederic had eſpouſed h's prin- 


ceſs entirely contrary to his inclination, 


it was 1magined that on his acccſlion ro 


the throne he would embrace the op- 


- portunity of ſetting himſolf free from 


engagements lo dilagreeable to himſelf. 
The queen was not without ſuſpicions 
cf this kind, inſomuch that the was on 
the point of fainting away when he 
made his fi:{t viſit to her. To the fur- 


priſe of all parties, however, he made 


her a very affectionate ſpecch, apolo— 
gizing for his indifference, and invit— 
ing her to participate with him the 
throne of which ſhe was ſo worthy. In 
the firſt year of his rcign he rettored 
the academy of ſciences at Berlin which 
had been founded iu 1700; but he ſoon 
became diſguſted with its members, 
whom he endeavoured at all times to 
ridicule rather than encourage. His 
war with the Queen of Hungary, how- 
ever, which took place almoſt imme- 
diately after his acceſſion, for ſome 
time prevented him from taking ſuch 
an'aCtive part in literary matters as he 
was naturally inclined to do. After 
the pcace, being at liberty to follow his 
inclination, he gaie full {cope to his 
paſſion for literature; and in the in- 
terval betwixt the concluſion of the 
firſt war and beginning of that of 17 56, 


he compoſed moi of the works which 


are now aſcribed to him. Ar this time 
he wrote his Hiſtory of my own Time, 

fterwards announced among his poſt- 
humous works. Voltaire was his prin— 
cipal literary correſpondent, whom he 
invited to reſide with him. Afraid of 
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loſing his liberty, however, that philo- 
ſopher heſitated, excuſed himſelf, and 
entered into pecuniary treaties, firſt for 
himſelf, and afterwards for his niece 


Madam Dennis, whom he withed to 


accompany him. At laſt he was de- 
termined by ſeeing a poem from Fre- 


deric to M. d' Arnaud, in which the 
latter was compared to the riſing, and 


Voltaire to the ſetting, ſun. By this 
Voltaire was ſo much piqued, that he 


ſet out for Berlin without delay, and 
arrived there in June 1750. He was 


rectived in the moſt magnificent and 


alkc&1onate manner, and for fome time 


his ſituation was very agreeable; but 
the diſputes and rivalſhip which took 
place betwist him and Maupertuis ſoon 


threw every thing into confuſion, In 


theſe the king interfered in ſuch a man- 
ner as was certainly below his dignity ; 


and he often excrciſcd himſelf in make 


ing a jeſt of the other men of letters in 


a way exceedingly diſguſting, and 
winch induced many of them to leave 
im, The ſquabbles with Voltaire were 
ſometimes very diverting. They ended 
at laſt in a quarrel with that wit, and 
his departure from the kingdom, The 


reſtleſs diſpoſition of Frederic ſhowed 


i ſelf after his departure, by his ate 
tempts to provoke the lit crati who re- 
mained at his court ro quarrel with him 
as Voltaire had been accuſtomed to do. 
But they were ef too paſſive a diſpot: - 
tion to gratify him in this reſpect, 


chooſing rather to ſuffer the moſt mor- 


tifying ſtrokes of raillery, or to leave the 


kingdom al ogcther, than to contend 
with him. This proved fo unealy to 
the king, that he. one day cxclaimed, 


« Shall we have no more quarrels 
then?“ The breaking out ef the war 
in 1756, however, puta ſtop to this di- 
verfion, and afforded him as many ence 
mies as he could with, The cxploits 
he performed during the ſeven years 
which this unequal conteſt lad, are 
aimolt incredible; and it is amazing 
how the fortitude and refolut!m of any 
perſon could enable him to faſtain the 
difficuitics which duiing this period he 
had to cnecun er, Inone fatal moment, 
indeed, even the reſolution of Frederic 
was on the point of giving way, This 
happened after the battle of Colin, 
when his affairs ſeemed altogether de- 
perate, before they were retrieved by 
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the vitinry at Rofback.' At thi; time 
he Write ro hi Afr a Barei h. that 
he Las On the ons iT « f par 1 1 an end 
to his o en hf 4 tir, as this I tion 
did not exting ai. „ in bim the love of 
givry, he wiſhed to have it ſaid that he 
mad verſ-< 01 the br nk of the grave. 
With this view Le wrote a poerical 
epiftle o the Marquis I Argens, in 
which he communicated to tum his de- 
ſign, a d bade him fare vell, 

Happily, at laſt, the king's affaiis 
Heſperare 
thoughts were laid alide, His conſti- 
tution, however, was irreparably in- 
Jured uy the exceſſive fetig ues he had 
ſuflained. 500n after the concluſion of 
the peace 


ted with-rhe geut, and f. ibje&t to 
All his diftem- 
pers, however, were borne with in- 
vincible patience; avi, till a very ſhort 
time before his dea Ir; 4. never ceaſed 


to attend his rev eme or vifit the dif- 


ferent provinecs of his dominions. He 


has been known to review his troop*, 


and gallop through all the ranks, as if 
he felt no pair, notwitliſtanding that 
an abſceſe which hed broken out upon 
him, and approached to a ſupparation, 
frequently. upon ſuch occaſions, touch- 
ed the ſaddle. In Auguſt 1785, he 
impaired his health ſtill far ther by affiſt- 
ing at a review, where he was expoſed 
without cven a cloak to a heavy rain 
for four or five hours. On his return 
to Potzdam, he was ſeized with a fe- 
ver, and for the firſt time became un- 
able ro aſſiſt at the military exerciſes of 


Potzdam, which take place in Sep- 
tember. H:s malady, however, did not 


revent him from dictating the diſpo- 


it ion of theſe exerciſes during the three 


days they laſted, and he always gave 

the word in preſence of his generals 
and the foreigners of diftin&ion then 
at Potzdam. About the end of autumn 
the fever left him, but was ſucceeded 
by a violent cough; and he continued 
free from the gour which had uſually 
attacked him at this ſcaſon. He was 
greatly weakened by the cough, which 
prevented him from ſlceping; but this 
did not in the leaſt interrupt him in the 


execution of buſineſs. Every morning, 


at four or five o'clock, by ordered the 


his body began to bend, and 
hi head to incline to tlie right Gde : by 
degrees he became very infr m; he was 
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the ca ine. ſec:ctaries to enter his 
aPa-um nt, wnere he ditarcd anſwers 
to to popers, It was not till after 
the diſpatch of ali his affairs that he 
la a argon, r ſometimes a phy fi- 
c14n, thou igh he had a bad opinion of 
the pliyficians in general, whom he 
conful;ed on his ditemper. In the 
cvening he amuſed himſelt from five to 
eght with ſome of his ſociety ; and 
atrer that h ur he paſſed the remainder 
of the rime before he went to reſt, in 
nearing ſome ancient authors read to 
him; and thus he continued roemi plc y 
hi: nie!f till the very day before he died, 


On the 195th and 18:h of. May 1786, 


he was unable to aſſiit at the ordinary | 
reviews, but MEL he hoped to be pre- 
ſent at thoie of Silcha. He ſeveral 
times e to mount his horſe to 
go tothe pat ad at Potzdam; but find- 
ing his power inſufficient, he was 
obliged to return, after having pro- 
ceeded a few paces. He made other 
attempts, but wit! as little ſucceſs; ; and 
at laſt his diſorder terminated in a drop» 
{y. Being now. no longer able to te- 
main in bed, he fat day and night in an 
arm chair with ſprings which could be 
moved at pleaſure, For near a month 
before his death the ſwelling of his feet 

gave him violent pain, ſo that he wiſhed 
an inciſion to be made; but the ſur- 
geon refuſed to perform the operation, 
fuſpecting that it might hauen his 
death. Nature „however, accompliſhed 
his defires; has right leg opened, aud 
diſcharged ſuch a quantity of matter, 


that he was greatly relieve d; and th: 175 


unacquainted with the medical art be- 
gan to entertain hopes of his recovery. - 
The Phyficians, however, were of 
very different opinion; and the event 
Jattified their apprehenions. On the 
i6th of Auguſt 1786 his throat began 
to rattle violently, and his attendants 
expected every moment that he would 
breath his laſt. In this fituation his 


three ſecretaries entered the room for 


the difpatch of buſineſs as uſual, Even 
then Frederic made an effort to collect 
his force, piving them a ſign to wait, as 

if he would ſpeak with them in a ſhort 
time. This, however, was the laſt he 

could make : for he foon after fell into 
a ſtupor; though from this he recover- 
ed lo far as to be able to peak. Lnthe:. 


evening he aſked what o'clock it was? 
ang 
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and on being anſwered that it was nine 


he ſaid, * Well then, I am going to 
reſt,” His reſpiration and voice be- 
came gradualiy more feeble; and he 
expired on "Thurſday at 19 minutes 
after two in the morning, without any 
convulſion or ſymptom of pain. 

This monarch was of the mid- 


dle fize, had large blue eyes and a 


piercing look. He ſpoke German in- 
correctly, and in a very rough man— 


ner; but talked French very fluently, 


and his voice was then mild and agree— 
able. His conſtitution was naturally 
feeble, but he had greatly improved it 
by his activity and laborious life. He 


had the art of relieving every one 


from rhat embarraſſment. which fre- 
quently occurred in accolting ſuch a 


celebrated monarch ; and it ſcems pro- 


bable that he himſelf conſidered on What 


he ſhould ſay to any illuſtrious perſon 
who happened to come to his court, 


His uriverſal knowledge enabled him” 


to converſe on all ſubjefts; and thus 
he talked of war with military men, of 
verſes with the poet, of agriculture 


with the farmer, juriſprudence with. 
the lawyer, commerce with the mer- 


chant, and politics with the Engliih- 


man. He had a ery retentive memo 


ry; was fond of ſolitude and garden- 


ing; and likewiſe took oi eat pleaſure 


in dogs, of which animals he conſtantly 
kept a number about him, giving them 
little balls covered with Icather to play 
with. In company, he was fond of 
aſking queſtions and jeſting; in which 
laſt he proceeded ſuch lengths as un- 
doubtedly were unbecoming in a ſupe— 
Tor towards his inferiors, who would 
not have failed to reſent ſuch jokes 


from perſons more ON an equality. With 


them. In military affairs he was ex- 


ceſſively fevere, not to ſay cruel; of 


which the following anecdote may 


ferve as an inſtance. In the firſt war 


of Sileſia, wiſhing to make ſome altera- 


fire or other light in his tent, 


tion in his camp during the night, he 
forbade every perſon, under pain of 
death, to keep, after a certain hour, a 
He him- 
ſelf went the rounds; and in paſſing 
the tent of a Captain Zictern he perceiv- 
ed a light. Entering the tent, he found 
the captain ſealing a letter to his wife, 
for whom he had a great affection. 
What are you doing there? (ſays 
the king:) do you not know the 
order?” The captain fell on his Knees 
and aſked pardon, but did not attempt 
to make any excuſe. Sit down, (ſays 


Frederic,) and add a few words I am. 


going to diflare to you.” , Zietern 
obeyed; and he king dictated, To- 
morrow I thall perith cn a ſcatfold”” 
The unfortunate man wrote them, and 
next day was executed. In matters of 
domeſtic legiſlation, he was more arbi- 
trary than juſt; of which we have a 


notable example in the famous caſe of 


Arnold the miller, The man had re- 
fuſed to pay the rent of the mill he 
paſſeſſed, on pretence that the ſtream 
which turned it had been diverted into 
a fiih-pond, This was evidently afri- 
volous excuſe; becauſe the water which 
ran into the pond alſo ran out of it into 
the ſame channel as before, ſo that no- 
thing could be 1»| except what evapo- 
rated from the ſurface of the fiſh- pond. 
The judges therefore gave ſentence 
againſt the miller; but the king nor 
only reverſed their ſentence, but dit- 
graced them. For this he was cele- 
brated through all the news- papers in 
Europe; and yet he was in the wrong, 


and afterwards even acknowledged 


himſelf ro have been to: but, notwith-- 
ſtanding he knew his error, he not only 
made no reparation to the parties he 
had injured, but allowed them to lie 


in priſon at Spandau all his lifetime, fo. 


that they were not reiealcd till the 
commencement of the eniulng reign. 


MEMOIRS or LOVE AND GALLANTRY. 
WILLIAM AND ANNA. | 


A BOUT the year 1722, a perſon 
of the name of Thomas came to 

ſettle in a village near Drogheda, in 
the kingdom of Ireland. He brought 
with him two beautiful children: the 
boy, Whole name was William, was 
about twelye years of age, and the little 


Anna about ten. Thomas rente a con- 
ſderable farm, and was by much the molt 
induſtrious and active man in his neigh- 
bourhood. He introduced a different 
kind of huſbandry from what the na- 
tives had been uicd to, and rhe produce 
of his grounds was more in 1 

| | than 
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than that of any of the farmers near 
him. p 2 

Notwithſtanding the conſtant labour 
incident to his profeſſion, our farmer 
attended cloſely to the education of his 
children. William was ſent daily to a 
grammar-ſchool in the neighbourhood, 
nor was he ever ſuffered to gothrough 
any of the laborious part of the farmir g- 
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buſineſs, or to paſs the heat of the day 


in the fields. I hoſe hours were pecu— 
liarly devoted to his ftudies, and to the 
pleaſure he took in improving the mind 
of his lovely and beloved ſiſter. The 


fond attachment of theſe you 1g people 


was remarkable throughout the village, 
and lovers uſed to boaſt to the mit- 
treſſes, a tenderneſs equal to William's 
for Anna. | | 
If, in the courſe of his occupation, 
William was detained but an hour later 
than uſual from home, the tear ſtood 
trembling in Anna's eye, till William's 
prefence, like the morning fun, dried 
up the pea-ly dew; and if any of the 
village lads ſeemed to gaze on Anna 
with a lover's eye, the roſes would for- 
ſake poor William's check, and he 
would ſigh, as if his heart was break- 
ig: Anna, my dear Anna (would 
he ſometimes ſay to ber), how happy 
ſhould 1 be in the title of your brother, 
if I did not fear that there is yet a 
dearer tic, that may, perhaps, a few 


years hence, engroſs all your affections, 


and that the tendernels of a ßſter will 
be ſwallowed up in the fondneſs of a 
wife: you will give your whole heart 
to a huſband; and William will not 
live, when Anna ceaſcs to regard her 
brother.” | 

«+ Why wuſt J marry ? (the ſmiling 
maid would anſwer;) Jam as happy 
as I can wiſh to be; all my affections 


are engroſſed by our dear father and 


yourſelf; my heart cannot contain 
another love, and till I ſee a youth that 
can ſurpaſs my William in kindneſs to 
his Anna—''——* Oh, that will never 
be (he quick exclaimed); and Anna 
will be William's fiſter all her days!” 
While they thus continued expreſ- 
ing their innocent and mutual tender- 
neſs, Farmer Thomas returned one 
day from the fields, holding a letter in 
his hand, his brow ſeeming overcaſt 
with ſorrow. Anna was the frft to 
run and embrace her father: **Retire, 


wy child (ſaid he), 1 wilh to ſpeak to 


* 
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William quite alone.“ — The duteous 
maid bluſhed at this ſecming repulſe 
of her filial affection, and her fond 
heart trembled, leſt William ſhould 
have offended his father. 

As ſoon as ſhe was gone William 
(ſaid the farmer), you muſt prepare to 
quit us inſtantly! A perſon waits at 
ſome ſmall diſtance with horſes to con- 
vey. you hence, You are going to 
launch into a world to which you are 
a ſtranger; may the all-gracious Pro- 
vidence continue its protection to my 
more than child! and may the leſſons 
of probity and honour which you have 
received beneath this humble roof, 
guide and direct your conduct in a more 
exalted, but perhaps leſs happy, ſtate !*? 


He could no more, his fighs now ſtop- 
ped his utterance, and he fell on Wil- 
liam's neck. TE 


The aſtoniſhed youth cried out, 
© What is my crime? why am I ba- 
nihed from my father's fight ?—Does 
Anna too go with me? -“ No, Wil- 
ham, you muſt part from her and meat 


once, and part without even bidding 


her farewell.“ “ Then my return 
will be as ſwift, father, as my depar- 
ture is precipitate—yet let me ſpeak 
one word to my dear fifter.” At that 
inſtant the perſon entered who was to 


conduct William from all his heart 


held dear. Thomas embraced his dar- 


ling youth, and ſaid, © Yeu muſt obey 


this gentjeman,”” Then turning to the 
latrer,—** There is your charge; and 
may heaven preſcrve him! ? 
William had ever been accuſtomed 
to pay an implicit obedience to his fa- 
ther's will: Thomas had too much 
ſenſe and virtue to impoſe hardihips. 
upon his children; or to ſuffer them to 
warp his authority, when his commands 
were once declared, either by tears or 
blandichments. It did not therefore 


appear pollible for William to attempt 


the ſmalleſt oppoſition to what he con- 
fidcred as the firſt ſevere trial of his 
duty; and he accordingly ſer out, in 


ſorrow and filence, with his new guide, 


The diftance from Drogheda to Dub- 


lin is not above twenty miles, yet it 


ſeemed to William like a thouſand 
leagues; his anxiety increaſed with 
the diſtance that removed him from his 
peaceful home; and when they reach- 
ed the capital, about the cloſe of the 
evening, he had a wild eagerneſs in his 

countenance 
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countenance that almoſt diſtorted his 
features, and made him app-ar rather 
an alarming than a pleaſing object. 
After traverſing numberlels ſtreets, 
all new to William, his guide ſtopped 


at a magnificent houte, ſhewed him 


into a parlour, and deſired he would 
wait his return, in filence. It was im- 


- Poſſible for William to obey the latter 
part of this injunction. He was no 


ſooner alone, than he burſt forth into 
the tendereſt exclamations at being torn 
from his Anna without the indulgence of 
2 fond adieu, and uttered to himſelf the 
moſt fervent reſolutions of returning to 
his father and ſiſter by the morning's 
dawn. | 

In about an hour his conductor re— 
turned, and led him by the hand into a 
chamber where a lady lay, ſeemingiy 
at the point of death: cloſe by the bed- 
fide fat a very old gentieman, and near 
him ſtood a comely youth of about 
The moment 
William entered the chamber, the dy- 
ing lady made an effort to raiſe her- 
ſelf; and, ſtretching forth her hand to 
him, ſaid, * Come near, my child, and 
reccive the laſt embrace and parting 
bleſſing of an expiring mother.“ — 
William's whole foul was abforbed in 
tranſport at theſe tender ſounds: the 
voice of maternal fondneſs had never 
ſtruck his ear—it ſeemed as if he had 


acquired a new ſenſe, and that the har- 


mony of the {pheres was then become 


vocal to him. He flew and proftrated 


himſelf at his mother's bed-fide, gazed 


on her languid face with pain and plea- 


ſure, and bathed. her trembling hand 
with his faſt-falling tears. While his 
mother embraced, and mixed her tears 
with his, ſhe turned to the old gentle- 


man, and faid, © Thank Heaven, [ now 


ſhall die in peace!“ I have done juſtice 


to my child! Receive him, Sir, as 
your's; his countenance beſpeaks his 


underſtanding, and his ſenfibility is a 


proof of virtue, —My William, bend 
your knee to your now almoſt only pa- 


rent; for ſoon, my child, your mother 
will be duſt,” | Y 


William, quite frantic with grief, 
. cried out, © And oh have 1 found this 
| treaſure, this dear mother, even in the 


moment that J am to loſe her !''— 


Do not indulge your forrows (ſhe 


replied) ; rather rejoice for me, my 


child, that the wiſhed hour draws 
near, when I ſhall terminate a life o 

woe. Now, Sir, (ſaid ſhe, addreſſing 
the old gentleman, who ſeemed wrapt 
in thought, and delivering a packet of 
papers to him,) here are the incon- 
teſtable proofs of my unhappy mar- 
riage with your ſon, and the certificate 
of my Wi liam's birth. To Providence, 
and you, I intruſt him; and may your 
Juſtice to him atone for the cruelties L 
have ſuffered, and entitle you to par- 
don and to mercy!” Then again em- 
bracing Wüliam, the added, “ Retire, 
my child; my ſpirits faint with this 


exertion: I hope again to ſce you, and 


breathe forth my laſt hgh on your dear 
bon | | 
* William, drowned in tears, was con- 
duced into another apartment. The 
youth whom he had ſeen in his mo- 
ther's chamber came to him, and with 
the utmoſt kindneſs endeavoured to 


conſole his ſorrows: © You are my 


brother (laid he); and, though I miſs 
a fortune by the diſcovery your mo- 
ther has now made, I think ſuch a re- 
lation as you ſeem to be, ſo great an ac- 


quißition, that 1 ſhall never regret the 


lots, if you will but love me as my heart 
tells me that I ſhall deferve from you.“ 

Though plunged in grief, William's 
heart was too ſuiceptible of tenderneſs 


to reject a brother's Kindneſs; he em- 
braced the young Henry, and begged. 
him to explain the meaning of that in- 


tereſting ſcene, in which he had fo 
lately been an actor. 

« All that I can tell you (ſaid 
Henry) is, that our father was the only 
ſon of that old gentleman you ſaw in 
the chamber, who ſent him abroad for 
education; during which time, it now 
appears, that he privately married the 
dying lady, who is your mother; and 


when our grandfather recalled him to 


Ireland, the old gentleman compelled 
his fon to marry another lady, who was 
My mother, with whom he lived about 
five years, and died of a conſumption. 
My mother did not long ſurvive him, 
and I have hitherto been brought up as 
the ſole heir of our grandfather's im- 
menſe poſſeſſions, to which I moſt rea- 


dily relinquiſh my claim, if by ſo doing 


I may acquire the happy exchange of 
an affectionate brother.“ | 


Willam made every poſſibte return 
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to his brother's kindneſs; his heart 
feemed to expand with theſe new 
claims, and a mother and a brother were 
tc him more acceptable treaſures than 
all the wealth of the Peruvian mines. 
The quick ſucceſſion of unlooked- 
for events which had befallen William 
in the ſpace of a few hours, had ren- 
dered his mind a perfect chaos: but he 
was no ſooner left alone to paſs the 
night in his apartment, than a ray of 
Joy broke through the miſt, developed 
his ideas, and ſhewed him the ſupreme 
felicity which awaited him, in the fond 
hope of a ſtill nearer connection than 
that of a brother with his beloved 
Anna. The gifts of fortune no longer 
ſeemed beneath his regard: they would 
raiſe they object of his affection to a 
firuation worthy of her charms and 
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virtucs; and they would afford him the 


heart- felt tranſport of repaying his ob- 
ligations to his more than father, by 
placing he worthy Thomas in a ſtate 
of eaſe and affluence. 2 


thoughts the greater part of the night, 
and rendered him incapable of reſt. With 


the earlieſt dawn, his contemplations 


were diſturbed by a ſummons to attend 
his now-expiring mother: ſhe again 
embraced and bleſſed him; expreſſed 
her gratitude for the parental care her 
faithful friend had taken of his youth; 
and breathed her parting ſigh on Wil- 
liam's breaſt, His anguiſh was ex- 
tre me, and it was with much difficulty 
he was rem: ved from the lifeleſs form 
of her who gave him being. 


When the laſt dutics had been paid 


tothe remains of his dead mother, W1l- 
liam expreſſed his wiſhes of returning 
to the dear friends he had left in the 
country; and defired Henry to obtain 
his grandfather's permiſſion for that 
purpoſe. Sir Henry Nugent (fo was 
the old gentleman called) was highly 
_ offended at his grandſon's requeſt; he 
commanded him into his preſence im- 
mediately, and ſpoke to him in the fol- 
lowing manner: | 
% My mind, young man, has been 
ſo much employed by the extraordinary 


and unſatisfactory tale that your mo- ad OC i 
mind, of receiving happineſs upon the 


ther has promulged with her laſt breath, 
that I have not yet had leature to ſearch 
for the corroborating proofs of her ſtory 
in the nobleneſs of your principles and 
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ſentiments; but if you are, as that wo- 
man boaſted— 

& T bat woman, Sir !*” exclaimed the 
youth,”'—© Hear me in filence, Sir 


| (replied the knight). If you really 


are deſcended from my family, and that 
the blood of Nugent fill your veins, 


you will immediately abjure all further 


connections with thoſe fordid peaſants, 
who have brought you up, perhaps, 
with principles as mean as their voca- 
tion : you will raiſe your thoughts to 


higher proſpects; and by entering di- 


rectly into an alliance which I have in 


view for you, ſtrive to loſe the con- 


temptible ideas, which your diſgraceful. 

education may have given you, to the 

ſociety of thoſe who are my equals.” 
“J, fir! (cried William)—l abjure 


the worthy man who was my more 
than father! 


Na, fr, it is impottible; 
the blood that fills my veins, from what- 


ſocver ſource it may be derived, is rich 


at leaſt in gratitude, and my heart tri- 


| umphs in the joyful. thought of repair- 
Theſe pleaſing reveries engroſſed his 


ing the injuries of fortune to the beſt 
of men, and elevating worth and virtue 


like my Anna's to its proper ſphere.” 


Sir Henry could no longer contain 
his reſentment: ** Inſenſible and grove = 
ling wretch ! (he cried) I am now con- 
vinced the tale thy mother told was all 


a lie, and ſhe a vile impoſtor. The 


forgeries, which ſhe called proofs, of 
thy relation to a noble family, are 
luckily as this moment in my hands, 


and thus I ſacrifice thy vain preten- 


fions, to which the meanneſs of thy 
heart too clearly ſhews thou haſt” no 


real claim.” —So ſaying he threw the 


packet, which William's mother had 
entruſted to his care, into the fire, and 


thus went on: * Return, poor ſordid 
ſlave, and till that earth thou wert not 


born to be the lord of; make thy 
connections with thy fellow-peaſants, 
and let me never ſee thee more.“ | 

The violence and ſuddenneſs of Sir 
Henry's behaviour had ſurpriſed W1!- 
lam ſo much, that he was almoſt petri- 
fed, and ſtood for ſeveral minutes with - 


out motion, after Sir Henry had left the | 
room. 


All the delightful proſpects 
which had occurred to his youthful 


trueſt principles, that of beſtowing it, 
now vanithed like a dream, nor for a 
time could he thoroughly believe that 


7 


he was awake. Yet ſtill the pleaſing 
hope that he might be united to his 
Anna by the tendereſt bonds, inſpirited 
his heart, and rouſed him from the 
ſtupor of aſtoniſhment. 

« Yes, I will go (he cried), and unite 


my fate with virtue, ſuch as never in- 


habited theſe gilded walls, except while 
my poor mother's parting ri deign— 


ed to reſide within the hateful manſion. 


If it till hovers o'er this ſcene of cruel- 
ty and injuſtice, it will applaud my 
conduct, and felf-approving conſcience 


mall bleſs my days with innocence and 
Anna; while thoſe J leave behind—*? 


At that inſtant the young Henry 
flew into William's arms. Do not 


involve me in your hatred, brother! 


Far from rejoicing in the loſs you have 


ſuſtained, my heart is breaking for my 
own; no wealth can make poor Henry 


an amends for ſuch a brother: and ] fear 
you will not love me, becauſe I am the 
unhappy, but innocent, cauſe of our 
grandfather's cruelty to you!? 
William's heart was melted by his 
brother's kindnels, and he aiſured him 


he ſhould ever retain the truck frater- 


nal affection for him; and, as he ſhould 


never think of diſturbing him in the 


poſſeſſion of a fortune to which he no 
longer aſpired, he ſaid, he hoped that 
on theſe terms they might ever be 
friends, and beggcd that Henry would 
write to him; then folded his weeping 
brother in his arms, and left his grand- 


_ father's houſe directly after, He ſet 


out for the friendly farm that had foſ- 
tered his infant years, with ſentiments 
even more perplexed than thoſe with 
which he-left 1c; fear is ever attend- 
ant upon true love, and he doubted 
whether his Anna would accept for a 


huſband, the man whom the had ſo 
long conſidered in the light of a bro- 


ther. Even the good, the friendly 
Thomas, might, he fearcd, refuſe to 


beſtow his daughter upon one who 


was now an outcaſt from his own fa- 
mily, and who could bring no addition 
of rank or wealth to his. | 

Filled with theſe apprehen bons, he 


journeyed flowly and though:tully 


along, till he arcived at the hotpitable 
cottage, On his entrance, Thornas 
ſcemed to expreſs more ſurprize than 
joy at his return, while the artlefs Anna 


ruſhed into his arms, and burſting into 
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tears, cried out, “ It is, it is my bro- 
ther!“ | 
William's whole ſoul was occupied 
in joy and tenderneſs; he forgot ever 
diſagreeable ſenſation he had felt ſince 
their ſeparation ; he claſped the lovely 
maid to his boſom, and exclaimed in 
traniport, “ No power on earth ſhall 
ever part us more! 

„Rach young man, (ſaid Thomas), 
is it thus you repay the Kkindneſs of a 


father, by ſtriving to deſtroy the hap- + 


pineſs of his child? You know that 
Anna is no more your ſiſter, nor ſhall 


you ever ſtand in any other degree of 


relationſhip to her.“ 80 ſaying, he 
took his daughter by the hand, and led 
her to her chamber, | 
return into their little parlour, William 
threw himſelf at his feet: * Will you 
forſake and caſt me off (he cried), 
abundoned as I am by the whole world 


beſides? If fo, life is a burthen that I 
will not long endure, depriyed of your 


— 


_ affeQion and my Anna's love.“ 


„ do not underfland you, fir, (re- 


plied Thomas:) are you not now the 
rich and powerful heir of Sir Henry 


Nugent ? whole pride, I know, would 
never condeſcend to let you wed my 
daughter; and you, fir, muſt alſo 


know, that the blackeſt act of baſeneſs 


and ingratitude which human nature 
could be guilty of, would be that of ſe- 
dii-ing her affections, and rendering 
her, and me of courſe, unhappy.““ 

« Far be the impious thought from 
William's breaſt (exciaimed the honeſt 
youth)! No, my father—(till will I 
call you by that honoured name; were 


it within my power, | would make a 
ten times greater ſacrifice than I have 


already made, to prove my love and 
conſtancy to Anna,” He then repeat- 


ed to him all that had paſſed from the 


time of their ſeparation ; and concluded 
with imploring his conſent to unite his 
fate with his lovely daughter's _ 

Themas remained inflexible.—“ No, 


fir (ſaid he), it ſhall not be; I never 


will conſent to your juſtifving your 
grandfather's inhumanity, by giving 
him a p'ctence fur it. 1 will ſee this 
haughty baronet, and urge the juſtice 
of your claim, from my own know. 
ledge; and, though nature and conſci— 
ence have not been able to plead in your 
behalf, h.s pride may make him do you 
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right, from the conſcious ſhame of 


knowing, that ſo poor a man as I am 
muſt otherwiſe think, nay, and pro- 
claim him too, a villain.” _ | 

Thomas ſet out in a few days after 
for Dublin, having firſt removed Anna 
ro a friend's houſe, at a ſmall diſtance 
from his own, where ſhe was not per- 
mitted to receive either viſits or letters 


| from her beloved William. 


Thomas appeared before Sir Henry 


| Nugent with that firmaeſs which con- 


ſcious virtue gives, He told him he 


had received William, when an infant, 
from the hands of his father and mo- 
ther, at Avignon; who both declared 


the legality of their union, and deplored 
the neceſſity they were under of kecp- 
Ing it ſecret, from the fear of offending 
both their parents: For (added he) 


the mother of the youth was deſcended 
From a family full as noble as your own, 


who would have reſented her matching 
clandeſtinely with your ſon, as much 


as you could have done the diſobedience 


on his part.“ | | 
Perhaps, fir, (ſaid the baronet, 


with a ſarcaſtie ſmile,) the lady might 


23 
CLI 


„J own it, fir, (ſaid Thomas,) and 


though unfortunate, as I know the was 
virtuous, I glory in the title of her 
Kinſman,” _ | 


&« [yſolent fellow! (replied Sir Hen- 


ry;) be gong this moment from my 


ſight, nor dare to inſult the honour of 


my family, by ſuppoſing my ſon could 
be fo baſe to match with ſuch plebetan 
meanneſs. Be gone, I fay, or my ſer- 
vants ſhall chaſtiſe your audacity, and 


7 


ſpurn you into the ſtreer.' | | 


Thomas was now convinced that his 


young ward had nothing to hope from 


the juſiice or humanity of his grand- 
father; and, full of honeſt indignation, 


he ſhook the duſt from off his feet, and 


left the houſe. He did not, however, 
return home immediately, but travel- 
Jed on to the county of Kilkenny, 
which was the place of his nativity, 


There he collected authentic proofs of 


his birth and family; and, without 


- making himſelf known to any of his 
relations, journeyed back again to his 


own habi ation. on | 
Thomas's hiſtory may be compriſed 

His real nime was 

Thomas Butler; his father was a cadet 


of the Ormond family, and Thomas, 
when a youth, had followed the for- 
tunes of the laſt duke of that illuſtricus 
title. He had continued with him 
while he remained in France, and there 
married a lady of rank and fortune, 
who died in child-bed of the little 
Anna, When the duke went into 


Spain, Mr, Butler, as we ſhall now call 


him, came to England, and brought 
with him his daughter, and the fon of 
his friend and relation, who had been 
committed to his care, He arrived 
about the year 1719, and riſqued the 
ſmall remains of his fortune in the 
whirlpool bubble of the South-Sea 
ſcheme, and was, like thouſands more, 
undone. _ ESR | . 

That noble ſpirit of independence 
which is inherent to generous minds, 
ſoon determined Mr. Butler to that 
plan of life which we have ſeen him 
ſteadily purſue, and in which his in- 
duftry was crowned with deferved ſuc- 
ceſs. The pride, if we may call it ſo, 
natural to high birth, made him con- 
ceal his name and family in the humi- 
liating fituation of a farmer; but he 


thought it now proper to aſſert his rank, 


in honour of the dead Mrs. Nugent 
and her ſon.—Furniſhed, as 1 have 
already ſaid, with authentic proofs of 


his identity, he claimed his arms from 


the herald's office, and conveyed them, 


with a copy of the regiſter of his birth, 
in a letter to Sir Henry Nugent, in 


which he-told him, that though he was 
fully intitled to call him to an account 
for the inſolence of his behaviour, the 
injuſtice of his conduct had rendered 


him ſo much is inferior, that he could 


not think of degrading himſelf hy 
meeting him on equal terms, but left 
him tothe {tings of his conſcience, which, 
he hoped, would awaken him to a pro- 
per remorſe, before he was ſuminoned 
toatrial, in which he ſhould be obliged 
to give in evidence againſt himſelf. 

At Mr. Butler's return to his houſe, 


he found his much- loved William 


lying delirious in a fever. The agita- 
tion which his youthful ſpirits had ſuf- 
fered, in the trying icenes he had gone 
through, had brought on his chlorder; 


and the agonies he felt at being, as he 5 


thought for ever, deprived of his dear 
Anna's fight, had raiſed it to a height 
that ſcemed to baflle all thoſe ſimple 

| | . medigine3 
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medicines which his friendly neighbours 
had adminiſtered to him. He raved in- 
ceſſantly upon his Anna, and called her 


father cruel and inhuman; begged but 
to fee her once, and cloſe his eyes for 


ever. | | | 
Mr. Butler immediately diſpatched 
meſſengers for a phyſician, and his 


daughter: the arrival of the latter was 


ſufficient; William's reaſon and his 
- happineſs returned with Anna, and he 
was ſoon pronounced out of danger by 
his nominal doctor. | 

William's paſſion ſeemed to grow 
with his ſtrength, and he inceſſantly 
implored Mr, Butler to give his con- 
ſent to his marriage, or to his ſeeking 
an honourable grave, by entering a vo- 
Junteer into the army. The ſad idea 
of William's departure ſoon drove 
the roſes from poor Anna's cheeks, 
and herpale face and languid eyes were 
powerful, though ſilent, petitioners to 
her fond father, He at length relent- 
ed, and, calling them together, ſaid, 
„My children, I have ſeemed obdu- 
rate to you wilhes, only for your ſak es. 
Slight paſſions will not abide the trials 
that your union is like to draw upon 
vou; diſtreſs and difficulties ſoon looſe 
the trifling band of youthful fondneſs ; 
but a ſincere and virtuous love is able to 


ſurmount, or at leaſt ſtand firm againſt, 


all the accumulated ills of fortune. I 


have proved you both, and feen the 


ſtrength of your affections, in its per- 


ſeverance ; then take my daughter, 


William, with my conſent and bleſſing, 
they are all I have to give; but know, 
young man, when you receive this 
dowerleſs maid before the altar, you 
marry with your equal, with one who 
would do honour to your choice, were 
you at this moment poſſeſſed of all your 
grandfather's injuſtice withholds from 
you. I now ſhall truſt you with a ſe- 
cret, but it muſt remain ſo; for as you 
ſtill muſt dwell beneath this humble 
roof, and eat the bread of induſtry, 
(how ſweet we all have proved,) it 
would but expoſe us to ſcorn or pity, 
the proud man's charity, to boaſt a rank 
our fortunes cannot riſe to. The names 
of Butler and of Nugent muſt be now 
forgotten ; and Thomas, William, and 
their much-loved Anna, be ſtill our 


only titles; but let our virtues exalt 
_ thoſe fimple names to terms of ho- 
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nour ; and let the conſciouſneſs of what 
we are, inſpirit us to fill our ſeveral 
ſtations as we ought, nor think of ſupe- 
riority over the meaneſt of our friends 
and neighbours, but in goodneſs,” _ 
He then acquainted William with 
his name and family, and with every 
thing that had paſſed between him and 
Sir Henry Nugent. 

It would be needleſs to deſcribe the 
tranſports of the enamoured William, 
when he arrived at the ſummit of his 
felicity, by receiving Anna for his 
bride. Suffice it to ſay, that their hap- 
pineſs was permanent and pure as their 
affe ct ions, and that they were the won 
ders of their little world, for conjugal 
and filial tenderneſs, In the courſe of 
three years Anna preſented her huſ- 


band with two lovely boys, whole early 


education now became the care of 
Thomas, as he grew too much enfeebled. 
by years, to labour as he formerly had 


done; but William's induſtry amply 


ſupplied that want, and their cottage. 


was called, by all their neighbours, 


The Houſe of Happineſs. _ ET 

Seven years thus paſſed away, and 
ſeemed but as a ſummer to them all; 
when one day, William, returning 
from his daily occupation, ſaw a car- 
riage, attended by ſeveral ſervants, ſtop 
at a little diſtance from the houſe, and 
a gentleman dreſſed in mourning alight. 
from it, and come towards him. The 
blooming Anna, regardleſs of the 


ſtrangers whom ſhe ſaw, was coming 


out to meet her huſband, with the beſt 
produce of their garden in her lap, ro 
aſſuage the noon-tide heat, while 

Thomas fat upon a graſs-plat near, his 
little grandſon's climbing up his knees.” 
The ſtranger at firſt ſtood motionleſs, 


gazing upon the pleaſing fight; then 
ruſhing forwards with impetuoſity, he 
darted into William's arms, crying 


out, © It is my brother!” William 
received the careſſes of the ſtrangeg 
with a mingled ſenſation of joy and re- 


ſerve; his heart warmed in the fra- 


ternal embrace, at the recollection of 
young Henry's features; but it alſo 
occurred to his remembrance, that his 
brother had not once written, or en- 


quired after him, for more than ſeven 
years. | 


&« I read your juſt reſentment in 


your looks, brother, (ſaid the youn 
— n HSI 
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Henry ;) but condemn me not for in- 


voluntary crimes. On on our firſt ſe- 


tan; I wrote to you repeatedly, 
ut received no anſwer. At length our 


_ grandfather candidly owned, he had ſe- 


creted allour letters, and ſternly declar- 
ed, that if I perſiſted in correſponding 
with you, I ſhould be as much an alien 
to his heart and fortune as you were: 


the latter, he informed me, was entirely 


in his own power, and if I did notthen 
enter into a ſolemn promiſe, to hold no 
farther commerce with you, he would 


bequcath his wealth to ſome more diſ- 


tant relation, and turn me out a wan- 
derer to the world. What could I do? 


I promiſed, and obeyed, —It is now 


about a weck ſince my grandfather ex- 
pired, and left me heir to all his wealth, 


But no will, fince contrary to my own, 


ſhall exclude you fiom your juſt rights, 
which I now-come to refigu into your 


poſſeſſion, and to receive a yeunger 
| brother's portion from your bounty; 
and long, very long, may my much- 


loved brother, now Sir William Nu 
gent, enjoy his rank and fortune!“ 
Noble youth! (exclaimed old 
Butler,) the blood of Nugent is rc- 
vived in thee; and bluſh not to re- 
ceive a ſiſter, and theſe children though 
meanly clad, thy equals both in birth 
and virtue. | = 
The glad tidings of William's ex- 
altation was quickly ſpread around the 
neighbouring villages; every heart re- 
Joiced in his good fortune, and owned 
he merited his elevation; every tongue 
poured forth bleſſings on him and his 
amiablefamily ; and every eye dropped 
tears of tendernefs when they departed 
from the farm. nd | | 
Sir William took poſſeffion of kis 
familv-ſcat and fortune, and made a 
proviſion for his brother worthy of them 
both, Mr. Butler ſpent the remainder 
of his days with his fon and daughter, in 
affluence and tranquillity, and reſigned 
his breath in his loved Anna's arms. 


OPERATIONS or THE NAVY.—Continued from page 253. 
New Mode of Attack from the Windward upon the Rear of the Enemy. 


 QUPPOSE a fleet of ten, twenty, or 


kJ more ſhips, extended in ine of bat- 
tle, endeavouring to avoid a cloſe en- 


gagement, bur at the ſame time keep- 
ing under an ealy ſail, with the inten- 


tion of receiving the uſual attack from 
another fleet of equal number, three 


or four miles to windward, failing in 
any form, but let it be in three lines 


or diviſions; it is required by what 
method ſhall the latter make the attack 


o 5 3 
with advantage 


The impfobability, or rather im- 
poſſibility, of attacking and carrying 


the enemy's whole line of ſhips, having 
been demonſt rated byevery action which 


has been fought at ſea, the next conſi- 
deration will be, how many ſhips may 


be attacked and carried with adyan- 


tage? Let it be ſuppoſed that the three 
ſternmoſt ſhips only, and not exceed- 
ing the fourth, are poſſible to be car- 
ried; let a ſufficient ſtrength be ſent 
down to force an attack upon theſe three 
ſhips, diſpoſed and ſupported according 


to the judgment of the admiral, while 
in the mean time he keeps to wind- 


ward with the reſt of his fleet, formed 


into ſuch diviſions as may boſt enable him 


to attend to the motions of the enemY 
and the effects of his attack; being 
himſelf fo far difengaged from ac- 
tion, as tobe able to make his obſerva- 
tions, and give his orders, with ſome 
degree of tranquillity. | 


By placing the fleet in ſuch diviſions, 
when the attacking ſquadron comes up 
with the rear of the enemy, the whole 
will be ſo diſpoſed, and fo connected 
together, as to be able to give the ſup- 
pert and attention that may be re- 
quired to any thip, or any part of the 
flect, and in preference to a Jong ex- 
rended line of fix or ſeven miles in 
length, where it muſt be impracticable 
to give the neceſſary ſupport to ſuch 
ſhips as may be diſabled. The ſhips of 


the enemy's fleet may, in general be 


better ſailers; but it is not conceivable 
but that the ſwifteſt ſhips af the attack - 


ing fleet muſt come up alongſide of the 
ſternmoſt and dulleſt ſailing ſhip of the 


enemy; while, at the fame time, by 
attempting to outſail, they muſt be 
thrown into the diſorder of a down-_ 
right flight. Therefore, of courſe, if 
the enemy continues going off in the line 
of battle, and endeavouring to avoid a 
” | | cloſe 
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cloſe engagement, it is evident that 
three ſhips of the fly ing fleet will be in 
the power of the purſuing admiral; 


for, by keeping ſo many ſhips to wind- 


ward, he will be enabled to ſend down 
fre ſh ſhips from time to time, either for 
the ſupport, or to ſupply the ſtation, of 


any of thoſe that may be diſabled in 


making the attack, while it may be 
imagined that the three ſhips in queſ- 
tion, by being diſabled, or being de- 
prived of the wind now taken out of 
their ſails by the ſhips to windward, 
will be prevented from following their 
friends, Hence the enemy ahead muſt 
either abandon his three ſternmoſt ſhips, 


or he muſt double back to ſupport 
them; which muſt be done either by 


tacking or veering. But let it be firſt 
examined what is naturaliy to be done 
by tacking; and for the greater ſatis- 
faction, let every potſible caſe that can 
happen be examined ſeparately. 

Firſt, let us ſuppoſe that the enemy 
has continued to protract his courſe in 
line of battle upon the ſame tack, and 
that the headmoſt ſhip with the three 
next aſtern of her, have tacked to wind- 
ward, and that the whole remaining 
ſhips intend to tack the ſame way, but 
in ſucceſſion : is it not evident that the 
enemy has then left his three ſternmoſt 
ſhips in the power of the purſuing 
fleet; that he muſt alſo leave expoſed 
| his fourth and fifth ſhip to another at- 
| tack from another diviſion, which will 
alſo be on equal terms as with his three 
ſternmoſt; and laſtly, if he proſccutes 
his intention of ſupporting bis three 


ſhips, he will be obliged to begin a 


diſadvantageous attack upon the ad- 
miral, with the main body of the fleet 
lying ready to receive him? The con- 
ſequence of all which muſt be, that he 
will not only loſe his three ſternmoſt 


ſhips, but in all probability the fourth 
and fifth alſo; and will be forced to 


begin an attack, and cloſe and mix 
ſhip with ſhip on equal terms; a fitua- 
tion which he at all times, with the 
greateſt anxiety, hath avoidec. 

Again, ſuppoſe that his three ſtern- 
moſt ſhips have been attacked, and that 
he has ordered his. fleet to tack ail at 
one time, the conſequences will then 
be, that this movement, having re- 
quired ſome time and ſome length of 
courſe, will have produced a conſider- 


able diſtance between his main body 
and his three ſhips; or, in other words, 
that theſe three ſhips have been de- 
ſerted ; for it will not be in their power 
to tack with the reſt of their friends. 
He muſt alſo, in bringing his ſhips' heads 
round, expoſe the ſhips neareſt his 
enemy to be raked by a dreadful can- 
nonade; beſides running the riſk of 
having his flect thrown into a general 
diſorder, by many of his ſhips miſſing 


ſtays, veering, and running to lee- 


ward, Laſtly, upon a ſuppoſition that 
his ſhips have all tacked, and none of 


them miſſed ſtays, ſtill he muſt of ne- 


ceſſity begin the attack, mix his ſhips, 
and come to a cloſe engagement, as in 
the former caſe. | Ot 

Having thewn the conſequences of 


an attempt to ſuccour the three ſtern- 


moſt thips by tacking, let vs alſo ex- 


amine what may be expected from an 


attempt to do it by veering the fleet. 
Suppoſe the main body of the enemy 
extended in line of battle to leeward, 
his three ſternmoſt ſhips entangled with 
the attacking fleet, whoſe admiral, with 
the main body, keeps to windward to 
obſerve, with a rigid attention, the 
motions of the enemy. At the fame 
time ſuppoſe that the other admiral has 


ordered his ſternmoſt ſhip to veer, and 
atterwards the whole line; aud that he 


is now running upon a contrary tack 
to leeward, wiſhing to ſupport or bring 
off his three ſhips. 


rous than the attempt to windwardz 


for it will expoſe a number of his ſhips 


to a raking fire while in the act of 
veering; and the {quadron, by getting 
fo far to leeward, will be unable to 
give the proper ſupport to the three 
ſhips. It will open a gap for the at- 


racking fleet (who will immediately 


veer allo and follow him) to break in, 
and cur off the three thips Without 
hope of recovery, And if he ſhall ſtill 
perſiſt in the endeavour to recover his 


three ſhips, he will be obliged ro begin 
the attack under all the uſual diſadvan- 


tages. 8 8 135 
Again, upon another ſuppoſition, that 


the headmolt ſhip of the enemy, witk 


the four or five next aſtern, have wore, 
and are running upon a contrary tack, 


wiſhing, as before, to ſupport or bring 


off the three th; ips, the reſt of the fleet 


* 


ö t will be evident 
that this attempt may be more dange- 


miecndivg 
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intending to veer alſo, and follow in 
ſueceſſion; it is evident that this move- 
ment being more unſeaman-like, will 
be worfe than the laſt: it will expoſe 
an additional number of ſhips, part icu- 
larly the laſt two, and will at the ſame 


time make an opening for the main 
dody of the attacking fleet to fall in 
and cart off the three ſhips, as in the 


former caſe. | ; 
Again, ſhould the enemy veer and 

bear away with his whole ſhips at one 

and the ſame time, it is evident that this 


movement muſt have the conſequence 
of a downright flight, with the cer- 


tainty of loſing the three ſhips. _ 
From what has been ſaid, it will 
appear, that a fleet, keeping connected 


in a body to windward, may come up 


with and entangle the three ſternmoſt 
ſhips of an enemy, extended in line of 


battle and going off to leeward, and at 


the ſame time be able to overawe the 
remaining main body of their fleet; and 
that, having forced the poſition, the 
whole conſequences, as already deſerib- 
ed, muſt follow; that the enemy muſt 


ſubmit to the loſs of three ſhips. 


Suppoſe a fleet of ſhips of the enemy 
ſtanding on the larboard tack to lec- 


ward, and going off as before, and a 


fleet of ſhips in a collected ſtate or po- 


ſition to windward; and ſuppoſe that 


the enemy, perceiving the purſuing 


fleet pointing an attack againſt his rear, 


in place of keeping on his courſe upon 
the ſame tack; thould veer, and endea- 
vour to paſs on contrary tacks to lee- 


ward (for it will not be admitted that 


he can get to windward); what will 
then be the effect? | | 

Is it not evident, that the headmoſt 
ſhips muſt be forced to leeward by the 


attacking fleet obſtructing his line of 


direction, or the line of his courſe? 
that they muſt be forced to begin an 
attack at any diſtance the purſuing 
fleet may chooſe ? that they may re- 
ceive ſuch damage as will ſtop their 


way? that their way being flopped, 


will of courſe be an obſtruction to the 
next aſtern; or that theſe ſubſequent 
thips, to prevent this ſtop, muſt bear 
away to leeward of their crippled ſhips, 


which will not only prevent theſe ſhips 


from damaging the headmoſt ſhips of 
the purſuing admiral, but will give 


zine and opportunity for him to bring 
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down his windward ſhips to fall in 
either ahead or aſtern, that is to the 
right or left of his headmoſt ſhips, and 
oppoſe ſhip for ſhip of the enemy upon 
equal terms? But ſhoutd none of the 
headmoſt ſhips of the ſquadron be crip. 
pled, that is, ſhould the enemy pats 
without reach of cannon-ſhot, which 
undoubtedly he will do if he can; till, 
while bearing away, he may be forced 
to ſuffer a diſtant cannonade, ſhip wirh 
thip, on equal terms, whether he veers 
and gets back upon his former tack, 
or continues to run before the wind. 
But if he perſiſts to paſs on a contrary 
tack to leeward, and without reach of 


cannon- ſhot, it is evident, whether he 


put right before the wind, or run off 
ſhip by ſhip as he beſt can, that the 
purſuing fleet muſt at ſome time or 
other come up with his rear. | ; 
So far the attack has proceeded with 
the wind fixed in one and the fame 
quarter. To make the propriety of it 
the more apparent, it will be neceſſary _ 
to enquire, What might be the effects 
produced by a change of wind, ſhould 


that take place during the action? For 


this purpoſe, let the opponent fleets 
be placed in ſome one of the preceding 
pohtions, repreſenting the attack upon 
the three ſternmoſt ſhips of the enemy, 
in which the fleet defirous of making 


the attack is placed in four diviſions, 


and the fleet deſirous of avoiding the 
attack, at the hazard of abandoning his 
three ſternmoſt ſhips as before. 

In the commencement of the attack, 
let us ſuppoſe the wind to be N. and 


the ſhips going two points free on the 


larboard tack, or ſtanding E. and 
ſoon after the commencement let the 
wind be ſuppoſed to veer round to the 
W. then it is evident, by the diſpo- 
ſition of the two fleets, that the flying 
fleet, by ſuch a change, will have ac- 


quired no advantage whatever; on the 


R . . * = 
contrary, it will thereby be thrown 


juſt ſo much the farther to leeward. 
Again, if the wind, by taking an 
oppoſite courſe, ſhall ſhift ahead and 
come round by the eaſtern quarter, the 
admiral of the flying fleet will not have 
It in his power to avail himſelf of this 
circumſtance, provided the commander 
of the purſuing fleet, continuing care- 
fally to watch his motions, and feeling 
the impulſe of the veering wind, ſhall 
ee ee how ſtretch 


firetch his ſhips to the wind ward of 
the three ſhips ſeparated from, and at 
the ſame time to the leeward of, the 
main body of the flying fleet. 

Let the wind be ſuppoſed to wear 
round gradually from the E. towards 
the S. and from thence to the W. and 
then quite round the compaſs. Then, 
the flying fleet being ſuppoſed to have 
gained the wind, it will be in his power 
to maintain it, and make a circular 
courſe to windward; but, as he can be 
attended all the while by the purſuing 
fleet, who will cut him aff to leeward, 
he never will be «ble to recover his 
three ſhips, ſuppoſed to be cut off. 

_ Laſtly, if the wind in changing ſhall 
in one inſtant ſhift in direct oppoſition 
where it was when the attack began, 
that is, from north to ſouth; then and 


in that caſe, before it can be judged: 


whether ſuch change ſhall be favour— 


able or not, it will be neceſſary that 
the relative fituation of the two flects 


ſhould be determined, ſuch as it was 
when the change took place. For 
example, if the headmoſt {hips of the 
flying fleet, that is, if his van and cen- 


tre, thall have ſeparated at any con- 


ſiderable diſtance from his rear, and 
| ſhall in conſequence of this mode of 


attack, have advanced to a freſh poſi- 
tion, it is evident that though by this 


change he ſhall not have got to windward 
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he will yet not be able to avail himſelf 
of this ſeeming advantage, the purſu- 
ing fleet having it ſtill in their power 
to cut him off from his three ſhips. 

On the other hand, if this inſtantaue- 
ous change of wind, in direct oppoſition, 
ſhall have taken .place more carly in 
the action, then the flying admiral, who 
before was to leeward, by this inſtan- 
taneous change of wind from the north 
to the ſouth, having now got to wind- 
ward of every diviſion of the purſuing 
fleet, is it not evident that it may be 
practicable for him to carry aſſiſtance 
to his three ſhips in the rear, and per- 
haps even to cut off ſome of the pur- 
ſuing ſhips, if they do not with all con- 
venient ſpeed bear away to put them- 


ſelves under the protection of their 


friends to leeward? But whether the 
flying fleet ſhall attempt to effect this 
manccuvre, by veering his ſhips in the 
line, or what ſeems moſt eligible, by 
making his ſhips tack, as it is to be pre- 
{umed that his three ſhips, which have 
been ſome time engaged, muſt be con- 
ſiderably crippled, and not able to make 


ſufhcient fail; while endeavouring to 


bring them off, it will be difficult for 

him to prevent being drawn into a ge- . 

neral or cloſe engagement, which, by 

the ſuppoſition, he has all along endea- 

voured to avoid. | 
[ To be continued.) 
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A HR Bennet Langton, Profeſſor to 
30 the Scciety in Ancient Litera- 
ture, does not appear to have been 
happier this year in his ſelection of a 
motto than on former occaſions. It 
ſeems the fate of a Britiſh fociety, in- 
fi uted for the noble purpoſe of foſter- 
ing Britiſh genius, to ſpurn at the di— 
dactic ſtrains of the Britiſh muſe, and 
to creep on in the trammels of ancient 
writers, whoſe productions are neither 
applicable to its object nor illuſtrative 
of its labours. Is it not a phenomenon 
in abſurdity that at the commencement 
ef the nineteenth century, the Royal 
Academy of Great Britain ſhould be 
obliged to ranſack Ovid's Art of Love 


for a motto? If Mr Langion could 


not find a better in ihe courſe of three 
hundred and fixty-five day's claſſical 
reſearches—if Mr. Fuſeli's profound 


erudition was not conſulted on this im- 
portant occaſionthere can be no doubt 
that the ſecretary, Mr. Richards, whoſe 


perfect knowledge of his own language 


muſt at leaſt be preſumed from his offi- 
cial ſituation, could have ſupplied the 


ſociety with one, though nn Eng. 


liſh, every way more conformable to 
the ſpirit of the inſtitution, and more 
pertinent to the nature of the exhi- 
bition. | | 
The PRESIDENT, who appears in- 
defatigable in the exereiſe, it not the 
cultivation, of his art, has this year 
a conſiderable number of pictutes; the 
ſubjects chiefly taken from holy writ, 
and executed in his uſual ſtyle, They 
are moſtly on a ſmall ſcale, and among 

them are ſeveral excellent ſketches. 
_ Oplx, both in variety of execution, 
and in improvement, claims particular 
| notice, 
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notice. His picture of the Love-ſick 
Maid, who “ Never told her love, 


with a phyſician feeling her pulſe, but 


unable to diſcover her complaint, and 


„ adminifier to a mind diſeaſed,“ is a 
chef-d'@wvre, under every conſidera- 
tion and impreſſion of the art. 


NoRTHhCOTE's grand piece is taken 


from Shakſpeare's Tempeſt, 
WesTaLL continues to embelliſh 

his ſketches with all the facination of 

colouring for which they have been ſo 

long diliinguiſhed, 

 STOTRARD exhibits bat one ſmall 


_ piture;—the Fatal Sitters poſting 


through the battle's rage and ſingling 


out their victims. The pencil of the 


artift is evidently overpowered by the 
magnitude of the ſubjeet, 

FUSEL1 has diſplayed the force of 
genius in his picture of Celadon and 


Amelia, from Thomion's Scaſons. The 


tout enſemble is awful, and produces 
the deſired effect; yet there n an m- 
congruity in the parts, and an extrava- 


gance in the colouring, that ſhrink 
from critical inſpection. 


TURNER has ſeveral excellent PIC- 
tures, and many drawings that would 


do honour to the moſt diſtinguithed. 


artiſt. The deſcriptionof the Deſtrue- 


tion of an Army by a Whirlwind, from 
Jeremiah, is truly admirable. 


BEECKY gives a whole length cf 


the Duke of York, another of Lord 


Neiſon, and ſeveral highly fimſhed 
portraits. 
RusSELT has alſo ſome go. 4 por- 


traits, and SEE affords rumeruius 
ſpcctmens of excellence in his line. 


Among the landſcape paintess, Sir 


Francis Bourges is, Loutherburg, and 


Daniell, tal e the lead, [owherburg 
has in particular been more induſtrious 
than on any former occaſi n.— The 
pencil of W. Hamilton has been this 
vear uncommonly fucceſsful, and has 
furniſhed a great number - intercſt- 


overc.mes the enchantreſs Circe is one 
cf the beſt. 
The Millenial Age, from Iſaiah, 


Muſt prove a conſiderable addition to 


the reputation of Corbguid the artiſt, 


17 is unqueſt ionably one of the tineſt 


odudiors in the exhibition, 
THOMPSON, a pupil of Opie, juſt 
returned from Italy, gives, in ſeveral 


That in which Ulyſſes 


pieces on ſuhjects of ſimplieity, abun. 
dant promiſe of future pre-eminence. 

Treſham, Stubbs, Girter, Edwards, 
and Bigg, have ente contributed 
to the preſent diſplay of taſte and judg- 
ment in the art. 

The largeſt picture in the exhibi- 
tion is Kemble, in Hamlet, by Law- 
rence. The ſubject is the Prince of 
Denmark moralizing on Yorick's ſkull, 
The likeneſs is excellent, and the artilt 
evinced peculiar attention to Charace 
ter1itic delineation, 

Hoppner, Smirke, and Sir G. Pan: 
mont, do not exhibit this ſeaſon, _ 

Among the ſculptural pieces, and 
architettura deſigns, there are ſeve- 
ra} pieces diſtinguiſhed for taſte and | 
correctneſs, | 

The miniatures, though laſt, are not 
the leaſt in number. 

The preſent exhibition, cones i in 
ferior to the two laſt in collective 
grandeur of deſign and ſplendour of 
execution, is calculated to afford much 
gratiacation to the amateure and ad- 


mirers of the fine arts. 


We ſhall now enter into a more par- 
ticular review of the productions of 
our Britiſh artiſts in their reſpective 


departments. 


No. 125. Portrait of Lord Nelſon, 
by Sir M. Beechey.— It would evince 
a great want of patriotiſm, as well as 
taſte, not to take an early notice of the 


repreſentation of a character to whom 
this country is fo much jnd: bted, and 


who has even augmented the luſtre of 
the Britith navy. This is a faithful 
likeneſs of the diftingutihed hero whom 
it repreſents. He is ſuppoied to be in 


action, and all the warlike emblems 


give a ſuitable decoration. to the pic- 
ture. The figure is well drawn; the 
attitude is eaſy, and the whole indicates | 
that ſteady ſelf- poſſeſſion, which, no 


doubt, the gallant original always feels 


in {uch a ſituetion, as the ingenious 


artiſt has here repreſented. 
No. 175: Park Scene at the Grove, 


near It al ford, Herts, Seat of the Ear! 


of Clarendon; by G. Stubbs. We arc 
very glad to ſee this reſpettable veteran 
come Forward, and more fo, to find fo 
much juvenile Vizur in his pencil. 
The hound and the wounded deer arc 
as well painted as 5 an of his former 
works, 
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works, andare indeed exquiſite proofs of 
his ſkill, The inquiring vigilance of the 
one is admirably contraſted with the 
timid dejection of the other, The man 
raiſes his head too artificially, as if ſit- 
ting for his picture, rather than intent 
on the intereſting ſcene before him. 
Mr. Stubbs does not improve in his trees; 


but, though they are generally too hard 


and formal, yet they have always an 
appearance of nature. 
No. 198. Mentor and Telemachns, 
their jirft Interview with Calypſo; by 
B. Ve. —It has often been oblerved, 
that Mr, Weſt ſucceeds beſt in his 
ſmaller works, and the remark is cer— 


tainly well-founded, though his large 


pictures are generally placed too near 
the eye to admit of a proper judgment. 
This is a very beautiful picture. The 
laxuriance of Calypſo's iſland in the 
fore- ground, is well contraſted with 
the departing horrors of the ſtorm in 
the diſtance. Calypſo apd her nymphs 
are well grouped, and the attitudes are 
diverſified fo as to afford an amuſing 
intereſt, particularly in thoſe whoſe 
_ curioſity Rems arreſted by the appear- 
ance of the ſtrangers. 85 
No. 191. 
more, Chief Baron of the Exchequer in 
Ireland; by M. A. Shee.—This is one 


of the beſt portraits in the exhibition, 
The face is very much in the ſtyle of 


Sir Joſhua Reynolds. It is bold, clear, 
and forcible. The colouring through- 
cout is vivid and harmonious, _ 

No. 206. Rebecca, a portrait, by Sir 
V. Beechy.— The mode of inveſting 
portraits with . hiſtorical dignity is fa- 


Yourable to taſte, as well as gratifying 


do ſenſibility, and bids defiance to the 


capricious tyranny of faſhion. We 


cannot judge of the likeneſs of this 
lady, but the picture we can venture 


to pronounce full worthy of the artiſt. 


Rebecca is going to draw water, and 
there is a ſimple grace in the turn of 
her head which is perfectly charac- 
teriſtic. The arm is beautifully co- 
loured. There is a romantic air in 
the landſcape, if landſcape it may be 
called. It is a ſcene of Sylvan ſeclu- 
\ hon, that conſtitutes a very pleaſing 
NOTTS | ee op T7 1K 
No. 207. Portrait of Mr. Antrobus, 
by J. Lawrence, —Fidelity of reſem- 
blance is the leaft merit in this picture, 
Vor. VIII. No. 114. 


Portrait of Lord Avon- 


have already taken notice. | | 
we underſtand, painted for Sir John 
\ Leiceſter, and the character of Miranda 


23x 
though that is a ſtriking quality, In 
point of colouring, it has nothing of 
that gaudy glitter of which Mr. Law-, 
rence was ſo fond, and which ſtill lurks 
about his pencil. If he had not made 
the curtain ſo light, the head would 
certainly have come forward with a 
bolder effect. But it is a very accu- 


rate and ſpirited portrait. 
Dutch Boats in a Gale: 


No. 157. 
Fiſhermen endeavouring to put their 


Fi/h on-board; by V. Turner, —The 


impreſſion of this picture has been 
highly favourable to the character of 
the artiſt, and it is conſidered as one 
of the greateſt ornaments of the preſent 
exhibition, Mr, Turner 1s, indeed, a 
very powerful artiſt, and all his works 
indicate a ſtrong imagination, Nothing 
little appears from his hand, and his 
mind ſeems to take a comprehenſive 
view of nature, It muſt be confeſſed, 


however, that his deſire of giving a free 


touch to the objects he Wy rg ge be- 
trays him into careleſſneſs and obſcu- 


rity, fo that we hardly ever ſee a firm, 


determined outline in any he does. 
This negligence appears like affecta- 
tion rather than grandeur, and his co- 
louring generally exhibits a ſandy or 
gravelly brown, that makes his pic= 
tures, particularly his drawings, appear 


as if they had been ſcorched. It may 
be ſaid, indeed, that the work before us 


rather deviates into the contrary ex- 


treme of coldneſs. With all the merit 
of this picture, and it muſt be acknow= 
ledged that it poſſeſſes no ordinary 
ſhare of merit, it ſtrongly participates 


of that affected careleſſneſs which 


almaſt invariably marks the produc- _ 
tions of his pencil. The Duke of 


Bridgewater, it is ſaid, has. purchaſed 
this picture for 2501. Far from pre- 
ſuming to hint that this is too high a 
price, we hope the report is well- 
founded, and we are diſpoſed to honour 
his grace for ſuch a liberal patronage 
of riting abilities, ,, 
No. 211. From Shakeſpeare's Tem- 
peft; Proſpero, Miranda, and Caliban; 
by J. Northcote, —Of this picture we 


is intended for a portrait for one of his 
family, The ſcene is well imagined ; 
Miranda ſeems to 

Oo pleaſure 


It was, 


expreſs a lenſe of 


Five 
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pleaſure that the tempeſt has ſubſided; 
but the face of the lady certainly does 
not equal what might be expected in the 
imple, beautiful, and intereſting, cha- 
racter deſigned by the poet; yet this 
15 not the fault of the artiſt, who was, 
of courſe, obliged to follow his model. 
Caliban is by no means ſufficiently ſa- 


POETRY, 


ODE ro PEACE. 
By Mr. G. DyE RE. 


: 4 | HILE war thro' diſtant nations 


roams, | . 
With fiery eye, and blood-ſtain'd 
ſpear, ng 
And pity, o'er the warrior's tombs 


Hangs the pale wreath and drops a 


| tear; | 
While thouſands bleed, while thouſands die, 
Let Britons heave the generous ſigh. 
Mirth hails in vain the feſtal day, 
The mule in vain prepares the ſong, 
The note of triumph dies away, 
And horror chills the poct's tongue ; 
For thouſands bleed, for thoufands die, 
And Britons heave the generous ſigh. 


By all the gallant warriors ſlain, 


By all the tender hearts that mourn, 


The orphan, and the widow train, 


We pray, ſweet peace, thy bleſt return. 


But oh! while thouſand Britons die, 
Let Britons heave the generous ſigh. 


To SUSAN. 


AX, Sufan! guard thy tender heart 
From ilatt'ry's ſoft deluſive long, 
Nor let the voice of truth depart _ 
Unheeded from an artleſs tongue. 
No tale have I to charm thine ear, 
No eloquence, alas! have I; 
My tale is but a imple tear, 
And all my eloquence—a ſigh! 


But I've a cottage in the vale, 
With quiet and with plenty bleſt, 
Where oft I hear the ſtranger's tale, 
And welcome ev'ry wand'ring gueſt. 
There would I nurſe thine aching head, 
When old and feeble thou art grown; 
And when thy beauty ſhall have fled, 
Would love thee for thy worth alone. 


Then, Suſan, calm this brow of care, 
Nor let me thus in ſorrow pine; 
Believe me, thou wilt never ſhare 
A loul fo full of love as mine. 
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vage in his appearance; he rather ex- 
cites the idea of Dryden's flavering 
Cudden Cymon, when he firſt beholds 
the charms of Tphigenia, than the de- 
mi-monſter of Shakeſpeare. The figure 
of Profpero is venerable, and the pic- 
ture in general is the work of an able 
arillt, | | 


NEWS, Kc. 


From the LONDON GAZETTES._ 
DowxING-STREET, May , 1801, 
25 DISPATCH addreſſed to the 
"A Right Hon. Henry Dundas, of 
which the following is a copy, was this 
day received ar the office of the Right 
Hon. Lord Hobart, one of his majeſty's 
rincipalſecretaries of ſtate, from Gene- 
ral Sir Ralph Abereromby, K. B. com- 
mander in chief of his majeſty's troops 
ſerving in the Mediterrancan. ; 
Camp, before Alexandria, March 16, 
Sir, Although it was not originally 
my intention to have commenced the 
operations of the Britiſh army in Egypt 
on the ſide of Alexandria, yet circum» | 
ſtances aroſe which induced me to 
change my opinion. We were much 
longer delayed on the coaſt of Aſia Mi- 


nor than we had at firſt any reaſon to 


apprehend: and we were ultimately 
obliged to ſail from Marmorice in a 
very imperfect ſtate of preparation. I 
am fully ſenſible of the exertions of his 
majeſty's ambaſſador at the Ottoman 
Porte, as well as of the quarter-maſter- 
general, and the other officers who 


were ſent forward to provide for tlie 


neceiſitics of the army. Our delays ori- 
ginated from other cauſes. For a con- 
ſiderable time previous to our ſailing the 
weather was extremely boiſterous, and 
the winds contrary. The moment that 
it became pratticable to fail with ſo large 


a fleet, Lord Keith put to ſea; we left 


Marmot ice on the 22d of February, and 


came in ſight of Alexandria on the 1ſt 


of-- March. [fs nes | 

On the 2d, the fleet anchored in 
Aboukir Bay. Until the 7th the ſea 
ran high, and no diſembarkation could 
be effected; on that day every arrange- 
ment was completed, and, on the 8th, 
the troops forming the firſt diviſion, 
conſiſting of the reſerve under the com- 
mand of Major-general Moore, the 
i 1 brigade 
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brigade of guards under the Hon, Ma- 
jor- general Ludlow, and part of the 
firſt brigade, under the command of 
Major-general Coote, got into the boats 
early in the morning; they had, in ge- 
neral, from five to ſix miles to row, and 
did not arrive at the point of landing 
till ten o'clock. The front of diſem- 
barkation was narrow, and a hill, which 
commanded the whole, ſeemed almoſt. 
inacceſſible. The enemy were fully 
2ware of our intention, were in force, 
and had every advantage on their fide. 


The troops, however, notwithſtanding 


their being expoſed to a very ſevere 
cannonade, and under the fire of grape- 
ſhot, made good their landing, aſcend— 
ed the hill with an intrepidity {carcely 
to be paralle:led, and forced the enemy 
to retire, leaving behind ſeven pieces 
of artillery, and a number of horſes. 
The troops that aſcended the hill 
were the 23d regiment, and the four 
flank companies of the 40th, under the 
command of Colonel Spencer, whoſe 
co lneſs and good conduct Major-gene- 
ral Moore has mentioned to me in the 
higheſt terms of approbation, It is 
impoſſible to paſs over the good order 
in which the 28th and 42d regiments 
landed, under the command of Bri- 
gadier- general Oakes, who was attach- 
gd to the reſerve under Major-gene- 
ral Moore; and the troops in general 
loſt not a moment in remedying any 
little diſorder which became unavoid- 
able in a landing under ſuch circum- 
ſtances. The diſembarkation of the. 
army continued on that and the follow- 
ing day. The troops which landed 
on the $th advanced three miles the 
fame day; and on the 12th the whole 
army moved forward, and came with- 
in fight of the enemy, who was form- 
ed on an advantageous ridge, with his 
right to the canal of Alexandria, and 
his left towards the ſea, It was deter- 
mined to attack them on the morning 
of the 13th, and in conſequence the 
army marched in two lines by the left, 
with an intention to turn their right. 
_ flank. The troopg,had not been long 


in motion before Sire enemy deſcended. 


from the heights, on which they were 
formed, and artacked the leading bri- 
gades of both lines, which were com- 
manded by Major-general Cradock, 
and Major-gencral the Earl of Cavan, 


* 
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The goth regiment formed the ad- 


vanced guard of the front line, and the 


92d that of the ſecond; both battalions 
ſuffered conſiderably, and behaved in 
ſuch a manner as to merit the praiſe 
both of courage and diſcipline. Major- 
general Cradock immediately formed 
his brigade to meet the attack made by 
the enemy, and the troops changed their 
poſition with a quickneſs and preciſion 
which did them the greateſt honour, 
The remainder of the army followed ſo 

ood an example, and were immediately 
in a ſituation not only to face, but to re- 
pet the enemy. The reſerve# under 
the command of Major-general Moore, 
which was on the right, on the change 
of the poſition of the army, moved on 
in column, and covered the right flank, 
The army continued to advance, puſh- 
ing theenemy with the greateſt vigour, 
and ultimately forcing them to put 
themſelves under the protection of rhe 
fortified heigits, which form the prin— 
cipal defence of Alexandria. It was 
intended to have attacked them in this 
their laſt poſition ; for which purpoſe 
the reſerve, under the command of Ma- 
jor-general Moore, which had remain- 
ed in column during the whole of the 
day, was brought forward, and the ſe- 


cond line, under the command of Ma- 
Jor-general Hutchinſon, marched to the 


left acroſs a part of the Lake Mareotis, 
with a vicw to attack the enemy on 


both flanks; but, on reconnoitering 


their poſition, and not being prepared 
to occupy it after it ſnould be carried, 
prudence required that the troops who 
had behaved fo bravely, and who were 
ſtill willing to attempt any thing, how- 
ever arduous, ſhould not be expoſed to 
a certain loſs, when the extent of the 
advantage conld not be aſcertained, 
They were therefore withdrawn, and 
now occupy a poſition with their right 
to the ſea, and their left to the canal of 
Alexandria and Lake Mareotis, about 
a league from the town of Alexandria. 
I have the greateſt ſatisfaction in ſay- 
ing, that the conduct of the Britiſh and 
foreign troops under my command, is 
deſerving of the higheſt praiſe ; their 
courage and thgir üg 24 have been 
equally conſpicuous. To all the gene- 
ral officers 1 am indebted for their zeal 
and Mtelligence. From the Hon. Bri- 
gadier-general Hope, Adjutant-gene- 

are: O0 0 2 ral 
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ral, and Lieutenant-colonel Anſtruther, 
quarter -maſter general, I have received 
every teſtimony of zeal, and the moſt 
able aſſiſtance, in the operations of the 
army; and to the other officers of the 
| mah ſtaff, I feel obligations. On the 
th, the arrangements made by Lord 
Keith were ſuch as to enable us to Jand 
at once a body of Go men. 
The Hon. Captain Cochrane, and 
thoſe other captains and officers of the 
royal navy, who were entruſted with 
the diſcmbarkation, not only of the 


proviſons, and ſtores of all kinds, have 
exerted themſelves in ſuch a manner as 
to claim the warmeſt acknowledgments 
of the whole army. Sir Sidney Smith, 
and the other captains and officers of 
the navy under his command, who land- 


gable in their exertions in forwarding 
the ſervice on which they are employ- 
ed. The enemy have left a ſmall gar- 


ceſſary to bringap a few pieces of heavy 
artillery, and there is reaſon to believe 
that it will ſpeedily ſurrender, 


the royal engineers, who went down in 
the Penelope frigate, to ſurvey the coaſt 
of Egypt, a ſhort time before we ſailed 
from © rob were unfortunately 
ſurpriſed in a ſmall boat, in Aboukir 


latter taken priſoner. Our communi— 
cation with the fleet is at preſent kept 
up by means of the lake of Aboukar, 
7 
water ſufficient for the ſupply of the 
army; and we begin to derive ſome ſup- 
plies from the country, a 
| R. ABERCROMBY. 
Return of killed, wounded, and miffing, 
of the Army under the Command of 
General Six Ralph Abercromby, K. B. 
at Aboukir, March 8. - WER 
Total, 4 officers, 4 ſerjeants, 94 rank 
and file, killed; 26 officers, 34 {erjcants, 
5 drummers, 450 rank and file, wound- 
ed; 
32 rank and file, milling. 
_ Officers filled. Enſign Warren of 
the Coldſtream guards; Major Ogle, of 
the 58th regiment ; Hon. Enfign Mead, 
of the 40th, flank company; Enſign 
England, of the iſt battalion, 54th re- 
Eimenf. _— — 9 


troops, but of the artillery, ammunitian, 


ed with the army, have been indefati- 


riſon in A bouk ir caſtle: it has been ve- 


Majors Mac Karras and Fletcher, of 


bay; the former was killed, aud the 


e have been fortunate enough to find 


1 officer, 1 ſerjcant, 1 drummer, 
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| Killed; wounded, and miffire, of e 


Army near Alexandria, ane. 

Total, 6 officere, 6 ſerjeauts, 1 drume 
mer, 143 rank and file, 2 1 borfes, kills 
ed; 66 officers, 1 quarter-maſter, 61 
ſerjeants, 7 drummers, 946 rank and 
file, 5 horſes, wounded ; 1 rank and file 
milling. 

Ogicers killed. Coldſtream guards, 
Enfign Jenkinfon; 13ch regiment, Cap- 
tain Cheſter; 18th repiment, Captain 
Jones, Brigade-major Foſter; 28th re- 
giment, Captain Godlcy, Volunteer 
Laut; 3oth regiment, Eofign F. Rod- 
gers; soth regiment, Licutenant Stew 
art, Lieutenaiit-colonel Bryce, of the 
Coldſtream guards, wounded and taken 
priſoner on the evening of the 14th 
inſtant, and fince dead of his wounds. 

| J. HOPE, Adj. Gen. 
Killed, in both actions, 10 oihcers, 10 


ſerjeants, and 237 privates; total 257: 
wounded, 92 officers, 95 lerjeants, 12 


drummers, and 396 privates; total 1595 
miſfing, 1 officer, 1 ferjeant, 1 drummer, 
and 33 privates; total 36; amounting 
in the whole to 1888, in killed, wound- 
ed, and miſſing; ſeamen killed, wound- 
ed, and miiſing, 232.1 | 


LExtratt of a Letter from the Right 


Hon. Lord Keith, commanding his 
Majefly's Ships and Veſſels in the 
Meaiterranean, to Evan Nepean, 
E/q. dated March 18, 1801, 
Aboukir Caſtle has capitulated. In 
the afternoon the Capitain Bey arrived 
with two ſhips of the line, four or five 
frigates and corvettes, and ſome ſmall 
veſſeis of the country, 


[ This Gazette alſo contains an ac- 
count of the capture of one Spaniſh pri- 
vatcer, by one of Lord Keith's cruiſers ; 
alſo, of three French privateers, and one 
Englith and one Portugueſe veſſels re- 
recaptured, by ſome of Admiral Corn- 
wallis's cruiſers; likewiſe of a French 


privateer, by Captain Durham.) 


Diſpatches from F. H. Hutchinſon, (wha 
ſucceeded to the Command of the Ar- 
my on the Death of Sir Ralph Aber- 

cromby,)dated Camp, four Miles from 

Al:xandria, April s, 1801. 

Sir, I have the honour to acquaint 
you, that on the 18th of March an af— 
fair took place berween a patrole of our 
cavalry and one of the enemy, in the 
neighbourhood of Alexandria: I have 
to regret that Colonel Archdall, of the 


12th 
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22th light dragoons, received a wound 
in the arm, which has ſince been am- 
Dutated, and that we have loſt ſome va- 
Juable officers and men. 
Killed, wounded and miffing of Major- 
general Finche's Brigade, March 18. 
Total, 1 quarter-maſter, 7 rank and 
file, 23 horſes, killed ; 2 officers, 1 ſer- 
jeant, 6 rank and file, 12 horſes, wound- 
ed; 3 officers, 1 quarter-maſter, 12 rank 
and file, 7 horſes, milling. 
APRIL 5, I have the honor to in- 
form you, that after the affair of the 
i3th of March, the army took a po- 
ſition about four miles from Alexan- 
dria, having a fand plain in the front, 


the ſea on their right, and the canal 


of Alexandria, (at preſent dry) and 
the Lake of Aboukir on their left, In 
this poſition we remained without any 
material occurrence taking place, till 
the 21ſt of March, when the enemy at- 
tacked us with nearly the whole of 


their collected force, amounting proba- 


bly to eleven or twelve thouſand men. 
Of fourteen demi-brigades of ir fantry, 
which the French have in this country, 
twelve appear to have been engaged, 
and all their cavalry with the excep- 
Hon: ef one regiment. | 

The enemy made the following diſ- 
Poſition of their army ; General La- 
nuſſe was on their left, with four demi- 


brigades of infantry, and a conſiderable. 


body of cavalry, commanded by Gene- 
ral Roize; Generals Friant and Ram- 
pon were in the centre, with five de- 
mi- brigades; General Regnier on the 
right, with two demi- brigades, and two 
regiments of cavalry; General d' Eſtain 


Kiting of one demi-brigade, ſome light 
troops, and a detachment of cavalry. 
T he action commenced about an hour 
before day-light, by a falſe attack on 
our left, which was under Major-ge- 
neral Cradock's command, where they 
were ſoon repulſed. Fhe moſt vigor- 
ous efforts of the enemy were how- 
ever directed againft our right, which 
they uſed every poſſible exertion to 
turn. The attack on that point was 
begun with great impetuoſity by the 
French infantry, ſuſtained by a Hrong 


body of cavalry, who charged in co- 


lumns. They were received by our 
rroops with equal ardour, and the ut- 


Moſt itcadineſs and diſcipline, The con- 
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teſt was unuſually obſtinate; the ene- 
my were twice repulſed, and their ca- 
valry were repeatedly mixed with our 
infantry. They at length retired, leav- 
ing a prodigious number of dead and 
wounded on the field. | 


We have taken about two hundred 


priſoners, (not wounded) but it was 
impoſſible to purſue our victory, on ac- 


count of our inferiority in cavalry, and 


becauſe the French had lined the op- 
polite hills with cannon, under which 
they retired, We alfo have ſuffered 
confiderably ; few more ſevere actions 
have ever been fought, conſidering the 
numbers engaged on both ſides. We 
have ſuſtained an irreparable loſs in the 
perſon of our never ſufficiently to be 
lamented commander in chief, Sir Ralph 
Abercromby, who was mortally wound- 
ed in the action, and died on the 28th 
of March. I believe he was wounded 
early, but he concealed his ſituation from 
thoſe about him, and continued in the 
field, giving his orders with that cool- 
neſs and perſpicuity which had ever 
marked his character, till long after 


the ad ion was over, when he fainted 


through weakneſs and loſs of blood. 
Were it permitted for a ſoldier to re- 
gret any one who has fallen in the ſer- 
vice of his country, I might be excuſed 
for lamenting him, more than any other 
perſon; but it is ſome conſolation to 
thoſe who tenderly loved him, that has 
his life was honorable, ſo was his death 


glorious. His memory will be recorded 


in the annals of his country— will be 
ſacred to every Britiſh ſoldier, and em- 


bal med in the recollection of a grateful 
commanded the advanced guard, con- 2 c 


poſterity. . 1 

It is impoſſible for me to do juſtice to 
the zcal of the officers, and to the gal- 
lantry of the ſoldiers of this army. The 
reſer ve, againſt whom the principal at- 
tack of the enemy was directed, con- 
ducted themſelves with unexampled 
ſpirit. They reſiſted the impetuoſity 
of the French infantry, and repulſed 


ſeveral charges of cavalry. Major-ge- 
veral Moore was wounded at their 
re- 


head, though not dangerouſly. 
gret, however, the temporary abſence 
from the army of this highly valuable 
and meritorious officer, whoſe counſel 
and co-operation would be fo. highly 
neceſſary to me at this moment. Bri- 
gadicr-general Oakes was wounded 


nearly 
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nearly at the ſame time, and the army 
has been deprived of the ſervice of an 
excellent cir! The 28th and 42d 
regiments acted in the moſt diſtinguiſh- 
ed and brilliant manner. Colonel 


Paget, an officer of great promiſe, was 


wounded at the head of the former re- 
grment ; he has ſince, though not quite 
rec: vered, returned to his duty. 


Brigacier-general Hope was wound- 
ed in the hand; the army has been 
deprived of the ſervice cf a moſt ac- 


tive, zcalous, and judicious, officer. 
The lots of the enemy has been 


great; it is calculated at upwards of 


three thouſand killed, wounded, and ta- 
ken priſoners. General Roize, who 
commanded the cavalry, which ſuf. 
- fered conſiderablv, was killed in the 
feld. Generals Lanuſſe and Bodet are 
tince dead of their wounds. I have 
been informed that ſeveral other ge- 
neral officers, whoſe names 1 do not 
know, have been either killed or 
wounded. J. H. HUTCHINSON, 
Killed, Wounded, and Miſfing of the 
Army nnaer the command of General 
Sir Ralph Abercromby, R. B. near 
Alexandria, March 21, 1801. 
Ten officers, 9 ſerjeants, 224 rank 
and file, 2 horſes, killed; 60 officers, 
48 ſerjeants, 3 drummers, 1082 rank 
and file, 3 horſes, wounded; 3 officers, 
1 ſerjeant, 28 rank and file, mifling, 
__ Oprers killed. —3d Guards, Entign 
Campbell.—4:d regiment, Major Biſ- 
ſett; Lieutenarts Colin Campbell, 


Robert Anderion, A. Stewart. — 58th 


regiment, Lieutenant Jocelyn. — Stu- 


art's regiment, Colonel Dutens, Lieu- 


tenants Duvergier, Dejean.— ad bat- 


talion of the 54th foot, Captain J. 


Gibſon. | 

Sa- Ogicers wounded—His Excel- 
lency Sir Ralph Abercromby, K. B. 
commander in chief; Major-General 
Moore; Brigadier-general the Hon, 


John Hope; Brigadier-generals Oakes 


and Lawſon; Captain. Doyle, (Bri- 
gade- major,) Captain St. Perin, (ditto, ) 
tince dead; Captain Anderſon, aid-de- 


camp to Major- general Moore. 


N. B. One ſtand of colours and two 
field- pieces taken. | © 

The captain pacha arrived on the 
26th uit. with three ſail of the line and 
a body of troops; and on the following 
day a Turkiſh vice-admiral joined, 


commander, meditated againſt 
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Return of Officers and Seamen, em- 
ployed on Shore under the Orders of 
Captain Sir William Sidney Smith, 
killed and wounded in an Adtion 

with the Enemy on the 21ſt March, 
1801. e . 
Tigre.—Sir 8. Smith and 1 ſeaman, 

wounded, Swiftſure.—Lieut. Davis 
and 4 ſeamen, wounded. Ajax,—2 
ſeamen, killed; 2 ſeamen, wounded. 

Northumberland.—3 ſeamen, wounded, 

Kent.—1 feaman, killed; 3 ſeamen, 

wounded, Minotaur.—1 officer, kil- 

ted; s ſeamen, wounded, 4 
Total.—1 officer, 3 ſeamen, killed; 


2 officers, 18 ſeamen, wounded. 


[The great and gallant Abercromby 
expired on-board Lord Keith's flag 


ſhip, on the 28thof March, ſeven days | 


after a battle in every other reſpect ſo 
fortunate for England, The ball 
which ſtruck him entered his thigh, 
and roſe upwards, fo that it was im- 
poſlible to extract it. His remains 
were conveyed to the iſland of Malta, 
and there buried with military honours, 
while the honeſt tear of a ſoldier's 
affection watered his grave, and the 
benedictious of his countrymen were 


beſtowed on his memory. By the 
death of Gen. Sir Ralph Abercromby, 
the coloneicy of the 2d dragoons, or, 


Royal Scots Greys, znd the office of 
commander in chief of the forces in 
Scotland, become vacant; as does alſo 
a red ribbon of the order of the bath. 
General Hutchinſon, who now com- 
mands in Egypt, is ſecond ſon to the 
late J. Hely Hutchinſon, ſecretary of 


ſtate in Ireland, and provoſt of the 


univerſity of Dublin. He is brother 

to the Earl of Donoghmore, and is at 
preſent one of the members in the im- 
perial parliament for the city of Cork. 
HBonaparte's renowned grenadiers 
were compoſed of a conſiderable num- 
ber cf that diſtinguiſhed demi-brigade, 


(the 32d) which ferved with him in 


Italy. In one of his letters, during his 
firſt campaign, ſpeaking of an attempt 
which Marſhal Wurmſer, the Auſtrian 
the 
French magazines, Bonaparte added 


but my mind was tranquil—the 324 
demi-brigade was there.“ 


The ſtandard of Bonaparte's own 
invincible brigade, brought home in 


the Flora, is fo much ſhattered and de; 


faced 


faced by ſervice, as well as by blood, 
that the inſcriptions recording its vie- 
tories can with difficulty be traced. — 
Le Paſſage de la Piave, Le Paſſage 
du Taglhamento, Le Paſſage de I Iſon- 
o, and La Priſe de Grats, are tole- 
rably diſtinct, but ſcarcely any veſtige 
remains of the affair of the Pont di 
Lon. | Ra 

It is reported the Duke of York 
propoſes that the French ſtandard, 
calied the Invincible, taken by the 
Bririth army in Egypt, ſhall be exhi- 
| bited to the Volunteers, at the annual 
review on the king's birth-day; and 
that ſuch a detachment of the guards 
and other regiments ſerving in Egypt, 
as may be at Chatham, or clſewhere in 
England, ſhall be ordered to attend upon 
the ground. 

By advices received from Major Hol- 


toway, dated at the camp of the grand 


vizir at Gaza, March 20, 1801, it ap- 
pears, that on the 18th of that month 
1000 Aſiatic cavalry advanced from that 


place, and on the following day 1000 
Arab cavalry. This body is ro be un- 


der the cemmand of Tahir Paſha, as 
an advanced guard. On its arrival at 
 KEl-Arith, it is to halt a day or two, 

until Mahomet Paſha arrives with a 
very confiderable part of the army, pro- 
bably about five thouſand men, when 
Tahir Paſha is to advance to Catich, 
It is the grang vizir's intention that 
theſe two thouſand cavalry ſhould join 
the Britiſh army whenever the com- 
mander in chief may require it. 

It alſo appears, that Djeggar Paſha 
has entered into an accommodation of 
all differences, and ordered five thou- 
ſand of his troops to join the imperial 
army for the purpoſe of the expulſion 
of the enemy from Egypt. The firſt 
party that joined conſiſted of about four 
hundred and fifty good cavalry, well 
mounted; and ſeveral parties have join- 
ed ſince. | 1 


DowN IN G- STREET, May 11. 
| Diſpatches were laſt night received 
at the office of the Right Hon. Lord 


Hobart, one of his majeſty's principal 


ſecretarics of ſtate, from Lieutenant- 
general Trigge, commander in chief of 
| his majeſty's forces in the leeward and 
windward Caribbee Iflands, dated on- 
board his majeſty's ſhip Leyiathan, at 
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fea, 22d March, 1807, of which the 
following is the ſubſtance : 

That, on the 16th of March, being 
Joined at Antigua by the 8th Weſt 
India regiment, the zd and 1ith regi- 


ments of foot, and a detachment of 


the royal artillery, he, with Rear- 
admiral Duckworth, failed for the 
iſland of S/. Bartholomew, where he 


arrived not before the 2oth, owing to 


calins and light winds, on the morning 
of which he ſent a ſummons to the go- 
vernor, who, being unprepared, and 


poſſeſſing no means of defence, imme- 


diately {urrendered the iſland. 

A ſecond diſpatch, dated on-board 
the Leviathan, 27th March, ſtates, that 
on the 22d March, as he was prepared 
to ſail for the iſland of S/. Martin, he 


was joined by the Proſelyte from Eng- 


land with a convoy of nine tranſports, 
(a tenth with 200 men of the 64th re- 
giment, then miſting, had joined them 


at the landing) and the Coromandel, 


with the 2d Weſt-India regiment ; 
that on the morning of the 24th a land- 
ing on the iſland was effected under 
the conduct of Brigadier-generals 


Fuller and Maitland ; that conſider- 


able reſiſtance was made by the enemy; 
but that the bravery of the troops over- 
came every difficulty; that about five 
o'clock in the afternoon a communica - 
tion was opened, and a capitulation fi- 


nally concluded by twelve that night. 


A third diſpatch, dated St, Thomas, 
29th March, ſtates, that he was en- 
abled to leave St. Martin's on the 26th, 


and arrived at St. Thomas's on the 


28th, which being ſummoned, imme- 
diately ſurrendered on capitulation, to- 


gether with the iſland of Sr. John, and 


their dependencies, to his majeſty's 


troops, and were taken poſſeſſion of in 


the afternoon; that Major Browne, 
his aid-de-camp, was the- bearer. of 


theſe diſpatches, add referred to him 


for particulars. | 


4A A fourth diſpatch, dated head-quar- 
ters, S“. Croix, April r, ſtates, that, on. 


the evening of the zoth of March, he 
failed from St. Thomas's and arrived 
off this iſland the following day; that 
a ſummons was forthwith ſent to the 
governor, who, in the courſe of the 


afternoon, ſurrendered the iſland of St. 


Croix to his majeſty's arms; but it be- 


Ing too late in the day to take. poſſeſ- 


fon, 


% 
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fon, it was deferred until next morn- 
ing, when the Britiſh troops were land- 
ed, and marched into the different forts 


and towns of Chriſtianſtadt and Frede- 
rickſtadt; and that Capt. M*Mahon, 


of the z3d regiment, his aid-de- camp, 


the bearer of this diſpatch, was fully 
prepared to give any further neceſſary 
information,—In a poſtſcript, he writes, 


that it muſt be ſatistactory to know that 


the preſent crop of ſugar in this iſland 
will amount to 36,000 hogſheads, con- 
taining half a ton each. | 
Similar diſpatches were alſo received 
at the Admiralty from Rear-admiral 
Duckworth to the ſame effect, but 
more minutely detailed; alſo the arti- 


cles of capitulation by which theſe 


Hlands ſurrendered to the Britiſh arms. 


In St. Bartholomew, belonging to 


Sweden, were taken 45 pieces iron or- 
dinance, with a quantity of other 
ftores, and 21 priſoners of war. 
Martin's, an iſland poſſeſſed by French 


and Dutch, were found 88 pieces iron 


ordinance and two of braſs, beſides an 
abundance of ordinance and engineers 


ſtores, and 302 priſoners of war. A 


ſmart oppoſition being made in this 
| Hland, the enemy had 30 or 60 killed, 
and the Britiſh 6 privates wounded, 
By ſtipulation the French priſoners are 


fent to Guadaloupe, till exchanged. 


In St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. John's 
Daniſh iſlands, were taken 375 pri- 
ſoners of war, 18 pieces brals ordinance, 
173 iron ditto. mounted, and 80 dif- 
mounted, with a yaſt quantity of ordi- 
nance and engineer's ſtores, , 
[The importance of the captures. in 
the Weſt-Indies can be properly appre- 
ciated by thoſe only whoſe recent reſi- 
dence in thoſe iſlands, or immediate 
connections with them, affords a Know- 
ledge of the great improvements they 
have within a thort period undergone, 
SANTA CRUZ, conſidered in all its 
points, is ſcarcely inferior to any iſland 
in the Weſt-Indies. Its affluence it 
immenſe, producing annually about 


20,000 hogfheads of ſugar (the laſt 
crop was 36,000 hogſheads, 10 cwt. 


each), each hogſhead of 1,5001lb., weight 
ic, ooo hogtheads of rum—and 3000 
bales of cotton, 300lb. to the bale, 
riches of this iſland catch the eye of 
the obſcryer immediately on his land- 


In St. 


The 
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ing. The houſes, or rather palaces, 


exceed in appearance thoſe of any other 
iſland, as much as the ſtyle of living 
of the inhabitants. The number of 
carriages conſtantlypaſſing and repaſſing 
drawn by capital horſes, on roads by no 
meansinferior to thoſe in the vicinity of 
London, beſpeak the wealth of the poſ- 
ſeſſors. The gardens, too, are highly 
luxuriant. We have heard of fifty - 
even different kinds of fruit in one 
private garden. To give ſome proof 
that the value of Santa Cruz is more 
than viſionary, we ſhall only further 
obſerve, that the eſtates of four gentle- 
nien of that iſle, now in London, co!- 
leaively, export 3000 hogſheads of 
ſugar, and 1500 hogtheads of rum. 

ST. THomasand ST. Joun—make 
each about 4000 hogſheads of ſugar, 
2000 of rum, and 500 bales of cotton; 
but the iſland of St. John is of the 
higheſt importance to Great Britain, 
from poſſeſſing one of the fineſt har- 
bours in that quarter, fully capable of 
riding 50 ſail of the line, in ſafety 
during the moſt violent hurricane,—So 
much for the Daniſh captures. 


ST. BARTHOLOMEW, which be. 


longed to Sweden, is not of great.con- 
ſequence, except for its commerce. It 
has howeyer a good harbour for veſſels 
of zoo tons burthen. Sx, 

ST. MARTIN's thougha fine iſland, 
is ſuſceptible of very conſiderable im- 
provement, and may one day rank, not 
among the leaſt in value. It makes 
about 10,000 hogſhcads of ſugar and 
rum.] | 


.. WBPITEHALL, April 18. | 
The king has been pleaſed to grant 
the dignity of an earl of the united 
kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
to the Kight Honourable Alexander 
Lord Loughborough and the heirs male 


of his body lawfully begotten, by the 


name, ſtyle, and title of Earl of Rof> 
n, in the county of Mid Lothian. 
April 21,—The king has been pleaſ- 
ed to grant the dignity of a viſcount of 
the united kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, to the Right Honourable 
John Earl of St. Vincent, and his heirs 
malc, by the name, ſtyle, and title of 


Viſcount St. Vincent, of Meaford, in 


\ 


the county of Stafford, 
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ANECDOTES or LOUIS X11. KING or FRANCE. 


* HE Duke of Orleans, who aſ- 
cended the throne in 1498, with 
the title of Louis XII. was in poſ- 


| ſeſſion of the mature vigour cf body. 


and mind; he had attained his thirty - 
ſixth year; the fire of youth was tem- 


pered by experience; and, in the ſe- 


vere ſchool of adverſity, he had learned 
to feel for the diftreſs of others. Du- 
ring the regency of the Lady of Beau- 
jeu he had paſſed two years of lone- 
ſome impriſonment ; and, though libe- 
rated by the generoſity of the late King, 
he never poſſeſſed the confidence, and 
ſoon after incurred the diſpleaſure, of 
that monarch. EN 
From his retirement at Blois, he 
was called to the cares of royalty; and 


the firſt acts of his adminiſtration diſ- 


played the mild and magnanimous fea - 
tures of his character; he repealed 
ſeveral taxes moſt obnox1ous to the peo- 
ple; and when reminded by his cour- 
tiers that la Tremouille had made him 


priſoner at the battle of St. Aubin du 


Cormier, he returned the juſtly-cele- 
brated anſwer, * It becomes nota King 
of France to revenge the quarrels of 
the Puke of Orleans.” : 
Louis had been early, and reluctant- 
ly, married to Jane, the youngett daugh- 
ter of Louis XI. a princeſs of an amia- 
ble diſpoſition, but deformed in her 
_ perſon, and ſuppoſed to be incapable of 
bearing children; on the oath of the 
king that he had neyer copſummated his 
marriage, Pope Alexander VI. declared 
the union void and illegal; Jane ſub- 
mitted with decent reſignation to a 
ſentence which deprived her of a 
crown; and, retiring to a nunnery, in 
which ſhe took the veil, cloſed a life of 
humble virtue. robs 
On the deceaſe of the late king, 
Anne of Brittany, his widow, after in- 
dulging her unavailing ſorrows, had 


retired into her own hereditary domi- 


nions, and affected to maintain the 
rights of an independent ſovereign. 
The articles of her marriage with the 
late King precluded her frum diſpoſing 
of her hand, in caſe of his death without 
male iſſue, to the prejudice of the ſtate ; 
yet, where female paſſions are concern- 
ed, a ſtipulation ſo equivocal in its na- 
Vox. VIII. No. 115. 


meaſures the moſt effect ual. 


ture could be but little depended on; 
and prudence warned Louis to ſecure 
the important acquiſition of Brittany by 
To the 
policy of the monarch were joined the 
incliuations of the man; when an exile 
in the court of Duke Francis II. he 
was ſuppoſed to have regarded Anne 
with the fondeſt partiality ; and it was 
equally believed that princeſs was on] 


deterred by the perplexed ſtate of his 


and her own circumſtances, from pre= 
fcrring him to her other ſuitors. 


Anne, therefore, now received the 


propoſals of Louis without heſitation ; 


he haſtened to Nantz, celebrated in that 
city his maritage, and conducted his 
new conſort to Blois. Yet the queen, 


ſill anxious to ſecure, if poſſible, the in- 


dependence of her native duchy, ſtipu- 
lated, that, if their union ſhould be pro- 
ductive of two ſons, the younger ſhould 
inherit Brittany, with all the preroga- 
tives of its former princes ; a clauſe in- 
jurious to France; but which was ren- 
dered ineffectual by her having no 
ſon, and by the marriage of her eldeſt 


daughter Claude, to Francis count 


d' Angouleſme, who afterwards aſcend- 
ed the throne. She died in 1514.— 
Political motives then induced the 
king, though ＋ his 54th year, to ac- 
cept the han 

Henry VIII. of England, then only 


16 years of age. The lady was ſent - 


over to France with a ſplendid retinue, 
and her marriage with Louis was cele- 
brated at Abbeville. An alliance which 


had been ſuggeſted by political views 


. 


of Mary, daughter of 


was cemented by the charms of his new 


quently heard to repeat, that, “love 
is the King of the young, but the ty- 


rant of old men; and he was now 


condemned to experience the truth of 


that maxim. His conſtitution, already 
ſhaken, was exhauſted by his affection 


queen; but the king had been fre- 


for Mary, with whoſe beauty, grace, 


and numerous accompliſhments, he was 
_ enchanted. 
nuptials, he was ſeized with a fever 


Three months after his 


and dyſentery at the palace of the Tour- 
nelles in Paris, and breathed his laſt in 
the ſeventeenth year of his reign, and 


the 54th of his age: A. D. 1515 
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The character of Louis is diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a ſuperior integrity, ſeldom to 
be diſcerned in princes; and though 
ſometimes the dupe of his goodneſs ot 
heart, and of the treachery of his neigh- 
bours, yet he well deſerved the ho- 
nourable appellation of the Father of 
his People. In him expired the elder 
branch of the houſe of Orleans, and 
the ſceptre of France was transferred 
to that of Angouleſme. 


He was ſo extremely careful of the 


property of his ſubje&ts, that he uſed 
to K 


ay, The juſtice of the prince 


ſhould rather oblige him to owe nothing, 
than his generoſity ſhould induce him 


to give much away. I had rather, 


added he, * that my courtiers ſhould 
laugh at my parſimony, than that my 
ſubjects thould weepat my prodigality.“ 
He was once preſſed by ſome of his mi- 
niſters to ſeize upon the territory of a 
prince who had offended him: © had 
rather,“ replied he, © loſe a kingdom, 
which might perhaps be afterwardsre- 
ſtored to me, than loſe my honour, 


which can never ſuffer any reparation. 


The advantage that my enemies gain 
over me, can aſtoniſh no one. They 
make uſe of means that I have ever diſ- 


dained to employ : theſe are treachery, 


and the violation of the laws of the 
goſpel. Tf honour be baniſhed from 
the breaſts of all other men, it ſhould 
reigns.“ 5 | | 
Louis may well be ſtiled the father 
of letters in France; he encouraged 
learning in that kingdom, and prepared 


keep its feat in the breaſt of ſove- 


the age of Francis I, He collected a 


great many manuſcripts of the ancient 
authors. Cicero was his favourite wri— 


ter; he was particularly fond of that 


writer's Treatife upon the Duties of 
Life, and upon Fricndſhip. He fent 


OPERATIONS axpv EVOLUTIONS oz ver NAVY. 


for ſome of the learned. Italians to his 
court, and employed them in public bu. 
ſincſs. Louis's directions to his judges 
were, that they ſhould ever decide ac- 
cording to Juſtice, in ſpite of any orders 
to the contrary which importuniry 
might extort from the monarch. With 
principles like. theſe, and with a con- 
duct uniformly guided by them, it is 
not wonderful that his death ſhouid be 
announced' to the inhabitants of Paris 
in theſe terms, by the watchmen of 
that city : * Frenchnien, we announce 
to you the worſt news ye have ever 
heard; the good king Louis, the fa- 
ther of his people, is dead! Supplicate 
the Almighty for the repoſe of his 
foul.” This honourable appellation of 
the Father of his People, was, accord- 
ing to an briginal letter of the times, 
preſerved by Godefroi, given him by 
Thomas Breco, a doctor of the Sor- 
bonne, who had the honour of addreC(- 
ſing him in a general aſſembly of the 
ſtates held at Tours in 1506. 

Louis ufed to compare the nobility 
of his kingdom to ſo many Actæons: 
6 They are,” ſaid he, eaten up by 
their dogs and their horſes.” : 

L' Alviano, general of the Venetian 
armies, was taken priſoner by the 

troops of Louis, and brought before 
him. The king treated him with his 
uſual humanity and politeneſs, to which 
the indignant captive did not make the 
proper return, but behaved with great 
inſolence. Louis contented himfelf 


with ſending him to the quarters where 
the priſoners were kept, ſaying to his 


attendants, „I have done right to 
fend Alviano away. I might have put 
myſelf in a paſfion with him, for 
which I ſhould have been very ſorry. 
I ave conquered him; I ſhould learn 
to conquer myſelt.“ | 


OPERATIONS OF THE NAVY,.—CGontinued from page 279. 
8 OF PARTIAL BREEZE OT WIND. 


II often happens at ſea, that, when 
I two ſhips are in fight of each other, 


one of them will be failing at a conſi- 


derable rate, being favoured with a 


| breeze of wind; while the orher at the 


ſame time is lying becalmed, having no 


from the ride or a current, if any, or 


from the ſwell of the fea, As this may 


be the cafe with reſpe& to two adverſe 


_ fleets when in fight of each other, that 


fleet which has the advantage of the 
wind will evidently uſe every poſſible 
method to proſecute the advantage that 


may reſult from it. Thus if the fleet 
other motion than what ſhe. receives 


defirous of making the attack be fa- 
voured with a breeze of wind, while 
the other feet at the ſame time is lying 

| becalmeds 


Pg 
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becalmed, it is evident that the com- 
mander of this fleet will endeavour toget 
as near the opponent fleet as poſſible; 
whereas, if the fleet wiſhing to avoid 
an engagement be favoured with the 
wind, the other lying becalmed, then 


that fleet will avail themſelves of this 
opportunity of making their eſcape. 


If the attack upon the three ſteramoſt 
ſhips ſhall have commenced betore this 
partial breeze in favour of the fleet pur- 


ſued has taken place; then the variety 


* 


of poſitions in which the two fleers may 
be affected is ſo great, and the reſub- 


ing conſequences ſo numerous, that it 


would be an endleſs taſk to give a ſe- 


perate deſcription of each. In the 
mean time, therefore, as it is imagined 
nothing in ſuch inveſtigation will be 
found that can mate: ially affect the ge- 
neral iſſue; and ſince no breeze what- 
ever can favour the flying fleet, ſo as 
to enable it to ſail round and round the 
other fleet, which all the while is ſup- 
poſed to be lying becalmed, it will not 
be too much to ſay, that rs partial 


breeze in favour of the flying fleet, 


zaking place after the attack. began, 


although it may facilitate thè eſcape of 


his van gnd centre, will not avail him 
much in the recovery of the three fhups 


in his rear perhaps not in any cale as 


yet exhibited, excepting this one, where 
the wind in one inſtant had changed in 
direct oppoſition. | 


Now let, as formerly, the attack be 
commenced before the partial breeze 
in fa: our of the fleet purſued has taken 


place, but that the wind has inftanta- 


neouſly ſhifted in direct oppoſition : 
then, cven in this caſe, the ſame breeze 


which would favour the flying fleet in 


the attempt to bring off his three thips, 


would at the ſame time favour the pur- 


ſuing ſhips, as formerly deſcribed. 
That this partial brecze would require 


to be of conſiderable duration, other- 


wile the flying admiral in thus attempt- 


ing to bring off his three ſhips, crip- 
Pled as they will be, muſt hazard a ge- 
neral engagement, in like manner as 


already deſcribed. . 
Mr. Clerk employs a ſection of his 
book to ſhew the propriety of his pro- 
poſed attack from windward, in places 
where the hoſtile fleets are liavle to 


encounter winds blowing in contrary 


directions at the ſame inſtant z but as 
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this is a caſe which does not ſurely often 
happen, we fhall refer our readers to 


the work itſelf, and conclude this ar- 
ticle with fume other methods of ar- 
tack, which have been ſuggeſted as im- 
provements of that which is commonly 
followed. | | 

it, It has been propoſed that the 
attack ſhould be made with the greater 
part bearing down before the wind 
upon the fix ſternmaſt ſhips of the ene- 
my. It is, however, evident, that 
ſhips by making the attack in this 
manner muſt be expoſed, without a 
pollibility of return, to as many broad- 
ſides from each of theſe fix ſhips as 
can be got ready during a courſe of 
two miles. Hence, as the ſhips mak - 
ing the attack will aſſuredly be diſabled 


before they can have it in their power 


to hurt the enemy, this mode of attack 
cannot be proper. „ 

2d, It has alſo been imagined, that 
ſome part of the force choſen to make 
the attack ſhould be ſent to lee ward as 


well as to windward of the three ſhips 


determined to be attacked. But the 


danger ſuppoſed, of ſhot paſſing over 
the enemy's ſhips, and ſtriking thoſe of 


friends, may be an objection to this 
mode. „„ 7 

3d, Others have been of opinion, that 
the headmoſt ihip choſen to make the 
attack ſhould come cloſe up alongſide 


of the ſternmoſt of the enemy, and, 
having delivered her fire, puth along 
the line as far as poſſible, which may 


be ſuppoſed to be the ſixth ſhip of the 


enemy; andas it is evident that this firſt 


ſhip may have received ſix broadſides, 
that is a broadſide from every one of 


the ſix ſhips of the enemy during her 


courſe in paſſing them, it has been 
thought poſhble that the other five 
ſhips, by following cloſe after her, may 
attajn their ſtations, each abreaſt of her 
oppoſite, without having received a 
greater number of broadſides than they 


have had it in their power to return; 


and therefore that by this mode the 


number of ſhips to be attacked will be 


determined: for as many ſhips as the 
leading ſhip will be able to reach, as 
many will the actacking fleet be able to 
carry. | ho 
4th, Again, let it be ſuppoſed, as in 
the former caſe, that the fleet making 
the attack has been brought up to ac- 
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tion in à collected manner, but ſubdi- 
vided only ſo far as the ſervice may re- 
uire, and that the leeward diviſion 


all be more particularly deſtined for 


the immediate attack, while, at the 
ſame time, the body of the fleet keep- 
ing to windward ſhall be ſuppoſed at- 
tentive to give the neceſſary ſupport 


where required; then let it be ſuppoſed, 


that the headmoſt ſhip making the at- 
tack, having been ſoon crippled, ſhall 
not have been able to puſh farther than 
the third or fourth ſhip of the enemy's 
line —is it not eaſy to conceive, it is 
_ aſked, that ſome one or more of the 
ſhips to windward, attentive to ſup- 
Port and ſupply her place, may bear 
down on the fourth ſhip of the enemy, 
under cover of the ſmoke, throw in her 
fire, and puſh on tothe fifth or ſixth ſhip, 
or perhaps farther; and that ſo far as 
this freſh ſhip, or a ſecond freſh ſhip, 
may be able to puſh, ſo many ſhips of 
the enemy may be expected to be car- 
ried ? For whatever ſhips of the ene- 
my can be got abreaſt of, at a 
diftance, may be diſabled, and therefore 
commanded, by the numerous freſh ſhips 
kept to windward: for this purpoſe. 
In all theſe various methods of at- 
tack, the flect makjng the attack is 


ſuppoſed to fail faſter than the other, 


or at leaſt to come up with it; and that 
ſo ſoon as the ſhips are engaged, their 
velocity will conſequently be diminiſh- 
ed. That being premiſed, a more pro- 


Chriſtian powers in Europe were 
ſeized with an irrefiſtible deſire to ſig- 
nalize thewfclves as defenders of their 
faith againſt the Saracens, in hopes 
of recovering the birth-place of the 
Captain of their "ſalvation out of the 


hands of infidels, the hero of the fol- 
| lowing taic appeared to great advan- 


tage among the ſpirited adventurers of 
Prance in the military line; but within 
that line his heroiſm was not circum- 
ſcribed. As a ſoldier, his merit was 
conſiderable; but he poſſeſſed number. 
leſs virtues with which too many ſol- 
diers are totally unacquainted. | 
The young Count Roland, animated 


- 


proper 


Dent that period when the 
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per mode of attack than any of the 
preceding will perhaps be as follows: 
sth, The firſt or headmoſt of the 
ſhips intended to make the attack is to 
range alongſide of the enemy, and pre- 
ſerve that ſtation. The ſecond ſhip is 
to make all poſſible ſail to luff up and 
paſs the firſt ſhip, which is now ſup- 
poſed to be engaged, and get alongſide 
of the laſt but one of the enemy, which 
the is to engage. In like manner, the 
third of the attacking ſhips is to get 
alongſide of the laſt but two of the enc- 
my, whom ſhe is to engage; and if it 
be deemed expedient, the fourth, &c. 
ſhip may be engaged. It is, however, 
evident that this method can only be 
practiſed when the wind is briſk, and 
that a calm, in conſequence of a vigo- 
rous cannonade, may render the attack 
upon more than three or four of the 
enemy's thips impoſſible. ; 
In all the different attacks upon the 
rear, it has by ſome been thought®a 
great object, if practicable, to throw a 
rak ing fire into the rear of an enemy's 
line of battle, by ſhips detached for 
that purpoſe. For if ſhot, as has been 
ſaid, can take effect at a diſtance of two 
miles, from this poſition it will ſurely 
reach the ſixth ſhip, if the enemy's 
line ſhall be formed at two cable's 
length aſunder; and if formed at one 
cable's length aſunder, it may reach 
and may cripple the twelfth ſhip. _ 
[ To be concluded in the Supplement] 
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with that facred zeal which operated 


powerfully upon his valorous country . 
men, and, like them, cager in the cauſe 
of Chriſtianity, felt himſelf aſhamed to 


loiter away his time in pleaſurable pur- 


ſuits; and thought he ſhould diſprace 
his anceſtry, by living in a ſtate of in- 


activity, when all his ſpirited compa- 


nions were buckling on their armour, 
and, preparing for their voyage to Pa- 
leſtine; he, therefore, made the ſame 
preparations with the ſame alacrity, 

and from a firm belief that the cauſe in 
which he was engaged. demanded the 
utmoſt exertion of his proweſs, entered 


into all manceuvres of the moment with 


Still, however, 


redoubled vigour. 
amidſt 


for his honour. 


CONSTANCE AND ROLAND. 


amidſt all his military movements, he 


was now -and rhen interrupted in his 


career by ſenſations of a ſofter kind 
than thoſe which the cruſading paſſion 
had ſtirred up in his heroic boſom. 
Under the influence of theſe ſenſations 
he lingered—he fighed—he wiſhed he 
could remain where he was, till he had 
prevailed on the uncle of the fair and 
amiable Conſtance de Loutherbourg to 
grant her to his long-prefſed and moit 
ardent ſuit; to prevail on him, indeed, 
to act agreeably to the tenor of her 
ood father's will, who declared upon 
is death-bed, that ſhe ſhould be his; 
though he left both her and his only 
fon, then under age, to his care. 
This uncle, inſtead of complying 
with the will of the deceaſed Lord 
Loutherbourg, had, for ſome time, en- 


couraged the young Chevalier de Beau- 


ville, who was extremely enamoured 
with his niece, and who appeared in 
his eyes to be more deſerving of her 
love.——Conſtance, however, having 
been under a tender engagement to 
Roland, could not bring herſelf to 
think of breaking her vows; eſpecially 
as her father, whoſe darling ſhe had 
ever been, had approved her choice, 
and ratified it in his laſt moments. She 
therefore, as ſoon as ſhe could gain an 


opportunity to fee her lover (who was 


anxiouſly alarmed left her uncle ſhould 
take any ſteps to force her from him, 


and give her to his riral,) informed 


him that he might make himſelf per- 
fectly eaſy, and that ſhe was determined 
never to prove unfaithful to him; add- 
ing, at the ſame time, that though ſhe 
loved his perſon too tenderly not to 
entertain ſome fears for his ſafety, 

when he was employed in a ſervice of 
danger, ſhe had ſtill a greater regard 
„Dear, therefore, as 
you are to me, (continued ſhe,) I can- 
not, when all the gallant youth of 
France are going to the Holy Land, 
wiſh to ſee you lingering at home, 
without reputation, and giving room 
for ſuſpicions with regard to your 
courage.“ She tlen, with all the ener- 
getic elocution of a woman paſſionately 
fond of her lover's character, as well as 
his perſon, urged him to depert, and 
vowed that the would ſooner die than 
violate her own promiſe, or her fa- 


ther's. Still, however, the amorous, 


* 


ed in the preſence of my father: — and 


by an unſeaſonable delay, loitering ſu- 


ments, and inflamed with an ardent 


length, though very very loth to part 


ed on to leave his native country, and 


alſo that the brother of Conſtance had 


faireſt opportunity to oblige her to 


intimidated ; but as ſhe was alſo detir- 


uncle—determined to keep her pro- 


from her uncle's houſe in the night, 
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the jealous, Roland hung back, and 
ſighed out, Ah Conſtance! I. can 
readily believe that you. intend to be 
faithfully mine; but who can aſſure 
me, when I am away, when you have 
no one to protect you,—for you well 
know that your brother is already ſer 
out on his cruſade—whocan aſſure me 
thar Jour uncle, ever my enemy, and 
the friend of Beauville, will not force 
you to his arms?” TD i - 
_« Depend upon me (replied ſhe) :— 
no one ſhall compel me to be unjuſt; 
nor ſhall any one oblige me to be un- 
faithful. My vows to you were plight- 


] repeat them. I ſwear now by his 
moſt revered remains, to be for ever 
yours, or periſh, provided you do not, 


pinely here, tarniſh thoſe laurels which 
promp:ed my father, once brave in 
arms, to give me to you, Go, Roland, 
(continued ſhe,) go; and may all de- 
fired ſucceſs attend you !—With re- 
gard to me, make yourſelf thoroughly 
ſatisfied : looking upon myſelt as your 
wife, I ſhall, you may be certain, pre- 
ſerve both my faith and perſon free 
,, Tine, 
Tranſported with ſuch heroic ſenti- 


wiſh to deſerve ſo glorious a reward for 
his martial atchievements, he was at 


with all he fo juſtly held dear, prevail- 


his adored Conſtance—to embark for 
the Holy Land. . 

As ſoon as it was known that Roland 
was under ſail; as ſoon as it was known _ 


quitted the kingdom upon the ſame 
errand; her uncle thought he had the 


comply with his wiſhes, and to marry 
the Chevalier Beauville. Paying no re- 
gard to her refuſal, he aſſured her, that 
if ſhe would not conſent willingly, he 
was reſolved to have recourſe to com. 
pulſion. . 
By this menace, Conſtance was at firſt 


mined to obey the will of her deceaſed 
father, and not the command of her 


miſe to her lover, ſhe made her eſcape 


attended 
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294 _ CONSTANCE 
attended by a female companion, who 
carried a caſket of her moſt valuable 
jewels, and who had privately agreed 
for a paſſege on-board a veſſel bound 
to the po't for which Roland and her 
brother had already embarked. They 
received great civilities from the cap- 
tain, who hoiſted fail immediately; but 
had not made many leagues before he 
was attacked by a corſair, the crew of 
which, out-numbering thofe in his 
veſſel, quickly boarded him. 
the ger whom they carried away 
capwve with them, were Conſtance and 
her attendan'. However, though this 
vas a very diſagreeable event for Con- 
ſtance, eſpecially as ſhe had fallen into 
the hands of infidels, her heroic ſpirit 
did not defert her, till ſhe found a lover 
in the commander of rhe ſhip in which 
the was now a prifaner ;—a man who 
appeared to be one of thoſe who are not 
_eahly to be turned from the execution 
of their deſigns. She, therefore, be- 
gan to be alarmed; to repent hearnly 


at having left her uncle, to whole care 


her father had bequeathed her ;—She 
began, indeed, to look upon her capti— 
vity as a punithment for her p: ecipita- 
tiov. She had then, ſhe ſaid, only one 


ckifficulty to encounter; ſhe had now 


many to combat. She ſtill, however, 
rctolved to keep up an appearance of 
courage. She told the captain of the 
corſair, that if he continued to perſe- 
ente her with his paſſion, ſhe would, 


rather than liſten to.it, throw herſelf 


into the ſea, In conſequence of this 
tpirited declaration, he delifted, and 
treated her with a tender kind of re- 
ſpect, which diſſipated her apprehen- 
tions. However, theralh ſtep which the 
had taken expoſed her to perpetual dau- 
gers. She ſoon found the corſair was 
attacked” by another veſſel, the com- 
mavder of which was an abſolute bar- 


barian. Struck with the beauty of his 


rew captive, he ſwore that nothing 
thoujd deprive him of fo valuable a 
prize; and in a ſhort time proceeded 
to liberti.s which tended to fill Con- 
ſtarce with the molt alarming appre- 
henſions. At this junQure the cap- 
rain of the ſhip he had boarded, who 
had begun to treat her with the g: eateſt 
. deference, ſeeing her now in a diſtref: - 
ed ſituation, boldly undertook her de- 
fence, and warmly expoſtulated with 
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Among 


the man who had juſt made him and 
his whole crew priſoners, in her fa. 
your. But his expoſtulations only pro- 
duced a ſevere reprimand, which, add- 
ed to his feelings on ſeeing her in a 
dangerous ſtate from the brutality. of 
her lover, rouzed him to ſtir up the 
people who navigated his veſſel to riſe, 
and to endeavour to ſeize the com- 
mand, to recover their own liberties, 
and to releaſe the lady in queſtion from 
her cap:ivity. Animated by his ad- 
dreſs to them, they fought with the 
greateſt intrepidity, bur they loſt the 
victory, They were clofely confined, 
and the two principal leaders were 


chained together, that they might not 


make any farther attempts of the ſame 
kind. Conſtance now loſt her only 
protector, and was doomed to new 
trials, A rremendous ſtorm aroſe : at 
any other time ſuch a ftorm would 
have terrified her to death; the ableft 


ſailor in the ſhip was intimidated by it 


but the bore it undiſmayed, looking 
upon it as inſtrumental to the preſerva- 
tion of her honour. For about three 
days they were beaten about by the 
mountainuus waves; the ſhip was dri- 
ven aſhore on the Turkith coaſt. For- 


tunately it happened to be driven to 


that part of Paleſtine in which Roland 


and Bertrand, the lover and brother of 


Conſtance, had juſt obtained a victory 
over the enemies of Chriſtianity.- From 
this diſcovery Conflance received in- 
expreſſible ſatisfaction, and was wel- 
comed by the two young heroes with 
unſpeakable pleaſure.— The Turkiſh 


crew, finding that the French were in 


poſſeſſion of the place before them, 
would have put to ſea again, had their 


veſſel been in a condition to convey 
them to another coalt, but the tempelt 


had entirely deprived them of the 
power to exccute ſuch a deſign; they 
were obliged, therefore, to ſubmit to 
the will of the conquerors, who order- 
ed them into cloſe confinement, 

_ Contiance, upon feeing among the 
priſoners the captain of the firſt corſair 
who had ſeized the veſſel in which ſhe 
failed from France, loaded wich chains, 
and linked to that friend of his who 
had ſo nobly riſen in her defence, 
ſtarted with joy and ſurpriſe, and im- 
mediately informed her lover what he 
had done for her. Roland was equally 
ſenſible 
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ſenſible of her danger and deliverance, 
and would not have heſitated a moment 
with regard to the releaſement of them, 
had he not conſidered them as the 
avowed enemies of the ſacred cauſe in 
which he was ſolemnly engaged, in 


which he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 


ſo conſpicuous a manner. — The recol- 
lection of a moment, however, pleaded 
for them: ſtretching out his hand, 
therefore, to their chief in chains, (that 


chief, who, ar the hazard of his life, 


at the certain loſs of his liberty, pre- 
ferved the honour of his Conſtance, ) 
he ſaid to him with a noble air, „Be 
free; and know that Chriſtians with not 
toenſlave the body: they only with to 
chain down all unruly paſſions, and to 
gain proſely tes rather than martyrs. * 
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HE following account of this 
L ifland is taken from the volume 
accompanying Captain Chauchard's 
VW . 
Malta is an iſland between Sicily 
and the coaſt of Africa, twenty-one 
miles in length, and ten in breadth, 
It his very rocky, yielding I tle corn 
and wine, but on the other hand, great 
quantities of cotton and fruit. The 
coral- fiſnery on the coaſt is pretty con- 
ſiderable. There is but a fingle ſpring 


of freſh water on the whole iſland. 


The language of the country people 
is bad Arabic, but the inhabitants of 
the towns ſpeak Italian. Its chief 
town is Valetta, which is a very ſtrong 
fortification between two harbours and 
the caſtle of St. Elmo; it is the reſi- 
dence of the grand maſter of the 
iſland of Malta, was built in 1566, and 
named after the then grand maſter, 
John dela Valeilè. It contains a great 
number of convents both for monks 
and nuns, a tribunal of the inquiſition, 
and is the ſee of a biſhop. The num- 
ber of its inhabitants is computed at 
twenty thouſand, cg 
The iſland of Malta, with the twa 
ſmaller ones of Gozo and Comieno, 
belongs to an order of knights inſtitut- 
ed at the commencement of the twelfth 
century, at Jeruſalem, by the Weſtern 
Chriſtians, the members of which were 
at firſt called knights hoſpitallers, or 
knights of St. Fohn, becauſe it was 
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Struck with the greatneſs of his be- 


haviour, and overcome by the conclu- 
fon of his ſpeech, they proſtrated them 


ſelves ſpeechleſs from gratitude beforg 


him, bowed upon the hand which had 


raiſed them from ſlavery and death to 
liberty and life, became Chriſtians, and 
fought by his fide with all the vigour 


of new converts, till he returned home 


crowned with conqueſts, and accompa- 


nied by his fair and faithful bride, with 


her brother, who were at length re- 
ceived in the kindeſt manner by her 
uncle, when he found that ſhe was 
united to a man as truly deſerving the 


eſteem of his country, as of the affec- 


tion of his miſtreſs. 


or MALTA. 

their duty to attend pilgrims in the 
hoſpital erected by merchants of 
Amalfi, together with a chapei conſe- 
crated-to St. John. To this duty they 


foon added another, namely, that of 


accompanying and protecting pilgrims 
from the attacks of robbers and cne- 
mies; and at length the members of 


this ſociety were divided into three 


claſſes, called, knights, chaplains, and 
ſervantsat arms. The nrſt performed 
military ſcrvices, the ſecond executed 


the eccletiaſtical functions, and the 
third took care of pilgrims, and of the 


tick (among whom ar that time was a 
great number afllited with the lepro- 
ſy). Being expclled our of Paleſtine, 
and- finally from St. Jean d'Acre, by 


the Mahometans, they maintained poſ- _ 
ſeſſion of the iſland of Cyprus, till the 
commenceinent of the thirteenth cen- 


tury, when they were obliged to re- 


move to Rhodes, till, in 1522, they 


were likewiſe driven from thence by 
the Turkith emperor Soliman I. After 


this, they went firſt to Candia, and 


then partly to Venice, Rome, Viterbo, 
but principally to Nice, Villa Franca, 


and Syracuſe in Sicily, till, in 1530, 


the emperor Charles V. gave them 


the iſland of Malta, together with the 
two {mat'er oncs, as a fief of the king- 
dom of Sicily; whence they are nor 


called Knights of Malta, 


In this new 


ſitua ion, in 156:, they were attacked 


by a powerful Turkiſh army, which 


Was, 
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great loſs. _ | 
The order is divided into eight na- 
tions, or tongues, namely, that of Pro- 


vence, Auvergne, France, Italy, Ar- 


ragon, Germany, Caſtile, and Eng- 
land. Provence had the firſt place, 
becauſe Gerard, the founder of the 
order, was of that country. The Eng- 
liſh nation, which has been ſeparated 
from the order ſince 1537, was, in 
1781, replaced with the Bavarian, 
founded by the elector Charles Theo- 


dore. The poſſeſſions of the order, 


which were greatly increaſed by the 
ſuppreſſion of the knights templars, 
at the commencement of the four— 
teenth century, ſuffered a great di- 
minution in theſe countries which em- 
braced the doctrines of the reforma- 
tion. Of late years, beſides the Bava- 
rian inſtitution, they obtained an ad- 
dition by the eſtabliſhment of the grand 
_ priory of Oftrog, in Poland; and, in 
1777, the order of St. Anthony, with 
all its poſſeſſions, was united, with that 
of Malta. = . 
The head of this order is ſtiled 
Grand Maſter of the Holy Hoſpital of 


St. John of Jeruſalem, agd Guardian 


of the Poor of Jeſus Chriſt. By fo- 
reign powers he is entitled Altezza 
Eminentiffima, and has the rank of a 
prince. Next to him the principal 
officers are the heads of the eight na- 


tions, After them come the priors, 


the chief of whom 1s the grand prior 
of Germany, who is a prince of 
the empire. The maſters of the 
order, in Brandenburg, Saxony, and 
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Vas, however, compelled to retire with 


Pomerania, are in ſome degree ſubſect 
to him. g | 


- The knights, properly d called, 


muſt all be of noble extraction. With 
reſpe&t to families from Florence, 
Sienna, Genoa, and Lucca, commerce, 
which by many is looked upon as a 
degradation, is not eſteemed any de- 
triment, if the nobility of the family 
be properly acknowledged. Thoſe 
who can prove their noble deſcent in 
the moſt ſatisfaftory manner, are called 
Cavallieri di Giuſtizia (knights by 
right), and they whole title is rather 
dubious, but are admitted on account 
of their own merit, are ſtyled Cayal- 
teri di Grazia (knights by favour). 
The obligation of the knights to make 
at leaſt three cruſades againſt the Turks 
and Barbary Corſairs, is not very ſtrict- 
ly obſerved. The naval force of the 
order was, in 1770, compoſed of four 
gallics, three galliots, four ſhips of 60 
guns, a frigate of 36, and ſeveral ſmall 
veſſels. f e 1 

The knights follow the rules of the 
Auguſtines, bind themſelves by a vow 
to poverty, obedience, and chaſtity (by 
which, however, in the maſterſhip of 
Brandenburg, where the knights are 
proteſtants, is not underſtood a ſingle 
life, but fidelity to the marriage-bed). 
In time of war they wear a red belt, 
with a filver-coloured croſs; but in 
peace they have a long black cloak, 


with an eight -· cornered white croſs on 


the left fide, and one of gold on the 
breaſt. In 1793, the knights of Malta 
gave up that iſland to the French 


under Bonaparte, on his way to Egypt. 
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IN a former Number we preſented to 
1 the public a portrait of this excel- 
lent er, little thinking we ſhould 
fo ſoon have the painful office of record - 
| "RG 08 GE, See p. 285. pO 


ike Epaminondas, like Wolfe, he 
died of the wounds received in a hard- 
fought battle, in which he was com- 
'mander in chief, and was victorious. 
To his country the loſs of ſuch a man, 


at ſuch a time, is ineſtimable. For 
himſelf it might have been ſomewhat 
happier if the victory had been finally 
deciſive of the fate of Egypt more 


glorious it could ſcarcely in any cir- 


cumſtances have been. It has crown- 
ed one of the moſt honourable military 
lives which hiſtory ſhall ever comme 


morate for the emulation of future 


times. 8 | 
His deſcent was from an old, though 
not opulent, Scotriſh\ family, of the 
county of Stirling. He was born about 
the year 1738. On the 23d of May, 
1756, he obtained a cornetcy in the 2d 
dragoons guards. He roſe, on the 24th 
of April, 1762, to the rank of a cap- 
tain in the 3d regiment cf horſe. Aſ- 
cending through the intermediate gra- 
dations of rank, he was appointed, W | 
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the 3d of November, 178r, to the co- 

lonelcy of the 103d_infaniry, On the 

28th of September, 1787, he was pro- 

moted to the rank of major-gencral. 

On the 5th of November, 1795, he ob- 

tained the command of the qrh regi- 

ment of dragoons. 

Having been nearly forty years in 
the army, having ſerved with honour 
in two wars, and being eſteemed one 
of the ableſt, cooleſt, and moſt intre- 
pid, oficers in the whole Britith forces, 

e was employed on the continent, 
under the Duke of York, in the com- 
mencement of the preſent war. In 
the action on the heights of Catcau he 
commanded the advanced guard. At 
Nimeguen he was wounded, He con- 
ducted the march of the guards from 
Deventer to Oldenſaul, in the retreat 
of the Britiſh out of Holland, in the 
winter of 1794-5. TE 

In Auguſt, 1795, he was appointed 
to ſucceed Sir Charles Grey, as com- 
wander in chief of the Britith forces 
In the Weſt Indies. On the 24th of 
March, 1796, Grenada was ſuddenly 
atracked and taken by a detachment of 
the army under his orders. He after- 
wards obtained poſſeſſion of the ſettle- 

ments of Demarara and Ifſequibo, in 
South America, St Lucia was next 

taken by more difficult exertions, in 
_ which the ability of this eminent com- 
mander was fignally diſplayed. St. 
Vincent's was, by the middle of June, 
added to the Britiſh conqueſts. Trini- 
| ram February 1797, ſhared the ſame 
„ | | AE 
He returned the ſame year to Eu- 
rope. He was, in reward for fuch im- 
portant ſervices, inveſted with the red 
ribbon, appointed tothe command ef the 
regiment of the Scots greys, intruſted 
with the government of the Iſle of 
Wight, Fort George, and Fort Au— 
guſtus, and raiſed to the rank of licu- 
tenant- general. | 

He held, for a time, the chief com- 
mang of the forces in Ireland. In that 
command he laboured to maintain the 
diſcipline of the army, to ſuppreſs the 
riſing rebellion, and to protect the peo- 
ple from military oppreſſion, with a 
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E name Caribbees is of the ſame 
import as Canibals; a character 
ſtamped both upon the theſe iſlands 
Vol. VIII. No. 115. 


care worthy alike of the great general 


ſtateſinan. | 
called to the chick command of the 


diſtinguiſhed appointment gave uni- 


Holland was reſolved upon, Sir Ralph 


deſtined ſcene of action. 
the firſt dilpoſitions, the attacks, and 


and direct the battle, and were over. 


then in the act of ſtruggling with Ge- 
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and rhe enlightened and the beneficent_ 
From that ſtation he was 


forces in Scotland. His conduct in this 


vertal ſatisfastio n. 
When the great enterpriſe againſt 


Abercromby was called again to com- 
mand, under the Duke of Vork. His 
country applauded the choice, when he 
was ſent with an army to diſpoſſeſs rhe 
French of Egypt. His experience in 
Holland and Flanders, and in the cli- 
mate of the Weſt-Indies, peculiarly - 
fitted him for this new command. He 
accompliſhed ſome of the firſt duties of 


a general, in carrying his army in 


health, in ſpirits, and with the requi- 
ſite intelligence and ſupplies, to the 
The landing, 


the courage oppoſed to attack, the 
ſpirit with which his army appears to 
hzve been by conlidence in their leader 
inſpired, demonſtrate that all the beſt 
qualities of one of the greateſt of com- 


manders were in Sir Ralph Abercromby 

_ united—that they were ail ſummoned | 
forth into activity, in the atchievements 
amid which he fell. 


lis private character was modeſt, 
diſintereſted, upright, unſtained by any 
negligent or licentious vice. He was 
a good ſon, brother, father, huſband, 
and friend, as well as an able and he- 
roic general. N | 

Sir Ralph Abercromby, it is ſaid, in 


\ 


the action of the 21ſt of March, killed 
with his own hand the French General 


Rioze. The enemy's cavalry had pe- 
netrated to the ſpot where the Britiſh 
commander had taken poſt to obſerve 


powering our party, when Sir Sidney 


Smith, with a diviſion of ſeamen, ar- 


rived ro their ſuccour. Sir Ralph was 
neral Rioze for his ſword, which wreſt- 
ing from him, he plunged it in his bo- 
ſom, and immediately after, in ac- 
knowledgment of the aſſiſtance of Sir 
Sidney, preſented it to him. 
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and part of the continent, by the firſt 
diſcoverers, to give a better ſanction to 
their poſſeſſing them: for upon the 

— 0 ſtricteſt 
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ſtricteſt enquiry, there is no ſatisfacto- 
ry proof that there ever was a nation 
of man- eaters, either here or any where 
elſe on the continent of America. 
The climate in all the Weſt- India 
ilands is nearly the ſame, allowing for 


ſeveral ſituations and qualities of the 
lands themſelyes produce. As they lie 
within the tropic, and ihe ſun goes over 
their heads, paſſing beyond them to the 
north, and never retires further from 
any of them than about thirty degrees 
ſouth, they are continually ſubjected to 
an extreme heat, which would be 1n- 
tolerable if the trade wind, rifing gra- 


and refreth the air in ſuch a manner as 
to enable them to attend their occupa- 
tions even under the meridian ſun. On 
the other hand, as the night advances, 
a breeze begins to be perceived, which 
blows ſmartly from the land, as if it 
were from its centre, towards the ſea, 
to all points of the compaſs at once. By 
the ſame remarkable providence in the 
diſpoſing of things it is, that when the 
fun has made a progreſs towards the tro- 
Pic of cancer, and becomes in a man- 
ner vertical. he draws after him ſuch a 
_ vaſt body of clouds as ſhields them from 
his direct beams, which, diſſolving into 
Wh. Fain, cool the air, and refreth the coun- 
155 try grown arid with the long drought, 


| Fans of January to the latter end of 


are by no means the ſame they are 
with us; our heavieſt rains are but 
dews compared to them, which are ra- 
ther floods poured from the clouds with 
a prodigious impetuoſity; the rivers 
riſe in a moment, new rivers and lakes 


Met low country is under the water. Hence 
43 it is that the rivers, which have their 


1 ſources within the tropics, ſwell and 
| 11 overflow their banks at certain ſeaſons: 
and fo miſtaken were the antients in 
1 their idea of tlie torrid zone, which they 
The imagined to be dried up and ſcorched 
1 with a continual fervent heat, and for 
dat reaſon unignhabitable ; that on the 
70 contrary ſome of the largeſt rivers in 


the world have their courſe within its 
limits, and moiſture is particularly one 
of the greateſt inconveniencies attend- 


thoſe accidental differences which the 


dually as the ſun gathers ſtrength, did 
not blow in upon them from the ſea, 


which commonly holds from the be- 


ay. The rains in the Weſt- Indies 


are formed, and, in a ſhort time, all the 
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ing the climate, in ſeveral] places. Phe 
rains make the only diſtinction of ſea- 
ſons in the Weſt- Indies; the trees are 
reen the whole year round. They 
* little cold, froſts, or ſnows, and but 
ſeldon hait; the ſtorms of which are 
however very violent when they hap- 
pen, and the hail-ſtones very great and 
heavy; ſo that moiſture, equally with, 
perhaps more than heat, contributes to 
make this climate unfriendly to an Eu- 
ropean conſtitution. It is in the rainy 
ſeaſon, chiefly in the month of Auguſt, 
more rarely in July and September, that 
the hurricanes prevail; the moſt ter- 
rible calamity to which they are ſub- 
je& from the climate. This deſtroys at 
a ſtroke the labours of many years, and 
Jays proſtrate the moſt exalted hopes of 
the planter; and frequently, juſt at the 
very moment when he thinks himſelf 
out of the reach of fortune, a ſudden 
and violent ſtorm of wind, thunder, and 
lightning, rain, &c. attended with a fu- 
rious ſwelling of the ſeas, and ſometimes 
withan earthquake, in ſhort, with every 
dreadful circumſtance which the ele- 
ments can aſſemble that is terrible and 
deſtructive, deſtroys, with unrelenting 
fury, all his ſchemes. Firſt they ſee, as 
the prelude to the enſuing havoc, whole 
fields of ſugar canes whirled into the air, 
and ſcattered over the face of the coun- 
try; the ſtrongeſt trees of the foreſt are 
torn up by the roots, and driven about 
like ſtubble; their windmills are ſwept _ 
away in a moment; their works, the 
fixtures, the ponderous copper boilers, 
and ſtills of ſeveral hundred weight, are 
wrenched from the ground, and batter- 
ed to picces ; their houſes are no pro- 
tect ion; their roofs are torn off at one 
blaſt, whilſt the rain, which in an hour 


riſes five feet, ruſhes in upon them with 


irrefiſtible violence. | 
There are figns which the Indians 
of theſe iflands taught our planters, 
whence they can prognoſticate the ap- 
proach of an hurricane. The hurricane 


comes on either in the quarters or at the 
full change of the moon: if it comes at 


the full, when you are at the change 
obſerve theſe ſigns: that day you will 
ſee the ſky very turbulent, the ſun more 
red than at other times, a dead calm, 
and the hills clear of all thoſe miſts 
which uſually cover them; there is 
heard in the clefts of the earth and — 
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the wells a hollow rumbling ſound, like 
* ruſhing of a great wind. At night, 
the ſtars ſeem much larger than uſual, 
and ſurrounded with a ſort of burs. 
The north-weſt ſk y has a black and me- 
nacing aſpect; the ſea emits a ſtrong 
[mell, and ves into vaſt waves, often 
without any wind; the wind itſelf now 
for ſak es its uſual ſteady eaſterly cur- 
rent, and ſhifts about to the weſt; from 
whence it often blows violently, with 


intermiſſions, for about two hours to- 


gether. You have the fame ſigns at the 
ful} of the moon, which is alſo ſurround- 
ed with a large bur ; and ſometimes the 
fun has the ſame appearance. ko 
The grand ſtaple commodity of the 
Weſt-Indies is ſugar. This commodity 
was not known to the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, though jt was made in China at 
ſeveral times, from whom we had the 
firſt knowledge of it; but the Portu- 
gueſe were the firſt who cultivatedit in 
America, and brought it into requeſt as 


one of the materials of a very univer- 


ſal luxury in Europe. It is not decided 
whether the ſugar cane be a native of 
America, or brought thither from In- 
dia, It grows tothe height and fize of 
eight feet, full of joints, about four or 
five inches aſunder. The colour of the. 
body of the cane is yellowiſh; and the 
top, where it ſhoots into leaves, of a 
vivid green; the coat is pretty hard, and 
within contains a ſpungy ſubſtance full 
of juice; the moſt lively, elegant, and 
leaſt cloying, ſweet in nature; and 
which ſucked raw, proves extremely 
nutritive and wholeſome, | 
They are cultivated in the following 
manner: In the month of Auguſt, that 
is, in the rainy ſeaſon, after the ground 
1s cleared and well hoed, they lay a 
piece of fix or ſeven joints of the cane, 
flat in a channel made on purpoſe from 


it, above half a foot deep; this they co- 


ver with the earth, and fo plant the 
whole field in lines regularly diſpoſed, 
and at proper diſtances. In a ſhort time 
a Foung cane ſhoots out from ever 
joint of the ſtock which was buried un- 
der the ground, and in ten or twelve 
days becomes a tall and vigorous plant 
but it is not till after ſixteen months, 
or thereabouts, that the canes are fit 
to anſwer the purpoſes of the planter, 
though they may remain a few months 
after witho it any great detriment to 


here it remains till the 
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him. But the longer they remain in the 
ground, after they are arrived at matu- 
rity; the leſs juice they afford; though 


the loſs of quantity is, in ſome meaſure, 


compenſated by the richneſs of the juice. 
That no time may be loſt, they gene- 
rally divide their cane-grounds into 
three parts: one conſiſts of ſtandin 

canes, and to be cut that ſeaſon ; the 
ſecond of new planted canes ; and the 
third of fallow land, ready to receive a 


freſh ſupply. In ſome places they make 


ſecond and third cuttings from the ſame 
root. 
leaves which grow upon the joints, 
make very good provender for their 
cattle, and the refiife of the cane, after 
grinding, ſerves tor fire; fo that no 
part of this excellent plant is without 
its uſe. | 

The canes, when cut, are carried in 
bundles to the mill, which is now com- 
monly moved by the wind. It conſiſts 


of three large cylinders or rollers, plated 


with iron, placed perpendicularly, and 
cogged in ſuch a manner, as to be all 
moved by the middle-roller. Between 
theſe the canes are bruiſed to pieces, and 


the juice runs through a hole into a var, 


placed under the rollers to receive it; 
from .whence it is carried through a 
pipe into a reſervoir, but not fuffered 
to continue there long, leſt it ferment, 
and turn ſour, It is therefore convey- 


ed through pipes into the boiling-houſe, 


where it is received by a large cauldron : 
cum, which 
continually ariſes, is taken off; when it 


is paſſed ſucceſſively into five or fix 


more boilers, gradually diminiſhing in 
ſize, and treated in the ſame manner. 
In the laſt of theſe boilers it requires a 


very thick clammy conſiſtence ; but 


mere boiling is incapable of carrying it 


farther, To advance the operation, they 


pour in a ee quantity of lime. water, 
and immediately the liquor riſes into a 
very violent efferveſcence; but to pre- 
vert it from running over, a bit of but- 
ter, no larger than a nut, is tnrown in; 


upon whieh the fury of the efferveſcence 


immediately ſubſides. It is now taken 
out, aud placed in a cooler, where it 
dries, granulates, and becomes fit to be 
put into pots, which is the laſt part of 

the operation. „ 
The pots are conical, open at the 
point, which muſt be conſidered as their 
Q qz baſe ; 


The tops of the canes, and the 
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baſe ; here a ſtrainer is put acroſs. In 
theſe pots, the ſugar purges itſelf of 
its remaining impurity; the melaſſes, 
or treacly part, diſengages itſelf from 
the reſt, precipitates, and runs out of 
the aperture at the bottom; it is now 
in the condition called muſcavado ſu- 
gar, of a yellowiſh brown colour, and 
thus it is generally put into the hogſ- 
head and ſhipped off. 

But, when they have a mind to re- 
fine it, they cover the pots with a white 


clay, diluted with water, like that for. 


tobacco-pipes: this penetrates the ſu- 


gar, unites with the melaſſes, and runs 


off with them, leaving the ſugar of a 
whitiſh colour, whiteſt at top: this is 


called clayed ſugar. The operation is 


ſometimes repeated once or twice, and 
the ſugar, every time diminiſhing in 
quantity, gains conſiderably in value, 
but is ſtill called clayed fugar. Farther 


than this they do not go in the planta- 


tions, becauſe a heavy duty is laid on 
all ſugars refined. | | 
Of the melaſſes rum is made, as other 
ſpirits are diſtilled; from the ſcummings 
of the ſugar, a keener ſpirit is procured, 
If things are well managed, the rum 


and melaſſes pay the charges of the plan- 


tation, and the ſugars are clear gain. 
However, the expences of a plantation 
are very great, and the profits ſeem- 


ingly precarious, for the articles of the 


-wind-mills, boiling, cooling, and diſtill- 
Ing houſes, the purchaſe of ſlaves, cat- 
tle, &c. for the buſineſs, will not per- 
mit a man to begin a plantation of ſu- 
gar with leſs than a capital of 10,000l. 


Tf he is attentive-to his overſeers him 


ſelf, no life can be more laborious and 
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TEAN LAMBERT TALLIEN 


was the ſon of the porter of a 


French nobleman, who, being attached 
to his ſervant, beſtowed on his ſon a 


better education than he could other- 
wiſe have received, and than the ſitua- 
tion of his father would have entitled 
him to. 


clerk in the commercial and finance 
office, and then a copying clerk to the 
Deputy Brofterct, in the conſtituent 
aſſfembly. He was next emploved in 
the office of the Moniieur. Although 


He became firſt the bailiff of 
the Marquis de Bercy, afterwards a 


or TALLIEN. 4 


unhealthy ; day and night he muſt at- 
tend, notwithſtanding the heats of the 
climate, and the number of furnaces, 
Beſides the accidental loſſes by hurri— 
canes, &c. and when the ſugars are in 
the caſk, he hazards the rilks of the 
merchant, and ſhips his produce at his 
own venture, and yet great eſtates are 
no where made ſo Gon as in the Weſt⸗ 
Indies. On a parity, the produce of a 
few gocd feaſons will overbalance the 
ill etects of the worfe, as his produce 
has a ready fale. The overſcer is al- 
lowed two hundred and fifty pounds a 
year in a large p'antation, with over 
ſeers under him, one for about thirty 
negroes; they have alſo ſurgeons to 
take care of the ſick employed in the 
work. The negroes in the plantations 
are ſubſiſted at a very eaſy rate; a 
ſmall portion of land is allotted to them, 
with two days in the week, Saturday 
and Sunday, allowed them to till it, 
Some are fubſilted in this manner, but 


- others feed their negroes themſelves, 


with a certain portion of Indian corn, 
ſalt herring, or a finall quantity of ſalt 
pork or bacon, The reſt of the charge 
conſiſts in a cap, ſhirt, breeches, ſtock - 
ings and thoes, the whole not exceeding 
forty ſhillings per year. STS 

To particulariſe the commoditics 
proper for the Weſt-India market, 
would be to enumerare all the neceſſa- 
ries, conveniences, and luxuries of life; 
their commodities have been already 
mentioned. Traders there make a very 
large profit upon all they ſell; and 
handicrafts, as carpenters, bricklayers, 
&c. get good encouragement. 


or TALLIEN, 


then but young, (1791,) he determin- 
ed to ſet up for himſelf, and began a 
Journal entitled L' Ami des Citoyens, 
which was not very ſucceſsful, To the 
labour of a daily journal, he joined, 
« by way of diverſion,” a weekly pa- 
per, and the reſt of his time he filled 


up with pronouncing civie harangues 


on the conſtitution. Such zeal was not 
likely to pals without reward, where 
the populace had to award the palm. 
He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the ſeftions, 
and appeared on the Sth of June, 1792, 
in the afſemb!y at the head of a depu- 
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tation who came to denounce the de- 
partment which had ſuſpended Petion 
on account of the diſturbance on the 
2 1ſt June, and to require his inſtalla- 
tion in office. At the time of the 10th 
of Auguſt, he was appointed ſecretary 
general of the commune, and from that 
time began to play a conſiderable part. 
On the ziſt of the ſame month, he ap- 
peared again at the bar of the legiſla- 
ture, in order to ſolicit the repeal of a 
decree which put an end to the provi- 
ſional municipality; and on the 3d of 
September he again came forward 
there, with the infamous Truchon, in 
order to preſent a report on the mal- 
{acres in the priſons. He aſſerted, that 
the commune had done all in its power 
to prevent the aſſaſſinations, but, with 
a grace peculiar to himſelf, he ventured 
to ſhew the legiſlators in what manner 
the people were exerciſing their juſtice, 
That he was not innocent of thoſe 
crimes may be inferred from many au- 
thentic documents ; the ſpeech which 
he delivered on the 3d, wien he aſfert- 
ed, that the maſſacres were at an end, 
While they were ſtill continued at the 
Bicetre on the evening of the 4th, and 
at La Force on the 7th of September; 


an order ſigned by him on the zoth of 


Auguſt, jointly with Hugum and Ma- 
hee, for the impriſonment of thoſe who 
were afterwards made victims; a pla- 
card, ſigned jointly with the ſame men, 
which began Aux Armes. Au Armes, 

Citoyens] which was the fignal for 
bloodſhed, &c. The friends of Tallien 

have juſtified him againſt this accuſa- 

tion, by ſtating, that though he was 
preſent at all the conferences in which 
theſe events were planned, with Bil- 
laud, Robeſpierre, Danton, and others, 


he ſtill ſhewed a degree of repugnance 


to theſe atrocious meaſures. 


As the reward of this ſanguinary 


merit, he was, in the courſe of the ſame 


month, (Sept. 1792,) elected a deputy. 


to the national convention, for the de- 


partment of the Seine and Oiſe; and, 


in that aſſembly, he was continually at 


the bar in order to defend the terroriſts, 


and to denounce their enemies. When 


the trial of Louis XVI. was begun, he. 


ſhewed himſelf one of his moſt indefa- 
tigable enemies, and ſuffered no oppor- 
tunity to eſcape of abuſing him. On 


4 


the 11th, 13th, and 15th, of December, 
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he was ſtrenuous in prefling for ſen- 


tence, againſt that prince, oppoſing the 
granting of counſel to him, and pre- 
venting him, even as far as it was in his 
powers from. communicating with his 
amily: he, of courſe, voted for his death. 
During the year 1793, and the be- 
ginning of 1794, his conduct was re- 
markable for nothing but its violence, 
of which Bourdeaux was, unhappily for 
it, a conſiderable theatre. | 
conjunQion with his colleagues, Bau- 
dot and Y ſabeau, he purſued his work 
of devaſtation, which was ſtopped only 
by a ftronger paſſion, that of love, for 
his preſent wife, Madame de Fontenai, 


the daughter of the Spaniard Gabarrus, | 


who was then a priſoner in Bourdeaux. 
From the time of his attachment to her 


he became another man, and lamen- 


tations were ſucceeded by revelry in 
Bourdeaux. The military and revolu- 
tionary committees of Bourdeaux were 
ſuppreſſed by him, as oppreſſive to the 


citizens; and his conduct became ſo 


alarmingly mild, that the committee of 
public ſafety ſent an inſpector to over- 
look his conduct, which they ſeverely 
cenſured, Tallien, greatly diſſatisfied, 


returned to Paris, and the perſecutions 
which his fair one, to whom he was not 


married until after the gth Thermi- 
dor, ſuffered, gave riſe to that hatred 
which he ever afterwards bore to Ro- 
beſpierre and his tools. His oppoſition 


to that tyrant was ſtrenuous from that 
period, and it was formidable to him 


ſrom the determined character of Tal- 
lien, and from the influence which he 
acquired after his return from Bour- 
deaux. As early as the 2 1ſt of March, 
1791, he was introduced with acrimony 


by Robeſpierre, in a ſpeech which he 


then deliyered againſt the partizans of 
Hebert; but he neither reſented this, 
nor a ſubſequent attack made on him 
on the 11th of June, when Robeſpierre 
treated him with ſtill greater haxterr. 
The certainty of his danger rather than 
any principle of humanity—for what 
principle could be ſuppoſed to exiſt in 
the man who had in the jacobin club 
defended Jourdan, commonly called 


Coupes Tete—induced Tallien to join 


the Thermidorian faction, and on the 
gth Thermidor (the 27th July) the 
victory declared in their favour. _ 


There, in 
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pierre, Tallien became a ſtill more pro- 
minent character. His conduct towards 
that tyrant did not, however, exempt 
bim from the reproach of having been 
guilty of thofe crimes of which he ac- 
euſed others. On the 22d of October, 
and on the 14th of November; 1794, 
Cambon attacked him with the greateſt 
atrimony, as having been guilty of ter- 
roriſm, and as the 
Nor was this the only accufation under 
which he laboured, for, while one party 
a ccuſed him of terroriſin; the other aſ- 

ferted that he was a royaliſt. His va- 
huable life too was endangered, or at 


Mercier, aſſerts, that the attempt was 
his own fabrication, to revive his droop- 
mg poputarity by a piſtol ſhor, fired at 
him by a man who had ſecreted himſelf 

for that purpoſe, Certain it is, that the 
1338 ruffian eſcaped, and that Tal- 

en received no injury. 

Amid all the variety of opinions 
which were entertained reſpecting him, 
it ſeems to have been generally agreed 

that it was his wiſh to overthrow the 
conſtitution of 1795, in order to obtain 


tucceed it. | 


with the moſt extenſive powers to the 
armies on the coaſt of Brittany, and was 
with Hoche when that general defeated 
the royaliſts who had diſembarked at 
- egy On his return to the aſ- 
embly, he made a report on the affair, 
which contained at once the moſt abſurd 
accuſat ions, and, at the ſame time, many 
truths. Tracing him through every 
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WE month of the revolution, we find him 
ms in. Auguſt and September declaiming 
16 5 againſt the royaliſts, calling the atten- 


tion of the government to the dangers 
of the country, and loudly inveighing 


journaliſts, as the diſturbers of public 
| tranquillity. On the 22d of October, 
Tbibaudeau denodnced him in a long 
harangue, as one who oppoſed the ex- 


terroriſt, enriched by the revolution, at 
another as a conſpirator, and the tool of 
the Bour bons, he concluded by accuſing 
him of attempting to prolong the du- 

ration of the national convention. Tal- 


* 
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atron of banditti. 


leaſt appeared ſo to be, for his colleague, 


e power in that Which was to 


He was, in the courſe of July, ſent 


againſt ſeveral miniſters, deputies, and 


ecution of the conſtitution, and after 
having deſcribed him as at one time a 


len was, however, fuccetsful in repell- 


or TALLIEN. 

ing this charge. Elected a member of 
the council of five hundred, he ſhewed 
himſelf, more than ever, averſe to mo- 
deration. He aſcended the tribune at 
one time to maintain the unlimited li- 
berty of the preſs; at another, to call 


for meaſures of rigour againſt the rela- 


tions of the emigrants, and to denounce 
the intrigues of moderes, of royaliſts, 
and of rhe agents of England, His 
Engliſh friends, we truſt, for the credit 
of their patrotifm; are ignorant, that on 
all nor? nom has Tallien ſhewed him- 
ſelf particularly hoſtile to their coun- 
trymen, and while at Bourdeaux, he 
was the cauſe of the impriſonment of 
all the Engliſh, during eleven months; 
nor was it owing to any want of exer- 
tion on his part, that they eſcaped with 
their lives. His denunciations in the 
council were, however, attended with 
little effect: he had loſt his credit, and 


was driven from the tribune with hiſſes. 


In 1797, it was the fingular lot of this 
man to have to defend himſelf againſt 
the charge of being the accomplice 


of Laville Heurnois, and of having, in 


1792, been one of the moſt ſanguinary 
jacobins. He was even ſuſpected by 
many, and accuſed by Carnot, of having 
taken part in the factions of the Or- 
leaniſts. The revolution of the 18th 


Fructidor, at length, however, put an 


end to the power of his enemies, and 
he began to entertain hopes of again 
being poſſeſſed of political influence, 
In this he' was diſappointed, and upon 
his ceaſing to be a member of the coun- 
cil, in 1798, he embarked for Egypt, 
diſgufted with the contempt with which 
he was treated by his wife, and with the 
politics of a revolution, in which, with 
little ſucceſs, he had run all riſks. Ma- 


dame de Fontenai, young, beautiful, 


and full of ſpirit, the idol of the Pariſian 
men, and the model of the females, had 


conſented to a divorce, and to a marriage 


with Tallien, only to ſave her head. 
From the moment he became her huſ- 
band ſhe treated him as her ſlave, and 

M. Gabarrus was not more courteous 
towards his ſon-in-law. fo, 
Such is the narrative of the conduct 
of Tallien. Whether, in the language 
of Faiflaff, he has © endangered his 
foul gratis,” is the only queſtion. Ac- 
cording to ſome acc unts he is a rich 
man; it is certain at leaſt, that his 1 | 
8 „ ent 
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fent ſituation is relatively much better or with the ſalary of 800 livres per 
than he could have expected, when annum, which was paid him as the 
compared with the 40,090 livres which compenſation for his labours in the 
he received as the fortune of his wife, Moniteur. 1 


V the treaty of Campo Formio, in 
1797, the city of Venice became 
the property of the Emperor of Ger- 
many; and it is now reckoned the ca- 
pital of Maritime Auſtria, Its arifto- 
cratic-republican government has been 
ſuperfeded by a kingly regimen, 6milar 
to other Auſtrian provinces. A few 
anecdotes, therefore, of Venice as t 
was may not be unacceptable to the 
reader, | ES 
No government was ever more punc- 
tual, and impartial, than that of Venice, 
in the execution of their laws. 


and very exiſtence, of the ſtate. For 
this, all reſpect for individuals, ail pri- 
vate conſiderations whatever, and every 
compunctious feeling of the heart, was 
ſacrificed. To execute law with all the 
rigour of juſtice, was confidered as the 
chief virtue of a judge; ang, as there 
are caſes in which the ſterneſt may re- 


lent, the Venetian government tock 


care to appoint certain magiſtrates, 


whoſe ſole buſineſs was to {ce that others 


perform their duty upon all occafions. 
All this is very fine in the abſtraet, 
but we often ſind it deteſtabie in the ap- 
plication. 8 


In the vear 1400, while Antonio 


Venier was doge, his ſon having com- 
mitted an offence which evidently 
ſprung from mere youthful levity, and 
nothing worſe, was condemned jn a fine 


of one hundred ducats, and to be im- 


riſoned for a certain time. | 
' While the young man was in priſon, 
he fell fick, and petitioned to be re- 


moved to a purer air. The doge reject- 
ed the petition ; declaring, that the 


ſentence muſt be executed literally ; 
and that his ſon muſt take the fortune 
of others in the feme predicament. 
The youth was much beloved, and 
many applications were made, that the 
ſentence might be ſoftened, on account 
of the danger which threatened him. 
The father was inexorable, and the ſon 
died in priſon. Of whatever refined 
ſubſtance this man's heart may have 


This 
was thought eſſential to the well-being, 
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been compoſed, I am better pleaſed that 
mine is made of the common materials. 

Carlo Zeno was accuſed, by the coun- 
eil of ten, of having received a ſum of 
money from Francis Carraro, ſon of the 
Seignior of Padua, contrary to an ex- 
preſs law, which forbids all ſubjects of 
Venice, on any pretext whatever, ac- 
coping any ſalary, penſion, or gratifi- 


cation from a foreign prince or ſtate, 


This acęuſation was grounded on a pa- 


per found among Carraro's accounts, 


when Padua was taken by the Vene 
tians. In this paper was an article of 
four hundred ducars paid to Carlo Zeno, 
who declared, in his defence, that while 


he was, by the ſenate's permifſion, go- 
vernor of the Milaneſe, he had viſited 


Carrarc, they a priſoner in the caſtle of 


Aſti; and finding him in want of com- 


mon neceſſaries, he had advanced to 
him the ſum in queſtion; and that this 
Prince, having been liberated ſome ſhort 


time after, had, on his return to Padua, 


repaid the money. - | 
Zeno was a man of acknowledged can- 


dour, and of the higheſt reputation; he 


had commanded the fleets and armies of 
the ſtate with the moſt brilliant ſuc. 
ceſs; yet neither this, nor any other 


_ conſideration, prevailed on the court to 


depart from their uſual ſeverity, They 
owned that, from Zeno's uſual integri- 
ty, there was no reaſon to doubt the 
truth of his declaration; but the afſer. 
tions of an accuſed perſon were not ſuf- 
ficient to efface rhe force of the pre- 
ſumptive circumſtances which appear. 
ed againſt him, His declaration might 
be convincing to thoſe who knew him 
intimately, but was not legal evidence 
of his innocence; and they adhered to __ 
a diſtinguiſhing maxim of this court, 
that it is of more importance to the 


ſtate, to intimidate every one from even 


the appearance of ſuch a crime, than to 
allow a perſon, againſt whom a pre- 
ſumption of guilt remained, to eſcape, 
however innocent he might be. This 
man, who had rendered the moſt eſſen- 


tial ſervices to the republic, and had 


gained 
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gained many victories, was condemned 
ro be removed from all his offices, and. 
to be impriſoned for two. years. 
Hut the moſt affecting inftance of the 
.odrous inflexibility of Venetian courts, 
appears in the caſe of Foſcari, fon to the. 
doge of that name. 

his young man had, by fome im- 


prudences, given offence to the ſenate, 


and was, by their orders, confined at 
Treviſo, When Almor Donato, one of 
the counglT of ten, was aſſaſſinated, on 
the sti of November, 1750, as he en- 
ed his own houſe. | 

A reward, in ready money, with par- 
don for this, or any other crime, and a 
penſion of two hundred ducats, rever- 
tible to children, was promiſed to any 
perſon who would diſcover the plan- 


ner, or perpetrator, of this crime. No 


fuch diſcovery was made, fie 
One of young Folcari's footmen, 
named Oliver, had been obſerved loite: - 


ing near Donato's houſe, on the even- 


ing of the murder; he fled from Ve- 
nice next morning. Theſe, with other 
ecireumſtances of leſs importance, creat- 
ed a ſtrong ſuſpicion that Foſcari had 
engaged this man to commit the mur- 
hs: | 
Oliver was taken, brought to Venice, 
put to the torture, and confeſſed no- 
thing ; yet the council of ten being 
prepoſſeſſed with an opinion of their 
guilt, and imagining that the maſter 
would have leſs reſolution, uſed him in 
the ſame cruel manner. The unhappy 
young man, in the midſt of his agony 
continued to aſſert, that he knew no- 
thing of the aſſaſſination. This con- 
vinced the court of bis firmneſs but not 
of his innocence ; yet, as there was no 
tegal proof of his guilt, they could not 
fentence him to 75 He was con- 
demned to paſs rhe reſt of his life in 
baniſhment, at Canca, in the iſland of 
Candi. No 8 
This unfortunate youth bore his exile 
vith more impatience than he had done 
the rack; he often wrote to his relations 
and friends, praying them to intercede 
in his behalf, that the term of his ba- 
niſhment might be abridged, and that 
he might be permitted to return to his 
family before he died. All his appli- 
cations were fruitleſs; thoſe to whom 
he addreſſed himſelf had never inter- 
fered in his favour, for fear. of giving 
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offence to the obdurate council, or had 
interfered in vain. 'S K's 
After languiſhing five years in exile, 
having loft all hope of return, through 
the interpoſition of his own family, or 
countrymen, in a fit of deſpair, he ad- 
dreſſed the Duke of Milan, putting him 
in mind of the ſervices which the doge, 
his father, had rendered him, and beg- 
ging that he would uſe his powerful in- 
fluence with the ſtate of Venice, that 
his ſentence might be recalled. He en- 
truſted his letter to a merchant, going 
from Canea to Venice, who promiled to 
take the firſt opportunity of ſending it 
from thence to the duke; inſtead of 
which, this wretch, as ſoon as he arrived 
at the city of Venice, delivered it to th 
chiefs of the council of ten. 
This conduct of young Foſcari ap- 
zared criminal in the eyes of thoſe 
Judges, for, by the laws of the republic, 
all its ſubjects were exprelsly forbid 
claiming the protection of foreign 
princes, in any thing which relates to 
the government of Venice. | 
Foſcari was therefore ordered to be 
brought from Candia, and ſhut up in 


the ſtate-priſon. There the chiefs of the 


council of ten ordered him once more 
to be put to the torture, to draw from 
him the motives which determined him 
to apply to the Duke of Milan. Such 
an exertion of law 1s, indeed, the moſt 
ſtrange injuſtice. 55 
The miſerable youth declared to the 
council, that he had wrote the letter, in 
the full perſuaſion that the merchant, 
whoſe character he knew, would betray 
him, and deliver it to them: the con- 
ſequence of which, he foreſaw, would 
be his being ordered back a priſoner to 
Venice, the only means he had in his 
power of ſeeing his parents and his 
triends; a pleaſure for which he had 
languiſhed, with unſurmountable de— 
fire, for ſome time, and which he was 
willing to purchaſe at the expence of 
any danger or "meh | | 
The judges, little affected with this 
generous inſtance of filial piety, ordain- 
ed that the unhappy young man ſhould 
be carried back to Candi, and there be 
impriſoned for a year, and remain ba- 
niſhed to, that ifland for life; with this 
condition, that if he ſhould make any 
more application to foreign powers, his 
impriſonment ſhould be perpetual, As 
| re 
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the fame time they gave permiſſion, 


that the doge and his lady might viat 


their unfortunate ſon. | 
The doge was, at this time, very old; 
he had been in poſſeſſion of the office 
above thirty years. T hoſe wretched pa- 
rents had an interview with their fon 
in one of the apartments of the palace; 
they embraced him with all the tender- 


neſs which his misfortunes and his fi- 


lial affection deſerved. The father ex- 
horted him to bear his hard fate with 
firmneſs. The ſon protelied, in the 
moſt moving terms, that this was not in 
his power; that however ethers could 
ſupport the diſmal lonelineſs of a pri- 
ſon, he could not; that his heart was 
formed for friendthip, and the recipro- 
cal endearments of ſocial life; without 
which his ſoul ſunk into dejection worſe 
than death, from which alone he ſhould 


look for relief, if he ſhould again be 


confined to the horrors of a priſon ; and 


melting into tears, he ſunk at his fa- 


ther's feet, imploring him to take com- 
paſſion on a ſon who had ever loved him 
with the moſt dutiful affection, and who 
was perfectly innocent of the crime of 
which he was accuſed : he conjured him 
by every bond of nature and religion, 
by the bowels of a father, and the mer- 
cy of a Redeemer, to uſe his influence 
with the council to mitigate their ſen- 
tence, that he might be ſaved from the 
moſt cruel of all deaths, that of expir- 


ing under the ſlow tortures of a broken 


hcart, in a horrible baniſhment from 
every creature he loved, —** Son,” re- 
plied the doge, © ſubmit to the laws of 
your country, and do not aſk of me what 
it is not in my power to obtain.“ | 
Having made this effort, he retired 
ro another apartment; and, unable to 


ſupport any longer the acuteneſs of his 


feelings, he ſunk into a ſtate of inſen- 


bility, in which condition he remained. 


till ſome time after his fon had failed 
POETRY, 
ODE ror TE KING's BIRTH-DAY. 
Buy H. J. Py E, Efq. Poet Laureat. 
C TILL, ſtill muſt war's diſcordant note 
| Uſurp the muſe's votive lay— 
Muſt the ſhrill clarion's brazen throat 
Proclaim our monarch's natal day; 
While the ſtern foc, with haughty brow, 
Frowns on the olive's ſacred Lade 
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on: his return to Cania., Nobody has 
preſumed to deſcribe the anguiſh of the 
wretched mother; thoſe who are en- 
dowed with the moſt exquiſite ſenſibi- 
lity, and who haye experienced diſ- 
treſſes in ſome degree ſimilar, will have 
the juſteſt idea of what it was. 
The accumulated miſery of thoſe un- 
happy parents touched the hearts of. 
ſome of the moſt powerful ſenators, 
who applied with ſo much energy for. 
a complete pardon for young Foſcari, 
that they were on the point of obtain- 
ing it, when a veſſel arrived from Cans - 
dia, with tidings, that the miſerable 
youth kad expired in priſon, a ſhort 
time after his return. 1 
Some years after this, Nicholas 
Erizzo, a noble Venetian, being on us 
death-bed, confeſſed that, bearing a 


* 


violent reſentment againſt the ſenator 


D nato, he had committed the aſlaiti-... 
nation for which the uahappy family 
of Foſcari had ſuffered ſo much. 

At this rime the ſorrows of the doge 
were at an end, he had exiſted only a 
few months after che death of his ſon. 
His life had been pr longed till he be- 
held his fon perſecuted to death for an 
infamous crime; but not till he ſhould. 
{ec this foul ſtain waſhed from his fa- 
mily, and thc innocence of his beloved 
{on made manifeſt to the world. 

The ways of Heaven never appeared 
more dark and intricate, than in the in- 
cidents and cataſtrophe of this mourn- 
ful ſtory. To reconcile the permiſfion 
of ſuch events to our ideas of infinite 
power and goodneſs, however difficult, 
is a natural attempt in the human mind, 
and has exerciſed the ingenuity of phi- 
loſophers in all ages; while, in the eyes 
of chriſtians, thoſe ſeeming perplexities 
afford an additional proof that there will 
be a future ſtate, in which the ways of 
God to man will be fully juſtified, 


NEWS, Se. 


Throws from his land the proffer'd gift of 
| peace, 1 0 e 
Nor bids the raging ſtorm of deſolation 
ceaſe! e 

O Britain! not from abje@ fear, | 
Or pale miſtruſt, or weaken'd power, 
Springs in thy breaſt the vow ſincere | 
Which woes fair Concord's lenient 


hour j— | 
Rr  Uncheck'd 
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Uncheck' d by threats of vengeful foes, 

Thy breaſt with warlike ardour glows; 

Thy ſons with unabated force, | 

Right onward keep their daring courſe : 

The chief who from Canopus' falery ſhore, 

The burning meed of conqueſt bore, 

Now thro' the Baltic's freezing ſurge, 

Bids his bold prowstheir way reſiſtleſs urge; 

And, while Britannia's enſign flies 

Aloft in opt hor ſkies, 

Denmark aſtoniſh'd, from her threaten'd 

towers, 

- Yields up the naval boaſt to Albion's hap- 

pier powers, 

And lo! where Philip's mightier ſon 
Bade the fair city's riſing walls proclaim 

To diſtant times their founder's name, 

Freſh trophies by Britannia's legions won: 
When from the vetcran bands of Gallia's 
ſhore, | 
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| ner tore, . 

Which, like a baleful meteor, ſpread 

To fields of death the enfuriate warriors 

led: 

Yet, *mid the deeds of endleſs fame, 

Shall not a tear the dying victim claim? 

No!—O'er his tomb, with guard ian wings 

Hovering, the eternal Pæan glory ſings, 

Chanting with note triumphant to the ſkies, 
His name thro? ages lives, who for his coun- 

try dies. | 


Enough of war !—While Britain ſees 

Before Hygeia's healing hand 

The pallid Dzmon of diſcaſe 

Lead far away her ſickly band; 

While to a nation's fervent prayer 

The arm Omnipotent to ſpare 

Gives her ador'd, her patriot lord 

Again to life, to health reſtor'd, 

To hail that day, to Britain dear, 

Selected from the circling year, 

Which Fame ſhall ever mark the birth 

Of regal duty, and of private worth; 

Strains that affliction forms, that tranſport 

| breathes, | 

The fragrant offerings join that June am- 
 ____ broſial wreaths! : 


5 LOVE ELEGY. | 

H ! what avails that Heav'n encreas'd 
| my ſtore, | „ 

That fortune ſmil'd propitious at my 
birth; | 
"is not to wealth or dignity I ſoar, 

Nor do I covet yow'r to rule on earth, 
Riches and honours yield no laſting bliſs, 
And grandeur ſhields not from an aching 

heart; | | 


miſs, 


And freely from the kope of fame part, 


Their dauntleſs arms the blood-ſain'd ban- | 


: ::-.55: :- *Dfoners. 
The thoughts of pride I from my breaſt diſ- 
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I only aſk that Delia may be kind, 
And yielding liſten to the vows I make: 
That love like mine may captivate her mind, 
And I alone of that fond love partake. 


The ſofteſt paſſion thrills thro” all my veins, 
I deeply ſigh, tho? Delia does not hear; 
The fondeſt heart is doom'd to ſuffer pains, 
Which time itſelf can't render leſs ſevere, 


Could I but kindle in her gen'rous ſoul 
A flame as bright, as laſting as my own, 


No meaner paſſion ſhould our pow'rs con- 


troul, | 
For our employment ſhould be love alone, 


Claſp'd in her arms, what could the fates 


deny | 
To damp the tranſports of my glowing 

__ breaſt? | LR 
The fleeting hours ſhould witneſs as they fly, 
That Delia's love alone would make me 


bleſt. 


In ſome neat cottage, on a rural ſpot, 
Secure from ſultry heat and winter's blaſt, 


Cheerful I'd live, contented with my lot, 


Enjoy each day, and pleas'd review the 
paſt. | 


From the LONDON GAZETTES. 


Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant-ge- 


neral Sir John Hely Hutchinſon, K. B. 

to the Right Hon. Henry Dundas, da- 
ted Camp before Alexandria, April 
- "$0, TOI. 15 SO 


| g'% It is with great pleaſure that I 


am to inform you of the ſucceſs of 
a corps of Turks and Britiſh, under the 
command of Colonel Spencer. They 
were ordered from hence about ten days 


ago, for the purpoſe of forcing the ene- 


my from the town and caſtle of Roſetta, 


which commands the navigation of the 


Nile. This operation has perfectly ſuc- 
ceeded. We are now matters of the 
weſtern branch of that river, and of 
courſe have opened a communication 


with the Delta, from which we ſhall 
derive ail neceſſary ſupplies, as the 


French have ſcarcely any troops there, 


and none capable of making a ſerious 


reſiſtance. 5 
The enemy had about 8oo men at Ro- 
ſetta, when they were attacked. They 


made but a feeble effort to ſuſtain them- 
ſelves, and retired to the right bank of 


the Nile, leaving a few men killed end 
They left a garriſon in the 
fort, againſt which our batteries opened 
on the 16th, and it ſurrendered on the 
19th-inſtant, The conditions are the 
| | ti | ſame 


PY 
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ſame as were granted 
Aboukir. | 
I have many obligations to Colonel 
Spencer, for the zeal, activity, and mi- 
litary talents, which he has diſplayed in 
the conduct of this important ſervice z 
and I beg leave to recommend him as a 


deſerving and moſt excellent officer. 
J. H. HUTCHINSON. 


to the caſtle of 


From Lord Elgin to Lord Hawkeſbury, 


dated Conflaniinople, May q, 1801. 

My Lord, Mr. Morier having re- 
turned from Egypt, have the fatisfac- 
tion of being able to lay before your 
lordſhip a far more particular account 
of the affairs and proceedings in that 
country, than it has hitherto been in 


my power to communicate. Helefr the 


camp before Alexandria on the 22d ult. 
I preſume that Sir Ralph Aber- 


cromby's abſence from the camp, in 


conſequence of his wounds, on the 21ft 
of March, had created a momentary 
ſuſpenſion of our operations; and the 


irreparable loſs occaſioned by his death 
mult alſo neceſſarily have checked the 


proſecution of plans, in the formation 
and execution of which he had always 
borne ſo leading a part. The Captain 
Paſha did not arrive in time to ſee Sir 
Ralph Abercromby ; but it appears that 


General Hutchinſon followed his ex- 
cellency's intention relative to the troops 


on- board the Turkiſh fleet, by employ- 
ing them againſt Roſetta, and accord- 
ingly directed Colonel Spencer, having 
under him a corps of about 800 Britiſh, 
to procced with the Turks to that ex- 
pedition. The town was evacuated 
without reſiftance. Some guns were 
then brought to bear upon the fort St. 
Julien, which commands the entrance 
of the river, The garriſon of 368 men 
ſurrendered on the 19th ult, 
Rahmanich was ſtill in the hands of 
the French. They had fortified it, both 


in a view to ſecure their communica— 


tions from the upper part of the Delta 


and Upper Egypt, from whence they 
received their proviſions. 3 

Under theſe circumſtances, General 
Hutchinſon has very much ſtrengthen- 
ed his poſition between Aboukir and 
Alexandria, not only by a range of 


works in front, but particularly by 


opening the {luices which kept in the 
waters in the lake on their left; and if, 
25 is ſuppoſed, this inundation ſhall ex- 


eaſt of the Lake Mareotis, the com- 
- munication between Alexandria and 


Journey without water, 


ncral Hutchinſon was to transfer his 


under ſtood to have aſſembled 3000 men. 


has been pleaſed to nominate and ap- 


the Order of the Bath. 


be chief juſtice of the court of Com- 
maſter of the rolls. 


adopted the mode of ſending out the 
troops to Egypt moſtly in ſhips of war. 


of the commiſſioners of the tranſport 
board, and whoſe experience and active 


mons. Being aſked if any mode could 


upon military expeditions, conſiltently 


CO Yes, I think there can, by having 
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tend over the whole of the plain to the 


Rahmanich, which is the enemy's near- 
eſt point, will be eight or nine days' 


Having taken theſe meaſures, Ge- 1 


1 — 
11 


9 
— > Su 


- Apr ne. — 


head- quarters to Roſetta on the 23d 
ultimo; to which place he had already 
{cnt forward a ſtrong detachment, a- 
mounting to above 4000 Britiſh, in- 
cluding Colonel Spencer's corps; and 
he was immediately to proceed from 
thence, with nearly an equal number 
of the captain pacha's troops, againſt _ 
Rahmanich, where the French were 
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| ELGIN. 
WHITEHALL, May 30. The king 


point Major-general the Hon. John 
Hely Hutchinſon, to be one of the 
Knights companions of the moſt hon. 


This gazette likewiſe announces 
the appointment of Lord Alvanley, to 


mon Pleas; and Sir W. Grant to be 


[ Government have very judiciouſly 


The advantages attending this method 
of carrying troops are ſo clearly and 
fully detailed by Captain Schank, one 


ſervices attach peculiar weight to his. 
opinion, that we are induced, upon this 
occaſion, to re- ſtate them, as they were 
given in his examination before the ſe- 
lect committee of the houſe of com- 


be deviſed for reducing expence, and 
promoting diſpatch, in the buſineſs of 
tranſporting of men, ſtores, and provi- 
ſions, for the relief of garriſons, or 


with the ſafety of the ſervice, Captain 
Schank made the following reply: 


40 or 50 gun ſhips, fitted up as tranſ- 
ports, Theſe ſhips would carry each 
from 5 to 800 men; from their fize 
they would be equal in ſailing to men 
of war, and a great deal of time would 
be ſaved in their arriving at their place 
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ef deſlination; and in cafe of their 
loſing convoy, they would not only be 
able to gain their deſtination, as ſoon or 
ſooner than the ſhips of war from 
which they are parted, and would run 
leſs riſk of being taken by the enemy, 


their force being equal to any French 


frigate, With regard to expence, were 
thole ſhips manned upon the principle 
of merchant ſhips, aud with the ſame 
number of men per ton, the expence 
weuld be the fame ; but if manned by 


the adm'ralty, the rate of wages would 


be conſiderably leſs, and no more fea- 
men need be on-board than would be 
ſufficient to navigate them, unleſs after- 
wards required to act as ſhips of war, 
T his would be a conſiderable advan- 
tage, as, without any additional ex- 
pence, theſe ſhips might be employed 
on their arrival at their deſtination, as 


mips of war, to cruize againſt the ene- 


my; whereas tranfports, after perform- 
ing the ſervice of carrying troops, muſt, 
during their continuance abroad, or on 


their paſſage home, occaſion a daily ex- 


pence to the public, and ſome ſhips of 
war mult be taken from the principal 
ſervice to convoy thoſe ſhips back again, 


Such an arrangement for the convey- 
ance of traops, for hoſpital, and ſtore- 
| ſhips, would not only be uſeful for the 
preſervation of the health of the troops, 


and ſafety againſt the enemy, but would 


add a great force to the naval defence 


of the country, theſe ſhips being ready 
for any ſervice whatever, with the ad- 
ditional men, to make them fit to act as 
men of war.“ The good ſenſe and 
practical knowledge diſplayed in this 


reply, have had their proper effect, and 


we now ſee, with fathfaftion, the mode 


here recommended by Captain Schank, 
for the tranſporting of troops, &c. very 
generally adopted. | | | 


From Lieulenaut- General Tripge, 
Commander in Chief of his Ma- 
Jefly's Forces in the Leeward and 

Windward Caribbee Iflands, to the 
Secretary of Slate, dated Martinique, 
April 27, 1801. 


Sir, I loſe not a moment in having 
the honour to communicate the infor- 


mation which has been juſt now re- 


ceived, of the iſlands of St. Euſtatius 
and Saba having ſurrendered on the 2 iſt 
- inſtant, to a detachment of the 3d re- 


7 


giment of foot, under the command of 
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Licutenant-Colonel Blunt, and Captain 
Perkins, of his majeſty's ſhip Arab. 
| T. TRIGGE, 
From Rear-admiral Duckworth, Com- 
mander in Chief of his Majefly's 
Ships and Veſſels at the Leeward 
lands, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. da- 
ted Martinique, the 271% of April, 
Sir, On the 16th inſtant the French 
garriſon evacuated the iſland of St. Eu- 
ſtatia, carrying with them field-pieces, 
and as much powder, with other plun- 
der, as their veſſels could ſtow, which 
circumftance having been communi- 
cated to Prefident Thomſon, of St. 
Chriſtopher's, he very judiciouſly avail- 
ed himſelf of the moment, by making 
application to Captain Perkins of the 
Arab, which he directly complied 
with: and on the 21ſt, Colonel Blunt, 
with a detachment of his majeſty's 3d 
regiment of Buffs, and Captain Per- 
Kins, of the Arab, took poſſeſſion of 
the iſland, under a capitulation, which 
included the iſland of Saba. 
The ordnance ſtores taken in the 
iſland of St. Euſtatia conſiſt of 48 pieces 


of cannon, of different calibres, 336 


barrels of powder, with a quantity of 
filled cartridges, as alſo muſket ditto, 
with ſome ſhot, &c. ; 

| I. T. DUCEWORTH. 


May 27. The embargo laden upon 
Britith ſhipping has been taken off in 
all the Ports of Ruſſia. The merchan- 
dize which had undergone a proviſional 
{ſequeſtration will therefore be re-im- 
barked, and the veſſels will be allowed 
to ſail with all poſſible diſpatch _ 

NEW TAXES. HI 
The new chancellor of the exchequer, 
Mr. Addington, ſaid, it would be re- 
collected by the committee, that the 
right hon. gentleman, who had pro- 
poſed the ways and means of the year, 


had included a tax upon pepper ex- 


ported, and a tax on printed cottons, 


Kc. Theſe taxes it had been thought 


adviſeable to abandon; the former in 
conſequence of a ſtrong repreſentation 
made upon the ſubject dy the Eaſt-In- 
dia company; and, the latter, in con- 
fequence of a repreſentation made by a 


great number of the manufacturers of 


printed goods. From the ſtatements 
contained in theſe repreſentations, it 
had been thought unwiſe to perſiſt in 
the taxes alluded to, and it therefore 

became 
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became his duty to propoſe others, for 
the purpoſe of ſupplying their place, 
and making good the deficiency. The 
eſtimated produce of the duty on print- 
ed goods was 140, oool. that of pepper 
100,000]. from which deducting 8000], 
ariſing on the duty of pepper for home 
conſumption, which was not to be aban- 
doned, there remained 92, o00l. The 
whole ſum therefore to be provided for, 
amounted to 232, oool. 
To make good this ſum, he propoſed 
in the firſt place a tax upon all probates 


of wills, where the property bequeath- 
ed amounted to 6001, and upwards, in- 


creafing in proportion to the amount of 
the property. At preſent, he ſaid, the 
duty on probates was the ſame from 
10,000]. upwards. He propoſed to lay 
a ſmall additional duty upon thoſe from 
600]. to 10, oool. and a proportionally 
increaſing duty from 10,000l. to 
100,000]. which ſeemed to him per- 
fectly equitable and juſt, He did not 
mean to. propoſe any additional duty 
where the 
than Gol. x 
Where the property amounted | 
to bol. and from thence to 
1000!, he propoſed an addi- 
tional duty of zl. wich he 
_ eſtimated would produce 
1,000. to 2,000l, additional 10l. 
estimated art 
25 000l. to 5,200]. additional 20l. 
eſtimated at ” 
. 5,000], to 10,0001, additional 3ol. 
eſtimated at i | 
192,000l. to 15,co0l, additional 
so eſtimated at N 
And fo on in proportion from 
1, oool. to 100,000]. upon 
which he propoſed a duty f 
946], eſtimated together at $55,553 


. 
55379 


14,950 


25,260 


147307 


— 


Amounting in the while to 124,449 


which he would take at 120, ooo. 


The next tax he had to propoſe was 
a duty of 28. upon deeds, in addition 


to that which had been already made a 
part of the ways and means of the year. 
The produce of this he eſtimated at 
nh AY 2 
An additional duty of 105. 6d. each 
on ale licences, on which he oblerved 
no additional tax had been impoſed 
fince the year 1784. He eſtimated this 
at 32,0001, | 


property amounted to leſs 


9,000. 
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An additional duty of 6d, per pack 
on cards, and 28. 6d. per pair on dice, 
With, reſpe& to theſe articles, he ob- 
ſerved, many frauds had been commit- 
ted on the revenue, which it was hoped 
certain regulations now in contempla- 
tion, relative to the ſubject, would pre- 
vent. He would take this at 20, oool. 
The whole of theſe ſums amounted 
to 234, oool. | | | 
He was perfectly aware that taxa- 
tion muſt neceſſarily become ſome preſ- 
ſure upon the people, which no one 
could lament more than himſelf, He 
flattered, himſelf, however, the taxes 
he now propoſed would be found the 
leaſt objectionable in that point of view. 
Before the queſtion was put, he thought 


it neceſſary to ſtate, that theſe were not 


the whole of the ways and means of the 
year, There ſtil] remained the conſo- 

lidated fund, a vote of credit, and other 
matters, of the introduction of which, 


| however, due notice would be given, 


but the taxes now propoſed were mere- 
ly calculated to ſupply the deficiency 


_ cauſed by thoſe abandoned. He then 


moved certain reſolutions conſonant to 


his ſpeech. 3 


DuBLI1N, May 20. Yeſterday morn- 
ing, at about ſix o'clock, the Dorſet 
yacht arrived in our bay, bearing the 
imperial ſtandard at her main-top; ſhe 
was immediately ſaluted by the batte- 
ries on the ſouth- wall, and the guns in 
the Phoenix park. _ | ; 

His excellency the Earlof Hardwicke 
landed at the pigeon-houſe-at half-paſt 
eight, and, after taking ſome refreſh- 
ment, proceeded to the metropolis. 

On his arrival in Dublin, his lordſhip 
was received by the lord mayor and 
ſheriffs, and, attended by a ſquadron of 
light dragoons, proceeded to the caſtle, 
which he reached at twelve o'clock. 

His . excellency was introduced in 
form to Marquis Cornwallis, in the 
preſence chan.ber, and afterwards in 
the council chamber, his excellency was 
{worn into the office of lord lieutenant. 
general, and general governor, of Ire. 
land, before his noble predeceſſor, who 
inveſted him with the collar of the moſt 
iiluſtrious order of St Patrick, and de- 
livered to him the {word of ſtate, 

This day, at four o'clock, his excel 


lency held his firſt levee. =» | 


Ma I'- 


May 238, Yeſterday evening 
5 quis 
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quis Cornwallis had a levee, which 
was very numerouſly attended; and 
about five o'clock his lordſhip proceed- 
ed to the water fide, to embark for 
England in his majefty's yacht Dorſet. 
He was accompanied by his excellency 
the Earl of Hardwicke, lord lieute- 
nant, in the ſtate-coach, preceded by 
the leading coaches, in which were the 
officers of ſlate. 8 
Sir Wm. Meadows, our commander 
in chief is expected in a few days. 
General Dundas, in the interim, re- 
fides at Kilmainham, and will act as 


Meadows ſhall arrive. „„ 

Three perſons who have been ſome 
time confined in Kilmainham gaol, on 
a charge of treaſonable practices, viz. 
Traynor, Mackey, and Devine, were 
this week enlarged upon bail, on con- 


to Portugal. 

A reſpite until further orders has 
been ſent from government to Lifford 
for Napper Tandy. The time of the 
former reſpite expired this day. 


Copy of a Leiter from Rear-admiral 


the Leeward Iſlands, to E. Nepean, 
E. dated Fort Royal, Feb. 9, 1801. 
Sir, Captain Matſon, of the Daphne, 
informs me, by a letter of the 224 ult. 
that on the 16th, obſerving ſome coaſters 


ſchooner, he detached Lieut. M*Kenzie, 
with the boats of the Cyane, under 
Lieutenant Peachy ; but, on their ap- 
proaching, all ſucceeded in getting 
Under the cover of the batteries at 


chored near Vieux Fort; this, in the 
courſe of the night, Licut. MfKenzie 
boarded and brought off under a heavy 
cannonade. Next morning they ob- 
ſerved from the Saints the above-men- 
tioned ſchooner work up in ſhore, and 
anchor at Trois Rivieres, covered by a 
battery and flanked by twoothers. Not- 
withſtanding thoſe difficulties, Lieut. 
 M*«Kenzie, with Lieut, Peachy, vo- 
lunteered to. bring her out, which 
Captain Ma-ſon was at laſt prevailed 
on to gecord ; but, from want of wind, 


until after ſun-riſe on the eighteenth, 
when Mr. Mtkenzic, in a manner 
which excceds all praiſe, ran the ſchoo- 


commander in chief until Sir Wm. | 
_ wounded. —Though I was not an ob- 


dition of immediately exiling themſelves 


Duckworth, Commander in Chief at 


near the ſhore, under convoy of a2 


Baſſe Terre, one excepted, which an- 


ing, and had 


this gallant intention was not artemp.ed | 
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ner on- board, though a ſuperior enemy, 
and evidently prepared for him, when 
Lieutenants Peachy and M Kenzie 
entered wih zo men, and, after a 
conteſt of a quarter of an hour, ſuc- 
ceeded in bringing her off under a moſt 
tremendous fire from the batteries, ſhe 
being moored ſo cloſe to the ſhore as to 
have a ſtern hawſer faſt on the beach. 


In this conteſt the French captain, his 


firſt and ſecond lieutenant, and fix men, 
were wounded ; befides one killed and 
two drowned. In the Garland tender, 
one ſeaman and one marine killed; the 
ſerjeant of marines and two ſeamen 


ſerver of this exploit, which appcars to 
me among the firſt tra'ts of gallantry 
in the courſe of the war, their lord- 
ſhips will be able to appreciate the va- 
lue of Lieutenant M*Kenzie's conduct, 
which I muſt further add is, in its pro- 
bable conſequences, of the greateſt mo- 
ment to the trade of our iſlands, as 
"Eclair fails rapidly, and, when fully 
armed, will carry 12 ſix-pounders, be- 
ſides twenty-one and a halt-pounder 
braſs guns mounted as ſwivels. She 
was in her way to Point Petre to com- 
plete, having left Rochfort armed only 
with 4 braſs four-pounders, the 20 
ſmall guns, and 5o men. | 
| J. T. DUCK.WORTH. 
Copy of an Encloſure from Admiral Lut- 
widge, Commander in Chief in the 
Downs, 10 E. Nepean, Eſq. | 
___.. Gannet, Downs, March 29. 
Sir, I beg leave to acquaint you, that 
yeſterday at half paſt eight P. M. 1 diſ- 
covered a lugger cloſe in with Dunge- 
nels, to which I immediately gave chace, 
and have the pleaſure to inform you, 
that at half paſt eleven I came up with 
and captured her cloſe in with the 


French ſhore, She proves to be la Ven- 


geance-French lugger, of ten 3 and four 
2-pounders, and manned with 43 mem 
commanded by Nicholas Saillard. She 
ſailed from Boulogne on the fame morn- 
not made any capture. _ 
| ISAAC COTGRAVE. 

Extraf of a Letter from Capt. Foſeph 

Larcom, Commander of his Majeſty's 

Ship Hind, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 

dated at Spithead, Feb. 27. 

Sir, I have to inform you, that his 
majeſty's hip under my command cap» 
tured on the 6th of January, off the 
weſt end of Jamaica, a Spaniſh tchooner 

= | packer, 
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packet, called El Reyna Louiſa, Don 
ee Palay, commander, of two guns 
and twenty men, from Trinidada, in 
the iſland of Cuba, bound to Cartha- 
gena with a {mall cargo of tobacco and 
wax, which l have ſent into Providence. 
The mail was deſtroyed previous to her 
Capture. 5 | 
Copy f a Letter from Admiral Mil- 
 banke, Commander in Chief at Port/- 
mouth, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated 
April 1, 1501, 5 
Sir, I beg you to lay before their 


lordſhips the encloſed letter which I 


have received from Lieutenant Talbot, 
comwmanding the Sheerneſs hired armed 
cutter, giving me an account of his hav- 
ing captured a ſmall French privateer. 
Tou will pleaſe, at the ſame time, 
to acquaint their lordſhips, that the 


Friendſhip brig, which this privateer 


had captured, was retaken on the even- 
ing of the 29th ult. by Lieut. Rowed, 
in the Union hired armed cutter, and 
ſent into Portſmouth. | 5 
| M. MILBANKE. 
Sheerneſs Hired Cutter, at Sea, 
. March 3. 
Sir, I have to inform you that I cap- 
tured, on the 29th inſtant, Cape La 
_ Hogue bearing ſouth ſix leagues, a 


French cutter privateer named la Plu- 
toad, Charles le Niece, captain, mount- 
ing one 4-pounder, beſides muſkets, 


manned with 14 men. She had captured 


the evening before, to the weſtward of 
Portland, the Friendſhip brig, from 


London, bound to Dublin. 

„ J. H. TALBOT. 
Coßy of a Leiter from Rear-admiral 
Duckworth, Commander in Chief at 
the Leezvard lands, to E. Nepean, 

Efq. dated Martinique, Feb. 16. 

Sir, Having learnt, from the arrival 
of the Calcutta on the 12th ulr. that a 
convey might be ſoon expected, I diſ- 
patched all the {ſquadron within my 
reach to cruiſe to windward of Barba- 


does for its protection, which has even- 
tually proved fortunate ; for the parti- 
culars reſpeCling it I ſhall refer you to 
the letters of Captain Manby, of the 


| Bourdelois, of the 16th of January and 
2d of this month, on which he writes 
moſt fully. 1 muſt beg you to call the 


attention of my lords commiſſioners of 


the admiralty to the meritorious con- 
duct of Mr, Burrowes, commander of 
the ſhip Jupiter, bound to Jamaica, 
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who, after he had loſt convoy, collected 


more than ſixty ſail, and made ſuch a 
diſpoſition of the largeſt ſhips for the 
protection of the whole, as evidently 
deterred the ſmall ſquadron afterwards 
brought to action by the Bourdelois, 
from attacking them; and by that ju- 
dicious and public ſpirited ſtep, all but 
thoſe which branched off for Surinam, 
&c. arrived ſafe at Barbadges. py 
| J. T. DUCKWORTH. 
Bourdelois, off Teneriffe, Jan. 10. 
Sir, On the 8th inſt. off Palma, in a 
calm, I diſpatched two boats under the 
orders of Lieutenant Barrie, in purſuit 
of a ſtrange ſail in the S. E. after a fa- 
tiguing row of fourteen hours, Lieute- 
nant Barrie, at two P. M. with only 
one boat being up with the chaſe, 
boarded her with great gallantry, al- 
though oppoſed by ten Frenchmen, who 
kept up a ſmart fire from four 4-poun» 
ders; the proved to be the Adventure 
of London, one of the convoy which 


had parted company in the firſt gale of 


wind; the French prize-maſter was 
wounded by a cutlaſs, the only blood 
ſpilt on the occaſion. OR FI 
_ Gaining information from the Ad- 
venture, that on the ſame day ſhe was 
captured by the Mouche privateer, of 

Bourdeaux, the Mouche likewiſe cap- 

tured a valuable copper-bottomed ſhip, 

bound to Barbadoes; and as both vel- 
ſels had orders to proceed to Santa Crux, 
in Teneriffe, I conſidered it my duty to 

puſh for that port; and, by plying hard 
with the ſweeps all the ꝙth, I arrived 

off Santa Cruz on the morning of the 
roth, when I had the pleaſing ſatisfac- 
tion of reſcuing the above-mentioned 
Britiſh ſhip from the hands of the ene- 


my; the proved to be the Aurora of 


London. T. MANBY. 
 Bourdelois, Carliſle Bay, 
Barbadoes, Feb. 1. _ 


--Sirs Three days ago, being on the 


| ſtation you ordered me to cruiſe for the 


protection of our ſcattered convoy, at 
noon three fail were deſcried to wind- 


ward, evidently in chaſe of us, which! 
ſoon diſcovered to be an enemy's ſqua- 


dron, conſiſting of two large brigs and 
a ſchooner, —Having ſhortened ſail, 
enabled them to be well up with us by 
ſunſet, when I worc round to give them 
battle; at fix I had the honour of bring- 
ing the largeſt brig. to cloſe action at 
about ten yards diſtance, but were = 
e 0 


— 
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ſo fortunate with the other veſſels, who 
fought very ſhy on the occaſion, on ob- 
ſerving we were enabled to fight both 
fides at once; thirty minutes of cloſe 
cannonade with my near opponent com- 


that he had firuck, and lowered his 

ropſails. Then his companions made 
fail from us; but I think Ican ſafely aver 
they are ſufficiently damaged to ſpoil 
their cruiſe. My firſt lieutenant, 
Mr. Robert Barrie, on taking poſſeſ- 
fion of the prize, found her to be a re- 
markable fine French national corvette; 
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but only eighteen long g-pounders 
mounted, 168 men, and commanded 
hy Captain G. Radelet; ſent out from 
Cayenne twenty-eight days ago by 
Victor Hughes with this ſquadron to 
Intercept the outward bound Weſt. 
India fleet. 


tenant Barrie forms one of the number, 
but diſdained to quit his quarters. Mr. 
J. Jones, maſter's mate, and Mr. J. 
Lions, midſhipman, are included in 


the corvette, amounted to near fifty, 
her deck, fore and aft, being covered 
with the dying and the dead. The 
French captain ſurvived but a few 
bours, having loſt both his legs, and 
many of the priſoners were in an equal 
pitiable ſtate. — 0 ED 
A melancholy and painful taſk is now 
iüimpoſed on me, to relate the ſad ca- 
taſtrophe attending this capture, which, 
after —— than an hour in our 
ſſeſſion, was found to be rapidly fink- 
ing, in conſequence of her innumerable 
ſhot- holes; every exertion was made 
to preſerve her; but, alas! at eight ſhe 
founder ed cloſe beſide us. I had, ſome 
time previous to this event, ordered 
every body to quit her; but Britiſh 
humanity, while ſtriving to extricate 
the wounded Frenchmen from deſtruc- 
tion, weighed fo forcibly with Mr. Ar- 
chibald Montgomery, and twenty brave 
fellows, that they perſevered in this 
meritorious ſervice until the veſſel ſunk 
under them. The floating wreck buoy - 
ed up many from deſtruQion ; but Mr. 
Frederick Spence and Mr. Auckland, 
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periſhed, T. MANBY, 


pletely filenced him, when he hailed 


called la Curieuſe, pierced 20 guns, 


We had one man killed 
and ſeven wounded in the action; Lieu- 


this liſt. The killed and wounded in 


Copy of an 


two promiſing young gentlemen, with 
five of my gallant crew, unfortunately” 
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N. B. Allow me to ſubjoin the ſlate, 
ment of the enemy's force, and to men- 
tion, that the only capture made by this 
ſquadron was the Sulan brig, of Halifax, 
bound to Surinam, which they burnt. 

La Curieuſe, of 290 tons, eigh:ecn 


g-pounders, 168 men, not two years 


old, with thirty-four feet beam, and 
ninety feet keel, commanded by Capt. 
George Radelet. 

La Mutine, of zoo tons, ſixteen long 


6-pounders, 156 men, commanded by 


Captain J. Raybaun. 

L*Eſperance ſchooner, mounting ſix 
4-pounders, 52 men, commanded by 
Captain Haymond, >; 


Copy of a Letter from Lieutenant Wit- 


liam Shepheard, commanding his Mas 


jeſty's Cutter Pigmy, to Captain Rick- 


ards, of his Magefty's Slobb El Corſo, 


dated off the lle Laſrina, Feb. 18, 


Sir, I beg leave to inform you, that 


this day, at two P. M. after a ſhort 


chace, I captured off this iſland, the 


French Trabacolo privateer! Adelaide, 
mounting two 12-pounders, and one 
6-pounder, ſmall arms, &c. commanded 
by Dominique Cannilla, with 51 men; 
ſeven days from Ancona, had taken one 


{mall prize, and was herſelf formerly _ 
an Ancona fiſhing veſſel. I am, &c. 
VW. SHEPHEARD. 


| A | 
Encloſure from Admiral 
Lutwidge, Commander in Chief of 


his Majeſty's Ships and Veſſels inthe 


Downs, to Evan Nepean, Eſq. 


Hired Cutter Stag, Downs, April 10. 


Sir, I have the honour to acquaint 
your hat, yeſterday, at ſix P.M, Beachy 


Head bearing N. ten or eleven leagues, 
we faw a lugger and brig on our wea- 


ther bow, and immediately gave chaſe 


to them, and at half-piſt ſeven captured 


them both. The lugger is called le 


Poiſſon Volant, a French privateer be- 
longing to Boulogne, commanded by 
Citizen Jacque Antoine Hedd, carries 


14 carriage guns, and 55 men; had been 


out four days from Dieppe, and cap- 


tured only the brig above-mentioned. 
On the cruiſe before, ſhe captured Ix 
veſſels, four of which have been re- 


captured. The privateer had two men 
Killed and four wounded. 


J. IRWIN, 


— — 
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ANECDOTES or CHRISTIAN VII. KING or DENMARK ; ax p 


FARTHER PARTICULARS or 


_ COPENHAGEN. 
RE preſent King cf Denmark 


was born on the 29th of January, 
1749: he ſucceeded his father Frederic 
V. on the 14th of January, 1766. This 
young prince ſeemed defirous of tread- 
ing in his father's footſteps, or rather 
of improving upon his pacike and bene- 
ficent plans. All his councils were di- 
rected to the encouragement of agricul- 
ture, to the relief of the peaſantry from 
ſome remaining oppreſſions, and to the 
moſt effectual means of inviting foreign 
merchants to his ports, as well as of giv = 
ing new life and vigour to the com- 
merce of his own ſubjeAs. But how- 


ever unequal he may have ſince been 


found to the duties of government, it 


is certain, that his public conduct, in 
the early part of his reign, appeared to 


be guided by a ſtriét regard to his fa- 
ther's dying admonitions. My dear 
ſon,” ſaid that amiable monarch, © you 
will ſoon be king of a flouriſhing peo- 
ple; but rockets: that to be a great 


monarch it is abſolutely neceſſary to be 
A good man. Have juſtice and mercy 
therefore conſtantly before your eyes; 


and above all things reflect, that you 
were born for the welfare of your coun- 


try, and not your country created for 


your mere emolument. In ſhort, keep 


do the golden rule of doing as you would 


be done by; and whenever you iſſue 
an order as a ſovereign, examine how 


far you would be willing to obey fuch 
an order, had you been a ſubject your- 


ſelf.“ | SOD 

The Princeſs Carolina Matilda, fifter 
to his preſent majeſty the King of Great 
Britain, was contracted to him when he 


_ viſited this country ſome time before; 


and on the 1ſt of October following 
his acceſſion to the throne, the cere- 
mony of the marriage was performed in 
London by the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, the Duke of York being proxy 
for his Daniſh majeſty. Next morn- 


ing, the young queen, accompanied by 


the Duke of Glouceſter and a nume- 

rous train of attendants, fet out from 

Czrlion-houſe for Harwich, there to 

embark on-board the yacht deſigned to 

convey her to Holland, She did not 
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THE LATE ENGAGEMENT NEAR 


reach Denmark till the beginning of 


November, on the $th of which ſhe 


made her public entry into Copenha- 
gen, when the nuptial ceremony was 
renewed with extraordinary ſplendor 
and magniſicence. 
expreſſed at the time by the ſubjeAs of 
both crowns, from an 1dea rhat the al- 
liance between them would be greatly 


ſtrengthened by an additional tic of ſo 
agreeable a nature, was ſoon converted 


into the moſt painful diſappointment. 
In liztle more than five years after, the 


amiable Carolina Matilda fell a victim 
to the malice of a party, and to the 
wicked intrigues of the queen dowager, 


her huſband's mother-in-law, This 
artful woman, cage ly vent on ſecuring, 


if poſſible, the ſucceſſion of her own 


ſon, the king's half-brother, left no 


means untried to alienate the affections 


of the royal pair from each other. But, 
theſe attempts not anſwering her pur- 
poſe, ſhe entered into more deſperate 
ſchemes, in concert with ſome diſcarded 

lacemen ; and at length, by the com- 
bined efforts of fraud and force, ſhe 
brought about a revolution at the court 


of Copenhagen on the 16th of January, 


1772. Under the ſanction of a war- 


rant, compulſorily obtained from the 
king. Counts Struenſee and Brandt, his 


chief miniſters, were thrown into a dun- 


'geon ; and the young queen was com- 
mitted cloſe priſoner to the cuſtle of 
Cronenburgh. They were charged 


with a conſpiracy to force the king to 


ſign an act of renunciation, and to eſta- 


blith a regency, by which the govern=- 


ment was to be lodged in the hands of 
the young queen and the two favourites. 


The latter ſuffered on a ſcaffold about 
three months after ; but the queen was 
allowed, through the powerful interpo— 
ſition of England, to retire from the 
Danith dominions. 


ſmall ſquadron of frigates under the 
command of Captain M Bride; and ſhe 
took up her reſidence at Zell in che 
electorate of Hanover, where ſhe died 


of a malignant fever on the 10th of 


May, 1775, not having then completed 
. e the 


- 


The ſatisfattion. 


She and her atten- 
dants were conveyed to Germany by a 
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the twenty fourth year of her age. Her 
enemies, though ſo far ſucceſsful, did not 
accompliſh their ultimate object. They 
had propagated ſcandalous reports of 
her amours with Struenſce ; yet were 
afraid to queſtion the legitimacy of her 
iſſue. In the year 1784, they were all 
diſmiſſed from office; and a new coun- 
cil was formed under the auſpices of 
the prince royal, who was now grown 
up to aſſert his own rights, and to vin- 
dicate his injured mother's honour z and 
who has continued to direct the helm of 
government with little interruption to 
the preſent day, „„ 
The northern confederacy, into which 
Denmark was probably forced againſt 
her will by the late emperor Paul, hav- 
ing led to a battle, glorious to England, 
of which our official account has been 
already given in p. 259 of this volume; 
we ſhall here, in juſtice to the bravery 
of the Danes, inſert the official account 
given of that naval engagement by Ol- 
fert Fiſcher, the Daniſh commander in 
chief, and addreſſed to his royal high- 
neſs the crown prince. 5 
* On the iſt of April, at half paſt 


viſions of the Engliſh fleet, under Vice- 
admiral Nclſon and a rear-admiral, 
weighed anchor, proceeded eaſtward 
towards the middle ground, and ſhortly 


This force confiſted of twelve ſhips of 


and other veſſels, making in all thirty- 
one fail, On the 2d'of April, about 
theſe ſhips, as well as thoſe lying north 
of the middle ground under the com- 
mand of Admiral Parker, weighed 
anchor. The ſhips of the line and 
heavy frigates, under the command of 
Vice-admiral Nelſon, drew up towards 
the King's Dcep, in order to take their 
{tation ſucceiſively near the place which 
] was entruſted to defend. The bom- 
barding and ſmaller veſſels took their 
ſtation nearer the town; and the divi- 
hon cf Admiral Parker, conſiſting of 
eight ſhips of the line, and ſeveralſmaller 
veſſels, cruiſed with the utmolt preſs of 
ſail towards the ſouth, to the right wing 
of the defence. . | | 
At half paſt ten o'clock, the nor- 
thernmoſt ſhip of Admiral Nelſon's di- 
viſion paſſed thoſe of ours which lay 
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three o'clock in the afternoon, two di- 
caſt anchor again ſouth of the ſame. 


the line, ſeveral args frigates, bomb 


nine in the morning, the wind S. E. 


having ſtruck, but that the 


moſt tothe ſouth. I gave that ſhip which 
was within ſhot, the ſignal for battle. 
The guardſhips, Proveſteen and Wa- 
grien, and ſhortly after the Tulland, 
(between which and the guard ſhip 
Dannebrog, the firſt Englich thip, being 
74 guns, kept itſelf faſt by means of an 
anchor,) obeyed the ſignal by a well- 
directed and well- ſupported fire. The 
remainder of the ſhips then came up, 
and ſome of them having failed in front 
of the ſhips that firſt caſt anchor, and 
others behind them, they formed a cloſe 
line; which, as it extended only north 
of the line of battle ſhip Leeland, en- 
gaged only two-thirds of the force en- 
truſted to me; there being no fire from 
the Three Crown batteries, nor from 


the ſhips Elephant or Mars, and very _ 


little from the frigate Hielpenen. 
“In about half an hour after, the 
engagement became general, Twelve 
line of battle ſhips, of which one was of 
80 guns, and almoſt all the reſt of 74; 
and from fix to eight frigates were on 
one fide. On the other ſide were ſeven 
guard ſhips, one of which only was of 
74 guns, the reſt of 64 and under; two 
frigates, and fix ſmaller veſſels. The 
enemy had every where two ſhips for 
one of ours; and the guard ſhip Pro- 


veſteen had, beſides the rear-admiral 


and a ſhip of the line, two frigates a- 
gainſt her, which were raking her from 
ſtem to ſtern, without her being able to 
return a ſhot, 1 2 - 
Were Jony to relate, in the man- 
ner of an hiſtory, what your royal high- 
neſs has ſeen, as well as the citizens of 


Denmark, and of Europe; that this 


which I ſhall call an unequal conteſt, 
was maintained with unexampled bra- 
very for the ſpace of four hours and a 
half; that the p wer of the fire engaged 
with us was already fo exhauſted, that 
ſeveral] of the Engliſh ſhips, and among 
the reſt that of Admiral Nelſon, fired 
only ſingle ſhots ; that this hero, at the 
very moment, and during the very heat 


of the battle, ſent a flag of truce on ſhore 


to require a ceſſation of hoſtilities :— 
when I have to add the account I re- 
ceived of two Engliſh ſhips of the line 
hoiſted 
their flags again, as ſoon as they were 
reinforced by other ſhips : - under thoſe 
circumſtances, I may be permitted to 
ſay, that the ancient fame of Denmark 
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in naval wars has this day ſhone forth 
with incredible luſtre, that I have to 
thank Heaven for having had all Eu- 
rope as a witneſs to the ſame, _ 

% About half paſt eleven, the Dan- 
nebrog line of battle thip, cloſe to which 
Admiral Nelton lay for ſome time, was 
io much damaged, that I went with my 
flag on-board the Holſtein; but inſtead 
of this the Dannebrog fought under the 
ſtreamer that had been hoiſted. At the 
end of the battle, ſhe had 270 men killed 
and wounded. About half paſt two the 
Holſtein was ſo ſhattered, had ſo many 
killed and wounded, and f great a 
number of guns diſmounted, that I 
cauſed the ſtreamer to be hoiſted in- 
ſtead of my flag; and as the Zeeland 
had all her rigging ſhot away, I betook 
myſelf to the Three-Crown battery, 
from which place I commanded the 
north wing, which was ſlightly engaged 
with Admiral Parker's diviſion, until 
I received at four o'clock the orders of 

your royal highneſs to keep in the midſt 


of the battle. Then, that part of the 


force which lay to the ſouth of the 
_ Three-Crown battery, as far as the 
frigate Hielpenen, fell into the power 
of the enemy; that frigate having to 
contend alone with a ſuperior force, 
cut her cable and got under way. The 
ſhip Elven, after having received ſeve- 
ral ſhots, had its maſts and rigging ſhat- 
tered, and loſt a number of men in kill- 
ed and wounded; was brought back 
into the Crown by the gun-boats Ny- 
borg and Aggerſhuus, and the Danne- 
brog ſhortly after the battle blew up. 


my evidently ſuſtained, I am convinced 
that their loſs in men and in their ſhips 

was very conſiderable. And the ad- 
vantage of the conquerors conſiſts only 
in uſelcſs ſhips, in cannon moſtly ſpik- 

ed, and powder thrown overboard, _ 
„The number of the killed and 
wounded cannot as yet be given; but 


I ſuppoſe it may amount to 1600 or 


1800 men. Among the killed, I am 


through the Sound. 
«© Beſides the injury which the ene 


o : : \ 2 gn 
grieved to name the commanders of the 


ſhip Inſodſtream, and the frigate C ro- 


nenburg, Captain Kurch, and firſt lieu- 


tenant Hauch, with ſeveral other brave 


officers. Among the wounded 1s F. 


Braun, the commander of the Danne- 


brog, who has loſt his right hand. 


I want language to expreſs my 
ſenſe of the unexampled bravery of the 


officers and the crews. The battle it- 
ſelf can alone deſcribe it. 
| « OLFERT FISCHER. 
The following armed ſhips and tranſ- 


ports were rendered uſeleſs in this 


dreadful battle, and dur brave failors 
found it neceſſary to leave them: 


1. Provoſteen, Captain Laſſon. 


2. Wagrien, Adj. Gen. and Captain 

Riſbricht. 

Jutland, Captain Brandt. 

Seeland, Captain Harboe. 

Charlotte Amelia, Capt. Koepoed. 

Holſtein, Captain Croenfeldt. 

. Juddsforreten, Captain Thura. 

Aggerſhuus, Lieutenant Faſting, 

9. Rendſburg, Captain-lieut. Egede. 

10. Ryeburgh, Captain-heut. Rothe. 

11. Cronenburgh, Lieutenant Hauch. 
In this engagement the Engliſh re- 

ceived no moleſtation from the Swedes, 


2 S Þ w 


although they expected to have been 


between two fires, Saltholin Iſle being 
Juſt oppoſite Cronenburg Caſtle, But 
rhe miniſter of Sweden at the Hague, 


Count Leuwenhielm, has publiſhed a 
formal contradiction of the report, that 
the Swedes had refuſed to fire on the 


Engliſh, when the latter were paſſing 


breadth of the Sound, at the narroweſt 
part, at 2400 toiſes (of fix feet French), 
and the utmoſt range of a cannon, at 
any elevation, at 800 toiſes. If then, 
he ſays, the Englith ſhips were within 


reach of the guns, or, in other words, 


within $00 toiſes of the caſtle of Cro- 


nenberg, it muſt follow that they were 
- 1600 toiſes from the coaſt of Sweden, 


and of courſe completely out of the 
reach of cannot- ſhot. 
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FRENCH Naval Tactics. 


# Fs Engliſh marine having always 
| the advantage over that of the 
French, it muſt follow, that the tactics 


of the latter are either unjuſt in their 


principle, or defective in their applica- 


tion. It is neceſſary to obſerve, tnt the 
ſuperiority of a marine force, when in 
action, muſt depend on three things: 

| I $2 1. the 
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1. the better conditions of the veſſels; 
2. the greater naval ſkill of the officers 


and z. the better uſe of the artillery. 


TheFrench veſſels are acknowledged 
to be the beſt ſailors. The Engliſh ad- 
mit this, by ufing the French prizes in 
preference, even when they have more 
of their own than they can employ. 
England has had but one author who 
wrote on naval tactics, and he was not 
a feaman. All their further knowledge 
on this ſubje& is drawn from French 
authors. It is impoflible, therefore, that 
the Engliſhcan be better taCticians than 
the French officers. It may be ſaid that 
their ſailors are ſuperior to thoſe of the 
French navy; but on the mechanical 
management of a veſſel the iſſue of an 
action can depend but in very few in- 
ſtances. It appears that the ſuperiority 
of the Englith marine does not reſt on 
the better condition of their veſſels, or 
the greater {kill of their officers ; it muſt 
therefore conſiſt in the different uſe 
which they make of their artillery, In 
order to decide this queſtion it muſt be 
remarked how the artillery is employed 
in the two marines. The French fire 


always at the maſts and rigging ; three- 


fourths of this ſpace is a void, and of 
courſe three-fourths of the bullets are 
loſt in the air, From the vague elevation 
which is given to the guns, the malls, 
though wounded in different places, are 
ſeldom brought down, but laſt during 
the action. Theyards preſenting them- 
ſelves but obliquely, are leſs endanger- 
ed, and the hurts received by the cord- 
age are eaſily repaired. It is evident, 
therefore, that, by firing in this man- 
ner, the French cannot fink the veſſel, 
difmount the guns, or bill any great 
number of the crew; on the contrary, 
the enemy's crew, finding themſelves 
ſo little expoſed to danger, diſplay all 
their force and vigour, and keep up the 
undiminiſhed vivacity of their fire. The 
Engliſh always paint their guns at 


the hull of the veſſel: it is thus that 


they ſucceed in ſtriking between wind 


and water, in diſmounting the guns, 


and in killing a great number of men, 
In the firſt caſe a part of the crew muſt 
be taken from the batteries to work the 


pumps, than which nothing can be more 


fatiguing or more de preting, as, when 
men are in danger of finking, they are 
but little inclined to fight, The guns 


occaſioned by the loſs of men. 
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which are diſmounted cannot be re- 
placed at the time, and the carnage 
made among the crew, whilſt it thins 
their number, tends alfo to diminiſh the 
courage and the efforts of the ſurvivors. 
When the balls are aimed at the body 
of the veſſel, thoſe which riſe a little 
higher ſtrike the maſts all nearly in the 
ſame place, which is preciſely the way 
to bring them by the board. It fol- 
lows, therefore, that the Engliſh em 
ploy a preferable mode in the pointing 
of their cannon, This reaſoning is ſup- 
ported by facts. On the iſt of June, 
1794, the Engliſh had two veſſels diſ- 
maſted, the French had eleven. In the 
battle of the Nile, the former had one, 
and the latter had fix, entirely diſmaſt- 
ed ; and it is to be remarked, that the 
diſmaſted veſſels have always the great- 
eſt number of killed and wounded. 
From the conduct of the French in 
action, it appears that their only ob- 
ject is to diſable the enemy's veſſel; 
and, even in the battle of the Nile, when 
our ſhips were all at anchor, this habit 
ſtill prevailed. But in order to ſhewthe 
advantage of cutting off the men, in- 
ſtead of diſabling the veſſel, it is only 
neceflary to read the reports of Engliſh 
captai.s who have been taken, and 
which all ſtate, that their ſurrender was 
If the 
ſuperiority of the Engliſh marine is not . 
owing tothe manner in which they point 


their artillery ; from what cauſe then 


does it proceed? Why is it that their 


uniform ſucceſs is not interrupted by 


any of the chances of war? the French 

have reduced their naval tactics to a 
ſyſtem. The Englith diſpenſe with all 
ſtudy on the ſubject, and have not even 
a marine ſchool. The facility with 
which they triumph over their enemies 
has induced them to regard all theory 
as unneceſſary. It will be ſaid, perhaps, 
that the Engliſh have better ſailors, and 
in greater numbers, than the French; 
but in an action, a certain number are 

appointed to work the veſſel, and the 
remainder to ierve at the guns: for the 
latter ſervice, a ſailor is no more fitted 
than any other perſon. The French 
have gunners, the Engliſh have none. 
Are then the Engliſh ſailors more cou- 


rageous than the French? they may be 
to, if courage be allowed to conſiſt, in 
_ a great degree, of the confidence which 
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a man has in his means of victory, and 
of the ſlightneſs of the danger which he 
has to encounter. Thus the habit of 
conquering makes them enter into ac- 
tion with a courage and an enthuſiaſm 
which men cannot be ſuppoſed to feel, 


who are accuſtomed to nothing but re- 


verſes and diſaſters. Do the Engliſh 
ſoldiers reſemble their ſailors? no. The 
French troops are to them, what the 
Englith ſailors are to thoſe of France, 
and preciſely for the ſame reaſons. 

It appears from theſe obſervations, 
that the ſuperiority of the Englith ma- 
*rine conſiſts chiefly in the manner of 
pointing their guns—and that the ſu- 
perior efforts of their officers and ſea- 
men in action, is only a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the firſt poſition. If we 
were to employ againſt the Engliſh ma- 


rine its own means of victory, it would 


not continue to be the principal ſup- 
port of a government which forms the 


_ greateſt obſtacle to the triumph of the 


cauſe of liberty. Moniteur. | 
But in the ſpirited atchievement of 
Lieutenant Coghlan, on the 29th of 


July, 1800, it does not appear that the 


{uperiority of our gallant tars was owing 
to firing at the hull of the French veſ- 
fel; for they had no artillery to fire, and 
were not a fourth part in number to the 
enemy, who had three 24 and four 6- 
pounders on-board, and was defended 
by three batteries on his own ſhore! 

The French government is engaged 
in adopting regulations calculated to 
place its naval eſtabliſhment on a reſ- 
peddable footing. Among others, the 
firſt conſul has publiſhed a new liſt of 
admirals, inſpectors of marine, com- 
miffaries, chiefs of adminiſtration, &c, 


Ke. in the different ports of France; 


while the miniſtry of marine has iſſued 
regulations reſpecting the uſe of the 
great guns, the exerciſe of the ſmall 
arms, and the manceuvres of the fleet, 
as follows: „„ e 
I. ExERCISE OF MUSQUETRY. 
1. The exerciſe of muſquetry ſhall 


take place three times each decade, on 


board all the veſſels of the republic, 
both by the ſoldiers and the ſailors. 
2. All thoſe who are ſufficiently in- 
ſtructed in the exerciſe of arms ſhall be 
allowed to fire at a target, This ſhall 
| be always done on-board; and if the 


poſition of the veſſel will not permit it, 


the officer commanding in the road {hall 
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point out another veſſel for that pur- 
poſe. 


3. A double ration ſhall be given to 


all thoſe who ſhall hit the mark. 


EXERCISE OF CANNON. 
1. The exerciſe ſhall be divided into 
the great and (mail exerciſe, 
2, The ſmall exerciſe ſhall take place 


ſix times every decade, on-board of each 


veſſel; it ſhall be performed by the 
whole crew, upon four guns of every 
calibre. | | 

3. The grand exerciſe ſhall take 
place three times every decade. It 


1hal! be general, and every man fſhall_ 


occupy his poſt, as if in action. 


4. Beſides the great and ſmall ex- 


erciſe, they ſhall exerciſe firing under 
ſail, in ſquadrons and diviſions, | 
5. A ſtrong corvette ſhal] be ordered 


to manceurre in the road, fo that they 


may tire at greater or leſs diſtances. 
6. This exerciſe is to take place every 


day in the morning and evening. The 


commander in the roads will point out 
the veſſels which are to furniſh detach- 


ments, proportionable to the number of 


their crews. 
7. Once every decade during th 
fummer, and once a month during the 
winter, there ſhall be in the corvette or 
inſtruction an extraordinary exerciſe. 


8. Every veſſel in the road ſhall ſend 


on-board the corvette, the number of 


men ſufficient to manœuvre a cannon. 


9. When the exerciſe is over, two 


prizes ſhall be, given to the two who 


thall fire beſt. 


10. The firſt prize is to be ten francs, 
and the ſecond five. They are to be 


decreed by a chief officer, appointed by 


the commanding officer of the road. 
11. The veſſel to u hom the beſt can- 


noncer ſhall belong ſhall be decorated 


with flags the whole day, 
II. ExERCisE OT SWIMMING. 
1. The commander of the road ſhall 
give orders for the exerciſe of ſwim- 


ming, and ſimilar orders ſhall be given 


by the maritime preſect. 


2. This exerciſe ſhall take place 
when circumſtances ſhall permit it; 


and precautions ſhall be taken for the 
ſafety of the ſwimmers. 

3. During the ſummer months there 
ſhall be a general exerciſe of ſwimming, 
and prizes ſhall be diſtributed, 

4. Whoever ſhall ſwim fartheſt in a 
given time, ſhall receive 10 livres. 


6. The 
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5. The ſame prize ſhall be given to 
the man who dives beſt, and nails a 
plank to a part of a veſſel under water. 
6. A chief officer ſhall have the diſ- 
tribution of the prizes. | | 
7. The cabin-boys ſhall be exerciſed 
every day. 
III. Man@uvRING EXERCISE. 
1. There ſhall be performed in every 
veſlcl, every day, the mancevres neceſ- 
fary in time of action. 
2. The commander of the road ſhall 


direct the manceuvres which are to be 


made. 
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3. The commanding officer ſhall, by 
a ſignal, point out the veſſel which hall 
manceuvre beſt, which veſſel ſhall have 
the ſignal flag fly ing all day at the maſt 
head. | 

4. The captain of that veſſel ſhall 


cauſe to be given to the twenty men 


who perform the beſt, a double ration. 

5. The commander of the road ſhall, 
the enſuing? day, publiſh in general or- 
ders the names of the veſſels, accord- 
ing to the degree or {kill with which 
they ſhall have manceuvred. 
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F N the year 1777, when Captain 

Cook, on his laſt voyage to the Pa- 
cific Ocean, lay in e e Sound, 
an adventure happened which, though 


the parties were not of the higheſt claſs, 
may notwithſtanding be worth relating. 


Belonging to the Diſcovery there was 
a youth, with whom a young Zealan- 
der girl, about fourteen years of age, 
fell deſperately in love, nor was ſhe in- 
different to our adventurer. What 
time he could ſpare, he generally re- 


tired with her, and they ſpent the day, 


and often the night, in a kind of filent 
converſation, in which, though words 
were wanting, their meaning was per- 
fectly underſtood. Moments fly ra- 


pidly on that are ſpent in mutual en- 


deavours to pleaſe. She, on her part, 
had no will but his; and he, in return, 
was no lefs attentive to her's. Minds 
fo diſpoſed naturally incline to render 
_ themſelves agreeable: a conformity in 
manners and dreſs become ſigniſicant 
ſigns between lovers. Though he ap- 
peared amiable in her eyes in the dreſs 
of a ſtranger, yet he wiſhed ro render 
_ himſelf ſtill more fo, by ornamenting 


his perſon after the faſhion of her coun- 


try; accordingly he ſubmitted to be 
tattowed from head to foot; nor was 
the lefs ſolicitous to ſet herſelf off to 
the beſt advantage. She had fine hair, 
and her chief pride was in the dreſs of 
her head. The pains the took, and 


the decorations ſhe uſed, would have. 
done honour to an European beauty, 


had not one thing been wanting to ren- 
der it ſtill more pleaſing Ghowan- 
nahe (that was her name,) though 


young, was not ſo delicate, but that 
the traits of her country might be 
traced in her locks, To remedy this 


misfortune, and to render it leſs of- 


fenſive, ſhe was furniſhed with combs, 


and taught by her lover how to ule 
them. After being properly prepared, 


he would by the hour amuſe himſelf 
in forming her hair into ringlets, which 
flowing careleſsly round her neck, with 
a kind of coronet rifing from her tem- 
ples, gave her an air of dignity that 
added freſh charms to the brilliancy of 

her eyes. The diſtaſte ariſing fiom _ 


colour gradually wore off, and the ar- 


dent defire of rendering their ſenti- 
ments more and more intelligible to 
each other, gave riſe to a new language, 
conſiſting of words, looks, geſtures, and 
inarticulate tones, by which pleaſure 
and pain were more forcibly expreſſed 
than by the moſt refined ſpeech. Hav- 
ing at firſt acquired the art of impart- 
ing their paſſions, they very ſoon im- 
proved it to the ſtory of their lives. 


Lore. and jealouſy directed her enqui- 


rics concerning the women in the world 
from whence he came, withing, at the 
ſame time, that he would ſtay with her, 
and be a hakikoo or chief; that ſhe 
would love him. He ſaid, her people 
would kill him. She replied, no, if 
he did not thoot them. He made her 
to underſtand, that nine or ten of the 
men of his world had been killed and 
eaten by her people, though they did 
nut ſhoot them. Her anſwer was, that 


was a great while ago, and the people 


came from the hills a great way off. 
This excited his curiofity to know, if 
any 
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any of her relations were among the 
murderers: ſhe ſighed, and appeared 
much affected when he aſked her that 
queſtion, He aſked her if the was at 
the feaſt, when they broiled and ate 
the men? She wept, and, looking 
witfully at him, hung down her head. 
He became ſtill more preſſing as ſhe 
grew more reſerved. 
winning way that love and curioſity 
ſuggeſted, to learn from her what he 
found ſhe knew, and what the ſeemed 
o determined to conceal, But ſhe art- 
fully evaded all his queſtions. He 
aſked her, why ſhe was ſo ſecret ? She 

retended not to underſtand him. He 
repeated the fame queſtion, and why 
ſhe kept him in the dark. She conti“ 
nued to weep, but made him no an- 
ſwer. Finding all his perſuaſions 1n- 
effectual, he turned from her, ſeem- 
ingly in anger, and threatened to leave 
her. She caught him round the neck 
in violent agitation, He aſked her 
what ſhe meant, and why the wept? 
dhe ſaid, they would kill her if the 


told, He ſaid, they ſhould not know 


it. Then he would hate her, ſhe ſaid, 
He anſwered, no, but love her more 
and more, preſſing her to his boſom at 
the ſame rime. She grew more com- 
poſed, and fajd the would tell him al! 
the knew, She then made him under- 
ſtand, that one Gooboa, a bad man, 
who had been often at the ſhip, and had 
ftolen many things, when he came to 


know that it was prepacing to depart, 


went up into'the hill country, to the 
hippah, and invited the warrtors to 
come down and kill the ſtrangers. 


They at firſt refuſed, ſaying the ſtran= 


ers were ſtronger than they, and 
would kill them with their pow-pory, 
or fire-arms; he told them, they need 
not fear, for he knew where they mutt 
come before they departed, in order to 
get graſs for their cattle, and that on 
ſuch occaſions they left their pow-pows 
behind them in the ſhip, or carclefsly 
about the ground, while they were at 
work. They ſaid they were no ene— 
mies, but friends, and they muſt not 
kill men with whom they were in 
friendſhip. Gooboa faid they were 


vile enemies and wicked men, and 


complained of their chaining him and 
beating him, and ſhewed them the 


marks and bruiſcs which he had re- 


He tried every 


ceived at the ſhip; and told them be- 
fides how they might ſilence their pow- 
pows, by only throwing water over 
them. Gooboa undertook to conduct 
them 1n fafety to the place where the 
ſtrangers were to come, and ſhewed 
them where they might conceal them- 
ſelves, till he ſhould come and give 
them notice; which he did. And when 
the men were buſy about getting graſs, 
and not thinking any harm, the war- 
riors ruſhed out upon them, and killed 
them with their patapatows, and them 


divided their bodies among them. She 


added, that there were women as well 
as men concerned, and that the women 


made the fires, while the warriors cur. 


the dead men in pieces; that they did 


not eat them all at once, but only their 


hearts and livers; that the warriors had 
their heads, which were eſteemed the 
beſt, and the reſt of the fleth was diſ- 
tributed among the croud. Having, by 
various queſtions in the courſe of ſeve- 
ral days, extorted this relation, of which, 


he ſaid, he had no reaſon to doubt the 


truth, he forbore to aſk her what part 
her relations and herſelf bore in this 
tragedy, as there was reaſon to believe 
they were all equally concerned. He 
was, however, very tolicitous to learn, 


if any ſuch plot was now in agitation 


againſt the people that might be ſent, 
upon the fame ſervice, to Graſs Cove 


or any other convenient place. Her 


anſwer was, No; the warriors were 
afraid, at firſt, that the ſhips were come 
to revenge the death of their friends, 
and that was the reaſon why the was 
forbidden to ſpeak of killing the ſtran- 
gers, or to own any knowledge of it, 
if ſhe were aſked about any ſuch thing. 


She faid ſhe was bur a child, not yet 


ten years old; but ſhe remembered the 
talk of i-, as a gallant action or great 
atchievement; and that they made ſongs 
in praiſe of it. 

In the courſe of his converſation with 


this girl, wh» ſeemed rather of the bet- 


ter fort, he learned many things con- 
cerning the natural temper of the na- 


tives, that had c{caped the penetration 


of former voyagecrs, and likewiſe with 
reſpe& to their domeſtic policy. She 
ſaid, the people of T'Avi-Paenammoo, 
or the {outhern divifion of the ifland, 
were a fierce bloody people, and had a 
natural hatred to the people of Ea-hu- 
| no- mauer. 
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no-mauwe, and killed them when they 
found them at any time in their country; 
but that the people of Ea-hei-no-mauwe 
were a good people, and were friendly to 
one another, but never ſuffered any of 
the people of T'Avi-Poenammoo to ſet- 
tle among them, becauſe they were ene- 
mies; that theſe two nations, the peo- 


ple on the north part of the ſound, and 


thoſe of the ſouth, were ever at war, and 
ate one another; but that the people of 
either country, when they fought, never 
ate one another, (ſo that it ſhould ſeem, 
that habitual antipathy has a great ſhare 
in the tendency of theſe ſavages to de- 
vour one another.) With reſpe& to 
their domeſtic policy, ſhe ſaid, the fa- 
thers had the ſole care of the boys as 
foon as they could walk, and that the 
girls were left wholly at their mothers” 
_ diſpoſal. She ſaid, it was a crime fora 
mother to correct her ſon, after he was 
once taken under the protection of the 
father; and that it was always reſented 
by the mother if the father interfered 
with the management of the daughters, 
She ſaid, the boys, from their infancy, 
were trained to war, and both boys and 
girls were taught the art of fiſhing, to 
weaye their nets, and make their hooks 
and lines; that their canoes came from 
a far country, and they got them in ex- 
change for cloth, which was chiefly ma- 

nufactured by the women; that their 

arms and working tools deſcended from 
- father to ſon, and that thoſe that were 
taken in battle ſupplied the rifing ge- 
neration; that they had no kings among 


them, but that they had men who con- 


verſed with the dead, who were held in 
great veneration, and conſulted before 
the people went to the wars; that they 
were the men who addreſſed ſtrangers 
that came upon the coaſt, firſt in the 
language of peace, at the ſame time de- 


nouncing vengeance againſt them, if 


they came with any hoſtile deſign ; that 
the perſons of theſe men were held ſa- 
cred, and never killed in the wars, 
which ever fide prevailed ; that when 
the warriors of either nation made pri- 
ſoners, they were never of the mcaner 
ſort, but of ſome chief, whom they af- 


terwards Killed and ate, but that to the 
common fort they never gave quarter; 


that they ſometimes tortured an enemy, 
if they found him ſingly lurking in the 
woods, looking upon him as one who 


came upon no good defign ; but never 
otherwiſe; that they lived chiefly upon 
fiſh, which were caught in the ſound in 
abundance, during the ſummer; bur 
that in the winter they retired to the 
north, where they ſubſiſted on the 
fruits. of the earth, with which they 
were ſupplied for their labour, work - 
ing in the plantations, or aſſiſting the 
buiiders in fabricating their boats. 
Previous to the ſhips ſailing, the 
crews of both ſhips were ordered upon 


deck, as uſual, ro anſwer to their names, 


when one was miſſing, who, upon en- 
quiry was found ill a-bed. This was 
our adventurer, who pretended ſick- 
neſs in order to facilitate-his eſcape : for 
this purpoſe, as ſoon as he had paſſed the 
furgeon's examination, and the coaſt was 
clear, he dreiſed himſelf in the habit of 
a New Zealander; and being tattowed 
all over, to ſay the truth, the copy was. 
not eaſily to be diſtinguiſhed from the 
original. Ghowannahe, who was in 


ſecret, had aſſembled her friends toge- 


ther, and ſent them on-board in order 


to increaſe the croud, which upon ſuch 
. occaſions, when the ſhips are ready to 


ſail, 1s generally pretty numerous. A- 
mong this party he ſeized a favourable 
opportunity to mix, and haſtening to 
their canoe, when the decks were or- 
dered to be cleared, they were not long 
in paddling to ſhore. The pleaſure 


which Ghowannahe expreſſed, on ſee- 
ing the ſhip ſet ſail without him, may 


more eaſily be conceived than expreſſed; 
but her joy was of ſhort continuance. 
It was about ſeven in the morning 


when the ſhips cleared the bay, and 


about eleven when they entered the 
mouth of Cook's Streights, where they 
caſt anchor; and Captain Clarke and 
Mr. Burney, his firſt lieutenant, went 
on-board the Reſolution, to dine with 
Captain Cook. Here the friends of the 
two Zealander youths, whom Omai had 
purchaſed, came to take their laſt leave 
of them, and expreſſed, very affecting- 


ly, their grief at parting, though the 


boys were as yet in pretty good ſpirits. 
Some preſents were made by Omai to 
the parents, and they departed, ſeem- 
ingly with great reluctance. _ 
In the afternoon, our adventurer's 
meſſmate went down to enquire after 
his health, and was not a little ſurpriſed 
when no anſwer was made. He at firſt 

thought 
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thought he might have retired ; but on 
{earching every where below to no ef- 
fect, he gave the alarm throughout the 


we 


ſhip, when it was diſcovered that he 


had eloped, and that the cheſt he had 


left in his birth was empty. A metſen- 
ger was inſtantly diſpatched on-board 
the Relolution, to know how to pro- 
ceed. When the meſſage was delivered, 
the captains and officers were joyous 
over their bottle: at firſt it only fur— 
nithed a ſubject for harmleſs plealantry; 


ful Ghowannakce, was a ta{k he had till 
to undergo. Their paring was ten- 
der, and, for a Britiſh tailor and tavage 
Zealander, was not unaffecting. The 
icenc, however, was hort. 1 he ma- 


rincs paid no regard to the copious tears, 


the crics, and lamentations, of the poor 
deſerted girl, nor did they think it ſafe 
to tarry iu a place ſo defolate, where 
lamentations in the night were not un- 
uſual to bring numbers together, for 
the purpoſe of ſlaughter. He was hur- 


but it came to be ſeriouſty debated, N the ſhore, followed by Ghowan- 
TEL 


laſt, whether the man thould be ſen 


„Who could hardly be torn from 


for back, or totally deſerted. Some him, when ready ts embark. Love like 
were in doubt whether an accident this is only to be found in the regions 
might not have happened to him, ſuch of romance, in thoſe enlightened coun- 
as had happened to the corporal of ma- tries, where the boaſted refinement of 
rines, formerly mentioned; but that ſentiment have circumſcribed the pu— 
doubt was ſoon cleared up, when it was rity of atfeation, and narrowed it away 
known that his effects were milling as to mere conjugal fidelity. He was {carce 
well as the man. Moſt of the officers on-board the cutter, when he recollect- 
preſent were for leaving him to follow ed that he had left his baggage behind; 
his own humour ; but Captain Cook, all thar he had provided for laying the 
thinking it would be a bad precedent, foundation of his future grandeur. It 
and an encouragement to other enamo- was therefore necefſary that he. mould 
ratoes, when they came to the happier return with the marines to the maga- 
climates, to follow his example, was for zine where all his ſtores were depolit- 
ſending an armed force, and bringing ed, which were not a few. Beſides his 
the man back at all hazards. Of this working implements, he had a pocket 
opinion was his own captain, with compals, of which he had thought on 
whom he was a favourite, who gave ſome future cccaiion to make the pro- 
orders for the cutter to be properly per uſc. He had alfo a fowling-picce, 
manned, a ſerjeant's guard of marines which had been fecretly conveyed away 
to be put on-board, and his mefſmate, by Ghowannahe, zs ſoon as the plan of 
as a guide to direct them to the place empire was formed between theſe two 
where he was to be found. Thele or- unfortunate lovers. It would be tedt- 
ders were inſtantly carried into exccu- ous to recount the numerous articles 
tion. It was midnight before the cut- that he had provided. Let it ſuffice, 
der could reach rhe landing-place, and that the marines and himſelf were pretty 
near two in the morning betore the heavily laden in bringing them on-board 
marines could find the ſpot where the the cutter. | e 

Jovers uſed 10 meet. They ſurpriſed It was noon, the next day, before he 
him in a profound fleep, when he was arrived at the thips, and the captains 
dreaming of nothing but kingdoms and began to be in ſome fear for the party 
diadems; of living with his Ghowan- of marines, who were ſent to bring him 
nahe in royal ſtate ; of being father of back. Before he came in fight, it had 
A numerous progeny of princes to go- been concerted to try him for adeſerter, 
vern the kingdoms Ea-keinommauwe and, inſtead cf being received in his own 
and T'Avi-Poenammoo; and of being thip, he was ordered on-board the Re- 
the firit founder of a great empire! ſolution, where he underwent a long 
But what a ſudden tranſition ! to be examination, and where he made a full 
wak ed from this viſionary ſcene of roy- confeſſion of ail his views, and of the 
al grandeur, and to hind himſelf a poor pains he had taken to bring them to 

priloner, to be dragged to punithment perfection. | COR: 

for, as he thought, a well-laid plan to He faid, the firſt idea of deſertion 
arrive at monarchy; and what was ſtruck him when inthe excurſion round 
worſe, his final ſeparation from his faith- the bay, in which he attended in the 
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ſuite of Capt. Clarke ; he was charmed 


with the beauty of the country, and 


the fertility of the ſoil; that ſeeing the 
gardens that had been planted on Long 
Hand, at Motuara, and at ſundry other 
places, in ſo flourithing a condition; 
and that there were European tkeep, 
hogs, goats, and fowls, ſufficient to ſtock 
à large plantation, if collected together 
from the different places where they 
had been turned louſe z—it came into 
his head, that, if he could meet with a 
girl that was to his liking, he could be 
happy in introducing the arts of Euro- 

can culture into ſo fine a countrv, and 


In laying the foundation of civil governs» | 


ment among its inhabitants. This idea 
improved upon him hourly; and when 
he happened to meet with the girl be- 
fore mentioned, who had ſeen him in 


his tour, and who had followed him to 


the tents, and had learnt, from herſelf, 
that love had brought her there, it in- 
flamed his deſire beyond all byunds.— 
And, moreover, finding her intreaties 


to meet the wiſhes of his heart, he vo 
longer hefitated, but became firmly re- 


ſolved, at all events, to yield to the force 


of ioclination. 


LITERARY IMPOSTURES. 


He had revolved in his 
mind, he ſaid, the hazard and the re. 
ward; and had concerted with his 
Ghowannahe the plan for his eſcape. 
When Captain Cook heard his ſtory, 
his reſentment was converted into 
laughter, at the wild extravagance of 
his romantic plan, and inſtead of try- 
ing him for deſertion, he ordered him 
on-board his own ſhip, to be puniſhed 
as Captain Clarke ſhould think proper, 
who ſent him to the gun, to receive 
twelve laſhes; and thus terminated all _ 


his hopes of being a mighty emperor. 


The diftrefs of Ghowannahe is ſcarce 
to be conceived. She was lefc a woeful 
ſpectacle, to lament her fate. She ex- 
preſſed her grief by the punctures ſhe 
made in her face, arms, and wherever 
deſpair propted her to dire*t the bloody 


inſtrument. It is withed, for her ſake, 


that thoſe ſavage people, whoſe bodies 
are expoſed to the ſeverity of the ſea- 
ſons, are not ſo ſuſceptible of pain as 
thoſe of a finer texture; otherwiſe 
her perſonal feelings muſt have been 
exquiſite, independent of thoſe of her 


mes ES 


LITERARY IMPOSTURES. 


Sor ST year there appeared, at Leip- 


fic, a journey to the Eaſt-Indies, 


and in Egypt, performed by a Saxon ar- 
tificer, named Fo/eph Schroeder, This 
traveller relates, among other wonders, 
that after having embarked at Pondi- 
cherry, on the 28th of April, 1997, and 
having aſſiſted at a naval engagement, 
near the coaſt of Africa, between the 
Frenchand Engliſh, he was taken by the 
latter, and landed on the i6th of June 
the ſame year at Alexandria, where, 
the following year, he was witneſs to 
the comqueſt of that country by the 
French, gc. Netwithſtanding a heap 
of lies, as groſs as his rapid paſſage from 
Pondichercy to Alexandria, Schroeder 
found readers, and even cncomiaſts. 
M. Pa lus, the celebrated profeſſor 
of Jena, and author o an excellent ſup- 
plement to Voiney's Travels, did j-1- 
tice o this cheat, in the literary gazette 
of Jena, He cp ſed the impoſture in 
the cleareſt manner, and no perſon de- 
fenced it. | 


Abos t the ſame time appeared ano- 


ther work, entitled Travels in Afcica, 


Work itſelf 


Pampiere, | 
which afforded the cleareſt proof that 
this author had never travelled except 


Aßa, and America, by Zacharias Tau- 
rinius, who was born at Cairo in 1758, 
was the ſon of a Copht, named Stirith, 


and who. went by Conſtantinople to 
Riga, and from thence to Nuremberg, 


where he changed his name and reli- 
gion. He then went to Wirtemberg, 
in Saxony, and became a journeyman 
printer. M. Ebent, a profeflor in that 
town, and a man of merit beſides, en- 
riched his travels with a preface, which 


ſerved as a certificate to Zacharias Tau- 


rinius. But though there was nothing 
abſolutely impoſſible in the circum- 
ſtance, that a native of Cairo ſhould 
become a printer at Wirtembere, the 
preſented nothing but ill 
ſelected, and ill arranged ext acts from 
Legenlil, Dapper, &c. 


in his choſet. | 
Scarcel had the ſecond volume cf 
Taurinius appeared, when a propoſal _ 
was made to Martini, a bookſeller of 
Leipſie, to publiſh an account of a jour- 
ney made in Africa, by a carpenter's 
| apprentice 


DISCOVERY or ANTIQUE COINS, &c. 


apprentice in Suabia, named Damver- 
Ser, and who alſo was refiding at Wir- 
temberg. M. Martini, wiſhing to take 
his precautions, went to Wirtemberg, 
there formed a perſonal acquaintance 


with Damberger, and faw the pape:s 
and certificates of every kind which he 


exhibited, after which he thought he 
could no longer doubt that this new 
Anacharſis had, in reality, puſhed his 
travels much farther than any of thole 
who had attempted to penetrate into 
Africa. h Es | 
M. Martini made him come to Leip- 
fic, where he had ſeveral interviews 


and converſations with a geographer 


employed to make a chart of his jour- 
nev, and with a man of letters, who 
was to draw up his journal; neither 


had any doubt of the truth of hi, aſ- 


ſertions. 

All the journals announced befure- 
hand the Travels. of Damberger, as one 
of the moſt remarkable productions of 
the age. 
of London had the ſheets ſent to them 
at a great expence, as they were print- 
cd. An Engliſh book ſeller wiihing to 
de beforehand with two of bis brethren, 
ho were entering into an agreement 
With him for the tranilativn ef Dam- 


berger, diſtributed theſe ſheers among 


fix tranſlators. The French and Eng- 
liſh papers were filled with extracts 
from the Travels of Damberger. In 
France, great pains were taken to juſ- 


tify Le Vaillant, whom Damberger 


charged with falſc hood. | 
Meantime M. Paulus, the fame who 
had unmaſked Joſeph Schroeder, and 
M. Meiners, a celebrated man of learn- 
ing in Gottengen, publiſhed in the li- 
terary gazettes of Jena and of Gottin = 
gen ſome accurate criticiſms on thele 


travels, which evidently demonſtrate, 


that the pre ended Damberger was no- 


thing but an impoſtor, of equal igno- 


rance and effrontery. 8 
VI. Martini, informed of the opinion 
of thoſe men of letters who are beſt 


The book (cllers of Paris and 
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capable of judging on ſuch a ſubject, 
collected new informa'1on, which ſug- 
geſted to him the idea. of applying to 
the publiſhers of the travels of Joſeph 
Schroeder and Zachary Taurinius, 
who, like himſelf, are bookſellers at 
Leipfic. He compared the manuſeripts 


of theſe two works with that of his 


Damberger, and he recognized the 
ſame writing in the three manuſcripts, 
He found means to prevail on the per- 
fon whom he had known by the name 
of Damberger, to return to Leipfic. 
The latter, being warmly preſſed, at 
laſt acknowledged that, in reality, he 
was not Damberger, but, in fact, the 
ſelf-ſame Egyptian called Zachary 
Taurinius; that Schroeder, who is at 
preſent at Hamburgh, not knowing 
how to write, had employed him to 
draw up the account of his travels; that 
as to the laſt work which he was pub- 
liſhing, he borrowed the name of Dam— 


berger becauſe he had really known at 


the Cape a man of that name, and that 
he had made uſe of a journal of Tra- 
vels in Barbary St. Mardc, which this 
Damberger had left him when he quit- 


ted him in Holland, whither he had ac- 


comnanied him; and farther, that Dam- 


berger, at preſent, lives in Surinam. 


The explanation given verbally to 
M. Martini, aud by writing to Meſſrs. 
Bertach and Boetiger, two literati of 
Wiemar, could not deceive any body; 
but the object now was, who was the 
manufacturer of the books which have 


brought this pretended Taurinius into 


notice, whole letters, filled with errors 
in orthography and grammar, prove 


that he is nothing more than the inſtru- 


ment of ſome compiler, who has in- 


vented this truly ingenious method of 


difpohng, to the beſt advantage, of his 
merchandize, An obſcure /iterateur 


of Wirtemberg, whoſe name is Junge, 


is ſtrongly ſulpeCted, becauſe à part of 


the Travels of Damberger arc written 


in his hand. 


DISCOVERY or ANTIQUE COINS, &e. 


Extra@ of a Letter from Ghent, dated June 26, 1798, giving an Account a 
Vauarieiy of Roman Medals diſcovered at different Iimes at Mecrlebeełe, & 


Village on the Banks of the Scheldt, about a League from Ghent. 


HERE is not the leaſt veſtige of 
| any Roman camp or entrench- 


ments in the vicinity of Mcerlevbceke,; 


yet Roman medals have been fonnd 
there in conſiderable numbers at differ- 
ent intervals of time. About twenty 

4-7 2 years 
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200 in complete bronze, the greater 
part of them very badly preſerved, 
They bore the images of Trajan, A- 
drian, Antonius, Marcus Aurelius, 
Lucius Verus, Commodus, Z!ius Ce— 
far, Septimus Severus, and of the em- 
preſſes Sabina, Fauſtina, &c. 

In the month of November, 1797, a 
till more fortunate diſcovery was made. 
At a depth of three feet below the ſur- 
face of the ground, a ſmall vaſe was 
found, which contained 98 ſilver me- 
dals. Having boiled them in cream of 
tartar, and then ſlightly rubbed them, 
J ſucceeded in diſengaging them from 
a cruſt of verdigrite which covered them 
to a degree of thick neſs which render- 
ed it impoſſible to diftinguiſh their in- 
ſcriptions. But on underg ing this 
operation, all of them appeared in the 
higheſt ſtate of preſervation. Several 
of them conſiſt of pure ſilver, but the 
greater part are plated medals. They 
commence in order of time with Clau- 
dus the Goth, and end with Valens; 
there are among them ſome very ſcarce 
ones. RED 

About the middle of laſt May, there 
was dug up near the fame village, and 
about the ſame depth, a ſmall jug of 
earthen ware, conta ning fourtcen Ro- 
man medals in complete bronze; there 
was one of Fauſtina the mother, four 
of Marcus Aurelius, one of Lucius Ve- 
rus, one of Commodus, two of Mam- 
mius, one of Septimus Severus, and 
four of Maximinus. The only one of 
this collection to which, in my opinion, 
antiquaries would attach any intereſt, 
is that of Lucius Verus, It repreſents 
the head of that emperor, and the re- 
verſe is a repreſentation of Verus, in a 
car drawn by four elephants, with four 
conductors. The legend, which 1s a 
little defaced, appears to be Conſecratio 


S. C. Conſecrations and apothocſes are 


repreſented on medals, fomertimes by a 

funeral pile, and ſometimes by an cagle 
| perched on a globe, an altar, or other 
religious ſymbol, and not unirequent!y 
by a carpentum, a kind of car drawn 
by elephants or horſes, which ferves to 
denofe the conſecration, that is, the tri- 
umphant entrance of the princes or 
princeſſes into heaven to take their ſeat 
among the gods. This medal, there- 
fore, muſt have been ſtruck to comme— 
morate the conſecration of Verus, Ca- 


the earth. 


DISCOVERY or ANTIQUE COINS, &c. 
years ago, a pcaſant diſcovered nearly - 


pitolinus mentious the conſecration of 
that Prince in the Life of Marcus Au- 


relius, cap. xv. Such was the benig- 


ni'y of Marcus,' ſays this hiſtorian, 
* that he always concealed and excuſed, 
as far as poſſible, the vices, of Verus, 


though he was extremely diſſatisfied > 


with them; and after his death, he 
cauſed him to be ranked in the num- 
ber of the gods.“ 

It would be ſuperfluous to examine 
at what time, or on what occaſion, 
this latter collectien was depoſited in 
It is ſuſhcient to obſerve, 
that the lateſt of them is one of Maxi- 
minus, with the words Victoria Gen- 
manica on the reverſe. The epoch to 
which this inſcription refers, is fixed 
by the learned antiquary Mezzabara 


in the year 236 of the Chriſtian era. 


It is of importance to inform you, 
that Roman medals have at different 
times been dug up in nearly the ſame 
direction. I have ſeen one of Anto- 
ninus, and another of Fauſtina, which 
found at Heuſden, a village about a 
league from Meerlebecke. I have alſo 
ſome in my poſſeſſion which were dug 
up about ten years ago at Deſtelberghe, 
a village contiguous to Heuſden; and 
Citizen Van Heeltham, ex-deputy to 
the council of five hundred, poſſeſſes 
a very conſiderable number, which 
were obtained at the ſame place. I have 


likewiſe three which were found at 


Mount St. Amand, near the city cf 


Ghent. And a ſhort league from Deſ- 
telberghe. „ 


From the above circumſtances it ap- 
pears that theſe villages, and parti- 
cularly that of Meerlebeeke, are 
entitled to conſiderable diſtinction a- 
mong the places of Flanders which fur- 


nich authentic monuments of the fre— 


quent vits they muſt have received 


frum the Romans. 


SEVERAL Roman coins, altars, &c. 
were found near the Law-houſe, South 
Shields, the property of N. Fairlels, 
Eſq. Of two of the coins the follow- 
ing arc deſcriptions: 1. Imp. Claudius 
Aug. (Caput Claudi Gothici) Marti 
Pacifero. (Figura militaris ſtans, dex» 
tra Ramum Oleæ portendens, ſiniſtra 
Haſtam. Circiter A. D. 268. 2. D. N. 
Valentinianus P. F. Aug. (Caput Va- 
lentiniapi) Gloria Romanorum. (Fi- 
guta Militaris, dextra Captivum cnn 
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dus trahens, ſiniſtra Labarum tenens. 
Circiter A D. 351. The baſe of this 
Roman ſtation, at the mouth of the river 
Tyne, has the appearance of having 
occupied ſeveral acres. 


The jar lately ploughed up in a field 


near Rotti:gdean, containing Roman 
coins, was of that ſubſtance called ſtone 
ware, and ſeemed to have been in the 
form of an urn, but the fragments were 
too ſmall and diſperſed for the point to 


be now aſcertained. The largeſt frag- 
ment forms the arch of a periphery, 


whoſe diameter is neatly eight inches. 

The coins, about a thouſand in num- 
ber, are all copper, though ſome of them 
appear to have been thinly plated, or 
waſhed with filver, They are alſo little 
Injured by attrition, that their relief re- 
mains perfectly ſharp, and conſequently 
cann t have been much, if at ail, in 
circulation. They meaſure from ſeven 
to nine lines diameter, and bear the cions 
of the following perſonages, viz. 

The unfortunate Valerian, who reign- 
ed A. D. 225, and his ſecond wife Ma- 
riniana; (but of theſe there has buen 


obſerved only a ſingle ſpecimen of each.) 
Next comes his unnatural fon, the cruel 


and voluptuous Gaiienus, and his more 


worthy ſucceſſor, Claudius, whoſe vir- 
tues and patrio: iſm gave the empire rea- 


ſon to lament that he reigned only three 


years; and it is remarkable that we here 


And his ſucceſſor and brother, the ami- 
able, though weak, Quintilius, received 
the honours of the mint, though he 
reigned only 17 days; and that the pu- 


ſilinimous refiſtance he made agaiuſt his 


powerful opponent, Aurclian, was no bar 
to the reverſe of his coin being ſtamped 
with ſecurity, valour, and victory. 
Theſe are the only emperors (pro- 
perly ſo called) whoſe coin is here 
found; bur of the thirty tyrants, or 
uſurpers, who aſſumed the title of Au- 


guſtus, there was a handfome coin of 


the prudent and powerful Poſthumus, 
who, though he aſſumed independence, 
was as much the weſtern bulwark of the 
empire, as his more conicicntious co— 
temporary, Odenatus, was of the eaſt- 
ern. Next comes Vittcrinus, (and 
Judging of hit by the company he is 
found in, not the Victorinus, who 20 
rears later was made the governor of 
Britain by Honorius, but) the lieute- 
nant and immediate ſucceſſor oi Poſt- 
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humus. Of his ſucceſſor, the jiron- 
fiſted Marius, there are no coins; but 
many of his noble ſucceſſor, Tetricus; 


and laſt, though not leaſt, either in 


number or beauty, are found thoſe of 
the younger Tetricus, whoſe juvenile 
face was probably impreſſed on the coin 


to flatter the vanity or affection of his 


father, whoſe power he had no parti- 
cipation in, though he ſhared fully of 


the diſgrace Aurelian unjuſtly inflicted | 


on his parent. PT: 
The coins here alluded to, are ſup- 


poſed to have lain buried ever ſince the 


time of Trajan, now about 1500 years. 


A cuR1ovus antique helmet and a 


maſk, that were found tome time ago at 


Ribcheſter, in Lancaſhire, have lately 
been exhibited at the meetings of the 
Society of Antiquaries, where they ex- 
cited ſo much attention that their draftſ- 
man, Mr. Underwood, was ordered to 


make correct drawings of them, which - 


have accordingly been executed for the 
uſe of the ſociety. | 
The helmet is Roman, and appears 


to have been executed between the 


times of Septimus Severus and Con- 


ſtantine. The deſign of the figures up- 


on it is very grand, but the workman- 


ihip, though good, is inferior to the 
deſign. The maſk, which was found 
attached to the helmet, is of the fineſt 
Grecian workmanſhip, executed pro- 
bably about the time of Alexander the 
Great. The cognoſcenti are not agreed 
as to its character, ſome conſidering it 
as a Bacchus, while others believe it to 


be a Meduſa, but they all agree in de- 


claring it to be one of the fineſt pieces 


of antique ſculpture that has yet been 


found in this or any other country. 
Theſe valuable reliques of antiquity 
were found by mere accident; a boy 


Niding down a bank, part of the earth 


gave way, and led to the diſcovery. 


They were found along with ſome 


other antiques of leſs value—a ſtandard 
and ſome ſacrificing inſtruments; and 


ſeemed to have been depoſited in the 


place where they were found, with 


great care, a cube of about eight feet of 
the natural ſoil having been dug away, 


and the ſpace filled with dry ſand with 
the various articles in the middle. They 
now enrich the magnificent collection 
of antiques of Charles Townley, Eſq. 
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mined by 
am incapable of urging a man to ad- 
here to ſuch a reſolution as this, unleſs 
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HIS fingular account has latcly 
been pubſiſhed by a German au— 

thor, who aſſerts the authenticity of it. 
In a coffee-houſe, in a city of Livonia, 
a man one day made the following pro- 
poſition : © am tired of life, and, if 
any body would be f my party, | would 
not heſi ate to quit this world.” No- 
body anſwering him he ſaid no more, 
but, after { me t1me, all the company 


having left the room, execpt two per- 


fons, theſe came up to him, avd aſked 
him “ if he were really ſerious in the 
propofition which he had made? © Yes, 
gentlemen,” ſaid he, in a determined 
tone of voice, I never fpeak without 
due reflection, and I never retract what 
J have advanced.” *© Then we will 
be of your party, for we have formed 
the ſame dehgn,” „ Why ſo, gen- 
tlemen ? my actions are always deter- 
an adequate motive, and I 


his misfortunes be ſuch as to render 
life inſupportable to him.”” “ We are 

loaded with debts without the means of 
diſcharging them. 
Ive any longer with honour, and we 
are incapable of having recourle to baſe 
and diſhonourable means. Thoſe whoſe 
hopes will be diſappointed by our death, 


have already received much more than 


they were legally entitled to.“ 

J had one day,“ faid one of them, 
*f the good luck to break a conſiderable 
bank at Spa. I was immediately ſur- 
rounded _ ſharpers, wh» props fed 
to play with me. I loft all my win- 
nings in a few deals, and much more. 


J. gave a note for the ſurpius, which I 


», 


cannot tate up. 
, laid the other, had a com- 
miſſion! in the army. I had given proofs 
of courage, and had merited promotion, 
in order to obtain which 1 contracted 
ſome debts. But a young nobleman, 
who had never been in action, having 
been advanced over my head, I gave in 
my reſignation, without rellecting, un- 


til it was too late, that I had no other 


reſource in the world. The number 
of my creditors has increaſed, and 1 
have now no credit with any one. 1 
know my inability to fulfill my engage · 


We are unable to 


ments, and, determined to impoſe on no 
man, I am competed to put a end to 
my exiftence.” 

„Gentlemen,“ replied the man who 
had given rife to chis converſation, “ I 
admire your principles, your reſo/ution, 
and your firmneſs. If, however, 1 poſ- 
ſeſſed the means of removing the grounds 
of your deſpair, I ſhould feel happy in 
making you renounce your noble pro- 
ject, but all that I have left will barely 
ſuſhce to pay for a ſupper, if you will 
accept one; and at the laſt bottle we 
willimmortalize ourſelves.” „Bravo!“ 
exclaimed the others, “ this is admi: a- 
ble.“ 

The day was fixed, and an l excellent 
ſupper was ordered; the table was 
covered with dainties, and there was 
plenty of the beſt wines. A ſtrong doſe 


of arſenic was put into one bottle, Which 


was to be drunk at laſt. While theſe _ 
preparations were making, the two. 
d-btors repaired to a neighbouring 
houſe of ill fame, where they met wien 
another man, who had come thither to 
conſole himſelf in the arms of venal 
beauty, for the rigour which he expe- 
rienced from a lady to whom he paid 
his addreſſes. But this den of corrup- 
tion only filled him with diſguſt and 
horror. He became gloomy and me- 
lancholy. When in this humour, he 
was addreſſed by the other two per- 
ſons, who, after {ome converſation, in- 
formed him of their deſign. He ſeemed 
to reliſh it, and to be diſp fed to make 
a fourth iu the party. In the ſtate of 
mind in which he then was, the taſk of 
perſuzfiun was eaſy; they blinded his 
judgment by their tophiltry, aud he 
accompanicd them to the place. 

The perſon, who was to pay for the 
ſupper, expecting only two gueſts, was 


ſ.irpriſed at ſee 4 third. Ne en- 


quired into the motives which had in- 
flucnced the determination of his new. 
colleazue, and, being ſatisfed with 
them, they all fat down to table. The 
original propoſer of the plan was in a 
very good humour, and made a long 
ſpeech on the reſolution which he had 
formed. © I have,” ſaid he, © feen fo 


much of human lite, that I ſuſpect there 
is lictle more for me to fee, Eyery thing 
tends 
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tends toconvince me that man is a very 
poor creature, and that he can only be 


happy by contributing to the appineſs 


of cthers. One perſon may do this in 
one way, another inaiv ther, but J could 
only do i: with my fortune; and I ac- 
cordingly employed it for that purpoſe 
in the beſt manner I could, If any one 
proved to me, in a plauſible way, that 
a certain ſum would make him happy, 
1 gave it him. The conſequence was, 
that my fortune was ſoon ſpent, and 1 
am now ruined and wholly unable ren- 
der a ſervice.to any man. It would be 
poſſi ble, indeed, to ſubſiſt by my labour, 
but I ſhould in fallibly fink under. ſuch 
a mode of life; and, beſides, I cannot 
believe chat any man ought to exiſt for 
himſelf alone.“ 


The laſt of our heroes here inter- 


rupted the philoſopher. © That 1s the 
very point on which I muſt contradict 
you. If man did not exiſt for himſelf, 

as you ſuppoſe, and you have prov ed 
' by your life, that ſuch is your opinion, 
I certainly ought to continue to hve, 
But 1, who am of a different opinion, 
and who have lived only for myſelf, 
finding no more picature in Wes am re- 
ee to quit it.” 

« Every man, my friend,” 
the firſt, © has his own mode of think 
ing on this ſubject, and acts accordingiy. 
There can be no with, then, to make 
proſclytes. You will die in purſuance 
of your own ſyſtem, and I in purſuance 
of mine,” Much more converſation 
enſued on the fragility of life; many 
traits, ancient and modern, were cited 
in favour of ſuicide; and during this 
diſcuſſion the young candidate remain- 
ed penſive. The bottle was freely cir- 
culated, and a thoufand reaſons were 
_ urged, each exceeding the other in ab- 
ſurdity. The took the lalt bottle, but 
one, which they drank with Grenweſs, 
to a happy mecting, and without be- 
traying the ſmalleſt ſymptom of irre— 
ſolution. At length they came to the 
laſt bottle. 
fayivg, © In this repoſes the immorta- 
lity which we ſhall ſtill enjoy. Ir is 
the Precious panacea which makes the 
wreicied firget their cares, and cures 
the rich man's pains, It reminds us 
that we are free; it is liberty to the 
lave, gold to the poor, tranqulility to 


the reſtleſs, and - Happineſs to the mi- 
ſerable.“ | | 


' repicd 


on the table, ſaid; 


The Philoſopher took it, 
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He divided the bottle into four equal 
parts; then tak ing his glaſs in his handy 
laid, © I die tranquil and contented, 


| Hear en gave me wealth to diſtribute, 


and I diftributed it as well as I could. 
I came into the world to live among 
men, and for them; not having the 
ability to be any longer ot uſe to them, 
take my leave. I am induced to adopt 
this mealure from the deſpair into which 
J ſhould be plunged, if any one of the 
unfortunate beings, whom, I have been 
ac uſtomed to relieve, were to come and 
implore that aſſiſtance which I am un- 
able to afford him. I believe in the 
exiſtence of a future life, and I hope 
to paſs from this world into another; 


where I ſhall be able to do more good.“ 
After this expoſition of his philoſophy, 


he emptied his glaſs, to the very laſt drop. 

The other two then took their glaſſes. 
Me have no occaſion,“ ſaid they, * for 
ſack profound reaſoning. We expect 
to be viſited to-morrow by the ſame 
number of creditors who beſieged us 
this morning, and of whom we had 
co iſtdcrable difficulty ta rid ourſelves. 


What reaſon can be aligned to prevent 


us from withdrawing ourſelves from 


tuch periccution ? We believe in pre- 


deitination, and it was our deſtiny that 
we ſhould finiſh our days here.“ They 
boch empticd their glaſſes without he- 
ſitation. 

It now came to the turn of the fourth, 
who took his glaſs in his hand, held it 
up to the candle, then, putting it down 
„ You have done 
me the honour, gentlemen, to admit 
me into your, company, and I thank 
you for it. By your obſcrrations J have 
acquired a Knowledge of death which 
did not poſſeſs before.” 1 was keall te 
wilh for it by ſome painful occur- 
rences, and a dcep melancholy 5 
quent thereupon, | now know the 

madneſs of ſuch a with. It was not 


Seach that I ſhould have dehred, but 


ſuſficient firmneſs to die. My with is 
accompliiied; you, gentlemen, have 
gi en me That ſublime leſſon. I ſhall 
bot cenſure the motives which have 
en: gaged you to quit the v rd; on ſuch 
2 topic every man muſt j :dge for hum = 


ſelf. But my ſituation is abfolutely dif- 


tereit from yours. I owe nothing to 
any man. I muit, therefore, have ſome 
other reaſons for taking this beverage, 
which you are pleaſed to call immorta- 


lity, 
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ity, and which ſhines with ſuch bril- 
The ſophiſms of 


Hancy in this glaſs. 
that gentleman had rather diſconcerted 
me, and, in the ſtate of my mind at that 
time, I yielded to his opinion; but re- 
Hection has come to my aid. I have a 
confiderable fortune, and two profligate 
brothers, who with for my death, that 
they mightſquander it in the moſt ſcan- 
dalous manner.“ 

Here the poiſon beginning to operate, 


one of the debtors, with diſtorted fea- 
tures, begged him to finiſh his ſpeech, 


becauſe it would be too cruel for him to 
furvive them, and ſuffer alone. 1 

«« I have little more, added the 
other, “to ſay, I have never before 


ſcen a man in his laſt moments. You 


have now afforded me the opportunity, 
and J confets to you, gentlemen, that 
the Kind of death which you have choſen 


only fills me with horror. The very fight 


of you makes me ſhudder. It was only 


in a moment of madneſs, that I could 


give my approbation to your project, 


and conſent to follow your example. If 
I am fo fortunate as to open my eyes 
in time, do you be till fo wiſe as not to 
accuſe me of cowardice, and accept my 
excuſes for having fo inconſiderately 
conſented to make a fourth. May the 


pleaſing hopes which you have formed 


be realized. May you be happier in the 
next world than you have been in this.“ 


He then roſe to leave the room. But,“ 
exclaimed the others, “did you not 
promiſe, upon your honbur, to do as 


2, 


we did.“ “ True, genticmen, but you 

ſhould congratulate yourſelves on my 
converſion, Applaud yourſelves for 
that return to my ſenſes, which your 
dreadful example has occaſioned.” He 
caſt a laſt look of pity upon them. They 
all endeavoured to follow him but could 
not. ] left them, ſaid he to me, 
adding, that the third, who yy as nearer 
to his end than the two other; teſtified 
his approbation of my conduct, by an 
inclination of his head. 
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_FFRHIS gaol is a ſpacious building of 


common ſtone, one hundred feet 
It is fitted up with ſolitary 
cells, on the new plan, and the apart- 


ments are all arched, to prevent the 


communication of fire. Behind the 
building are extenſive yards, which are 
feeured by lofty walls. This priſon is 
better regulated, perhaps, than any 
other on the face of the globe. By the 
new penal laws cf Pennſylvania, no 


crime is punithable with death, except- 


ing. murder of the firſt degree, by 
which is meant, murder that 1s per- 
petrated by wilful premeditated inten- 


tion, or in attempts to commit rape, 


robbery, or the like, Every other of- 
fence, according to its enormity, 1s 
puniſhed by ſolitary impriſonment cf 


a determined duration. 1 
Object ions may be made to this mode 


of puniſhment, as not being ſufſicicntly 
leere on the individual to atone for an 


atrocious crime; nor capable, becauſe 
not inflicted in public, of detertipg 
evii-miaded perſons in the community 
from the commillicn of offences which 
incur the rigour of the law ; but on a 
cloſe examination, it will be found to be 


very ſevere; and as far as an opinion 


can be formed from the trial that has 


been hitherto made by the ſtate of 


Pennſylvania, it ſeems better calculated 


to reſt rain the exceſſes of the people than 


any other, If any public puniſhment 
could ſtrike terror into the lawleſs part 
of the multitude, it is as likely that the 
infliction of death would do it, as any _ 
whatſoever; but death is diveſted of 
many of his terrors, after being often 
preſented to our view; ſo that we find 
in countries, for inſtance in England, 
where jt occurs often as puniſhment, 
the ſalutary effects that might be ex- 

ected from it are in 2 great meaſure 
loſt, The unfortunate wrerch who is 
doomed to forfeit his life, in expiation 
of the crimes he has committed, in num- 
berleſs iiftances, looks forward with 
apparent unconcern to the moment in 


which he is to be launched into eter- 


nity ; his companions around him only 
condole with him becauſe his career of 
iniquity has ſo ſuddenly been impeded 
by the courſe of juſtice : or, if he 1s not 
tho much hardened in the paths of vice, 
but falls a prey to remorſe, and ſees all 
the horrors of his impending fate, they 
endeavour to rally his broken ſpirits by 
the conloling remembrance, that the 

| l pangs 
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pangs he has to endure are but the pangs 
of a moment, which they illuſtrate by 
the ſpeedy exit of one, whoſe death he 
was perhaps witneſs to, but a few weeks 
be fore. month docs not paſs over in 
England without repeated executions z 


and there is ſcarc.lv a vagabond to be 


met with in the country, who has not 
ſeen a fellow-creature ſuſpended from 
the gailows, We all know what h:tle 
good effect ſuch ſpectacles produce. But 
immured in darkneſs and {olitude, the 

priſoner ſuffers pangs worſe than death 
a hundred times in a day: he is left to 
his own bitter reflections, there is no 
one thing to divert his attention, and he 
_ endeavours, in vain, to eſcape from the 


| Horrors which continually haunt his 


imagination, In ſuch a firuation the 


moſt hardened offender is ſoon reduced 


to a ſtat* f repentance. | 
But ,uuilhment, by impriſonment, 
according to the laws of Penntylvania, 
is impoled not only as an expiation of 
| paſt offences, and an example to the 
guilty part of ſociety, but tor another 
- purpoſe, regarded by few penal codes 
in the world, the reform of the crimi-» 
nal. The regulations of the gaol are 
calculated to promote this effect as ſoon 
as poſſible, ſo that the building, indeed, 
deſerves the name of a penitentiary 
houſe, more than that of a gaol. As 
ſoon as a criminal is committed to the 
priſon he is made to waſh; his hair is 
thorn, and, if not decently clothed, he 


is furniſhed with clean apparel; then 


he is thrown into a ſolitary cell, about 
nine feet long and four wide, where he 
remains debarred from the ſight of every 
living being except his gavler, whoſe 
duty it is to attend to the bare neceſſi- 
ties of his nature, but whe is forbidden, 

on any account, to ſpeak to him without 
there is abſolute occaſion, If * 


is at all refractory, or if the offence for 


. which he is impriſoned is of a very atro- 
cious nature, he is then confined in à 
ceͤll ſecluded even from the light of hea- 
yen. This is the worſt that can be in- 
flicted upon him. e | 
week, by twelve perſons appointed for 
that purpoſe, who are choſen annually 
from amongſt the citizens of Philadel- 


phia. Nor is it a difficult matter to 


rocure theſe men, who readily and 
voluntarily rake it upon them to go 
Vox. VIII. No. 116. = 


The gaol is inſpecled twice every 
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through the troubleſome functions of 
the office without any fee or emolu- 
ment whatever, They divide them- 
ſelves into committees; each of thele 
takes it in turn, for a ſtated period, to 
viſit every part of the priſon; and a re- 
port is made to the inſpectors at large, 


who meet together at times regularly 
app iated. 
committee an opinion is formed by the 


From the report of the 


inſpectors, who, with the conſent of the 
Judges, regulate the treatment of each 
individual priſoner duriug his confines 
ment. This is varied according to his 
crime, and according to his ſubſequent 
repentance. Solitary confinement in a 
dark cell is lzvked upon as the ſerereſt 


_ uſage; next, ſolitary confinement in a 


cell with the admithon of light; next, 
coatincment in a cell where the priſon- 


er is allowed to do fome fort of work 


laſtly, labour in company with others. 
The priſoners are obliged to bathe 
twice every week, proper conveni— 
ences for that purpole being provided 
within the walls of the priton, and al- 
ſo to change their linen, with which 


they are regularly provided, Thoſe in 


ſolitary coninement are kept upon 
bread and water; but thoſe who labour 
are allowed broth, porridge, puddings, 
and the like; meat is diſpenſed only in 
ſmall quantities, twice in the week. 


Their drink is water; on no pretence 
is any other beverage ſuffered to be 


brought into the priſon. This diet is 
found, by experience, to afford the pri- 
ſoners ſtrength ſufficient to perform the 
labour that is impoſed upon them; 
whereas a more. generous one would 


only ſerve to render their minds leſs 


humble and ſubmiſſive. Thoſe who 
labour, are employed in the particular 


trade to which they have been accuſ- 
tomed, provided it can be carried on in 


the prifon ; it not acquainted with any, 
ſomething is foon found that they can 
do. One room is ſet apart for ihoe- 


makers, another for tailors, a third for 
carpenters, and ſo on; and in the yards 
are ſtone-cutters, ſmiths, nailers, &c, 


Excepting the cells, which are at a re- 
mote part of the building, the priſon has 
the appearance of a large manufaCtory, 
G-od order anddecency prevailthrough- 


out, and the eye of a ſpectator is never 


aſſailed by the ſight of ſuch ghaſtly and 
ſqualid figures ay are continually to be 
eee eee eee met 


SIS 
met with in our priſons; ſo far, alſo, is 
a viſitor from being inſulted, that he 1s 
| ſcarcely noticed as he paſſes through the 
different wards, The priſoners are for- 
bidden to ſpeak to each other without 


there is neceſſity; they are alſo forbid- 


den to laugh and to fing, or to make the 
ſmalleſt diſturbance. An overſeer at- 
tends continually to ſee that every one 
_ performs his work diligently ; and, in 
caſe of the ſmalleſt reſiſtance to any of 
the regulations, the offender is immedi- 
ately caſt into a ſolitary cell, to ſubliſt 
on bread and water, till he returns to a 
proper ſenſe of his behaviour; but the 
dread all thoſe have of this treatment, 
who have once experienced it, is ſuch, 
that it is ſeldom found neceſſary to re- 
peat it. The women are kept totally 
apart from the men, and are employed 
in a manner ſuitable to their ſex, The 
labourers all eat together in one large 
apartment; and regularly, every Sun— 
day, there is divine ſervice, at which all 
attend. It is the duty of the chaplain 
10 converſe at times with the priſoners, 


and endeavour to reform their minds 
and principles. The inſpeQors, when 


they viſit the priſon, alſo do the ſame ; 
ſo that when a priſoner is liberated he 


SST RY: 


goes out, a$1t were, a new man ; he has 
een habituated to employ ment, and has 
received good inſtructions. The great- 
eſt care is alſo taken to find him em- 
ploy ment the moment he quits the place 
of his confinement, According to the 
regulations, no perſon is all»wed to viſit 
the priſon without permiſſion of the in- 
peter The greateſt care is alſo taken 
to preſerve the health of the priſoners, 
and for thoſe who are ſick there are 
proper apartments and good advice pro- 
vided. The longeſt period of confine- 
ment is for a rape, which is not to be- 
leſs than ten years, but not to exceed 
twenty-one. For high treaſon, the 
length of confinement is not to be leſs 
than ſix nor more than twelve years. 
There are priſons in every county 
throughout Pennſylvania, but none as 
yet are eſtabliſhed on the ſame plan as 
that which has been deſcribed. Crimi- 
nals are frequently ſent from other parts 
of the ſtate to receive puniſhment in the 
priſon of Philadelphia, | 
So well is this gaol conducted, that 
inſtead of being an expence it now an- 
n:.ally produces a conliderable revenue 
to the ſtate. | 


POETRY, NEWS, Ke. 


PROLOGUE, 5 
Written by the late Dr. Warton for the 
Wincheſter Theatre, which at that Time 
(1781) was over the City Shambles. 
HOE'ER our houſe examines, muſt 
excuſe | 
The wond'rous ſhifts of the dramatic muſe ; 
Then kindly liſten while the prologue ram- 
| bles | | 
From wit to beef—from Shakeſpeare to the 
ſhambles! | | 
Divided only by one flight of ſtairs, 


{wears! _ . 
Quick the tranſition, when the curtain drops, 
Tom meek Monimia's moans to—mutton- 
__ chops: | 
While for Lothario's loſs Caliſta cries, 
Old women ſcold, and dealers damn your 
eyes! | | e 
Here Juliet liſtens to the gentle lark; 


There, in harſh chorus, hungry bull-dogs 


bark. 


Cleavers and ſcymitars give blow for blow. 


And heroes bleed above, and ſheep below, 


While tragicthunders ſhake the pit and box, 
Rebellows to the roar the ſtaggering ox. 


Hither your ſtilliards, 


Cows horns and trumpets mix their man. 


tial tones; 


Kidneys and kings, mouthing and marrowe 


bones, | 
Suct and ſighs, blank-verſe and blood, a- 
bound, 8 | | 
And form a tragi-comedy around ; 
With weeping lovers, dying calves complain; 
Confuſion reigns — Chaos is come again! 


butchers, bring, to 
weigh . | | 


The pound of fleſh Antonio's bond muſt 
The monarch fwaggers, and the butcher | 


55 | bers | 
Hither your knives, ye butchers clad in blue, 
Bring, to be whetted by the cruel Jew! 


How hard our lot, who ſeldom doom'd to 
eat! | | 


| Caſt a ſheep's-eye on this forbidden treat: 
Gaze on ſurloins, which, ah! we cannot 


_ carve, | | 
And in the midſt of legs of mutton ſtarve ! 
But, would yeto our houſe in crowds repair, 
Ye generous captains, and ye blooming fair, 


The fate of Tantalus we ſhould not fear, 


Nor pine for a repaſt that is ſo near: 

Monarchsno more would ſupperleſs remain, 

Nor pregnant queens for cutlets long * in! 
e | | rom 
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From the LONDON GAZETTES. 
Copy of a Letter from Lord Elgin 15 
Lord Hawkeſbury, dated Conſlanti- 
nople, May 23. | | 
My Lord, An officer is arrived from 
the capitan paſha, with the intelligence 
that General Hutchinſon had marched 
from Roſetta on the $th inſtant, with 
4000 Britiſh troops, in company with a 
corps of Turks, of equal force, under 
the command of the capitan paſha ; and, 
on the gth, attacked the French near 
Rhamanich, The enemy were driven 
in; aud in the courſe of the night they 
retired towards Cairn, having left a 


ſſmmall garriſon in the entrenchments of 


_ Rahmanich. On the 10th the fort ſur- 
rendered, and the combined force then 
proceeded towards Cairo, having con- 


_ cerred their movements with the grand 
vizier, who was at EI Hanka, a poſition 


four leagues diſtant from Cairo, in a 
north-eaſt direction. Our loſs at Rah- 
manich is ſtated not to exceed 30 men. 
The Turkith officer reports that a re- 


inforcement of 3000 Britiſh troops had 
arrived at Aboukir about the 6th of 


May. ELGIN. 


Extractof a Letter fromthe Honourable 


Capraen Robert Stopford, of his Ma- 


Jefly's Ship Excellent, in Quiberon 


Hay, to Earl St. Vincent, dated the 
23d of February, 1801. | 


My Lord, I have the honour to 


acquaint your lordſhip, that, on the 


night of the zoth inftant, I ſent the 
boats of the Excellent to endeavour to 


bringoffa cutter and a floop which were 
at anchor near the Point of Quiberon 
unfortunately that ſame evening, after 


dark, a large chaſſe marce with troops 
on- board, going tothe iſland of Belleifle, 


had taken her ſtation cloſe to the above 
veſſels, the reſiſtance which the boats 


met with was conſequent)y much great 


er than there was at firſt reaſon to ex- 
pect; this circumſtance did not, how- 
ever, prevent Lieut. Church (having 
the command of the boats) from making 
the attack upon the chaſe marée, in 
which he gallantly perſevered, till being 


badly wounded himſelf, and two men 


Filled in his boat, he was obliged to re- 


tire; the other boats, under the com- 


mand of Meſſrs. Crawford and Man- 
ning (midſhipmen), reſolutely boarded, 
and ſueceeded in bringing off the cutter 


— 
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called l' Are, an armed veſſel in the ſer- 


vice of the republic, command by an 
enſign de vaiſſeau, and employed as 
convoy to and from Belleiſle; this veſ- 
ſel had alſo on-board a detachment of 
troops, who were made priſoners, and 
who made the veſſel's force much ſupe- 


rior to that of the aſſailants, 


. R. STOPFORD. 
Letter from Captain Sir Edward Ha- 
milion, of his Majeſty's Ship Trent, 


in Cawſand Bay, the 1th of April, 


1801, to Lord Amelins Beauclerk, 
Capt. of his Majeſty's Ship Fortunée. 
My Lord, In obedience to your ſig- 

nal, the chaſe was continued until dark, 
at which time, being becalmed among 
the rocks of the ifles of Brehat, I an- 
chored; and the next morning, the 3d 
inſtant, obſerving_a large ſhip with 
French colours, under the protect ion of 
a cutter, and lugger privateers, making 
fail with che flood from the anchorage 
of Brehat to Plampoul, the boats were 
immediately diſpatched under the com- 
mand of Lieut. Chamberlyne, having 
under his orders Mr. Scallon, ſecond 
lieutenant z Mr. Bellamy, third; Mr, 
Hoſkins, maſter; and Mr. Taite, ma- 
rine officer, & c. The enemy ſeemed, at 
firſt, determined to reſiſt and defend 
their veſſels, and ſent many boats from 
the ſhore to their aſſiſtance, who, with 
the lugger, took the ſhip in tow, but on 


the very ſpirited and near * of. 


the Trent's, the lugger and boats caſt 
off the tow, and after maintaining a ſe- 
vere conflict, aided by a continued fire 
from five batteries, they were at length 
ſubdued, and chaſed on the rocks; after 
which the ſhip, in the face of open day, 
was molt gallantly boarded by the firſt 
lieutenant and marine officer, who, I 
am ſorry to ſay, has loſt his right leg; 
and two ſeamen were killed, | 
The ſuip appears Engliſh built, about 

300 tons, with a cargo of corn, and va- 
rious other articles, but, not having 
made any priſoners, further particulars 
are unknown. The ſtare of the prize 
requiring protection into port, and the 
wind being eaſterly, I judged it prudent 
to put into this place. . 
Fi F. MAMILTON.- 
[This Gazette alſo contains a letter 
from Lord Amelius Beauclerk, of the 


ſhip Fortunte, announcing the capture 


privateer, 


of la Maſcarade, French 
1 Ts  Piexced 


Vuas 


2 


pierced for 12 guns and 40 men. Lik e- 
wiſe the capture of le Heros, French 
privateety, mounting 14 guns, and man- 
ned with 73 men, by Captain Griffith, 
of the Atlante. 5 
Copy of a Letter from Captain Woolley, 
of his Majefly's ſip Arethuſa, to 
Evan Nepean, Eſq. dated Sfithead, 
the 13th of April. = 


Str, I have the pleaſure of informing 75 


you, that at half paſt nine in the morn- 
ing of the 12th, on our way round, we 
fell iu with and captured, after fix 
hours chafe, the French lugger priva- 
teer Le Brave, of Boulogne, of 14 guns 
and 57 men, on her firſt cruiſe, per- 
fectly new. 
Extract of an Encloſure from Archi- 
bald Dickſon, Ha. Admiral of the 
Blue, to Evan Nepean, EV. 

Favourite, Plymouth M. S. W. 


eight leagues, April 17. 


Sir, I beg leave to acquaint you, that 


I this evening captured, after a chaſe 


"of four hours, l' Antichriſt, French 
lugger privateer, of 14 guns, gand 12 
pounders, manned with 66 men, com- 

manded by Henry Alexander Scort- 
fery, out 15 days from Dunkirk, had 
captured the ſhip Brotherly Love, of 


South Shields, bound to London, which, 


I alſo re- captured. 


Evan Nepean, Ei. 
— Cambria, at Sea, 
Sir, The veſſel you ſent me in chaſe 
of this morning, -pioved to be l' Au- 
dacieux French iugyer privatetf, of 


14 guns, and so men, commanded by 


S. B. Ant. Candcan, belonging to 
Bourdeaux, which place ſhe left on the 
zoth March, and has fince only de- 
tained one American, The ſhip we 
re- captured yeſterday, was the Nancy 


letter of marque, of London; ſhe was. 


taken on the 2d inſt. in lat. 50 deg. 42 
min. N. and lon, 9 W. by Le Brave 
French'privatcer, I am, &.  _ 
J t K&.; LEOGE. 


Copy of a Letter from Mr. Weſton, Col 


le ctor of lus Majeſty's Cuſlums at 
Weymouth, to Evan Nepean, H. 
datei April 20. aa 

- 'Sir, I beg leave to acquaint you, that 
Captain Vyiikinſon, of the Greyhound 


xcvenue Cutter, had captured and ſent 


THO. WOOLLEY. 


Was near 


: os. WESTBEECE. | 
Enclofure from Capt. Hood, Commander | 
"of his Majejly's ſhip Yenerable, to 


A pril 6. 
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into this port, a French lugger privg* 
tecr, called Le Petit Pirate, Anſelme 
Septan, commander, mounting 4 car- 
riage-guns, (pierced for 12,) {mail 
arms, and manned with 24 men, out 
three days from St. Mal es, IN 
W. WESTON, Collector. 
Encloſure from Admiral Milbanke, 
Commander in Chief at Portſmouth, 
io Evan Nepean, F/q. : 
Hired Armed Cutter Sheer 
neſs, at Sea, April 21 

Sir, I have to inform you, that T 
weighed from Weymouth Roads at 3. 
A. M. yeſterday, on ſeeing the ſignal 
for an enemy on Portland, in company 
with his majeſty's armed brig Lady 
Charlotte; ſaw the lugger privateer 
le Prefect de la Manche, Captain le 
Froment, mounting 16 2-pounders, 
manned with 49 men, to the weſtward, 
and her 5 to the ſouthward; as it 
y calm, 1 judged I ſhould not 
come up with her; went in chaſe of 
her prize; ſent the mate in the gig, 
who at 7 P. M. boarded her near Al- 
derney. She proves the Soker {ſchooner 
of Colcheſter, in ballaſt. This morn- 
ing at halt paſt 10, I diſcovered the 
lugger and four fail to the weſtward ; 
Lieutenant Morris, of the Lady Char- 


latte, nſed every exertion, and was 
ſucceſsful in re-capturing them: — at 


half paſt 2 J hailed the lugger, and, as 
he would not bring to, bred ſeveral 


Thor at him, when, after carrying away 


ſeveral of her fails, ſhe ftruck withour 
firing at us. Lieut. Morris will in- 


form you of the particulars of his re- 


captures. Jam concerned to have to 
ſtate, one Englihman was killed, and 


one wounded, in the cabin of the lug- 


ger. The good conduct of Mr. James 
Beilard, mate, I beg leave to point out, 
who has on all cecations conducted him- 
felf to my ſatisfaction. I ſhall, on my 
arrival at Plymouth, which port, the 
wind being eaſterly, | judged it pru- 
dent to put into, uſe every exertion ta 
put to ſea, and follow the orders you 
have given me. I am, &c. | 
EdD ” J. H. TALBOT. 
Here follows the letter of Lieut. 
Morris, which ſays=--I ſent my boats 
in chaſe tothe weltward,ct three brigs 


aad a fl-op, which they re- captured. 


They bad been captured in the mora- 
ing by the lugger, which the Sheerneſs 


| MONT HL E 
took 3; but from the people on-board 
them making their eſcape 1 in their boats 
on the approach of ours, I was unable 
to obtain their names and cargnes, 
except one, which is the Generous 
Friends, a brig of about 2co tons, w ith 
a cargo of lead, 

This Gazette contains a letter from 
Lord Keith, dated Marmorice Bay, 
February 17, incloſing a lift of all the 
captures made in the Mediterranean 
ſince his laſt return, The lhips taken 
are French, Spaniſh, Daniſh, Su edith, 
American, Geuseſe, Portugucſe, and 
Neapolitans, chiefly ſmall merchant 
veſſels, ſome of them loaded with war- 
like amunition for Egypt. The num- 
ber of veſſels taken is nearly one hun- 
dred. 

Excloſures from the Hon. William Corn- 
wWallis, Admiral of the Her, 10 Evan 
Nepean, Ejq. 


Amethyſt, at Sea, March 17, EY 


Sir, 1 have to acquaint you, that in 
executing your inſtructions of the 1 5th 


inſtant, on the evening of the 16th I 


fell in with and captured the Noſtra 
Signora del Carmen, a Spanith ſchooner 
privateer, mounting 6 guns, and having 
on-board 65 men, failed from Riga the 
preceding evening, bound on a cruiſe, 
As ſhe did not appear to me to be fit for 
his majeſty's ſervice, I deſtroyed her. 

| | JOHN COOKE. 

2 Megera, at Sea, April, 21, 1801, 


Sir, I have the honour to ACQUAINT 


you, that the boats of his majeſty's ſhip 
under my command, captured on the 


28th ultimo, in a calm, cloſe in with 


the land, to the northward of the en- 
trance of Ferro), (to which 1 they 
were bound, and had ſailed from Bil boa,) 
four Spaniſh veſlels. Finding them in a 
ſtate unfit to keep the ſea, I judged it 
prudent to deſtroy them. 


JOUN NEWHOUSE. 


Pigmy, off the Iſle Molata, 
March 15, 1801. 

Sir, I have the honour to acquaint 

' you, that this morning, at half paſt 6, 
off the north end of the iſle Lonzo, we 

chaced a trabaccolo, which anchored 

near the iſle Molata at half paſt 8, 

hoiſted French colours, and ſtruct 


the French privateer I Achulic, com- 
manded by Franciſco Bruni, mounting 
| four | Feen and two 6 pounders 


them 
on my firing one ſhot: ſhe proves to be 
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braſs cannon, with 44 wen; from An- 
cona one day, and had made no capture. 
W. SHEPHEARD. 
c "fy of a Letter from Capt. Hotham, of 
his Majefly's ſhip Immortalite, to 
Admiral Cornwallls, dated at Sea, 
April 17 | 
Sir, I have the honour to inform you, 
that on the 14th, in latitude 49 deg. 8 
min. N. and longitude-13 deg. 25 min, 
W. I fell in with and captured I 
Laure, French p'ivatcer brig, of 14 
guns and 38 men, who had deen fiftecn 
d: ays out from St. Maloes, and had ta- 
ken a Poriuguele veſſel from Briftol, 


bound to Litbon; during her former 


cruiſes the had wade ſeventeen cap- 
tures, - HENRY HOTHAM, 
Copy of a Letter from Lord Amelins 
 Bearlerk, Captain of his Majeſty's 

ip Fortunte, dated Spithead, May i. 
Sir, 1 acquains you, for the informa- 
tion of the lords commithoners of the 
admirairy, in company with his Ms... 
jeſty's hip Trent, and: Dolphin cutter, 
we captured, on the z0th of April, af- 
ter a chaſe of ten hours, clole in with 
St. Aubin's Bay, le Renard, French 


privateer lugger, from St. Maloes, 


pierced for 10 guns; which veſſel has 


been a great detriment to our coaſtin' 
trade. 


A. BEAUCLERK. 
[Here follows a letter from Lieut. CO- 

fack, of the Jaſon, giving an account 

of his having captured La Dorade 

French privatcer, mounting four- 

teen brais 6-pounders and 50 men. 

A letter from Admiral Lord Hugh 
Seymour, dated at Jamaica, Feb. 2, 
mentions his having taken and retaken 
116 ſuips and veſſels belonging to the 
French, &c. &c, between the zd of 
Auguſt and 3d of Feb. laſt.—Alſo a 
letter from Admiral Duckworth, dated 
Martinique 14th Feb. containing a lift 
of 15 veſſels taken fince his return in 
October laſt. Alſo a letter from Cap- 
tain Bathurſt, dated Eurydice at ſea, 
2<£th April, ſtating z his having captured 


the Bougainville, French brig privateer 


of St. Maloes, of 14 guns and 65 men.] 
Copy of a Leiter to Archibald Dickſon, 
Eg. Admiral of the Blue, dated 
Lady Aun hired armed. Brig, off. 
Flamborough Head, May 16, 1801. 
Sir, I have the honour to acquaing 
you, that I this morning, at 8 A.M, 
after a Chace and running fight of 17 
| hours, 


4 ” 7 
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hours, captured the Victoire cutter 


French privateer, mounting fourteen 


. 
Fl 
7 : 


long 4-pounders, and manned with 75 


men, Jean Beville commander; (the 


Victoire was late his majeſty's hired 
cutter the Active) ſailed from Dun- 
kirk ſix days ſinte, and had made no 
When! firſt gave chace at 
M. on the 15th inftant, clofe in 
with Flamborough Head, the cutter 


was under a preſs of ſail after ſeveral 
loaded ſhips, which I have the pleaſure 
to reflect I prevented him from cap- 


turing. 1 cannot ſpeak too highly of 
the ſpirited and good conduct of the 


Lady Ann's company in general. 
1 8 | mY JOHN LAKE. 
Copy of a Letter from Capt. Herbert, 


of the Amelia, to Admiral Cornwallis, 

dated ar Sea, May 19. | | 

Sir, I have the honour toinform you, 
that this cvening, having juſt anchored 
cloſe to the mouth of rhe Loire, I per- 


ceived a man-of=war brig ſtanding in, 


who, upon making us out, tacked with 
all fail from us: as night was juſt ſet- 
ting in, and no time could be loſt if the 
was to be taken, ] ſlipped and made 
fail after her, and, after a chace of about 
four hours, captured her. She proved 
to be the Heureux privateer-brig of St. 


Maloes, of 14 gun, and 78 men, out 


from that port forty-one days, and had 
taken nothing; the want of copper at 
St. Maloes, when ſhe was fitting out, 

robably put ber into our hands fo 
oon. ; | C. HERBERT, 


Copy of a Letter from Capt. Griffith, of 
7 Lb ſhip Diamond, to Evan 


Nepean, Eſq. dated Plymouth Sound, 

.. eh 
Sir, On the 5th of March FE went in 
queſt of a French ſhip privateer, ſup- 


ſed to be cruiſing about the iſland of 
Palma - on the morning of the 6th I 


fell in with her between that ifland and 


Teneriffe, and, after an arduous chace, 
obliged her, in conſcquence of the da- 


mage ſhe ſuſtained from our fire, to run 


on ſhore on the north ſide of rhe iſland 
of Gomera, where the very ſoon became 
a wreck, Having occaſion to land ſome 


priſoners, 1 ſent an officer in for that 


urpoſe with a flag of truce, who was 
ip formed by the captain of the priva- 
teer, that her name was La Mouche, of 
18, guns, and 160 men, belonging to 


Bourdeaux: the deſtruction of this vel. 


s 
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ſel gave me particular ſatisfaction, 43 
ſhe had been a moſt active and ſucceſs- 
ful cruiſer in thoſe ſeas. On the 5 #th 
of the ſame month, off the N E. end of 
Teneriffe, we captured a ſmall Spaniſh 
polacre, laden in part with ſundry mer- 
chandiſe. | 
= E. GRIFFITH, 
Copy of a Letter ſrom Captain Rickets, 
Commander of his Majefly's ſhip 
Naiad, to Admiral Cornwallis, dated 
in Ponteuedra Bay, May 17. | 
Sir, The boats belonging to the Naiad 


and Phaeton, manned by volunteer of- 


ficers, ſeaman, and marines, under the 
direction of Lieut, Marſhall (1) of 
the Naiad, highly diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſelves on the night of the 16th, by the 


capture of La Alcudia, and demolition 
of El Rapoſo, armed Spaniſh Corunna 


packets, in the port of Marin, near the 
town of Pontevedra, under the protec- 
tion of a five- gun battery, 24-pounders, 
prepared to receive them. La Alcudia, 
the largeſt, commanded by Don Jean 
Antonio Barbuto, was moored ſtem and 
ſtern cloſe to the fort, and her fails 
were ſent on ſhore the preceding day. 

This ſervice was undertaken from in- 
formation that the was a corvette of 22 
guns. I am happy to ſtate that four 
men only, belonging to the two ſhips, 
were wounded, W. H. RICKETS. 
P.. I was under the neceſſity of 
ſetting fire to the La Alcudia ſoon af- 
ter ſhe was towed out by the boats, the 


wind ſetting in ſtrong at S. W. 


Maxrred. Mrs. Wilkinſon, the 


rich Oxfordſhire widow, aged 80, to 


Mr. Connor Field, an Hibernian of 25. 
At Filey, R. Shepherd, Eſq. of Bebbert- 
ſon hall, near Scarborough, aged 81, to 
Mrs. Ann Watſon, aged 24: - by this 
union the bridegroom becomes brother 
to his fon, and uncle to his grandſon, 
the father and fon having married two 
ſiſters. Ar Froome, Mr. John Cooke, 
aged 76, to Mrs. Pope, who, on the 


morning of the tender ſacrifice to love 


and Hymen, attained her 8oth year, At 
Blackneſs Caſtle, P. Potter, aged 87,19 
Mrs. Rebecca Halwell, aged 88; the 
bridegroom, about a fortnight before, 
had the misfortune to loſe his third 
wife. At Wentnor, Salop, Richard 

Finch, aged 17, to Mrs. Ann Wiglev, 
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Dartmouth, Admiral, 
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BERCROMRx, Sir Ralph, killed | 


in Egypt, 285, 286; Sketch of 
his military career, 296. 
Adminiſtration, new S in, 
21 
Agr enn MiGeltanies: : Converting 


Weeds into Manure, 253; Circula- 


tion of Sap in Trees, Culture of 
Madder, 254; Deſtroying Inſects, 
Fecundation of Vegetables, 255, 


Allen, James, executed for mutiny, 48. 


Amherſt, Lord, Memoirs of, 49. 


Apology for Hunting, 257; 


Arthur, King, Hiſtory of, 1. 
. Bluſh; the, 65. 

| Bonaparte, plots for aſaſſnating "Ys 
e 192 
Burgoyne, General, 193. 
Burke, Edmund, Eſq. 142. 
Canon foundry, Account of, 86. 
* lands, general Remarks on, 


Charles VII. King of France, 1453 


Charles VIII. 16; Charles IX. 208. 
Chriſtian VII. preſent King of Den- 
mark, 3135 

Coins, antique, diſcovery of, 323. 
Cook, Captain, his Character, 84. 

Curacao taken by the Engliſh, 143. 

Lord, 124; ©: 

Egypt, Operations of the Engliſh there, 

282 Sir R. Abercromby killed, 285; 
| Roſetta, taken, 307; troops rant 
ported in ſhips of war, 30); action 
near Rhamanich, 331. 


Embargo on Britith thips in Ruffian | 


ports, 191; taken off, 308. 
Euftatia and Saba taken, A 
Exhibition at Somerſer Houſe, 279. 


Ferrol, fruitleſs expedition againſt, 65. 


Fire at Wapping, 96. 
| Fiſheries, Scotch and Engliſh, 204. 
Francis 1. King of France, go. 


Frederic the Great, King of Pruſſia 


26 

1 Earl, ſucceeds Marquis 

Cornwallh i in Ireland, 309. 
Highway man, ſtory of one, 60. 
Hohenlinden, battle of, 165. 
Hope and Deſpondence, 140. 
Horſe Artillery, 13. 
Houſe. of Commons, alterations in, 47. 


Howe, Earl, Anecdotes of, 184. 
Hugh Capet, King of France, 217. 


Inheritance of Britiſh Liberty, 160. 
Invincible man of war loſt, 240. | 


King's Speech on proroguing the Par- 
liament, 44; on its meeting in Noe 
vember, 116; to the firſt parliament 
of the united kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, 212. 
Kleber, General, in Egypt, 73. 
Literary Impoſtures detected, 322 
Loudohn's Attack, a War-ſong, 234. 
Louis IX. King of France, 137; Louis 
XI. 97; Louis XII. 2893 Louis 
XIV. 169. | 


Malta taken by the Engliſh, 923 Ac» 


count of the place, 295. 
Marengo, battle of, 189. 
Margate Hoy, a Song, 91. 


5 Marriages extraordinary, 334. 


Memoirs of Love and Gallantry: — 
Life of Miſs Wentworth, 9, 33, 56, 
79; Edward and Louiſa, 102; The 
unfortunate Lover, 127 ; Patriachal | 

Marriages, 153; Aurora the Greek 
Virgin, 179; Clairville and Emma, 
195, 218, 242; William and Anna, 
269; Conſtance and Roland, 292; 
Englith Sailor and New Zealand | 
ET LOG 

Mirabeau, Character of, 38. 

Myſorean Empire, Account of, 130. 

Naval Operations and Evolutions : — 

Order of Sailing, 5; Changing to the 

Line of Battle, 30; Manceuvring the | 

Line of Bartle, 54; Manceuvring 
upon the Fifth Order of Sailing, &c. 
76; Of the Battle, 99, 103, Ma- 
neueres performed by adverſe Fleets 
149; To double the Enemy, 171; 
Of Chaſing, 193; De Grenier's . 
Tactics. 222; Clarke's Tactics, 

249; Attack upon the Rear of the 

__ Enemy, 276; Partial Breezes of 
Wind, 290; Modern French Tac- 
tics, 316. | 

Nelſon paſſes the Sound, and defeats the 
Danes, 257. 

Occurrences in the Year 1800, 187. | 

Ode for the Year 1801, 211, on the 
new Century, 212; to Peace, 282; 


on the King's Birth-day, 305. 


Old 


336 | 

Old Beggar, 161. 
On the Death of an awiable Child, 20. 
Parliament of Great Britain, termi- 


nated by the king, in confequence of. 


me union with Ireland, 192; Par- 
lament of the United Kingdoms of 
Great Britain and Irelaud opened 
by commiſſion, 192, | 

paul, Emperor of Ruſſia, 207; his 

death, 261. 

| Penitentiary- houſe 
3348. 

Poet and Paper, a bs, 234. 


Prizes taken from the enemy, 20, 45, 


66, wy 117, 141, 162, 2353 261, 
e 
Philip 11. King of France, 241. 


Prologue at Wincheſter Theatre: 330. 


Retroſpect of the 18th Century, 227. 
Riots in London, 68, 

 Rooke, Sir George, Memoirs of, 2 5. 
Saunders, Sir Charles, Memoirs of, 41. 
She knows not why, a Song, 6 5. 

Ship" loſt, 93. 

_ Snow in April, 257, 

Yoldicrs, Freter and W 85. 


at Philad elphia, 
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Storms, Lines on, 140: 


St. Stephen's chapel deferibed, 134. 

Stevens, George, his death and cliae 
racter, 187. 

Suicide, extraordinary one, 326. 

Superſtitious Ages delincated, 179. 


Suwarrow, farther 2ccount of, 109. 


Tallien, Anecdotes of, 300. 


Taxes for 1801, 215, 308. 


Three Phials, 42. 
Tippoo Sultan, his Conduct on the 
Day he was killed, 18. | 
Toa Lady who aſked where the Heart 
is, 161; to Suſan, 282. | 
Treaty of Peace between the French. 
and Germans, 215. 


Union, a Song, by Dibdin, 115. 


Venetian Laws, Inflexibility of, 303. 


Vengeance, French frigate, taken by 


Captain. Milne, of the Seine, 118. 


 Weſi-India Iſlands taken, 287; thort 


account of them, 288. 


Wilſon, Captain James, his ſufferings 


and eſcape, 135. 


. Yeaſt, a abies & in putrid diſeaſes, 39. 
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